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The Editor's Indorsement 


ITH this issue, THE BURROUGHS 

CLEARING House enters its ninth 
year. Firmly—yet with some misgivings 
~—we plant the candles in our birthday 
cake and now step back to contemplate 
them, with an eye cocked at the same time 
on the future. 

Has the game been worth the candle? 
ppenonally. yes. But how about the reader? 
Has it fulfilled for him, the bank men and 
women of the United States, the purpose 
for which it was intended? Has it served 
well as the “‘clearing house” of ideas that 
its title implies? And if it has - which we 
are constrained to leave to the judgment of 
the reader—how can it be continued to 
serve that purpose better? You perhaps 
have your own notion as to that. If so, 
we will welcome it gladly. We have ours, 
of course. It is the theme, as you may 
have surmised, of this self-indorsement. 

Briefly, we guagest that you ‘“‘clear 
through us.” ‘Tell us whatever you are 
doing that is new and -proved out in 
practice, the things in any department 
that are somehow different and better than 
the methods in corresponding departments 
in the banks around you. Write it as you 
would tell it to a friend, simply and 
directly. Or putit in a letter and we'll talk 
it over by mail first. 


UOTING from our letter to contribu- 

tors: ‘‘There is always room in our 
columns for interestin 
methods and ideas that are building 
business or facilitating operation in any 
department of the bank. 

“Our purpose is to open up new and 
better ways of doing business in the bank 
by presenting new and successful ideas — 
those that have stood the test of time in 
actual practice—that can be adapted in 
whole or in modified form by other banks 
facing the same problems elsewhere. 

“‘Here is an example of what we mean: 
A bank in New York is showing results in 
its deposits from out of town that more 
than justify its concentrated effort to 
supply special, unique service to corre- 
spondent banks throughout the country. 
It is making its appeal by providing un- 
usual accommodations and facilities for 
transacting business to representatives of 
correspondent banks on business or pleasure 
trips to New York, by extending the same 
courtesies to visiting bankers’ families and 
to the home town customers of the corre- 
spondents, as well as the customers’ families, 
while visiting New York. 

“This is only,.one of several directions 
that the good will and new business ac- 
tivities of the New York bank are taking. 
It makes a story because it is different from 
the ordinary run and because it is gettin 
results. Wename the bank, of course, ant 
that gives other banks an opportunity to 
write to the New York institution for 
further details if they want them. 

“It is a good story from a quite different 
angle in this respect: It has business 
building elements applicable in big city 
banks anywhere - in Detroit, Chicago, San 
Francisco, or New Orleans—all making 
their bid, of sorts, to their own corre- 
spondents up state.” 


BLECGTION: of that particular 

method in the New York bank 
for publication, atcurately reflects our 
policy, and the reason for it, of insisting 
on practical application, instead of théories, 
which might or might not pan out in the 
test of time. 

By the same token, the banks of the 
large cities may, and very frequently do, 
take their tip from plans and methods of 
the banks in medium-sized cities and small 
towns... No bank is too large or too small 
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to profit from the experience of others. 

To make a more interesting magazine, 
we seek the ideal, of course—every new 
thing in banking, for publication the 
moment it has proved its worth. We rely 
on the practical bank man, in touch with 
what’s going on, to help us get it. 


IGHT here, let us insert a few very 
specific ‘‘don’ts:” 
1—Don’t submit news stories, reports of 
conventions, meetings, etc. 
2—Don’t submit for publication speeches 
of any sort, although we are always glad 
to receive copies of such addresses for their 
information value. 
3—Don’t send stories which are purely 
historical or personal in character —‘“‘puffs”’ 
for individuals or institutions. 
4—Don’t send stories of Burroughs 
Machine installations for publication as 
editorial material. 


5 —Don’t send fiction, unless it is so good 
you can’t help it. 
And now, on the positive side: 


1—Send ‘“‘new stuff,’ stories of new 
ideas that have worked, or new angles or 
applications of old ideas. 

2—Be specific and practical; write about 
plans that are already in operation, rather 
than theories that might work out. 

3 —Use the actual names of actual banks 
and individuals wherever possible. Pro- 
gressive people are entitled to all the 
publicity that goes with a description of 
their progressiveness. 

4—Send exclusive material. We cannot 
use stories that have already appeared in 
print or are being marketed simultaneously 
to other publications. 

5 —If you can’t write the story in com- 
plete and acceptable form yourself, send it in 
in the form of notes, and our staff writers 
can handle it. ha ed 8 
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= Hupmobile 


Quality Proof 
That Backs Up 


the Demonstration 


The dash and brilliancy of 
Hupmobile performance— 
its smoothness—its power- 
ful and rapid acceleration 
—would win praise for a 
car of far higher price. 


It is delightfully easy to 
operate in traffic, while it 
carries its passengers across 
country in comfort that 
can be equalled only by 
the most expensive cars. 


Best of all, there is noth- 
ing superficial about Hup- 
mobile performance. You 
can see Hupmobile quality 
with your own eyes. 


The Parts Display in Hup- 


The Hupmobile Parts Display takes 
the mystery out of the motor car. 
It gives you the facts that count. 


* 


mobile showrooms reveals 
the very heart and soul of 
Hupmobile’s celebrated 
durability and low costs. 
Be sure to see and study 
it—for it is an education in 
the things that make a car 
a real asset or an ever- 
threatening liability. 


It is also a reassuring 
thought to the Hupmobile 
owner, that the strength 
and stability for which the 
car is celebrated, are re- 
flected in the soundness of 
the dealer organization, 
and the readiness and abil- 
ity of individual dealers 
to keep their customers 
satisfied. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 


Hupmobile 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Your Balance With Depository Banks 


The High Price of Service, or Why the City Banks Must 
Apply Cost Analysis to Deposits From Correspondent Banks 


and have just handed your cashier 

the names of two dozen deposi- 
tors, saying: 

“Jim, we've got to have bigger 

balances on these accounts. Our new 


ae are Mr. Out-of-Town Banker, 


, cost analysis system shows that 


ee 


Es 


, we're losing money on every 


one. Suppose you see them 
personally and explain matters 
in a nice way.” 

Just then the uniformed 
guard announces: ; 
“Mr. Skillman, of the As- 

bestos National.” 

The Asbestos National is 
your depository in New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis or San 
Francisco. Five years ago its 
solicitors secured your account, 
and relations since, have been 
so pleasant that the mere an- 
nouncement of anybody from 
Asbestos National arouses 
agreeable anticipation. It is 
part of Asbestos National’s 
routine to havea representative 
drop in several times a year, 
ask about your health, offer 
something new in the way of service, 
assure you that if there is anything 
you want, your wants shall be law— 
and give you the feeling that you are 
indispensable to its existence. 

So you say, “Show him in!” 

But this fellow Skillman has another 
mission. Just as you have revealed two 
dozen unprofitable depositors by ac- 
count analysis, so your Eastern de- 
pository bank, applying the same 
arithmetic to your balance, has found 
you on the red-ink side. And just as 
you told Jim to talk things over with 
your own unprofitable depositors, so 
Asbestos National has sent Skillman 
to talk with you. He is there to break 
bad news to you with diplomacy, and 
induce you not only to sweeten up your 
balance, but to feel pleasant about it. 

Probably you get a shock. Your 
own unprofitable depositors have been 
going along in the belief that their 
business was lucrative to the bank. 
And you have had the feeling that your 
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By JAMES H. COLLINS 


balance up at the center was highly 
desirable. For five years now Asbestos 
National has been encouraging you to 
believe that. This was its own illusion 


with reserve deductions, it’s less.” 
It may be that your transactions 
with Asbestos National are modest — 
a few drafts every week, and a reason- 
able volume of check collections. But 
your visitor points out an overlooked 
item ofexpense. ‘‘Custodies”’ 


Under the Microscope 


An average balance of nearly $65,000 may look 
fat to the Out-of-Town Banker carrying it with 
his depository in New York, Chicago, St. Louis or 
But here’s how it looks under 
account analysis—revealing a loss of $29.58 
monthly, and calling for $17,400 more. 


Correspondent’s Average Month- 


ly Balance $64,600 


(for period of six months) 


Average monthly net income on 


balance after paying interest 
to correspondent 


Cost of handling checks deposit- 


ed and drawn (average num- 


ber 310 per month).......... 8.07 


Cost of special services performed 


without charge 129.06 


Net loss per month.... 


$107.55 


137.13 
$ 29.58 


heads the list. 

‘You send us securities for 
safekeeping,’ he says—which 
is true, because your own vault 
is not strictly up-to-date. ‘““We 
have to insure them against 
robbery and burglary. The 
checking and handling of such 
securities requires skilled 
clerks. They take space in 
our vaults that costs money — 
you know what city rents are 
nowadays.” 

By his way of reckoning, your 
account shows a monthly loss. 
Whereupon you are pretty 
certain to attack his figures, 
saying: 

‘Your operating expenses 
must be too high.” 


about your account until cost analysis 
brought out the hard facts. 

The same thing, precisely. 

“Our business unprofitable!’ you 
exclaim. ‘‘Why, we’ve been carrying a 
balance of over $20,000 regularly with 
you people!’ 


See has a pretty tough job, 
but through experience has learned 
the half-dozen counter-arguments you 
will bring up, and knows how to meet 
them. To show that your balance 
isn’t enough, he takes it to pieces 
before your eyes. 

‘You can’t expect us to earn much 
more than 4 per cent on money under 
present conditions, can you?’ he 
reasons. ‘Nor can we earn money on 
your whole balance, for under the law 
we must hold a certain percentage as 
reserve. Yet we’re paying you 2 per 
cent on your entire balance, leaving 2 
per cent for expenses and _ profit. 
That’s $35.00 a month at the most— 
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He answers this by showing 
how Asbestos National reckons 
as expenses only items corresponding 
to the raw material cost of the manu- 
facturer, and that it is ‘satisfied to 
make a profit: of 1 per‘cent of the 
average balance. 

‘Well, I’m being solicited by other 
banks all the time—guess I’d better 
switch my account,’ is your next 
*“comeback.”’ 

Skillman agrees that you can do this. 
It is your privilege. But he tells you 
that sooner or later all depository banks 
will be analyzing correspondent bal- 
ances in the same way, and after a few 
months—at most a year or two—you 
will have to face the same situation. 

“Tf that’s the case,’’ you threaten, 
“then I might as well become a Federal 
Reserve member, and be done with it.” 

So you can. Your depository bank 
would be glad to see you transfer 
certain transactions to the Federal 
Reserve machinery. But Federal Re- 
serve won’t pay you interest on bal- 
ances, and despite the facilities it has 
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built up for members, there are still 
very definite forms of service that the 
center bank renders which can be had 
nowhere else. 

Finally, if you have had your own 
experience with account analysis, you 
will say, candidly: 

‘““What you tell me is an eye-opener. 
I never suspected that our balance was 
too small. I wonder you haven’t 
brought it to our attention before. If 
you give us a little time, we’ll put our 
dealings on a satisfactory basis.” 

And before long, instead of the 
$50,000 balance asked for, you build 
up to $60,000 or $75,000. That is 
happening in many cases where Mr. 
Out-of-Town Banker has gained ex- 
perience through his own cost account- 
ing, while the fellow who cannot see the 
point at all is almost invariably the 
banker who does not know his own 
costs. It may be that he actually has 
no expenses to worry about—the small 
country bank, paying little rent, its 
work done by two or three employees, 
with farm depositors who draw few 
checks, considers a $25.00 balance 
satisfactory, and even a $10.00 average 
nothing to worry about. 


lpecaece the cost of handling deposi- 
tor accounts has been 

studied for more than ten 
years and many valuable 
lessons learned by banks all 
over the country, the idea 
of using cost analysis on 
correspondent banks’ bal- 
ances is fairly new, dating 
back to the debacle of 1921, 
when the big city banks had 
to cut expenses to the bone, 
reduce their staffs, and bring 
their operations down to the same 
hard cost basis as manufacturing 

or merchandising. 

But it isn’t altogether a conse- 
quence of the war, because for 
years previous to 1914 the center 
banks were very active in soliciting 
out-of-town balances, and ex- 
tremely liberal in the services given 
their country correspondents. As long 
as no cost figures were kept, and the 
small balances were lumped in with 
the big ones, their out-of-town business 
showed a lump profit, and everything 
was satisfactory. 

Then, during the war and the boom 
that followed, there were certain 
inducements for banks to spend money 
in salesmanship and service. Instead 
of paying excess profits to Uncle Sam, 
more than one big bank in the center 
cities spent them for development work, 
just asthe manufacturers and merchants 
spent their excess profits on advertising. 

Came the awakening, and the ques- 
tion, “Are we giving too much to 
correspondent banks?” Ultimately, 
this led to account analysis, practically 
like that applied by the local banker 


to his own deposit business. The bal- 
ance earned so much interest, and the 
correspondent bank required so much 
service in drafts, collections, foreign 
exchange, custodies. It was found 


that many an account did not show a 
profit, whereupon the center bank had 
a choice from several courses of action. 
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It could tell the correspondent bank 
that its account did not pay, and let it 
be taken elsewhere. 

Ask that a larger balance be carried. 

Ask that the rate of interest be 
reduced. 

Ask that interest be discontinued on 
part or all of the balance. 

Persuade the correspondent bank to 
accept a reduction in service. 

Ask that it pay for certain special 
services that many depository in- 
stitutions now render, not strictly of a 
routine banking character, yet of 
great usefulness and value to their 
correspondents. 


oe 
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In some instances, an adjustment 
might take several forms, such as 
discontinuing interest, increasing the 
balance, and paying a service charge 
as well. 

“What sort of balance does a center 
bank consider satisfactory?” I asked 
the analysis expert of a New York 
institution. 

“One that will yield us a profit of 1 
per cent on the amount of average 

balance carried to let us 

break even,” he said. ‘‘We 

haven’t been able to work 

out a hard-and-fast ratio, 

however, because the con- 

ditions obtaining in the 
y handling of each account 
are peculiar to that account, 
and it must be studied as 
an individual proposition. 
We look for a moderate 
profit on the business of 
each institution. Analysis 
shows that there are banks 
keeping an average of 
$100,000 and upwards with 
us all the time whose busi- 
ness has been unprofitable, 
while on the other hand 
there are small banks main- 
taining as little as $1,000 
average balance whose ac- 
counts are quite satisfactory. 
The principal factor in the 
{cost of handling an account 
is the number of drafts drawn against 
it. If a bank with a small balance 
draws only a few drafts weekly, keeps 
up its balance, and confines its activi- 
ties to this item alone, the account 
would give the depository bank a just 
profit. But when other kinds of 
service are required, loss may begin, 
and ultimately increasing expenses 
would make it necessary to increase 
the balance.” 


She ILLUSTRATE, suppose the little 

bank with a satisfactory draft bal- 
ance begins sending checks for collec- 
tion, and acquires the bad habit of put- 
ting, say, several hundred dollars’ worth 
of checks into the mail tonight, and 
drawing against them in the same 
mail. The checks must reach the 
center bank, be presented to other 


banks, sometimes twenty-four hours 


or more away, and the bank waits for 
the money to come in. Meanwhile, 
its correspondent has had the use of 
that much capital for one to several 
days. If forty or fifty correspondent 
banks are permitted to do. that 
habitually, it amounts to a permanent 
loan without interest of thousands of 
dollars. “Kiting” is not a courteous 
word in banking—but doesn’t it 
amount to ‘kiting’ other people’s 
checks, where the depositor, who would 
be discouraged in such practices, simply 
“kites” his own? 

While all attention was directed to 
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soliciting the country banker’s busi- 
ness, in hot competition, the center 
banks overlooked abuses of this sort. 
Now, in the day of reckoning that has 
come with cost analysis, they are 
being corrected. 

Around the center cities there are 
suburban banks, virtually country 
banks in size, which take advantage 
of nearness to their correspondent 
institutions to shift onto the latter 
some of the actual work of 
banking. Indeed, there are 
small neighborhood banks 
right in the center cities that 
do this. 

To illustrate: Such a bank 
is near enough to turn its 
checks into the correspond- 
ent institution a couple of 
hours after the business day 
ends. It dispenses with 
‘racking’ facilities and 
bundles off its checks pretty 
much as they have been 
taken in over the counter, 
with an adding machine slip 
showing the totals. The 
correspondent bank has to 
sort the checks, verify totals in each 


group, and put them through for’ 


collection. The little neighborhood 
bank sends in its currency sorted by 
denominations, perhaps, but not as to 
money classifications required by the 
Federal Reserve Bank, and further 
sorting must be done by the depository 
institution. Having no clearing house 
or Federal Reserve membership, and 
with the bare minimum number of 
employees, letting the big banks do 
much of its afterhour routine, the little 
’ bank around the corner has a very 
favorable expense ratio, and is a dis- 
agreeable competitor. 

Many of the big center banks main- 
tain expensive statistical staffs to study 
the trend of business and advise on in- 
vestments, even though they do not 
underwrite and sell securities. The 
country banker, and particularly the 
suburban banker around the big 
centers where income tax payments 
are large, has depositors who come to 
him for investment advice. He main- 
tains no statistical staff, and probably 
knows little about investments him- 
self. Whyshould he? His depository 
bank up ir the center will freely give 
him information. And he asks freely, 
passing the counsel along to his in- 
vesting depositors, inviting them to 
bring their security problems to him, 
and giving his institution a reputation 
as a source of accurate investment 
information. 


OME bank men reason, ‘‘We have 
brought it on ourselves. Special 
services have been widely advertised 
the past few years. We have pleaded 
with people to bring us their invest- 
ment problems, and they have re- 


sponded. We have invited them to 
bring us their income tax problems, 
and they have come. The bank 
occupies a place in the public mind to 
which almost any puzzling business 
problem can be referred, and people 
look to us for service not strictly in the 
banking field.”’ 
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But others hold a different view: 
“In most cases these special forms of 
service, particularly those touching 
investment information,” they say, 
‘‘are things we ought to give, even 
though we find it necessary to charge 
for them. They are closely allied with 
banking, and as a matter of public 
service it is undoubtedly incumbent 
upon banks to do a certain amount of 
educational work along these lines. 
People have been led to expect them. 
Now they must be shown that these 
services cost money and must be paid 
for either in balances or otherwise.” 

The way Mr. Out-of-Town Banker 
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looks to his big-town depository to do 
odd chores is often amusing—unless 
you are his chore boy. 


[ges the height of the after-war 
boom I visited South America. 
Several of the big Wall, Street banks 
had branches there, running full blast, 
with specialists studying the resources 
of each country, finding opportunities 
for trade with the United States, 
eager to do anything that would 
further American business on the 
southern continent. Just tell one of 
these experts that you needed a service, 
and his hat was in his hand. The 
American branch bank would get your 
passport vised, reserve hotel accom- 
modations, forward your mail, meet 
your wife and children at the steamer — 
virtually lie for you in Spanish or 
Portuguese if necessary! While I was 
in Argentina, for example, a new law 
went into effect requiring a_ police 
certificate from people entering the 
country, which.meant that, to return 
and pass.through Argentina-on the way 
to Chile after visiting Brazil,it would 
be necessary for my wife and 
myself:to standin-line-at police 
headquarters, be fingerprinted and 
photographed, and pay a sub- 
stantial fee. 

“But we only want to 
pass through the country 
when we come back—not 
settle here!’ I protested 
, tothe commercial manager 
of an American branch 
/ bank in Buenos Aires. 

“T’ll see if there isn’t some 
other way,’ he said, and 
in a day or two found 

one—another government de- 

partment gave us a simple letter 
that answered all purposes. 

But before we got home this 
splendid South Ameriean organ- 
ization had crumpled. Depres- 
sion had come, South American 
business had fallen off, and the obliging 
service specialists were mostly out of 
jobs. 


iE THE same way, the big center 
banks have led their out-of-town cus- 
tomers to ask for special services in no 
way connected with banking, and now 
that the burden has grown too heavy, 
are trying to get out from under it. 

Mr. Out-of-Town Banker’s mother- 
in-law is coming home from Europe. 
What more natural than asking his 
New York depository to send some- 
body to meet her at the pier, help her 
through customs, reserve a_ sleeper 
berth and see her on the train? Haven’t 
the big center banks been urging him 
for a dozen years to let them do just 
such chores? 

Suppose it is a case with a little more 
heart interest than that, like one that 
lately came to a New York bank from 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Enter, the Banking “Service Station” 


An Unique Line of Budget, Investment and Financial Service 
for the Home or Individual at This Chicago Bank’s Bureau 


for the public’s benefit and 

convenience. This phrase ex- 
presses the motivating idea of the 
Continental and Commercial 
Banks, Chicago, in organizing 
and conducting a home 
economics bureau, a budget 
bureau, a finance advisory 
bureau, all rolled into one 
under the general designation 
of Service Station. 

The words, service station, 
have acquired a new meaning 
in Chicago since April, 1924, 
when the Continental and 
Commercial Banks announced 
to the public through the 
medium of 150 billboards, the 
daily newspapers, and its own 
publication, the Service Station 
News, that a new bank facility 
is available without cost or 
obligation. 

During the first week, each 
day saw two or three curious, 
suspicious, or timid inquirers 
approach the Service Station. 
It was new. The public had 
not yet been able to divorce 
such a name from gasoline 
and automobiles. Indeed, 
some flippant persons re- 
quested crank case service and 
asked the price of gasoline. 

As days grew to weeks and 
the weeks to months, the 
Service Station came into its 
own. It had justified its crea- 
tion. At the end of the third 
month, or during 77 business 
days, 287 persons had con- 
sulted the Service Station. Of this 
number 122 were men of family, 112 
were housewives, and 53 were single 
persons. Their monthly incomes range 
from $100 for a medical student work- 
ing his way through college, to $1,500 
for a married man who is at the head 
of a Chicago manufacturing concern. 

When an inquiry is received “over 
the counter’ or by mail the Service 
Station goes on the assumption that its 
advertising has sufficiently familiarized 
the applicant with its work to know 
what it is all about. Accordingly, one 
of the station’s staff explains the fine 
points of a financial plan and shows 
wherein the bank can be of assistance 
in placing an individual or a family on 
a business basis financially. 

The Service Station operates as a 
consultation bureau and as such does 
not force its wares on a customer or 
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mercial Banks. 
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TAKING THE BANK 
TO THE DEPOSITOR 


Convenience of Method 
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It “‘sells’? him an idea 
and then helps him put it into opera- 


non-customer. 


tion. And this requires more selling. 
Just as a lawyer or physician can be 
of little use to a rebellious client, so the 
Service Station cannot help a man who 
is unwilling to take it into his con- 
fidence and lay bare his income and 
his mode of distributing the income. 
Hence the applicant must be “‘sold”’ on 
the ability and qualification of the 
Service Station to put his living on a 
profitable basis. 

The basis of a Service Station case is 
a “‘work sheet,” supplied by the bank, 
which the applicant fills im. When 
completed (and it is sometimes difficult 
for the head of a family or a housewife 
to set down accurate figures) the 
“work sheet’? shows in dollars and 
cents the amounts of the income that 
go to pay for the various necessities 
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and luxuries common to modern life. 
Thus the ‘‘work sheet’ reflects the 
manner of living of the man, woman, or 
family whose figures it bears. 

These essentials plus the 
general information volun- 
teered by the applicant or 
requested by a member of 
the Service Station staff, are 
the foundation upon which 
the Service Station builds a 
personalized, workable finan- 
cial plan. Averages and per- 
centages have no place in such 
abudget. Each case is treated 
separately and differently. 
No two are exactly alike. . 

The “‘work sheet”’ is studied 
item by item, each item in 
relationship to other items, 
and all items in relationship 
to income, by the man or 
woman in the Service Station 
who first received the appli- 
cant and to whom the ap- 
plicant has confided many 
things. The age and sex of 
children as set forth on the 
‘‘work sheet’ are considered 
and their clothing needs and 
food requirements determined. 

If the family to be budgeted 
happens to be buying a home, 
the installment payments are 
figured and the mortgage 
amortized to ascertain the 
actual cost of the house in 
principal and interest. 

The insurance policies of 
the applicant are analyzed 
to determine whether he is 
carrying the kind of insurance 
best suited to his and his family’s 
needs. His insurance costs are scruti- 
nized to ascertain whether he has too 
much or too little insurance. 

The food item, which is a problem 
to many housewives and about which 
most husbands know very little, is 
given careful study. Such considera- 
tions as the kind of work the husband 
is engaged in, the number of persons in 
the family, and the age and sex of 
children, make careful figuring neces- 
sary where income is small. 

Clothing and food allowances are 
figured from facts of actual costs in 
Chicago gathered with meticulous 
care. 

When the case has been completely 
diagnosed, a list of all items of ex- 
penditure is drawn up and the amounts 
allotted by the Service Station set 
opposite. This tabulation is followed 
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by a summary of savings, under which Obviously, one limits his 
head life insurance and principal pay- enjoyment of life when he 
ments on the home take their places. incurs a disproportionate 
The whole plan is supported by a burden of expenses that 
written explanation of the various are fixed and must be met. 
items, and reasons are given for the The experience of the Serv- 
amounts allotted. ice Station shows that many 
It has happened that the Service families think nothing of 
Station recommended the sale of the buying a new outfit of 
house which an applicant had commit- furniture for $100 down and 
ted himself to buy on contract. Inthis $40 a month, with interest 
case the purchaser was handicapped in in some instances, and cur- 
two ways. He was unable to make a __ tailing every other item of 
sufficient cash payment and neither expense to a point where 
had he sufficient income to meet the it hurts. The allowances 
carrying charges of the mortgage, to that suffer most in such 
pay assessments and taxes, without cases are food, books and 
reducing his living standard to nearly magazines, music, vacation, 
zero. and personal expenses. 
Besides, the facts indicated that at While the work of- the 
the maximum_rate of payment which Service Station is pri- 
the buyer could afford, the house, marily that of placing the 
price $15,000, would cost him more 
than $20,000 over a period of fifteen 
years. For the Service Station the 
case was clear cut, but the man who 
had contracted to buy the house with 
the best of intentions was reluctant 


‘The Manager of the Greatest 
Business in the World - 


She's the Housewife 


OUSEKEEPING is the greatest 
H business. All others are incidental 
to it. Farming, steel making, trans- 
portation, etc., are small in the scale beside 
the commanding figure of the woman who 
runs the great business of keeping house. 
Our Service Station was instituted to help her— 
to help her organize the financial side of her great 
business—to point the way for wise spending and 
real saving through good management and waste- 
less operation. 


The housewives of Chicago are cordially invited 
to take advantage of this service which is free and 
confidential. 


The CONTINENTAL end 


to part with it. It was a charming COMMERCIAL 
home, his family liked it, and its 
price was fair. But the interest on B ANK S 


the unpaid portion —$13,500—was 
eating him up. Hewas from Mis- 
souri indeed, but the Service Sta- 
tion showed him. 

A problem common to most 
persons who come to the Service 
Station is the adjustment of fixed 
expenses to a level that permits 
enjoyment ofincome. Fixed ex- 
penses are interpreted by the 
Service Station as obligations 
that recur regularly and that 
vary but slightly if at all. The 
list includes rent, interest and 
installment payments, gas, tele- 
phone, electricity, insurance, 
taxes, assessments, garage 
rent, and automobile licenses. 


individual and family on a busi- 
ness footing with regard to income 
and outgo so as to show a profit, 
its influence is far-reaching. Per- 
sons who have used its facilities 
have a warm regard for the bank 
as a whole. Savings accounts, 
checking accounts, safe deposit box 
rentals, investment accounts, trust 
business—all have come, through 
this agency, without solicitation. 
The work of the station does not 
stop here, however. Competent in- 
vestment information, brought down 
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Bank Man, Do You Know Your Bank? 


Reviewing the Things That Executives and Employees Both 
Must Learn About Their Own Institutions to Insure Progress 


N TALKING with a bank em- 
I ployee—a bookkeeper—a short time 

ago, I asked him the population of 
his town. This he knew. I asked him 
the number of banks in the town. 
This he knew—three. 
I inquired the banking 
resources of the place. 
He had not the slightest 
conception. I then 
asked him how large 
his bank was. Strange 
to say, of thisimportant 
fact, he likewise was 
ignorant. He did not 
know the capital, the 
surplus, the deposits or 
the total resources. 
All he knew was that 
he posted a batch of 
checks every day, 
totalled his columns, took 
a trial balance, and if his 
work was in proof his day’s 
work was done. 

This man, I believe, is 
more often the rule than the 
exception, for scarcely one 
among the many to whom 
I have put similar tests have 
had a clear picture of their 
bank. Ifthe employee knows 
so little about his bank, 
the obvious question is, what 
must be his knowledge of 
banking, and how can he 
expect to rise above the 
common level on which so 
many bank clerks find them- 
selves? Such workers may 
be excellent men in their 
respective jobs, and their 
performance of their daily 
tasks may be beyond criti- 
cism, but the leaven of 
administration is not in them, and 
they cannot hope to rise to the higher 
opportunities that should stimulate 
them to greater endeavor. 


The Salesman Knows His Goods 


The salesman who goes out into the 
field must know his territory, his 
market, his goods. He must know 
every possible consumer of his goods 
and also how much business his field 
should normally produce. The sales 
manager will know these essential 
facts and require commensurate results 
from the salesman. Moreover, the 
salesman must know his company, its 
history, its ideals, its standards, its 
policy, and its volume of business. 
If he is simply interested in making a 
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living within his territory, he will not 
hold his job long; and only as he 
studies his proposition from various 
angles and lives with it day and night 
can he hope to achieve success. By 
the same rule must the banker succeed. 

It is obvious that the clerk in the 
ranks cannot know much about the 
administrative affairs of the bank; 
these are official secrets that are only 
revealed in the board room. But it is 
not necessary that he know the profits 
and the losses, or the character of the 


loans in order to know his bank. 
There are many avenues open to him 
through which he may acquire a true 
conception of his bank as an institu- 
tion. With little or no effort he may 
learn the capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits, for these are published 
frequently. He can know the deposits 
and the gross assets, for these are like- 
wise matters of public knowledge. 
And he can, by a simple system of 
clipping, know the progress of the bank 
from time to time. 


Scrap-Books 


It would be well for every bank man 
to keep a scrap-book. Into this book 
should go every published statement 
of his bank, and the banks in his 
neighborhood. With a supplementary 
record, he may set in apposition the 
salient facts about these banks. The 
headings are few: (1) Capital, surplus 
and undivided profits; (2) total 
deposits; (3) total assets. The 
increase or decrease in the total 
of the first three items will 
reflect the progress of the bank 
from time to time as respects 
the earnings, and also the 
increase or decrease in the book 
value of the stock. (To deter- 
mine the book value of 
stock, divide the number of 
shares into the sum of 
capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits.) The growth 
in deposits will show the 
bank’s progress in this 
direction. 

It is apparent that in a 
large bank the employees 
cannot have access to the 
books of control. The teller 
may have no opportunity 
to gain a knowledge of the 
character of the loans or the 
nature of the securities held by 
the bank. But many oppertuni- 
ties will come in the course of 
time to acquire such informa- 
tion. When a clerk is set to the work 
of computing interest on collateral 
loans, he may at the same time get 
some idea of the character of the 
loans. If he posts the interest on 
investments he may know something 
about the investment policy of the 
bank. Even a bookkeeper should be 
interested in the number of. items 
handled by him in the course of a year. 

A statistical record of the bank’s 
volume of business is eminently worth 
while, for it will show what is going 
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through the bank. A certain bank in a 
residential town was amazed to find 
that it handled a very large volume of 
business—larger than it had dreamed 
of. A few years ago it began to keep 
accurate record of the number of 
deposits and checks in all departments, 
and the amount of deposits month by 
month. In running up the check and 
deposit lists daily, it is a simple matter 
to add and record the number of items 
listed. These totals are kept day by 
day and then carried to a statistical 
book each month. This bank knew 
that it kept one girl busy all the time 
preparing the daily transit letters, but 
it did not know, until the items were 
counted, that it sent out an average of 
600 checks a day to its correspondents. 
The bank knew that its stationery bills 
were high, and that a supply of half a 
million checks was exhausted within a 
year. It was at a loss to understand 
these charges until it kept a record of 
the checks paid, only to find that it 
actually charged up a quarter of a 
million checks a year. These, together 
with the waste and losses from unused 
checks in the books, would reconcile 
the large consumption of checks. It 
was also at a loss to understand why 
the receiving teller worked late and 
asked for assistance. But when it was 
discovered by actual count for a year 
that it had received more than 60,000 
deposits at one window and that the 
work was 50 per cent heavier than the 
year previous, it began to understand 
why the teller was overworked and the 
line unduly delayed. 

Granting that the employees should 
not know the inside secrets of the bank 
and granting that the ambitious em- 


ployee will not be content to work in an ~ 


institution about which he knows 
nothing, or is not al- 
lowed to know any- 
thing but his distinctive 
task, the truth remains 
that the official staff 
should know their bank 
in its minute details. \\ 
Only as they know 

can they intelligently 
direct. 

I do not believe in 
wasting time on non- 
essentials; and a bank man 
can waste many valuable 
hours compiling statistics 
that are of no practical use. 
But this is not to say that 
the bank man should not 
know the exaet status of his 
bank’s operations. Suppose, 
for instance, it is found at 
the end of the year that the 
expenses have amounted to 
a certain sum. The officials 
have exercised every legitimate 
economy consistent with service 
and efficiency; but if the expense 
account be analyzed it will explain 


and demonstrate the avenues of ex- 
penditure. The matter of advertising 
may be classified into: Newspapers, 
gifts and souvenirs, ‘‘donations’”’ (for 
they are this and nothing more) to 
lodges, churches, etc., and miscellaneous 
mediums such as calendars and the 
like. The stationery account may 
likewise be split up into stock checks, 
printing check books, books of record, 
miscellaneous supplies, etc. Such an 
analysis will account for the outlay in 
various directions, and while it may 
not reduce the operating costs, it will 
explain why they are as shown. By 
comparing the figures of one year 
with another, the increase or decrease 
may be noted and corrective steps 
taken accordingly. 


Budgets and Estimates 


A budget is as meritorious for.a bank 
as for an individual, corporation or a 
government. Highly useful at the 
beginning of the year, is a knowledge of 
earnings and expenses on which to 
base an estimate for the ensuing period. 
It is an easy matter to cast up a bank’s 
earning power. The interest on invest- 
ments, loans, discounts, rents and other 
earnings may be estimated with reason- 
able accuracy as to the minimum to be 
expected (based, of 
course, upon the sup- 
position that the bank 
will at least hold its 
own during the coming 
year). The charges in 
the form of interest, 
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operating costs, taxes, etc., may also 
be known from past experience. The 
difference between the two compila- 
tions will be the minimum net earnings. 
An expense budget may be set up 
allocating various amounts to various 
items of expense. An amount sufficient 
to cover an advertising campaign may 
be set aside, with the intent to restrict 
this cost. It gives the executives a 
definite sum to use within their discre- 
tion. Fuel, light, telephone, postage, 
etc., may be determined from past 
experience. Stationery charges will 
depend upon the supplies on hand and 
whether a large amount of stock checks 
must be purchased during the period 
covered. 

The budget should never be prepared 
with the idea in mind of restricting 
operations, but rather controlling them 
within well-defined limits. It would 
be obviously unwise to instruct the 
officials that they may spend only a 
certain amount on stationery; for this 
is a necessity of operation, and many 
unknown factors arise during twelve 
months. foe teak 

There are many banks which, year 
in and year out, have but a casual 
knowledge of their internal affairs. 
They are satisfied to show profits 

without knowing how the profits 

arose. They are satisfied if the 

work moves smoothly and the results 

are satisfactory, without analyzing 

the processes by which they were 

accomplished; but that bank is well 

managed that knows.the exact 
details of its operations, 
these details consisting of 
essential facts. 


The Unprofitable Account 


Every bank executive 
knows that he carries on 
his books a large number 
of small accounts that can- 
not produce a profit to 
him. What to do with 
them and to them con- 
stitutes one of the problems 
of banking. But how many 
bankers know the number of 
such accounts they carry, and 
what is the loss entailed? It 
is admitted that to determine 
the exact cost of handling a 
check, or carrying an account, 
is an intricate matter, and 
one that involves many uncer- 
tain factors; but these costs 
can be known with sufficient 
accuracy to make an investi- 
gation worth while. 

Nassau County, New York, 
has forty banks. They are 
typical suburban and country 
banks. A survey of the small accounts 
carried by these banks was recently 
made with surprising results. Each 
bank was asked to perform the simple 
task of counting the number of accounts 
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An Outline of Exchange Procedure 


The Simpler Factors in Methods of Operating the Exchange 
Department, Especially in Banks Outside Exchange Centers 


N THE past ten years there has 

been a material change in the 

exchange operations of the average 
city bank. The establishment of the 
Federal Reserve system with its par 
collection system and its facilities for 
telegraphic and draft transfers have 
materially lightened the work of do- 
mestic exchange and simplified the 
problems thereof. 

The change in many cities has 
reached the point that the income from 
domestic exchange has been nearly 
eliminated. In such cases the exchange 
that is used is furnished customers 
without charge. The par collection 
system of the Federal Reserve Bank 
has increased the practice of paying 
out-of-town obligations by personal 
checks on the part of the public, with 
no resulting demand for bank drafts. 

From the angle of the bank operating 
under the Federal Reserve system 
there is no longer a science or problem 
in maintaining balances where needed, 
or in disposing of surplus funds ac- 
cumulated in other cities. If a bank 
in San Francisco wishes $100,000 
available in New York, it need only 
notify the Federal Reserve Bank of its 
own city. The Federal Reserve Bank 
will debit the bank’s San Francisco 
account and by wire direct the pay- 
ment of the amount to any member 
bank designated in New York. This 
is done on a few minutes’ notice and 
without charge. 

Likewise, if the San Francisco bank 
has too large a balance in Chicago it 
may transfer the money home as 
readily. There is none of the problem 
of building up balances that there was 
in former years. 

Specific amounts may be transferred 
by the Federal Reserve for the ac- 
commodation of an individual bank’s 
customers. Formerly these could be 
handled without charge over the 
leased wire system maintained by the 
Federal Reserve, but a recent ruling 
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Auditor, Hibernia Commercial & Savings 


Bank, Portland, Ore. 


requires transfers to be sent over com- 
mercial wires and the message paid 
for. The free service is still extended 
to member banks transferring balances 
between cities with the requirement 
that the amounts be in even hundreds. 
These transfers of all kinds enter into 
the day’s total of the Federal Reserve 
Bank or branches concerned. ‘The 
grand totals at the end of the day are 
wired to Washington where the figures 
of one Federal Reserve Bank offset 
the other on the clearing house 
principle and the net difference is paid 
by a bookkeeping entry. The total of 
the gold settlement fund remains 
practically constant, the ownership 
being transfered back and forth be- 
tween the Federal Reserve Banks in 
accordance with each day’s figures. 

In addition to using this telegraphic 
service a member bank may furnish, 
with or without charge to its own 
customers, exchange drafts drawn on 
its own reserve account but payable 
at par at any Federal Reserve Bank or 
branch. The limit of any one draft is 
$5,000. The Federal Reserve Bank 
does not charge the member bank for 
its handling of such drafts but requires 
a daily notification of drafts issued and 
immediately debits the issuing bank’s 
reserve account for the total. 

Drafts for over $5,000 may be issued 
but must be drawn on a specific 
Federal Reserve Bank or branch. That 
bank or branch is notified of the draw- 
ing. Under this arrangement a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve system may 
issue exchange on thirty-three centers 
without in itself maintaining any 
balances other than with its own re- 
serve bank. 

These services, however, apparently 
have not resulted in a serious loss of 
business to the city banks. Their 
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payment of interest, their service in 
making stock market loans, their dis- 
counting of paper that cannot be 
handled by the Federal Reserve banks, 
their credit information and other 
services have been of such value that 
probably every individual bank is 
maintaining some balances in reserve 
cities. 

The practice in issuing drafts against 
these accounts with city banks is to 
use draft forms printed with the name 
of the drawee bank and numbered 
serially. Each draft as sold is entered 
in a register and the total at the end 
of the day credited to the account in 
the general books. A loose-leaf register 
with a numbered line to correspond 
with each draft and possibly forty or 
fifty lines to a page is a convenient 
method. These sheets are now most 
generally kept in a loose-leaf binder 
with a guide tab for each correspond- 
ent bank. When a statement is re- 
ceived from a city bank, with canceled 
vouchers enclosed, the paid drafts are 
stamped off in this register. The total 
of the unstamped drafts is used to 
reconcile the balance shown on the 
ledger of the depositing bank with that 
shown on the statement it receives. 
An acknowledgment of the correct- 
ness of the statement must be mailed 
back to the depository bank. This 
acknowledgment is a_reconcilement 
form showing all outstanding items. 


HE Federal Reserve banks furnish 

a statement daily and this practice 
is being adopted by some of the large 
city banks. In the latter case the 
daily statement takes the place of 
advices of credit and the drawing bank 
receives back its canceled drafts in the 
shortest possible time. If transactions 
are not heavy a reconcilement need be 
made only at the end of the month. 

In purchasing a draft the customer 
fills out a draft-wanted blank. These 
blanks are left on the counters in 
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Foreign ledger sheet showing dual columns for dollars and foreign currency and the manner of handling charges and taking up profits 
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padded form available for use. This 
form shows the payee, place on which 
exchange is desired, the amount, and 
the sender’s name. After the draft 
itself has been written out by the teller 
or his assistant and entered in the 
register, it must be taken to an officer 
to sign. The customer’s requisition 
may be left with the officer. In this 
case these slips are collected at 
the end of the day direct from 
the officers by the auditing de- 
partment. They are used to 
verify the “draft sold’”’ credits 
sent to the general books. The 
same purpose is served by use 
of a stub on the draft which 
can be detached and retained 
by the officers signing. 

It is customary to make a 
small charge for issuing a draft. 
The total of such charges is 
credited to exchange. Some 
banks eliminate this charge when 
the draft is requested by a cus- 
tomerwith a satisfactory account. 

Telegraphic transfers, outside 
of those that go over the leased 

wires of the Federal Reserve, 
are handled generally through 
the use of the ABA code. In- 
structions are wired to any bank 
to pay a designated payee. The 
code and the test words protect 
the transaction. If the paying 
bank is not a correspondent, a 
draft is mailed at once to cover. 
If the paying bank is a corres- 
pondent, a confirmation by mail 
and entry to the account com- 
pletes the transaction. Banks 
normally make such payments 
on telegraphic instructions without 
charge as a matter of courtesy to the 
sending bank. 


RAVELERS’ checks enjoy a wide 

popularity. ABA checks and Ameri- 
_can Express Company checks are widely 
sold by banks. A stock of these 
checks is furnished the selling bank 
without charge on its receipt. The 
bank receiving the supply must keep 
track of the serial numbers and ac- 
count for all checks. Sales are largely 
in $10, $20, $50, and $100 denom- 
inations. The purchaser signs his 
‘mame on the check at the time he 
buys it. For identification in cashing, 
he countersigns in the presence of the 
person from whom he wishes the 
money. The selling bank either re- 
‘mits each day at par for all checks 
sold or at par plus one-quarter of 1 
per cent, according to the arrangement. 
The normal selling rate to the bank’s 
customer is either half or three-fourths 
of 1 per cent premium. 
A few of the large banks issue their 
own travelers’ checks, but this can 
only be done with satisfaction to the 
purchaser when the issuing bank is 
nationally and internationally known. 
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issued. 


A similar instrument has been 
introduced for local use. Where a 
bank does not wish to accept small 
personal accounts it sells for cash a 
book of cashier’s checks drawn in small 
amounts such as $10 each, on itself. 
The customer signs each one at the 
bank and countersigns when cashing. 

While there has been a falling off in 
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Dear Sirs: 
We to advise that the following drafts issued upon your good selves which kindly cha: i 
credit tee with you. Lense B Bo Te Soe Lt 
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Please mention draft numbers on acknowledgement. 


Yours truly, 


HIBERNIA COMMERCIAL & SAVINGS BANK 


By 


Manager Foreign Department 


The form used in advising foreign correspondents of drafts 
It is customary in most countries for the ba 
charge the account as soon as it receives this advice of drawings 


the sales of domestic exchange, foreign 
exchange during the same period has 
been an ever-increasing factor in the 
business of the average bank. Our 
exports abroad, purchases by Ameri- 
cans of foreign currency bonds, 
remittances home, speculation in de- 
preciated currency have brought deal- 
ing in foreign exchange to even the 
smallest and most inland banks. 
Foreign exchange is sold under one 
of two methods. In the first case the 
retailing bank maintains no accounts 
in foreign countries and takes no risk 
on the market. Under previous ar- 
rangement a firm quotation, good up 
to an agreed limit, is obtained from a 
bank that maintains foreign accounts. 
This quotation is obtained in advance, 
usually daily. The retailing bank 
sets its own price, obtaining a profit 
by the difference between the two 
rates. The retailing bank has been 
supplied with a set of blank draft 
forms. These bear only its own name. 
The customer does not know that the 
selling bank is dealing through a 
wholesaling organization. These draft 
forms have a duplicate copy or advice 
stub attached. On making the sale 
the retailing bank fills out this stub 
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or duplicate and mails it to the whole- 
saler. The wholesaling bank notifies 
its correspondent to honor the draft 
when presented. 


{pes selling bank incurs no risk on 

rates. It merely remits for each 
transaction at the rate that has been 
previously quoted. Many banks of 
considerable size handle all of 
their foreign exchange in {this 
manner. 

Under the second system the 
selling bank carries its own ac- 
count in the foreign country. 
The banks in the United States 
that deal in foreign exchange 
extensively, maintain accounts 
in the principal commercial cities 
abroad with arrangements to 
draw direct against any one of 
the foreign bank’s branches or 
correspondents. A bank here 
opens an account with the Mid- 
land Bank Ltd., of London, by 
deposting £10,000. When it 
sells sterling exchange it merely 
issues a draft against this balance. 

The draft in many cases is 
issued in duplicate. This is an 
old custom first made necessary 
by the frequent loss of overseas 
mail. The two copies are for- 
warded by separate mails. The 
first to arrive is paid, whether 
original or duplicate, and serves 
as a stop-payment order on the 
other. Onissuingadrafta notice 
is mailed at once to the bank 
with which the account is main- 
tained. On receipt of this notice, 
in nearly all countries except 
England and sometimes there, the 
foreign bank charges the account. 
Where the advice is charged against 
the account as soon as it is received, 
the foreign bank gains interest if there 
is any delay in presentation of the draft 
itself. This may be a considerable 
item where speculators are holding 
drafts. 

In the exchange department a sub- 
sidiary foreign ledger is maintained. 
In this ledger there is an account with 
each foreign bank. These accounts 
have double columns, one for entering 
in foreign currency and one for Ameri- 
can dollars. Every transaction is 
entered both ways. Thus if the 
£10,000 purchased to be deposited 
abroad had cost $46,000, the Midland 
Bank Ltd., account would be debited 
in the first column with £10,000 and 
in the adjoining column with $46,000. 
As sales are made, the credit is entered 
in pounds sterling for the actual 
amount of the draft and in dollars for 
the actual selling price, not taking 
profit or loss into consideration. Ex- 
change rates are constantly fluctuating. 
A bank may sell sterling at a dozen 
prices during an ordinary business 
day, varying its rate with the market, 


to 
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the customer, and the size of the 
transaction. 

As all new purchases and all sales 
are entered in dollars at actual cost or 
selling price, the foreign account 
carries in it the cumulative profit or 
loss: 

DEBIT BALANCE CREDIT 
_ $ S $ £ $ 
10,000 46,000.10,000 46,000 
: 9,000 41,350 1,000 4,650 
50 231 9,050 41,581 

To place the profit or loss on the 
bank’s books, the account is invento- 
ried at market. Thus, inventorying the 
above sample account at $4.61 shows 
that the balance of £9,050 is actually 
worth $41,720.50; there is a profit of 
$139.50. This amount is credited to 
foreign exchange earnings and a dollar 
debit sent to the Midland Bank Ltd. 
account. The account is thus ad- 
justed to the market. 

Probably the best method is for this 
adjustment of: foreign accounts to be 
made monthly whether there is a loss 
or a profit. Monthly adjustment, 
however, is not universal. Many 
banks make -the adjustment every 
six months. In some cases, the banks 
have no regular policy, but take up 
profit in round sums from time to 
time and usually let losses ride until 
they are worked out. The monthly 
system insures that the controlling 
account will not verge too far from the 
actual value of the asset and keeps the 
general officers of the bank more in 
touch with what is happening in the 
foreign division. Banks with a heavy 
volume may figure a daily profit and loss. 
Sales are offset. against purchases. 


jE SUe he banks make many charges. 
They charge 

for handling 
drafts, forpostage 
and other minor 


PURCHASER’S RECEIPT 


credits to the ledger, a dollar equiva- 
lent, either at the current rate or an 
arbitrary amount, may be used and 
an offsetting dollar entry made, the 
latter entry carrying no foreign currency 
amount. The net result is the same 
as an entry in the foreign currency 
columns only, but the offsetting dollar 
entries insure that the ticket passes 
through and that it is accounted for in 
the daily balance of the bank. 

Where they are satisfied with the 
credit standing of the American bank, 
foreign depositories, except where laws 
prevent, ordinarily permit overdrafts 
up to an understood amount. The 
American bank may thus sell cables 
pending the receipt abroad or maturing 
of bills it has forwarded. Interest is 
charged and possibly a fee in addition. 

Most foreign banks do not return 
the canceled drafts with their state- 
ments, but mail advices of charges 
against the account. Thus if an 
American bank has drawn twenty 
drafts on its Paris account, it credits 
the Paris bank account in the foreign 
ledger at once and mails an advice to 
Paris. ‘The Paris bank charges the 
total shown by the advice against the 
account plus a fee for itself. It mails 
back an advice to the American bank. 
Upon receipt of this acknowledgment 
from Paris the entry should be checked 
off on the foreign ledger and a dummy 
credit sent through in francs only for 
the charge. The date that the entry 
was made abroad should be indicated. 
If these ledger memorandums are 
kept up-to-date, it simplifies the rec- 
onciling of the foreign statements 
when received. Due to the many 
service charges, the practice abroad of 
combining on the statement several 
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with interest or 


charge interest on 
overdrafts. The 
simplest way of 


handling the 
charges and cred- 
its is to make an 
entry in the 
foreign currency 


Issued by 
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column. By this For (Foreign Amount) 
method these 
items are ab- 
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Covered at. 
Rate 
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sorbed into the 
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Drawn on. 


one monthly or Issued by 
semiannual profit 
or loss adjust- 
ment figure. In 
passing these 


charges and 
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Astoria, Oregon 
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The foreign draft form used under the retail system, and (below it) the carbon copy. 
bank draws the draft in the currency desired on a foreign bank specified in the instructions issued 
by the wholesaling bank. Both the draft and the stub are delivered to the customer, who retains 
the stub as his own record and forwards the draft to the payee abroad. The name of the wholesaling 
bank does not appear in any way. The copy is forwarded at once to the wholesaling bank. The 
wholesaler makes the required entry in its own forei 
its foreign correspondent to honor the draft. 
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gn ledger and immediately mails an advice to 
The stub is retained by the retailing bank 
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items into one debit or credit, the 
foreign language, and the great number 
of items in transit, reconciling a foreign 
bank account is at best far more 
difficult than with a domestic account. 


OREIGN bills are one of the main 

factors in the exchange market. An 
exporter sells a cargo of wheat to 
England and draws in pounds a draft 
on the importer or his bank. The 
Englishman insists on his. dealings 
being in sterling. The exporter desires 
the money at once so he discounts it 
at the current exchange rate for such 
paper at his bank. The bank forwards 
it to London. If drawn at sight, a 
debit may be made to the London 
bank account as soon as the draft is 
put in the mail. 

If drawn other than on sight to 
handle the account, a general ledger 
account, ‘foreign bills purchased,” 
is maintained. Due to the low dis- 
count rate usual in London, it will often 
pay to discount the bill there. The 
proceeds are credited to a “foreign 
bills sold’? account. The amount, in 
dollars, should be the same as the 
amount at which carried in the “foreign 
bills purchased” account, and when 
advice is received of final payment, 
removing the bank’s contingent lia- 
bility, both accounts are reduced by 
offsetting entries. 

There are many ramifications to the 
business and it is only possible to sug- 
gest here the simplest outline. Banks 
draw drafts under arrangement on 
London, payable sixty or ninety days 
after sight;.and discount thesé drafts 
abroad after they have been accepted 
by their London correspéndent, thus 
obtaining spot:sterling. The London 

bank receives a 

commission for 

accepting. This 
is not of the rela- 
tive importance 
it was before the 
depreciation of 
foreign currencies 
and merchants 
and dealers now 
are obtaining 
protection from 
exchange fluctua- 
tion more fre- 
quently through 
purchase or sale 
of future or for- 
ward exchange. 
A bank dealing 
extensively in 
foreign exchange 
must be prepared 
to handle futures. 
An American im- 
porter of glass 
from Belgium, 
books orders 
among his Ameri- 
can customers, of 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Bank Ways With the Women of Utica 


The Manager Emphasizes Some of the Phases of the Work 
Essential to the Success of the Department for Women 


N ONE of our recent financial 

magazines someone said, ‘‘and 

some banks have gone so far as to 
give women special departments.” 
When I read this my first thought was 
to ask for space and reply, but on 
second thought, I decided why waste 
the energy. Some day that institution 
without special departments will suffer 
a financial illness and a service doctor 
will be called in to expend the energy. 
In the meantime their competitors 
with the special departments for 
women, will be so far beyond them, 
they will never catch up. Someone 
has said, ““The man who says it can’t 
be done, is always interrupted by the 
man who is doing it.” 

I don’t believe the average banker 
realizes what splendid accounts women 
have. They haven’t reached the 
borrowing stage nor do they know 
about the speculative stage. When I 
say they, I mean women as a whole. 
Then there is the very conservative 
banker who doesn’t think it good 
judgment or wise finance to give a 
service of any kind, not so much as a 


By IDA M. HENRY 
Citizens Trust Company, Utica, N. Y. 


happy good morning or a cheerful 
thank you. He constantly tries to 
undermine the programs that are put 
out to solicit new business. But there 
are bankers who do not allow any 
immediate glitter to blind their eyes 
to future development. Very re- 
cently I heard a banker say, “‘not so 
long ago a floor man was employed to 
usher you out, but now he is there to 
insist upon your coming in.”’ All this 
has come about in: just a few years, 
consequently we couldn’t expect every- 
one to hear the “‘voice of the vision.”’ 


Spee the war period many 
women came into our institution to 
use one department or another. This 
was what brought about the opening 
of our department on January 1, 1919. 

At first it did not appear that women 
wanted a woman to assist them in any 
way. But after many persistent efforts 
we are convinced that in nine cases 
out of ten a woman prefers a woman 


to advise her and she thoroughly enjoys 
this special department. 

Our department is just to the right 
of the entrance and directly off the 
main banking floor. We have three 
tellers paying and receiving all of the 
time. My desk is so placed that 
everyone coming into the department 
must pass it. Comfortable chairs, 
individual desks, telephones, rest room 
and stationery are provided. I believe 
the first service you. owe women is a 
restful, attractive, but still a business- 
like room. We have tried to give ours 
a homelike appearance and still have 
retained the businesslike atmosphere. 

Women’s nerves are set up: dif- 
ferently ;than men’s and they haven’t 
been playing the business game so 
long. You must allow for all these 
things. Fresh flowers are a part of the 
scheme—you cannot imagine what a 
bowl of just ordinary field daisies will 
do. There is a .certain psychology 
about-a‘flower, it soothes and somehow 
inspires .confidence. Our department 
meets the inquiry of the woman who 
would hesitate to consult an officer 
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freely, thinking her problems would 
not warrant disturbing him. ‘Then 
there are women who dislike to con- 
fess —to a man—that they do not know. 
They don’t hesitate to tell a woman 
they are ignorant of their subject. 

I can almost hear the average 
banker saying, how can new business 
be obtained this way? Many times I 
am asked how do you get new accounts, 
what is your method of approach? 
My answer is, a_ satisfied woman 
customer is the best advertising your 
bank can have. Every minute of my 
time is taken at my desk, so I have no 
time to solicit outside except by con- 
tact such as newspaper publicity, 
letters and giving talks before various 
organizations. One method I have 
found most suc- 


table and I found one _ showing 
what you could have at the end of ten 
years, if you deposited weekly, in a 
bank that paid 4 per cent interest 
compounded semi-annually. This was 
much more effective and as a result of 
it, after talking before comparatively 
small groups of young business women, 
I have opened twelve new accounts 
within a few days after the meeting. 

My next approach is by personal 
letter. When I am informed by some 
one of my depositors or the newspapers, 
that a woman is coming to our city 
to engage in some new work, I make it 
a point to find out when she will 
arrive and what day she will start out 
on her new venture; that morning I 
put a letter in the mail, telling her we 


cessful is the use of ——————— ee 


two interest tables. 
At the first I used 
one showing how 
much you can 
have at sixty-five, 
if you start at 
twenty and deposit 
so much a month 
until you are fifty. 
One day, a man 
who had heard me 
give a talk, spoke 
of this table and 
told me he thought 
I was making a 
mistake in using it, 
especially! before 
young people, be- 
cause most girls 
and boys felt you 
were very old when 
you were sixty- 
five and someone 
else was quite apt 
to use the money. 
That criticism 
prompted me to 
hunt for a different 
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CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY 


WomMENS DEPARTMENT 


toa Mi.cerR Henry 
Monage 


WHEN YOU GO TO NEW YORK 
and want to be sure of rooms at the 
desirable hotels; and to get good 
seats at the "sold out" theaters; 
and to buy your clothes at the best 
shops; and save time 

USE OUR NEW YORK SERVICE 


For particulars consult Miss Henry, 
Manager, of the Women!s Department. 
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Letter-head advertising 


are happy to have her come to our 
city, wishing her success and inviting 
her to come and see our banking home, 
also our special department for our 
women depositors. In all my letters I 
use the same paragraph to close—“‘A 
call does not obligate you, this letter 
will serve as an introduction — do come 
and see us.’ I keep this letter as a 
check and do not return it when it 
comes in. 


THE BURROUGHS 


About six months ago a woman 
brought a letter to me. She said, “I 
cannot tell you the comfortable feeling 
that letter gave me. I never had 
heard of a woman waiting on women 
in a bank before and I thought I 
would call and meet you.” This 
account meant a great deal to me, but 
she did: not say I could have it and I 
could not ask for it even diplomatically. 
She left me with a very cordial good 
morning and thank you for your 
courtesy. ‘Two months later I was 
very busy at my desk one morning 


“when I heard some one say ‘Well, 


Miss Henry, I am hear to open my 
account: I have visited all the banks 
and I want to do business with you.” 

In this day of competition between 
financial institutions, there isn’t a 
single thing you can offer a prospec- 
tive depositor that cannot be dupli- 
cated by your competitor in the next 
block except the atmosphere you 
create to attract them. This woman 
had banked in many of the large 
cities in the United States and Europe 
and she went to all the banks before 
she would take my word that we 
maintained a special place for our 
women. 

Last October we took on a New 
York Service, which we described in a 
folder, and I have used a special letter 
to women prospects who would be apt 
to use that service. By that I mean 
I have appealed only to women who 
spend a great deal of time in New 
York City. Then to others I use just 
‘Notice when you go to New York.” 
The letter is as follows: 


My dear Mrs.————_: 

In the past we have found so many 
women were unable to do all the things 
they wished to when in New York City, 
that we decided to offer our women de- 
positors a New York Service. 

Having their interest at heart and wish- 
ing to render the very best service possible, 
we made the arrangement described in the 
enclosed folder, with the Empire Trust Co. 

Come in and see our Women’s Depart- 
ment and let us explain to you how we care 
for our women depositors. 

I am sure when you see “Our Splendid 
Banking Home” and the ideal conditions 
under which women transact their banking 
business, you will want to take advantage. 
of ‘“‘The Unexcelled Service We Now Offer 
Our Women Depositors.” 

A call does not obligate you, this letter 
will serve as an introduction—do come in 
and see us. 

Cordially yours, 
Manager. 


My slogan on all advertising is ‘““Take 
advantage of the unexcelled service we 
offer our women depositors.” 

We have used in the past very little 
newspaper advertising—in fact, until 
last year we had none. I cannot say 
that many accounts come from this 
source, but it does bring women into 
the department, if nothing more than 
to see it. The possibilities are un- 
limited if the woman in charge is 

Continued on page 44) 
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The Measure of a Birthday=Results 


The ‘‘Shot Gun’’ Methods for New Business on the Occasion 
of the Celebration of the Twentieth Year of a Chicago Bank 


HICH is “‘the more beautiful to 

y y behold’”’—a bank lobby full of 
people, children much in evi- 
dence, all milling around the souvenir 
desk—or a bank lobby crowded with 
ten or twelve long lines in front of ten 
or twelve savings receivers’ windows? 
Too long have banks been content 
with campaigns, anniversaries and 
opening days that are mere publicity 
getters. Publicity of itself is highly 
desirable, but a campaign where results 
can be measured in terms of publicity 
only, is really not a complete success. 
Realizing all this, the committee in 
charge of planning a twentieth anni- 
versary celebration for the Peoples 
Stock Yards State 
Bank—the largest out- 
lying bank on Chicago’s 
South Side and the ninth 
largest savings bank in 
Chicago—decided that 
anything it should plan 
must yield actual results. 
It aimed, therefore, to 
build a campaign around 
the slogan, “Make a 
deposit—open an ac- 
count, during Anniver- 


By A. T. HUIZINGA 


Peoples Stock Yards State Bank 
Chicago, III. 


sary Week.” At the risk of plac- 
ing the cart before the horse, we may 
state here that over 10,000 persons 
made deposits during the week, over 
600 opened new accounts, and the nef 
increase in deposits was such that the 
total deposits and total resources 
passed the sixteen million mark and 
eighteen million mark, respectively, 
for the first time. These were the re- 
sults in spite of the fact that the week 
was more like the first week in 
March, instead of June, and that it 
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rained a part of nearly every day. 

To many readers of this magazine a 
twentieth anniversary may not seem 
worth celebrating. ‘There are banks 
that look forward to the century mark, 
or at least to a fiftieth anniversary. 
But since plans for our celebration are 
applicable to any and the results are so 
genuine, they are worth considering. 
Furthermore, not many of Chicago’s 
200 banks have seen two decades of 
service, so it is natural that the bank 
itself should have wanted to celebrate. 

Concerted drives for new business 
are desirable, provided they are not 
run too often. When tied up to an 
anniversary, or a new building, or a 
new service, they secure 
greater attention and 
larger results than the 
same amount of money 
spent in a general adver- 
tising campaign. To 
capitalize on the fact 
that the twentieth anni- 
versary of the bank’s 
organization occurred 
thefirstweekinJune,was 
then the logical thing. 

“Anniversary Week’’ 
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of the “Peoples Bank”’ 
was a gala affair. From 
the very beginning of 
1924 interest was 
aroused slowly but 
steadily. In anticipa- 
tion of the event a 
number of advertise- 
ments were run, calling 
attention to the fact that the 
bank was approaching its 
twentieth anniversary. All 
advertising matter, and even letter- 
heads, carried this slogan, “‘1904— 
1924 —Twenty Years of Achievement 
— The South Side’s Greatest Bank.” 
The whole bank building, inside and 
outside, was cleaned and redecorated, 
the gold lettering on the windows was 
renovated, and a 
new electric sign 
was installed. All 
this was merely 
preliminary work 
that actually had 
no part in the an- 
niversary. June 2 
to 7 was set aside 
for the celebra- 
tion and no vaca- 
tions for officers 
or employees 
were scheduled for 
that time. 


N PLANNING the festivities of the 

week itself, the problem of how to 
bring the crowds to the bank was, of 
course, the biggest one. Here was no 
new building (in fact it was twenty 
years old), nor even a new addition. 
The idea of giving a handsome souvenir 
to anyone and everyone was out of the 
question, and not even good merchan- 
dising. So a three-fold appeal was 
planned. First, there were to be beau- 
tiful decorations inside and outside, a 
special exhibit depicting the progress 
and achievement of the city, an anni- 
versary booklet, and music. Second, 
present as well as prospective custom- 
ers and depositors were to be asked to 
make a deposit or open an account dur- 
ing “anniversary week” so that they 
might enjoy the distinction of being a 
“Twentieth Anniversary Week depos- 


An [nvitation 


Present this Coupon 
at the Anniversary Booth on the 
second floor and receive an Anni- 
versary Souvenir free of charge. 
(Souvenir will only be Siven upon 
presentation of this coupon—so do 
not lose it.) 


LtOrt] evi 
third, for all 
those who did 
make a deposit 
or open an ac- 
count, there 
was to bea little 
remembrance 
of the occasion 
—an anniver- 
sary souvenir. 
The decora- 
tions and ex- 
hibit were 
unique. The 
outside of the 
bank was gaily 
decorated with 
flags and bunt- 
iIng—-—Lhat-e-oL 
course, was no 
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new departure. But the lobby and 
second and third floor decorations 
were beautiful and original. Along 
the tops of the tellers’ cages, around 
the pillars, entwined in the lighting 
fixtures and over doorways and other 
vantage points were vines and 
branches of Southern smilax. The 
green was broken here and there © 
with artificial flowers, singly and in 
sprays, and with gorgeously colored 
butterflies. The effect was that of 
a spring garden, in keeping with the 
firstweekinJune. 
Atthetop ofeach 
pillar, over door- 
ways and in other 
prominent places 
were plaques or 
shields, decorated 
in pastel colors, 
each witha different 
slogan. Projecting 
from the back of 
these plaques were 
three flags in three 
pastel shades, with 
sprays of larkspur and 
vines. The copy on 
these plaques included 
such bits as “Twentieth 
Anniversary,” ““Twenty 
Years of Achievement,” 
**The South Side’s Great- 
est Bank,” etc. And to 
break the straight lines of 


the counters and cage tops, 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Shall We Charge the Little Fellow? 


A Summary of the Regulations Adopted by Twenty-two Clearing 
House Associations on the Service Charge and How It Works 


UPPOSE that I am Mr. Average 
S Depositor and I have a checking 

account in the First National 
Bank of Anytown, U. S. A.. I have 
been a depositor in that institution for 
quite a number of years. To the best 
of my knowledge our relations with 
each other have al- 
ways been satisfac- 
tory. Granting that 
the bank could never 
have grown very fat 
on the balances I 
carried with it, I have 
always covered my 
checks to avoid over- 
drafts and hence I 
assume I have done 
all that the occasion 
required. However, 
in looking over my 
last monthly state- 
ment I find among 
my cancelled vouchers 
a charge of $1.00, “‘as 
compensation for 


City 
Atlanta 
Boston 


Des Moines 


El Paso 
Hartford 


Kalamazoo 
Knoxville 
La Crosse 
Minneapolis 


New Orleans 
Oakland 


service rendered dur- pels ae 
ing such month.” I Dee J. 


become indignant. I 
resent such a gross 
injustice to an old 
customer of the bank. 
I denouncetheofficials 
for instituting such a 
mercenary and short- 


Phoenix 


Richmond 


Sioux Falls 


sighted policy. Forth- Spokane 

with I decide that I Syracuse 

will take my business 

where it will be ap- Toled 

preciated. edi 
This attitude on the 


part of Mr. Average 

Depositor, whom I have just depicted, 
is what Mr. Average Banker stands 
in fear of when he approaches the 
subject of a monthly service charge 
as a means of solving the small checking 
account problem which has perplexed 
him for so many years. It is a kind of 
bugaboo that restrains him from mak- 
ing his dictum too positive even though 
he may not lack the courage of his own 
convictions. I venture to say that 
practically every banker who is now 
exacting a service charge on checking 
accounts below a certain minimum did 
not begin the practice without percep- 
tible hesitation and more or less shilly- 
shallying and yet, from information 
gained from twenty-two clearing house 
associations in different parts of the 
country who have adopted monthly 
service charges for their clearing house 
banks, it appears that almost without 


Portland, Ore. 


Salt Lake City 


By ALLAN F. WRIGHT 


exception, the public has accepted the 
plan quite gracefully. The hobgoblin 
in the shape of the offended depositor 
who gives bankers a growing fear of 
consequences seems to be a difficulty 


Rate of 
Interest on 
Checking Accounts 
214% above $3000 
2% on amount 

above $500 
No interest 


Number Minimum 
of Initial 
Banks Deposit 
17 Varies 
40 None 


25. $50 and 
$100 


No interest 
Discretionary 


None 
$100 


No interest 
No interest 
No interest 
Discretionary 


None 
None 
None 
None 
$100 
No interest 
No interest 


None 
Varies 


No interest 
Discretionary 
No interest 
No interest 


None 
None 
$50 
Varie; 


No interest 
Discretionary 


None 
None 


$100 
None 
None 


No interest 

No interest __ 
1% above $5000 
9 OF 


2% above $500 if 
less than 12 checks 
in 3 months 
Discretionary 


None 


$50 


that has been somewhat overrated. 

There are at present some sixty 
clearing house associations in different 
cities of the United States which, 
through clearing house regulations 
that are binding on all member banks, 
are making small checking accounts 
pay their own expense by the exaction 
of monthly service charges varying 
from twenty-five cents to $1.00 on 
balances below a minimum ranging 
from $50 to $300. In addition to these 
clearing house cities there are also a 
great many banks in the smaller places 
that are making service charges, not 
under a clearing house rule but through 
some agreement whereby united action 
could be obtained and in a number of 
instances, individual efforts are being 
made by single banks. 

The accompanying chart contains a 
list of twenty-two of these principal 


Amount of 
Service Charge 

50c under $100 
$1.00 under $300 


50c under $100. (Ac- 
counts of a charitable 
nature excepted) 

50c under $50 

50c under $100 (Other 
accounts. considered) 
50c under $50 

50c under $100 

50c under $100 

50c to $1.00 under 


50c under $100 

50c under $100 unless 
average is $200 and 
less than 3 checks 
50c under $100 

50c under $100 

50c under $50 

50c under $50 if 2 or 
more checks. 
,accounts considered) 
50c under $100 

50c under $50 if 5 or 
more checks 

50c under $50 

50c under $50 

25c under $100 (Other 
accounts considered) 
$1.00 under $200 


50c under $50. (Some 
exceptions made.) 


cities together with the number of 
banks in each city, the initial deposit 
required, the rate of interest allowed on 
checking accounts if any, and the 
amount of the monthly service charge. 
All of these cities with the exception of 
Minneapolis make the charge under a 
clearing house ruling. 
The system in vogue 
in Minneapolis is a 
volunteer agreement 
among the banks. 
The service charge 
was originally estab- 
lished about six years 
ago on the basis of 
fifty cents a month 
on accounts that 
average less than 
$100, but some of the 
banks have gradually 
drifted away from this 
original agreement 
and the larger banks 
are today charging 
$1.00 a month on such 
accounts and the 
smaller ones in the 
suburban districts 
fifty cents a month. 

The member banks 
of ten of these twenty- 
two clearing house as- 
sociations impose the 
service charge if the 
account falls below 
the minimum for a 
single day, while the 
remaining twelve pro- 
vide that the banks 
shall charge only when 
the average for the 
month falls below. Fourteen of the 
same number do not make the charge if 
no checks have been drawn and the 
account has remained dormant for the 
full month, while eight apply the 
charge regardless of whether it has been 
checked against or not. Only seven of 
the clearing house associations felt that 
it was necessary to inaugurate any 
educational campaigns prior to the 
time the service charge went into effect. 

The cities of Des Moines, Hartford, 
Phoenix, Spokane and Toledo are the 
only ones of this list that allow any ex- 
ceptions to the charge. The exceptions 
include accounts of {a religious, frater- 
nal or charitable nature, accounts that 
have affiliations with other profitable 
bank business, such as officers and 
managers of corporations or business 
houses and the wives of depositors who 
have good accounts, and savings -or 


(Other 


Twenty 


trustee accounts, the total of which 
would bring the average above the re- 
quired minimum. In order to see that 
no one is charged who should not be, 
the banks of Phoenix, Ariz., ask their 
bookkeepers and tellers to prepare each 
month a list of all those who might be 
subject to the service charge and this 
list is submitted to all of the officers of 
the bank who then eliminate any who 
might come under the above classifica- 
tions. 

That the plan of making a monthly 
service charge to offset the loss 
occasioned by carrying insufficient 
checking balances can be operated 
successfully, has been demonstrated. 
Unmistakable evidence has been fur- 
nished by these twenty-two clearing 
house associations whose members 
number 335 representative banks of the 
United States that have been following 
the plan for periods varying from two 
months to six years and some of whom 


state they are mm such hearty accord 
with the plan that they believe each 
bank would continue it even though 
the clearing houses ruled it should be 
discontinued. 

To those bankers who lack the moral 
courage to initiate the monthly service 
plan and who are letting “I dare not” 
wait upon “I would,” or to those who 
believe the idea to be of doubtful 
propriety at best, the following ex- 
cerpts from letters received should 
prove of decided interest. 

Joseph Baily, manager of the Spo- 
kane Clearing House Association and 
vice-president of the Fidelity National 
Bank, writes: ““When the service charge 
was put into effect here the banks ap- 
proached the matter with considerable 
fear. However, we found that very few 
accounts were lost and very little op- 
position was made to the service charge. 
The deposits of our bank are around 
$4,000,000, of which $2,000,000 is 
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made up of the individual deposits. In 
analyzing our accounts at the time the 
service charge was put in we found we 
had 2,200 accounts out of a total of 
3,600 that would average less than 
$100. If we had lost the whole 2,200 
accounts and if each account had 
averaged the maximum of $100, we 
would have lost only $220,000 from the 
total of our deposits. Noloss, however, 
was observed and the service charge 
brings in quite an item of revenue each 
month. We make the charge on all 
checking accounts, whether checks have 
been drawn or not.” 

F. W. Blalock, secretary of the At- 
lanta Clearing House Association, 
writes: “Our service charge of fifty 
cents is applied monthly to such ac- 
counts as do not maintain an average 
of $100 balance for the month, and 
where an account is not checked upon 
during the month, there is no charge. 
The plan has been most satisfactory 
(Continued on page 43) 


They Park Their Cars in the Bank’s Back Yard 


HE Meridian State Bank, of 

Indianapolis, is located on Merid- 

ian Street, one of the city’s busiest 
thoroughfares... In a sense it is a 
neighborhood bank since it is situated 
several blocks from the downtown dis- 
trict. This, however, does not obviate 
the fact that parking space in front of 
the building is at a premium. 

Noticing that customers of the bank 
were frequently inconvenienced by in- 
ability to park their cars at the curb, 
Frank L. Riggs, cashier of the bank, 
hit upon a happy solution of the prob- 
lem. The bank is built upon an 
unusually deep lot, and there is con- 
siderable vacant space in the rear. 
“Why not utilize this vacant lot as a 
parking space for customers’ cars?” 
Mr. Riggs suggested. 

There seemed to be no adequate 
reason why the thing shouldn’t be done 
—and a number of very good reasons 


By MAXWELL DROKE 


for doing it. So the plan was imme- 
diately put into action. The lot was 
graded and leveled to make an ideal 
parking site. 

When the space was ready for occu- 
pancy, a letter was sent to customers 
of the institution, advising them of this 
innovation, and urging that they make 
use of the parking space. The free 
parking feature has also been stressed 
in the bank’s general publicity. 

The response to this hospitable invi- 
tation was immediate. Customers had 
often felt the need for just such a serv- 
ice, and they were not slow in taking 
advantage of the offer. At almost any 
time during banking hours, one may 
see at least four or five cars parked in 
the space. 

While the service is primarily for 
customers who wish to visit the bank, 


many persons park their cars in this 
space for a considerable period of time, 
while transacting business in the neigh- 
borhood. 

The bank is particularly fortunate 
in the location and accessibility of this 
tract. If the limited parking space in 
front of the bank is occupied—and it 
usually is—the customer may simply 
turn in a side street, and drive to the 
rear of the building, with practically 
no loss of time. Moreover, he is sure 
that his car will be well protected, with 
no danger of bent fenders, smashed 
headlights, and other damages which 
cars parked on busy thoroughfares so 
frequently encounter. And, inciden- 
tally, the driver avoids the annoyance 
of having to “‘see-saw’”’ his way out of 
a line of cars closely parked along the 
curb. So, all in all, it seems to be a 
pretty satisfactory arrangement for | 
everyone concerned. ; 
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With the Camera 


The girls of the Cleveland Trust Company 

are taking no chances. They’ve organized a 

revolver club: A Smith & Wesson pistol 

expert gives them instructions in position, 

sighting, loading and unloading and they test 

their skillin a practice range in the basement 
of the bank 


On the right: Chicago banks in the vicinity 
of the stock ra take the bank direct to the 
employees of the stock yards every pay day. 


They set up temporary receiving cages in the 
packing plants to collect the workers’ savings 


Tefen tot 
inst 


COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 


The Russian sculptor, Shadr, at work on his 

bust of ‘‘The Peasant.’’ A likeness of the bust 

is reproduced on all Russian coins and postage 
stamps 


wer 


The new $1,000,000 home of : — “yok ‘ 

the Bank of Oakland, Calif. . : 
The eighteen-story addition 
was erected, banking rooms 
extended into the addition 
and the entire ground floor 

remodeled. The bank has oi 

Doors space caval CT ad 4 eS : ' : . ites On the left: A replica of 

: : ; le ; Independence Hall of Phila- 

: 4 delphia is soon to be set up 

at Halsted Street and Ex- 

change Avenue, Chicago, ata 

costof $500,000. Thebuilding, 

here reproduced from the 

architect’s sketch, will be the 

new home of the Stockyards 

Trust and Savings Bank 
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New Business in a Post-Prandial Way 


A Paterson, N. J., Bank Gave a Dinner and Interested Its 


Stockholders in 


“It’s PAY DAY 
for Our Savings Depositors” 


FOR the many Berkeleyans who have Savings 
Accounts in this convenient bank, today is pay day! 


The Berkeley Bank has declared a dividend at 
the rate of four per cent per year on Savings 
Deposits for the half year ending Monday, 
June 30, 1924. 


Today, this savings dividend was either paid to 
the depositors who called for it, or added to 
the principal of those who did not call. As an 
addition tothe principal, it Will ° 
bear the same rate of interest. vs 


Deposits on:Savings Accounts 
made on or before July to 
bear interest as of July 1. 


THE BERKELEY BANK 


Nortbeast Corner Shattuck and Center 


South Berkeley Branch: 3303 Adeline Street 
Dwight Way Branch: SW, Cor. Dwight Way and Shattuck Ave 


Affiliated with FIRST NATIONAL BANK Jn Berkeley 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Ie 
WasrgeF ie 


interested in their bank is not 

an easy task but it is worth 
trying. The National Bank of 
America, Paterson, N. J., held a 
first anniversary dinner to which 
stockholders were especially invited. 
After all had partaken of a fine 
dinner, W. E. Walter, president, 
made this announcement to stock- 
holders: 

‘You will be interested, we feel 
sure, to learn that new plans have 
been formulated for developing the 
business of your bank. You will be 
interested because, generally speak- 
ing, more deposits mean a greater 
earning capacity, and greater earn- 
ings mean larger dividends. 

‘Officers, directors and employees 
have promised to do all they can to 
bring in new depositors; and, as our 
stockholders will eventually profit most 
from this campaign, we are going to ask 
your co-operation as well. 

“It is so little we are going to ask 
you to do for your bank that we know 
you will do it gladly. Here it is: 
Will you, in the next month, induce 


(J interest stockholders really 


New Business Efforts; 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
9 Hanover Street, New York City 


just one person—more, of course, if 
you can—who does not already do 
business with us, to become a depositor 
in (this) your bank? If our other 


stockholders do as well, success is 
assured.” 

A practical handbook for directors 
and stockholders entitled, ‘“What You 


RESERVE FUND LEAN YEAR 


How Reserve Accounts 
Quiet ‘No Crop’ Fears 


\ CE man first started farming there have been 


seasons when crops failed — sometimes grain, 

sometimes fruit, sometimes everything. In man- 

ufacturing and other lines of business, it is the 
same. There are good years and lean years. Business 
men, however, long ago learned to establish Reserve 
Funds in years of plenty to balance the scale in years 
when business was poor. 


(Progressive, modern agnicultunsts have learned to 
do the same. When crops are good, they put by part 
of their profits in'a Reserve Account to be drawnon 
only when their crops are light. Thus they banish the 
“no crop” bugaboo. 


Attention: Agriculturists of “Superior California” 
(You NEED Reserve Accounts in order to conduct 


the business of agriculture in the most efficient, upto- 
date manner. Why not have them? 


(Every year that you make a profit, deposit a part of 
the surplus in a Reserve Account. Build up a stable 
financial foundation that will see you safely through 
the years of small yields. 


4% INTEREST PAID ON 
“RESERVE FUND SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


THE PEOPLES BANK 


CommMERcIAL wm Savincs 
81TH AND J Streets - SACRAMENTO * CALIFORNIA 


ee ae Are You Losing Money 


Fig. 1. Californians know how to advertise 


Can Do For Your Bank’ 
distributed at the dinner. 

The results of this social-business 
affair were found to be very satisfac- 
tory. Even stockholders who could 
not attend the dinner did not escape. 
They received a card from the president 
a little later which read: 


Dear Stockholder: 
We are sorry indeed that you found it 


was also 


Other Advertising 


impossible to attend the dinner last 


Tuesday evening. 

However, your souvenir is here at the 
bank and we shall appreciate your calling 
for it as soon as you can conveniently do so. 


W. E. WALTER, 
President. 


Then when they did call the ad- 
vantages of co-operation in new busi- 
ness efforts were pointed out to them. 


I- YoU want to remember the 
four things to be accomplished by 
your newspaper advertising, do as 
one prominent banker does and 
consider their initial letters as 
forming the word IDEA, as follows: 

Interest. The advertisement 
must attract attention by its in- 
teresting typographical form, illus- 
tration and literary style. 

Desire. This is where the skill 
of the ad writer comes in, making 
the reader want to do as the ad- 
vertisement suggests—deposit 
money, rent a safe deposit box or 
create a living trust, for example. 

Enthusiasm. When the adver- 
tisement is written as if the writer 
himself really believed in the propo- 
sition its chances are greatly im- 
proved of inducing favorable action. 

Action, which is the final object 
of the advertisement. Unless the 
reader comes to your bank or gets 
in touch with you to carry out your 
suggestion as to taking advantage 


waitin waiting for collection returns 


FORWARD your Oakland 
collections to this bank and 
the proceeds will be immediate 
ly placed to your credit in your 
nearest correspondent bank 


Save the interest lost 
during home transit. 


THE OAKLAND BANK 


JESTADLISHED IN EIGHTEEN SIXTY-SEVEN| 


TWELFTH & BROADWAY 


f OAKLAND: CALIFORNIA 


orem 
= 
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of the services you offer, it is pretty means an overload and ‘‘time-and-a- the credit of every one of us. We, who are 


hard to measure its value other than half” forallhands. Oneofthereasons, bout to die. salute you. In the words of 
Admiral Schley, ‘Don’t cheer; the poor 


as “‘general publicity.” I suspect, for the conspicuous success evils are dying,” but for ourselves let’s 
of the opening of the new home of the cheer even as we die. 

A Country BANKER’s FRIEND” is Union Trust Company in Cleveland, Hoping to meet you on the other side of 
the cordial title of a banking was the following letter from “Gus” | the Jordan, I remain, 
journal advertisement of the National MHanderson: Very truly, 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. a 
The whole ad is unusual and good, so To a in the Advertising Depart- CoH: HANDERSON, 

: ; ‘ ment: ' , Publicity Manager. 
I am reproducing it (Fig. 2) for the On or about May 1st we will move into 
benefit of the banking fraternity as a_ the new building, at which time the official 
whole. E pee of the new banking quarters will 
e held. 


; mae This announcement means that between 
Tue advertisement of the Fidelity- now and May Ist, this department will be 


International Trust Company, New called upon for every conceivable sort of 


. si (Bry o 8e8 » extraordinary service—rush jobs —front 
York (Fig. 2), shows how the individual * mice musts’—in addition to the ey IER 


services and neighborhood accommo- tion and production of a well-thought-out 
dations offered by banks may be em- campaign approximating at least six 
phasized. months’ normal effort. 

i It will mean that each one of us will 


have to hold ourselves in readiness at all 


. . . 2 R some busy business men, ewes of securities, 
Tue best thing in the advertisement of _ times for every sort of abnormal call and stocks and ends Independence Day comes but 
. . . once a year. it is the hol Cal ‘ourth oO! 

The Bank of America (Fig. 2) is the july ‘ 


novel calendar showing a month 
full of July 4ths. It is a stroke of 
genius and will drive home the 
point of the advertisement in- 
stantly. 


An EXPERT advertiser says: ““Never 
entrust a one-cent stamp with a 
task which properly calls for the 
superior powers of a two-cent mes- 
senger. By long association with 
matters of larger moment, the two- 
cent stamp has acquired a dignity 
and importance which commends 
it to the closer attention of its 
recipient. Affairs of responsibility 
are delegated to the two-cent stamp. 
It carries orders, checks, letters 
pertaining to important subjects, 
personal missives, and, at unhappy 
times of the month, bills. Its very 
appearance suggests an inclosure 
worthy of careful perusal.” 


Evervsopy knows that the ex- 
ecution of plans for a new building 


@ number of times chat we believed 
1 do: 


her's fri 


This ts an epistle from the heart It shows better 
than any words we might add that affiliations with 
this bank mean more than business routine treatment 


Our customers are our friends as well as patrons, and 
within the confines of prudent banking we seek to 
treat these separate requirements ina personal and 
sympathetic manner 

Ir is little wonder that many of our bank friends have 
been with us faithfully and continuously for most of 
our 66 years in business. 

This sort of satisfying Commerce treatment is offered 
to you. Write us, let us send a representative to tell 
you more about it. 


The , 
National Bank Commerce 


u0 William Street 


ILLIAM STREET has much 
the same significance in 
the Insurance World as WALL 
Street in the field of finance. 


It has been the privilege of the 
Fidelity-International Trust 
Company, through its William 
Street office, to render an effec- 
tive banking service to a large 
number of individuals, firms 
and corporations that are 
identified with this great pro- 
tective profession. 


In seeking new business from 
underwriters, agents, brokers 
and allied insurance interests, 
we offer not only a convenient 
bank, complete in every depart- 
ment, but also a personnel 
which is thoroughly familiar 
with the banking requirements 
of this particular business. 


You are cordially invited to 
consult any of the officers in 
charge. 


FIDELITY-INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


CHAMBERS STREET AND WEST BROADWAY 
WHITEHALL BUILDING, 17 BATTERY PLACE 
110 WILLIAM STREET, COR. JOHN STREET 


For other busy men, those who have Custodian 

Accounts at The Bank of America, every day is 

Independence Day, insofar as the care of their 

securities 1s concerned, for they have freed them- 

selves of time-consuming detail. They are at liberty 

Tune in on to give more unhurried thought to their major 

WEAF business problems, Clipping coupons, collecting 
dividends, etc., is left to this bank. 


You, too, can have greater independence by placing 
your securities in the custody of The Bank of 
America. The receipt we hand you is insurance 
against the many details involved in the individual 
care of securities. 


Our Trust Officers Invite Tou 
To Make a Personal Call. 


ESTABLISHED 1812 
Trust Department Organized 1888 
MANHATTAN BROOKLYN 
. % Wall Sereet, corner William 
257 Broadway, opposite City Hall 
8 Broadway, Produce Exchange Bldg. 
21 East 40ch St, at Madison Ave. 41 Washington Ave.,cor. Flushing Ave, 


In AN advertisement concerning 
its satisfactory growth, the Fletcher 
Savings and Trust Company of 
Indianapolis says: 

“The Fletcher Savings and Trust 
Company has tried to conduct its 
business in accordance with certain 
definite principles. Among them 
are these: 

**1. In dealing with other people’s 
money nothing else is as important 
as safety. 

“2. In an institution holding 
itself out to serve the general public, 
small business, even though not 
profitable, should be accepted and 
handled just as efficiently as large 
business. 

“3. All customers should be 
treated alike. 

“It would seem from the com- 
pany’s growth that the conduct of 
business in accordance with these 


Fig. 2. Something different from St. Louis, local rinci i fi 
conditions. in New York, and a stroke of perihis P ciples hasimet- with LMS 


(Bank of America) 


demand. Asnever before this department 
will be tested as to its ability. 

I have no fear of the outcome. I only 
ask now for the interested and unusually 
close co-operation and loyalty of all of us. 

There will be many times when we will 
all be intensely nervous and the pressure 
will be tremendous, but by sticking to- 
gether we can put it over with a bang 
and with a reaction which will accrue to 


SPECIAL local conditions frequently 
provide subjects for bank newspaper 
advertisements. For example, note 
the two advertisements of the Old 
National Bank of Spokane reproduced 
herewith (Fig. 4). The lumber busi- 
ness is a big factor in the Pacific 
Northwest as one-half the standing 
timber in the United States is located 
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’s Wrong 
With This Picture? 


This le one picture | i i 
Bathing arias The tiene hii which there ve 


What's Wrong 
With This Picture? 


Mrs. Burton Groth, Jr, hae just been called up by @ promi- 
nent downtown dry goods store. They are requesting pay~ 
ment of that bill which Mrs. Groth Insiste she paid three 
months ago. Mrs. Groth argues that she placed the receipt 

other papers—but the receipt ie 

‘a records show the bill unpaid. 
Mrs. Groth should be carrying her household Checking Ac- 
count et The FIRST National Bank. Each cancelled check 
would then be her permanent legal receipt. On a call like 
that pictured above, she would be perfectly calm, knowing 
that she would have but to refer to her cancelled check to 
establish the fact that her dry goods store bill had been paid, 
1¥ you are not doing so, may we suggest that you carry your 
household Checking Account at The FIRST National Bank? 


The bigger the bank, 
the better the service; 
Madison’s largest bank 


Bo 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
CENTRAL f°) WISCONSIN 
TRUST 


The Old Reliable—Established 1854 


What's Wron 
With This Picture? 


Bob and Margaret are making their marriage 
Jans but the ‘‘wrong’’ is here: they are mak- 
their plane by moonlight but not checking 
them in the bright sunshine. For Bob has not 
been saving regularly with the result that their 
courtship may land on the rocks, 
Two CAN'T live as cheaply ns one. If re are 
planning as Bob is planning, start a Bavings 
Account at The FIRST National Bank and 
stick to it. It will make your course a whole 
lot easier. 
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The Old Reliable 
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Fig. 3. Curiosity killed a cat 


there. So it was a logical thing for this (Fig. 4) have to do with the new ordinary and quite effective?” I think 


bank to use some of its advertising 
space to warn hunters, fishers and 
campers to be careful with fire in the 
woods. 

The other advertisement referring 
to the biennial cleaning of the outside 
of the bank building is an unusual 
one. In fact, I have never before seen 
one along that line. 

This institution and its affiliated 
Union Trust Company also issue at- 
tractive booklets, folders, etc., among 
them ‘In the Words of Our Clients,”’ 
“Look Us Over’ and “‘A Safe Place to 
Keep Your Insurance 
Policies.” 


Sxrppine across the con- 
tinent, I call attention 
to the advertising of the 
*Franklin Trust Company, 
of Philadelphia. The two 
advertisements shown 


EAA 


Be Careful— 


With Fire in the Woods 
When Hunting, Fishing or Camping 


Business in the Pacific Northwest is depend- 
ent to a large degree upon the lumber busi- 
nese—one-half of the standing timber of the 
United States being located in thie district. 
The State of Washington leads all other states 
in the amount of timber that is cut annually. 


The permanent timber supply of the country 
is menaced by the great losses resulting from 
fire each year (from $15,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000), mostly through neglected camp fires 
and smoking within the National Forests. 


The Old National Bank heartily indorses the 
Forest Protection movement, and urges all 
citizens to give thought to the protection of 
one of our greatest resources. 


The Old National Bank 
By te 


A Monument 
To the City’s Future 


HE FRANKLIN TRUST 

COMPANY 1s_ observing 
open house every day this week 
and a special Reception Com- 
mittee has been appointed to 
show you through its new bank- 
ing quarters. 


Our new home gives Phila- 
delphia a bank adequate to its 
present needs, as well as to the 
future development of the city. 

In the words of C. Addison 
Harns, Jr., President, ‘*Be- 
cause we have served faith- 
fully we have grown."* 


Welcome! 


FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 


West Phila. Office 
Fifty-second and Market Scvoets 


Delaware Ave. Office Frankford Offi 


Delaware Ave. and Market Street 


AMERICA'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVELY DAY-AND-NIGHT BANK 


quarters of the institution and regard- 
ing this advertising H. E. Jones, as- 
sistant to the president, writes: 
“Notice particularly the little teaser 
advertisement placed in all of the 
Philadelphia newspapers for one week 
before the opening. It simply men- 
tioned the day of opening and con- 
tained our ‘Day and Night’ trade- 
mark. You will observe that in one 
of our larger advertisements this 
little ad appears in a rather attractive 
manner. Do you not think our safe 


deposit advertisement is out of the 


of safety 


valuables entrusted to our care. 


its kind in use in the Unnted States. 


Founpee 1904 Founpeo June, 1904 


Southwest Corn 


Southwest Corner Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets 
Res ore than $24,000,000.00 
surces more than $24,000,000.00 ‘ 
Seite, Germantown Office 
‘DAY $708. Germantown Avenue 


ce 
Frankford Ave, and Paul Street 


AMERICA’S LARGEST EXCLU 


N DAYS of old, the kmight in armor was the 
symbol of Protection — man power the unit 


Modern times demand the utmost m protec 
tive measures, because of the magnitude of the 


In our new vault, just constructed, we have 
reached, according to engineerng authorities, 
the perfecte® form of protection. The door of 
our vault is of Don-Stee] construction, the first of 


It 1s fire-proof, burglar-proof, flood-proof and 
mob-proof—absolutely impregnable 


FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 


teenth and Chestnut Streets 


SIVELY DAY-AND-NIGHT BANK 


itis out of the ordinary but Mr. Jones 
is in a better position than I am to tell 
how effective it was. 


Recarpine the advertisements of the 
First National Bank, of Madison, 
Wis. (Fig. 3), W. E. Walker, advertis- 
ing manager writes: 

“They say curiosity once killed a 
cat. But it didn’t stop there. It 
helped build business for Nelson 
Doubleday, Inc., publishers of the 
‘Book of Etiquette.’ The quintes- 
sence of curiosity was aroused in ’most 
anyone who read their 
headline, ‘What’s Wrong 
With This Picture?’ 

“‘And we found that a 
bank, too might score a 
few new accounts by em- 
ploying the curiosity appeal 
—justified in theory by 
advertising text books which 

(Continued on page 45) 
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“Housecleaning” 


one 

that all well-regulated homes receive. 
Likewise, the Old Nationa) Building 
gets e thorough cleaning. 

Starting with the of the fiag- 
metal 


ie now in 
Houseclesning in an office building ts 
the same serious undertaking that it is 
in the modern home, but it is done on 
daunt the 


Pride in helping to make . 
cleaner city, and the desire to maintain 
« high standard of service to its ten- 
ants, prompt this biénnial cleanup. 


The Old National Bank 
Spokane 


Fig. 4. Unusual topics in Spokane and featuring a new home and a new vault in Philadelphia 
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Charting the Sources of Good Will 


A Sort of Perpetual Inventory of Present New Business 
Activities and the Possibilities for Future Development 


afternoon. The windows of my 

office open up on one of the busiest 
thoroughfares of the city. It is a mild 
day in spring and the Avenue is a 
solid stream of pedestrians—some of 
them shopping, others just strolling, 
most of them in their Sunday clothes 
and obviously well content. The 
fact that this -is pay day and that 
the next thirty-six hours are all 
their own probably accounts for the 
universal satisfaction with life as 
reflected on the faces of the prom- 
enaders. 

As a banker I should very much 
like to see part of this active stream 
diverted in the direction of the bank 
entrance, but I am face to face with 
some formidablecompetition. Look 
at the attractive displays in the show 
windows of the department stores and 
specialty shops. Take good note of 
the alluring announcements in front 
of the theaters and motion picture 
houses. Stop for a moment to study 
the tempting menu displayed in the 
window of one of these luxurious 
dining establishments, or if you would 
risk further enticement, glance for a 
moment into the inviting interior 
where immaculate waiters are hover- 
ing about the lordly guests. It 
is not easy to resist spending under 
such conditions, not at any rate for 
those who have eyes, ears and an 
imagination. Against such an array 
of seductive forces the mere exhorta- 
tion to thrift will sound flat and 
empty—unless I can clothe my appeal 
in colors equally as alluring as the 
appeal of my neighbor. I must not 
merely preach thrift. I must picture 
the delights of saving, of economy, in 
hues that will rival those of the mer- 
chant or the showman. 

It is the competition from this end — 
and not the competition from each 
other—that banks have to overcome. 
To devise ways and means of over- 
coming it is the prime function of the 
Business Extension Department. That 
is the central problem; everything else 
revolves around it. To attack the 
problem successfully requires time, 
effort, study. It takes more than a 
knowledge of how to write catchy ad- 
vertisements or well-reading circular 
letters. It takes above all a knowledge 
of human nature and the ability to 
exploit that knowledge. And obvi- 
ously it is a problem that cannot be 
attacked haphazardly; one must de- 
vote all of one’s time to it; must, in 


I AM writing these lines on Saturday 


Employees 
Contests 


By A. SCHWARTZ 


Manager, Business Extension Department 


The Standard Bank, New York City 
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Our Business Extension was of 
modest proportions to begin with—an 
executive and one assistant—and has 
maintained those proportions since. 
It began in an experimental mood 
and will continue to experiment for 
some time—in a sense, it will always 
have to experiment. It had no 
program to begin with; it had to 
find out from actual contact with 
the bank’s depositors and prospec- 
tive depositors what activities were 
most likely to react to the bank’s 
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benefit. It had to ascertain from 
the officers and department heads 
the sum and substance of their 
experience in dealing with the 
human factor in banking. It was 
able to formulate a program only 
after about one year of actual 
operation. 

The chart of our work, repro- 
duced herewith, is, at present, more 
of an ideal than an achievement. 
Many of the activities listed in this 
chart are being carried on intens- 
ively; others we hope to put into 
practice very soon. This chart 


fact, make a lifetime study of it. 

It was more or less with these ideas 
in mind that the officers of our bank 
decided, about eighteen months ago, 
to add a Business Extension Depart- 
ment. It did not mean that our bank 
was about to embark on uncharted 
seas. No, we had been doing business 
extension work for years, until the 
magnitude of this work became so 
great that we felt it had to be brought 
under a single head, in other words to 
be centralized. The new department 
was created by necessity. 

As results are more interesting than 
theory, I shall first give a brief sum- 
mary of the first year’s operation and 
shall then describe the manner in 
which this department launched its 
campaign. 

On December 31, 1923, our Business 
Extension Department had been in 
existence for one year. On that day 
our deposits showed an increase of 
33 per cent over those of December 31, 
1922; the number of savings accounts 
showed an increase of 40 per cent; the 
number of commercial accounts 25 per 
cent; the number of safe deposit box 
rentals 28 per cent; the membership 
in our Christmas Club 40 per cent. 
All in all, we had good reason to feel 
gratified over the results obtained in 
the first twelve months. 


represents an inventory of all the 
forces at our command for creating 
new business. And even as such it is 
not complete; we already have added 
several items which do not appear here. 

To most progressive banks the 
activities herein listed are not new. 
Circularizing, newspaper advertising, 
calendars, novelties—every bank uses 
these. But I would like to linger for a 
few minutes on two or three of the 
activities mentioned in this chart, not 
that they are exactly unique but 
because they are not sufficiently wide- 
spread to make them a matter of 


common practice. 
[Freee a few words about esprit de 
corps. It was recognized from the 
very beginning that the Business 
Extension Department, to succeed, 
would have to have the unfailing co- 
operation of every stockholder, every 
officer and every employee of the 
bank. The co-operation of the officers 
was already there; the co-operation of 
the stockholders could be had for the 
asking; but to obtain the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the employees 
was a problem; and the kind of problem 
that every bank must solve satis- 
factorily before it can even hope 
effectively to carry out any plans for 
securing additional business. This 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. 
The men and women who come into 
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actual contact with the depositors are 
the ones who build up or destroy a 
bank’s reputation. It takes a very 
large advertising appropriation to off- 
set the harm done by three or four 
discourteous or indifferent employees. 

As a first step to “‘sell’? our bank to 
its employees we organized the Busi- 
ness Extension Committee, the per- 
sonnel of which was made up of one 
representative from each department 
(in no case an officer). This committee 
is the point of contact between the 
Business Extension Department and 
the rest of the bank. Its functions are 
numerous. It acts in an advisory 
capacity to the Business Extension 
Department, and at its weekly 
meetings, at which the Business Ex- 
tension manager presides, plans are 
discussed for widening the bank’s 
activities. It supervises and stimu- 
lates interest in employees’ contests. 
We have a system of dollar prizes for 
every idea put forward by an employee 
for increasing the bank’s business or 
improving its service or office routine; 
in fact any idea to further the bank’s 
interests is eligible for a prize. These 
ideas are laid by the employee before 
the representalive on the committee 
from that department, and the meetings 
of the committee act as a clearing house 
for these various ideas. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the invaluable aid which the Business 
Extension Committee has rendered the 
Business Extension Department. It 
has furnished a clear conception of the 
problems that have been encountered 
by the various departments in their 
efforts to promote business and of the 
steps that have been taken to solve 
these problems. It has effectively 
carried home the message of the 
Business Extension Department to 
every employee of the bank. It has 
brought home to every employee a 
keen realization of what this depart- 
ment was trying to do, and how 
necessary it was for every member of 
the staff to co-operate to the fullest. 


O PROMOTE the spirit of friendli- 

ness, comradeship and helpfulness 
between employer and employee, the 
Standard Bank Club was organized 
about a yearago. All members of the 
staff are eligible for membership and 90 
per cent have joined. Meetings are 
held once a month. The dues are 
nominal and the bank contributes 
monthly a sum equal to the dues 
collected. The activities are purely 
social. The two major events of the 
year are the annual dinner of stock- 
holders, officers and employees held in 
the fall, and the annual picnic and 
boat ride held in the late spring or 
early summer. In addition, one or two 
dances or open meetings are held 
during the year. 

All items of interest to employees, 


such as the standing and results in 
employees’ competitions, awards of 
dollar prizes, announcements of forth- 
coming plans and contests and news 
pertaining to social events, are posted 
on the employees’ bulletin board. 
Employees’ pay envelopes are also 
used as a medium to convey timely 
messages about courtesy to depositors, 
co-operation with other employees, 
etc. Copies of whatever literature is 
issued by the bank are placed in the 
hands of every member of the staff. 
Employees are encouraged to learn 
not only all about their own work, but 
about the work of other departments 
as well—and are also importuned, 
and decidedly so, to speak whenever 
occasion permits, to the clients of their 
departments about the services offered 
by other departments. A large amount 
of valuable new business can be traced 
to these very departmental leads. 

Among the general public, no single 
activity of the department has aroused 
such widespread interest and called 
forth such varied comments as our 
window display. We have two spe- 
cially constructed show windows built 
forty inches from the ground and 
lighted by concealed reflectors. The 
lighting is regulated by a time switch 
that illuminates the windows auto- 
matically from dark until 11 p. m. 
Displays are changed at least once 
every ten days, sometimes every week, 
sometimes every three or four days. 

The messages conveyed through 
these displays are varied in character. 
They are used to drive home in con- 
crete form, the advantages of thrift, 
the advisability of following a budget, 
the desirability of a savings account, 
the protection of a safe deposit box, the 
convenience of a check account, the 
desirability of safe investments and 
the best way of sending money abroad. 
In addition to these bank service dis- 
plays, we frequently place our show 
windows at the disposal of such in- 
dustrial organizations as the New York- 
Edison Company, the Remington 
Typewriter Company, the Borden Milk 
Company, and the United States 
Printing and Lithograph Company, 
for purely educational displays. When- 
ever we have such displays we notify 
the teachers of the local schools so that 
they can advise their pupils to come 
around to see them. 

Our show windows, which a year 
ago were an experiment, have today 
become one of our most reliable 
mediums for reaching the _ public, 
particularly that portion of the public 
which it is almost impossible to reach 
any other way —the chance passers-by. 
It is one of the few mediums whose 
results you can sit back and check. 
Twelve months ago we had no definite 
ideas of just how we were going to 
utilize our show windows; today we 
find that we do not have enough show 
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window space for all we would like to 
exhibit, and consequently are going to 
convert two of our plate glass windows 
into additional show windows. 

Every bank should include in its 
general publicity scheme some items 
particularly designed to reach school- 
teachers and pupils, especially pupils. 
At the end of every school term we 
generally offer a prize—a ten dollar 
gold piece or equal value—to that 
member of the graduating class who 
submits the best essay on “Thrift,” 
“School Banks” or some allied topic. 
These prizes are offered in each of the 
neighborhood schools and always 
arouse considerable interest and com- 
petition. The names of the winners 
together with the prize essays are 
prominently displayed in one of our 
show windows, and the opportunity 
to achieve local fame makes the boys 
and girls keen contestants for honors. 


I AM a strong believer in outdoor 
advertising. While fully recognizing 
the value of other mediums of publicity, 
nothing to my mind makes. such an 
impression on the average man as a 
good-sized, attractively painted wall 
or outdoor bulletin. We have painted 
a large number of outdoor walls in the 
immediate vicinity of the bank. We 
obtain the walls directly from the 
owners of the property, place the work 
in the hands of a good commercial 
painting company, furnish them with 
our copy, and they in turn furnish us 
—for our approval—with a colored 
sketch of every display drawn to scale, 
before they begin painting the wall. 
Our messages are brief, but effective. 
Due to the large number of walls used, 
we do not endeavor to incorporate 
more than one idea in any display. 
I have endeavored in this brief space 
to touch only upon the salient features 
of the activities of our Business Ex- 
tension Department. Much more 
could be said; in fact a good-sized 
pamphlet could be written on each 
and every subdivision mentioned in 
this chart. The activities of a properly 
conducted business extension depart- 
ment are so wide in scope, flow through 
so many channels, that unless we keep 
before us a perpetual inventory of the 
good will resources at our disposal, we 
are likely to neglect or overlook one or 
more methods for keeping on the right 
side of the public; or—what is almost 
as bad—we may fall into the error of 
devoting too much time to pushing one 
department to the detriment of the 
other departments. We drew up this 
chart not so much to show what we 
had done or were doing, but more to 
define clearly to ourselves what we 
were trying to accomplish. By means 
of this chart we are always able to 
check up our work so as to make sure 
that nothing is being overlooked that 
might broaden the bank’s activities. 
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“But what about the Protod-Greenbac?”’ 


The discussion had shifted to “‘safety’’ check 
papers and the general advisability of check 
protection. Then the depositor shot his 
question at the vice-president: “But what 
about the Protod-Greenbac?” 


And the banker told him—out of the fund 
of his own experience with the Todd System 
of Check Protection. 


* * * * * 


“The Protod-Greenbac Check is proof 
against counterfeiting, change of payee’s 
name, date and number. These checks are 
printed or lithographed only to order, their 
construction so complex as to defy counter- 
feiting. They are as scientifically designed, 
and as handsome, as a government note. The 
paper itself is never sold in bulk. The com- 
plicated dot pattern if once removed cannot 
be replaced. And the first drop of the forger’s 
acid causes the words “‘void” to flash upon the 
face of the check—nullifying it instantly. 


“The business man who values his bank 
account and his peace of mind, who takes a 


justifiable pride in the checks that bear his 
name, will use Protod-Greenbac Anti-Fraud 
Checks. He will find, moreover, that the 
Todd Protectograph is a time saver and a 
positive protection of the amount, the vital 
spot at which the forger strikes first. The 
Protectograph shreds the amount in indelible 
ink in two colors into the very fibre of the 
paper. Here is a dependable guard against 
“pen changes’ —the method preferred by pro- 
fessional check-raisers. 


“Businesses which use one or both of these 
famous Todd products and which qualify as 
Preferred Risks can secure Standard Forgery 
Insurance at large discounts.” 


* * * * * 
The banker had just begun to talk, but the 


depositor had made a decision—to see the 
Protod-Greenbac and the Protectograph. 


Use your letterhead in writing for detailed 
information on the Todd System. Todd 
Protectograph Co., Inc., (Established 1899) 
1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Protod-Greenbac anti-fraud bank checks, with 
their self-cancelling VOIDS and the restric- 
tions surrounding their sale, eliminate another 
one-third of possible check frauds by pre- 
venting change of payee’s name, date and 
number, as well as “counterfeiting.” 


Standard Forgery Bonds cover the 
remaining check-fraud possibilities, 
namely, forgery of signature and for- 
gery of endorsement, which no mechan- 
ical agency can prevent. 


The Protectograph, it is estimated, elim- 
inates at least one-third of all check- 
frauds by preventing raised amounts. 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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Every Banker will understand how the Kardex 
principle of keeping vital facts in sight frees this 
compensation record from the danger of error 
and makes it a source of profit to the business man 
who usesit. Inthe same way other Kardex records 
insure accuracy in handling of materials as well 
asfunds. You can be sure your customers’ affairs 
are safely handled if their records are Kardexed. 


© The Kardex Co., 1924. 


THE KARDEX COMPANY 
549 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N.Y. 
[_] Send Kardex Man. 
[_] Send Booklet ‘‘19 Basic Records of Banking.” 
Name_ 
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0 ankers Have Found in Kardex 


S ONE who gives an accurate business service 
cA at a low cost of administration, the banker 
knows the necessity of efficient records. 
Accuracy is the foundation of his whole training. 
The essence of his profession is the analysis of 
business situations from the facts on record. 
Bankers everywhere have seized upon Kardex 


acs use this Kardex signa- 
: speediest means of in- 


fo orders, ‘the -Kardex as the means for making records more accurate 
qing the facts in sig 

Foxe without love of and more usable at a lower cost of upkeep. Over 
f tri ing color flashes : 

Wetdengerss 12,000 Banks use Kardex for their own records 


and recommend to their customers the installation 
of Kardex records as a step toward better business 
management and improved earnings. 


Send for a Kardex Man—he is a trained expert 
in business records—offers without obligation a 
service that is of the greatest importance to 
business. A Kardex staff is located in every 
important city’ of the world. 


Phone his office in your city, or address 
The Kardex Company, 549 Kardex Park, Ton- 

. awanda, N. Y. In Canada—Kardex, 58 King 
Street West, Toronto. London, 3 Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. 1. Paris, 24 rue de la Fidélité. . 
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The Book Grows With 
The Records 


Thus it eliminates frequent expense for 
new books. 
Proudfit Loose Leaf Books, with their in- 
terchangeable backs, can be any size you wish. 
There is no mechanism in the Proudfit 
Loose Leaf back. Its function is to protect. 
For 16 years Proudfit has acted as ex- 
‘ead consultant on loose leaf problems 


or leading industrial and commercial 
concerns of America. 


Proudfits 
Profits 


Proudfit Loose Leaf Company 
17 Logan Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 

assembles under one banner the 

greatest masters of the day. 

It is not built to imitate. It is 

essentially different! It is unlike 

anything that has gone before. 
“Daring!” 

is the way our most ardent sup- 

porters describe it. 

For example, it was sixteen months 

in the building and the highest 

paid copy-writer in the world is 

the principal contributor. 

Inform yourself completely about 

CHEER before you buy any 


Savings Promotion Plan. 


P. M. REED 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 


No Reaching—Leaves Fingers Free 
Speeds the Work— Protects the Health 
Quickest, Handiest, Cleanest way for book- 


keeping machine posting handling papers 
feeding presses. Consists of felt ad 


ears, 
Sent pos' id for 75c¢ each; 6 or $4: 
Plated, $2.50. 


EVER READY FINGER MOISTENER CO. 
1051 W. 7th Street St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


OW THAT the bankers are all 
back from Montreal, we can 
have business as usual. 


The banker who plays golf every 
afternoon either has so much business 
he doesn’t have to worry about it—or 
so little. 


Those were the good old days when 
the first desk past the mortgage loan 
window was the insurance desk, and 
the one after that the second mortgage 
and real estate company headquarters. 


Alfonse and Gaston have nothing 
on the Price of Commodities and the 
Price of Labor. ‘After you ——” 


The world has gone to the dogs. 
The vice-president who didn’t believe 
in women bobbing their hair had to get 
a dictaphone. Who ever heard of a 
long-haired stenographer! 


A Study in Aesthetics 


Vice-President: Have the orchids 
been placed upon the directors’ table? 

Ass’t Treasurer: Yes, sir. 

Vice-President: And is the air-filter 
working and the sanitary ice-water at 
hand? 

Ass’t Treasurer: Absolutely. 

Vice-President: Have the tapestries 
in the directors’ room been cleaned, 
and are the ornamental shades for the 
low lights ready? 

Ass’t Treasurer: Everything is in 
proper shape for the meeting. 

Vice-President: Ah! Now the di- 
rectors may discuss, amid ideal sur- 
roundings, that proposed loan to the 
garbage works! 


Why is it that the first man home is 
the latest to work? 


Here’s one on the Union Trust of 
Cleveland. A recent “libelous sheet,” 
gotten out for the Cleveland Bond 
Club Picnic contained an ad from 
“The Union Radio and Amusement 
Co.’ Oh, well, even facetious ad- 
vertising is better than none. — (Adv.) 


It Happened in the Individual Books 


The telephone rang— 

“Bookkeeping” — 

“Is Harry Smithers good for five 
thousand?” 

“Who is this speaking?”’ 

“First National.” 

“Wait a minute—yes, he’s good for 
that—”’ 

“Fine! Now that you’ve told me, 
this ain’t the First National at 
all—this is the mother of the girl 
he proposed to last evening!” 


Some men seem to think a checking 
account is a line of credit. | 


Many bank customers need no 
health or accident insurance. We 
mean the kind who write checks the 
evening before and cover them the 
next morning—they simply must be 
up and about! 


Customer: ‘What does all this fine 
print in front of your pass book mean, 
anyhow?” 

New Teller: “That doesn’t mean 
anything—it just means that in case 
the bank should fail or anything, we 
wouldn’t have to give you your money 
till ninety days after you needed it, 
that’s all.”’ 


Ballade of the Old V.-P. 


Wierd are the practices of today, 
Queer are the quirks of the banking 
game— 
What would the ancient V.-P.’s say, 
If they could see all the stunts we 
frame? 
Think how ‘the boss” would have 
viewed with shame 
Some of the pranks of our modern 
ways— 
See how we laud what we used to 
blame— 
What has become of the ancient days? 


Frozen the phiz of the old-time boss, 
Frigid the mien that the V.-P. bore, 
Even the cashier hard and cross— 
My, what a change in our banking 
lore! 
Desks set out on the lobby floor, 
Making us ancients feel like ‘‘jays” — 
Welcoming guards at every door— 
What has become of the ancient days? 


Advertising to spread our tale, 
Right in the papers, in monstrous 
type— 
Billboards, and booklets direct-by-mail, 
Salesmen out hunting accounts to 
swipe — 
Yet, let us smoke a peaceful pipe, 
Giving the men of the past our praise — 
Though a new sales campaign be 
ripe, 
What has become of the ancient days? 


LEnvoi 
Well, no regrets! —Though strange the 
way 
Business is handled, or what the 
craze, 
Why should we care, if it boosts our 
pay, 
What has become of the ancient 
days! 
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Thirty-one 


“Prints Right—IN SIGHT 
—from INDEX CARDS instead of Type” 


The Addressing Machine 


ni 
IN 


OPERATING 
CHART 


A—Place stencilled Index Cards in this pile. 
B-—Insert forms to be addressed here. 


C—Detach this Spring, and machine will print a DIFFERENT 
address at each turn of hand crank. 


D_—To REPEAT same address indefinitely, press this Lever 
down before turning hand crank. To CHANGE addresses, 
raise Lever up. To DUPLICATE addresses, alternate its 
position after each revolution. 


E-—To SKIP any address, pull out this Button and turn crank 
anti-clockwise. 


F —Adijustable ‘“‘Selector’’ Pointers indicate which addresses 
to skip, repeat, etc. 

G—Addressed forms are automatically ejected here. 

H-—Stencils automatically run through machine and drop 
into this pile without losing original indexed order. 


I —Roll of paper automatically feeds through machine when 
list of addresses in continuous TRANSCRIPT form is 
required. 


J —Detachable wheel prints DATE (if desired) above or below 


each address, at same time address is printed. 


K—Automatic COUNTER. Counts only addresses printed. 
Does not count addresses skipped. 


Marvel of the World 


NEVER BEFORE has there been offered a 


low priced Addressing Machine capable of 
automatically performing the VARIETY of 
operations accomplished by this newest of 


ELLIOTT products.— Utility unlimited! 


At a speed of about 1500 per hour, this wonderful 
little machine —although it costs less than a Typewriter 
—will do all of the things listed at left;—automatically 
moving along and ejecting each addressed form and 
its corresponding address card—right side up—after 
each completed operation. All this exactly at oper- 
ator’s will—with no complication of adjustment or 
operation whatever. Simplicity itself! Accuracy ab- 
solute! Just turn the hand-crank! 


Thus it no longer is necessary for Business Concerns, Banks 
and Public Service Corporations with moderately sized mail- 
ing lists to buy heavy, complicated, expensive equipment or 
do their addressing, statement heading, etc., by hand. 


WRITE us—AT ONCE—for full particulars 
concerning this wonderful little machine and 
“‘Index Cards that Print their own Addresses’’ 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


142 Albany Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Mechanical Addressing Systems for Every Kind and Size of Business 


EAT RS ERY a A pea a aa SRS RE A 


Branch Offices and Agencies in All Parts of the Civilized World 
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Thirty-two 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


can be adapted to any filing 
system. No ‘“changes’’ are 
necessary. Simply substitute 
aroomy, expanding VERTEX 
Pocket where you now have 
overcrowded bulging folders 
The improvement is instan- 
taneous—filing and _ finding 
become pleasant and accurate. 


It is a filing rule that the 
folders carrying the most cor- 
respondence are the ones re- 
ferred to most frequently and 
receive the hardest use. 
VERTEX Pockets, made of 
*“Paperoid,”’adurable red-rope 
stock, sturdily withstand this 
constant handling and willout- 
last twenty ordinary manila 
folders. VERTEX Pockets 
never slide down in the files. 


a 
fi 
| 


This cou- 

ron will 

bring youa 

demonstration 

sample VERTEX 

POCKE Send 
for it now. 


Please oad, for sxemningtors and trial a free sample of 
BUSHNELL’S ’ Paperoid File Pocket, as described 
in October Bu RROUGHS| CEmAEING HOUSE, 


Name of Firm 


Address 


p Name of Person Inquiring 


Letter size or Legal size desired ? 


If special size is required, send sample of sheet to be 
filed, and give width and height of drawer 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C, 
933 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


The Measure of a Birthday — 
Results 


(Continued from page 18) 


three-foot palms were set up at fre- 
quent intervals. 

Occupying center stage was the ex- 
hibit. It was erected on a platform 
built, above three tellers’ cages in the 
rear center of the lobby and was the 
first thing that caught the eye on enter- 
ing the bank. It was appropriately 
set off by decorative pillars, side and 
back drops. In it were cut-out figures 
of some of the achievements of the last 
twenty years—the automobile, the 
aeroplane, the dirigible balloon, the 
radio; there were some of Chicago’s 
famous statues; there were models of 
the Municipal Pier, the new Field 
Museum, the Wrigley Building, the 
Strauss Building, and the proposed 
Tribune Tower; and there was Grant 
Park and Chicago’s skyline. These 
were illuminated by concealed lights 
and in the foreground was Father Time 
showing Youth what had taken place 
during these “Twenty Years of 
Achievement.” Occupying the cen- 
tral position and towering above the 
other figures was a cut-out model of 
the bank illuminated from the inside. 


HAT these decorations and the ex- 

hibit ‘“‘took” goes without saying, 
And throughout it all there was “‘selling 
copy,’ in the plaques and in the idea 
back of the exhibit. To bring still 
more of a festive touch to the cele- 
bration, an orchestra furnished music 
on the two evenings that the bank was 
open and on Saturday afternoon. And 
all employees and officers wore carna- 
tions and a lapel ribbon with the words 
“Twentieth Anniversary.” 

To appeal to people to come to a 
bank, to ‘“‘their’ bank, to make a 
deposit or open an account just to 
share in the bank’s anniversary cele- 
bration and to receive an anniversary 
booklet and a souvenir that cost fifteen 
cents, was perhaps a daring move. 
But it “worked,” for they came to the 
bank—10,000 of them—and without 
asking questions or wandering aim- 
lessly, they fell into line and made 
their deposits. On Thursday and Sat- 
urday evenings there were eleven 
windows taking in savings deposits, 
with a line at each, when usually three 
windows would have been plenty. 
From the time the bank opened on 
Monday morning until it closed on 
Saturday night, there was hardly a 
time when there wasn’t a line or lines 
in front of the receiving windows. And 
because a crowd begets more crowd, 
the success of the affair was assured. 

Every person visiting the bank 
received as he entered, an anniversary 
booklet. This was a_ twelve-page, 
covered brochure that contained a 
short history of the district and the 
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bank, pictures of each department, 
with the officer in charge and the em- 
ployees, a short write-up of each de- 
partment, and two pages devoted to 
the “men behind the bank,’’—the 
directors. The method of distribution 
of the booklets was ideal, for they 
went into the hands of only those 
people who were interested enough to 
come to the bank. That they were 
carried home is evident in the fact 
that of the 25,000 distributed (children 
were omitted), not ten were thrown on 
the street or sidewalk. 

The distribution of the souvenirs, a 
small ““Buddy”’’ note book, was handled 
through an “anniversary booth.” This 
was erected on the second floor, where 
were located the Real Estate Loan, 
Christmas Savings and Trust Depart- 
ments. Bringing the people up there 
was part of the plan to acquaint them 
with the whole bank. At the time a 
deposit was made or a new account was 
opened a coupon was given the cus- 
tomer which instructed him to present 
it at the anniversary booth on the 
second floor. Up there, when he re- 
ceived the souvenir, he got another 
slip that invited him to visit the third 
floor, as the whole bank was open for 
inspection. That the bank was a 
great, busy, three-story affair, was the 
idea we sought to convey. Duplica- 
tion of souvenirs was prevented by 
furnishing all tellers with blue stamp 
pads, in contrast with the usual red, 
so that they could tell at a glance, 
when entering a deposit, if another had 
already been made that week. 

That the advertising was read, there 
was abundant proof in the results ob- 
tained. The campaign consisted of a 
barrage of three newspaper advertise- 
ments in the local English and foreign 
newspapers, window displays before 
and during the week, moving picture 
film trailers in a large theater, a small 
folder mailed to the savings depositors 
of the bank, a large broadside mailed 
to the other customers of the bank and 
distributed house-to-house throughout 
the bank’s entire territory, and a final 
last minute reminder distributed house- 
to-house, as was the large broadside, 
on the Monday of the week itself. 


fe IS worth noting here that the 
45,000 broadsides 16 x 20 inches in 
size, the 30,000 small folders 6 x 12 
inches in size, the 30,000 twelve-page 
anniversary booklets 6 x 8 inches in 
size, and the 30,000 (15,000 of each) 
coupons and slips were all printed at 
one time with no waste stock on a 38 
x 50-inch sheet. The job was in two 
colors and a 15,000 run was made with 
the broadsides “‘three on,” the anni- 
versary booklets ‘‘two on,” the small 
folders “‘two on’? and the coupons 
“one on.” The cover for the anni- 
versary booklet was of course printed 
separately, but running the other items 
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A good time 


or banks to review their 


bond holdings 


PERIOD of active demand for bonds is an opportune time for banks to re- 
view and perhaps rearrange the structure of their bond investments; the price 
level enables sales to be made to advantage. 

In course of time a bank’s bond investments are likely to lose that balanced 
structure which is so desirable and to need revamping. In this connection we can 
render a substantial service to banks; it is an important part of our business. 

Whatever your preference, you can find the kind or type of bond suitable for 
your bank in the widely diversified list of our offerings. These represent issues 
of our own underwriting; we have a thorough, first-hand knowledge of them. 

It will cost you nothing to obtain from us a careful review of your holdings 
and, if needed, a suggested plan for changes. You are welcome to this service 
yw! you purchase bonds of us or not. 


The following issues are representative of our offerings: 


SHORT TERM 


NAME OF ISSUE 

Central Indiana Power Company 

790 Collateral Gold Notes 
Cohoes Power & Light Corporation 

First Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds 
Empire Gas & Fuel Company (Delaware) 

First & Ref. Con. 3-Year 7% Gold Bonds, Ser.B 5/1/1926 
Government of the Argentine Nation 

7% Gold Bonds 
Government of Switzerland 

5% % Gold Bonds . 
Monongahela West Penn Public Service Co. 

First Lien & Ref. Con. 6% Gold Bonds, SeriesA 27/1/1928 
Morris & Company 

7% 9% \o-Year Sinking Fund Gold Notes. . 
Ohio & Northern Gas Company 

Guaranteed 3-Yr. 7% Sec. Gold Notes, Ser. A 11/1/1925 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. (Chicago) 

3-Year 6% Secured Gold Notes, Series A. . 3/1/1927 
Pressed Steel Car Company 

5% Convertible Gold Bonds 
Pure Oil Company 

6 %4% Sinking Fund Gold Notes, Series A. 
Vermont Hydro-Electric Corporation 

First Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds, Series A . 
West Penn Company 

3-Year 6% Gold Debentures 


MATURITY 


1/1/1929 


8/1/1929 


9/1/1930 


1/1/1933 
- 6/1/1933 
-10/1/1929 


6/15/1925 


LONG TERM 
NAME OF ISSUE 

Armour & Company of Delaware 

First Mtge. 20-Year 5 14% Guar. Gold Bonds, 

Series A 
Commonwealth Edison Company 

First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 
Cudahy Packing Company 

First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds... . . 12/1/1946 
Detroit City Gas Company 

First Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds, SeriesA . . 
Ilinois Power & Light Corporation 

First and Ref. Mtge. 6% Gold Bonds, Ser. A 4/1/1953 
Kansas City Power & Light Company 

First Mtge. 30-Yr. 5% Gold Bonds, Ser. A 9/1/1952 
Metropolitan Edison Company 

First & Ref. Mtge. 6% Gold Bonds, Ser. B 2/1/1952 
Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Company 

First Lien and Ref. Mtge. 6% Gold Bonds . 5/1/1952 
Public Service Company of Colorado 

First Mtge. and Ref. 6% Gold Bonds, Ser. A 9/1/1953 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 

First Lien and Ref. Mtge. 5 % % Gold Bonds, 

Series A 
The Laclede Gas Light Co. (St. Louis, Mo.) 

First Mtge. Coll. & Ref. 30-Yr. 5 14 % Gold 

Bonds, Series C 
West Penn Power Company 

First Mortgage 5 % Gold Bonds, Series A . 


MATURITY 


1/1/1943 


6/1/1943 


7/1/1947 


2/1/1953 


- 3/1/1946 


Current quotations and circulars completely descriptive of any of the above will be supplied upon request 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 
14 Wall St. 


MILWAUKEE 
425 E. Water St. 


CHICAGO 
2015S. La Salle St. 


DETROIT 
601 Griswold St. 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
82 Devonshire St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
610 Second Ave.,S. 


100 South Broad St. 


ST. LOUIS 
319 N. 4th St. 
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Thirty-three 


Thirty-four 


A Dependable 
Guide 


for every Banker! 


152 pages 
Pocket 
size, 5x634. 


Illustrated 
and 


handsomely 
bound. 
c PER COPY, 
S POST PAID 


IN U.S. A. 


Why not give every member of 
your bank’s staff an opportunity to 
read this dependable banking law 
book? 


The author, Arthur F. McCarty, 
who is himself an experienced bank 
attorney, has taken the ordinary 
banking transactions and ina story 
interesting and readable, has set 
forth the /egal facts surrounding the 
work performed by your tellers, 
your clerks, and your officers too, 
in their daily duties. 


One bank we know could have 
saved nearly $2,500 had its staff 
known one banking law decision 
set forth in this handy, pocket-size 
volume. 


Send for copies of this book to- 
day, and have your bank staff read 
“The Lawyer Looks at Banking” from 
cover to cover. 


Bankers Publishing 
Company 


Financial Advertising Agency 


402 Toledo Factories Bldg., 
Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


‘*THE BOOK OF THRIFT”’ 
By 
T. D. MacGregor 


$1.62, POST PAID IN U.S. A. 


This book, now in its fourth edition, will 
help you “‘sell thrift” to your customers. It 
will furnish the ideas, slogans and thoughts 
for your own advertising. Written by the 
“dean of financial advertising” in America. 


Send us your order for “The Book of 
Thrift”’ today! 


Bankers Publishing Company, 


402 Toledo Factories Bldg., 
Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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all together resulted in a huge saving. 

Realizing that many of the benefits 
of a big celebration such as this would 
be lost if some steps weren’t taken to 
bring additional direct results, the com- 
mittee in charge planned a _ stock- 
holders’ and employees’ contest to 
start with the week itself and to run 
for a period of six weeks. Since no 
national advertiser would plan a great 
advertising campaign without backing 
it up with dealers to push the product 
or salesmen to sell it, we wisely applied 
the same principle of merchandising to 
the business of banking. 

The Peoples Stock Yards State 
Bank had on three previous occasions 
staged employees’ contests, all of which 
had produced fine results. But it had 
never enlisted the help of the stock- 
holders of the bank and it was with 
some trepidation that ten representa- 
tive, active stockholders were invited 
to talk over the idea. Only a few 
minutes of discussion were necessary 
to show that a successful contest for 
stockholders was possible, and conse- 
quently a twentieth anniversary stock- 
holders’ banquet was planned to 
launch the drive. 

It is hardly necessary to go into the 
details of these two drives for new 
business. They were planned along 
lines found successful by hundreds of 
other banks. The employees were 
paid for new business secured, the 
stockholders were not. A grand total 
of $1,204,413.71 in new business was 
reached during the six weeks’ contest. 
Eighty per cent of the total was ob- 
tained by the stockholders and officers, 
and 20 per cent by the bank’s eighty- 
five employees. The new _ business 
secured consisted of savings and com- 
mercial accounts, safe deposit custom- 


ers (credited at $50 a box), the sale of © 


first mortgages and bonds, and trust 
business (credited at one-tenth of the 
value of the trust created). These 
results were in addition to the new 


business obtained during Anniversary 
Week. 


O MUCH for direct results. With 

any such affair it is natural that a 
vast amount of free publicity should be 
forthcoming. For several weeks be- 
fore, during and following Anniversary 
Week, the local English and foreign 
dailies and weeklies, as well as the six 
metropolitan newspapers, carried news 
items, articles and photographs. A 
total of nearly two columns appeared 
in the metropolitan papers, while 
literally pages of free publicity were 
contributed by the local papers. 

It is impossible to estimate the value 
of this publicity. It is just as hard to 
gauge the benefits that will accrue as a 
result of the advertising campaign 
staged to sell Anniversary Week, and 
incidentally the bank itself, to the 
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250,000 inhabitants of the bank’s 
trade territory. It is not even possible 
to say that the actual results are those 
that the week and the stockholders’ 
and employees’ contests brought in— 
for the bank’s relations with those new 
customers have only begun. On these 
points the writer of this article will not 
venture an opinion. But he will say 
that the “‘shot gun” methods of secur- 
ing new business—the mass appeal 
and the campaign system—should 
always have a large part in the new- 
business-getting plans of the modern 
bank. 


Your Balance With Depository 
Banks 


(Continued from page 7) 


one of its profitable up-state correspond- 
ents. This up-state bank had a foreign- 
born depositor whose wife and children 
were coming to America in the steerage. 
He had worked several years to bring 
them over, and couldn’t afford to meet 
them in New York. So he consulted a 
teller at the bank, where he had a 
small balance, and the teller spoke to 
the cashier, who wrote the New York 
bank the circumstances. Undoubtedly, 
you would have done just what the 
New York organization did—met the 
immigrants at Ellis Island. saw them 
through, bought them a lunch, and put 
them on the right train. 


REQUESTS for making reservations 

and the purchasing of tickets or mer- 
chandise are everyday affairs, ranging 
all the way from train, theater and 
baseball tickets up to the request of a 
Corn Belt banker last spring for two 
tickets to the National Democratic 
Convention. Evidently he thought this 
a simple chore for his New York bank, 
which could easily get them, being on 
the spot. He was told that they would 
cost near $100 apiece! 

These non-banking chores would be 
more correctly called “courtesies” than 
service, but center city banks have 
built up a reputation for willingness to 
perform them, and now that expenses 
must be watched more closely, are 
trying to let correspondent banks 
understand that they cost money, time 
and often trouble. Where to draw the 
line and say, “‘No—sorry, but we can’t 
do it” is a problem. Generally, the 
bank manages to accommodate its 
correspondents somehow, and charge 
the expense up to good will. The 
foreign-born workman in_ up-state 
New York will never forget how a bank 
met and welcomed his family to the 
United States. He will tell his neighbors, 
and the up state bank gets the credit, 
and its officers feel, if not grateful to the 
New York bank, then confident that it 
will do an occasional chore like that 
efficiently. And the correspondent 
whose mother-in-law was met by a 
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Packard Six and Packard Eight both 
furnished in ten body types, open and 
enclosed. Packard’s extremely liberal 
time-payment plan makes possible the 
immediate enjoyment of a Packard—pur- 
chasing out of income instead of capital 


Thirty-five 


The Packard owner knows that it costs no more to 
wash and polish a Packard than an ordinary car, 


no more to garage one 

and less to insure one; 

that he is getting more miles to the gallon of gasoline; 
more miles to the gallon of oil; 


more miles to the set of tires; 


and that the standardized charges for adjustments 
and repairs are the lowest he has ever experienced. 


Pesak ob Heb MAN WHO. OWNS ONE 
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Postage vs. Interest 


What a change there would be 1n 
the routing of bank mail if the 
rate of postage were based upon 
the elapsed time between the date 
of posting and the delivery of the 
contents at the final destination! 


Yet the cost of postage is neg- 
ligible compared with the loss of 
interest on collections permitted 
to waste nights in post offices and 
days in bank mail racks. 


Collections with documents at- 
tached sent to us are forwarded 
direct within two hours whether 
received by day or night. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $16,800,000 
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The American Beauty Line— 
Savings Pass Books 


Three Sizes (Standardized) 


Six Styles of Binding 
Sixteen Pages including two 
pages of Standard Rules 
White or Safety paper Fillers, 
safeguarded by skeleton page 
numbers. Lithographed Ruling 
Patented Cut Head 
Patented Name Panel 
Inside leaves cut off 


Jackets for all sizes 
Sold thru Dealers, Ask your Sta- 


tioner, or, write us for sample. 


The American Beauty 
Pass Book & Cover Co. 


Dallas, Texas 
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representative from his New York bank 
will probably be more charitable when 
its representatives call to show why his 
balanceisn’t profitable. Such courtesies 
figure definitely in the reputation of the 
bank, but cannot properly be subjected 
to cost analysis. 

An inland bank was turned into a 
trust company just before a_ local 
business show opened in its town. 
Having a booth at the show, and being 
the only trust company in the com- 
munity, it was desired to use some-. 
thing in the way of printed literature 
explaining trust service. The president 
wired his Chicago correspondent bank, 
asking if there wasn’t something in its 
own array of advertising pamphlets 
that could be borrowed—a_ booklet, 
maybe, that would answer if its cover 
were removed and a new trust com- 
pany cover put on instead. Nothing 
suitable could be found in the Chicago 
bank’s advertising material, so the 
advertising manager sat down after 
lunch and wrote a special folder. It was 
only four pages, to be sure, but he took 
half the afternoon preparing the text, 


‘which was then submitted to men in 


the banking organization for correction 
and criticism, and, upon approval, 
hurried to the printer’s and set in type. 
He waited until late that evening to 
read proof at the printing office, and 
next morning the folder was in the 


| mail on its way to the new trust 


company. The latter paid the printing 
bill, but the writing was a courtesy, 
extended by one member of the 
Chicago organization who neglected his 
own work meanwhile. 

Some of the special services rendered 
correspondent banks, while not strictly 
of a banking character, are nevertheless 
things that the center bank can properly 
do for its country correspondent. 


Ke AN example, certain forms of 
special service have grown up around 
shipping documents. A Kansas farmer 
sends a carload of potatoes to St. Louis 
accompanied by bill of lading and draft 
on the consignee. It is strictly a bank 
job to collect that draft and turn over 
the bill of lading. But the St. Louis 
market is full of potatoes, they are 
cheap, the consignee rejects the ship- 
ment for some technical reason, true or 
false. The bank advises its Kansas 
correspondent, who consults with the 
farmer, and as an upshot, a St. Louis 
bank man has to find a customer for a 
carload of perishable foodstuff. Which 
seems to be outside the regular routine 
of banking, yet it is a service that 
more than one big depository bank now 
renders to its correspondents. 
Naturally, it costs money to detail a 
man thoroughly familiar with trans- 
portation technicalities to sell that car. 
But it means great saving to the ship- 
per, and a service by his local bank 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Your Depositors’ Balances are Sacred! 
Overdraits are Very Expensive! And 
are Usually Due to Misunderstandings! 


EMBARRASSMENT OF DEPOSITORS AND INVOLUNTARY OVER- 
DRAFTS ELIMINATED BY OUR WRITTEN COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


Bil CA OLS 


In Your Banh— 


The Telautograph will safeguard you against 
carelessness and misunderstandings in com- 
munication, therefore ELIMINATE most of 
the OVERDRAFTS in your bank. 


The Telautograph record of a transaction 
where overdraft results is valuable for placing 
responsibility. 


The Telautograph will end carelessness on the 
part of your employees because the book- 
keepers and tellers are more careful when they 
write than when they use the telephone. 


The teller will find it much easier to obtain 
information he requires before paying out 
money, because, as he can secure full informa- 
tion regarding a customer in less than one 
minute he will be less inclined to take chances. 


And the beauty of the system is that it is 
strictly private. The depositor will not know 
that his account is investigated thoroughly each 
time he calls at the teller’s window because 
the system is so rapid, silent and accurate. 


* * * * 


The American State Bank, Detroit, says: 
“Errors are impossible with the Telautograph. 


It is also to be considered that with the 
Telautograph there is no audible conversation 
which might lead to possible embarrassment 
for people at the window.” 


The Guardian Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland, 
says: “The Telautograph assures greater 
accuracy than any other method and by it 
responsibility can be readily traced because 
the paper shows the handwriting of the teller or 
the bookkeeper answerable for the inaccuracy.” 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, 
says: ““Telautograph equipment is doing ab- 
solutely everything that is required of it. 
Checking up a depositor’s account is nothing 
more than a matter of a few seconds.” 


Franklin Trust Co., Philadelphia, says: ‘The 
Telautograph enables us in a quiet, efficient 
and secret manner to obtain information on 
our depositor’s accounts, and always without 
causing embarrassment to the client who 
would, no doubt, resent having his account 
questioned by telephone.” 


The Buckeye State Building & Loan Co., 
Columbus, says: ‘We can heartily reeommend 
your service in any business where it is 
necessary to transmit figures from one de- 
partment to another.” 


Each Station Will Cost You 28 Cents Per Day—/ree Maintenance 


SHALL WE SEND OUR BOOKLET—OUR 
MAN—OR BOTH? NO OBLIGATION—EVER! 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION, 448 West 37th St., New York 


Serving Banks Since 1902 
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Simons, Brittain & English, Architects 


THE BANK’S “TOOLS” 


BRANCHES: Cleveland 


Like any good workman, the banker needs 
good “‘tools;’’ the right things to ‘‘do”’ with 
make his work faster, more accurate and 
pleasant. Van Dorn builds bank equip- 
ment that is both practical and beautiful. 


The illustration shows some of the Van 
Dorn work in the Workingman’s Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. It 
includes counters, cash drawers, cages, 
desks, letter files, etc. If you are considering 
alterations or new quarters, let us send 
Van Dorn catalogs. 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Washington 
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that he will not soon forget. Such 
service has come to stay. But who is 
going to pay for it? 

One of the alternatives taken into 
account by the center bankers, in 
putting out-of-town business on a 
profit basis, is making a _ concrete 
charge for services like this, based on 
cost—a charge entirely separate from 
the out-of-town banker’s balance, and 
the regular services for which it is 
supposed to pay, such as drafts or the 
collection of checks and bond coupons. 

Mr. Out-of-Town Banker’s balance 
may be only $1,000 but it is profitable 
because he does only a small draft 
business and keeps the balance up. 
Suppose, however, he is fastidious 
about his draft form, and wants it en- 
graved, with a picture of his bank 
building, or the Statue of Liberty, or 
something else typifying his institu- 
tion. It may cost forty or fifty dollars 
to do the job. Before account anal- 
ysis, the center bank did it gladly, as 
part of its service, but today there is a 
disposition to charge for such forms. 

Again, take credit information, 
which has become an important side 
line with many a center bank. If he 
wants the rating of a distant concern 
to which one of his depositors can sell 
a bill of goods, he must turn to a credit 
agency or his center bank. The latter 
frequently does a respectable credit 
agency business along this line. It 
isn’t paid for by the average balance. 

Quite a little routine service that the 
country banker got from his center 
correspondents is now rendered by the 
Federal Reserve banks. They have 
become competitors of the center bank 
in the collecting of checks and other 
routine work. The center bank is 
called upon to do practically as much 
work, while correspondent bank bal- 
ances have been reduced by reserves 
required to be carried by law in the 
Federal Reserve system. 


Bo the center banker is finding 
ways to lighten his load by diverting 
business through the Federal Reserve 


system. If account analysis shows 
that the correspondent is drawing in 
the same mail against checks sent for 
collection, he may be persuaded to put 
them through his Federal Reserve 
Bank instead, in which case he cannot 
draw against deposits until sufficient 
time has elapsed to make collection. 
Of course, it isn’t easy to step into a 
country bank that has been doing busi- 
ness with your institution for ten or 
fifteen years and win its officers over to 
the policy of making collections 
through Uncle Sam, particularly if the 
country bankers have some ingrained 
grudge against the Federal Reserve 
system, such as the grievance over par 
collection of checks. But it can be 
done. It is being done. And when 
(Continued on page 40) 
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SO MANY TRAVELERS ~ 


‘Cheque’ Everything Except Their Money 
and Themselves. Why ? 


SV ENIY-E IVE per cent of the hundreds of thousands of travel- 

ers in this country assume needless risks with their traveling funds 
and suffer personal inconveniences simply because they do not know 
the money-protection and personal service value of American Express 
Travelers Cheques. 


If there is any doubt about this statement watch the crowd at any rail- 
road ticket window. Note the display of loose money, loosely carried 
in pockets, wide-open to even the clumsiest of light fingers. 


On a Pullman recently a traveler carefully folded his trousers to pre- 
serve the creases and carefully placed them on the shelf. $125 in bills 
was in the hip pocket. In the morning only the trousers, carefully 
creased, remained. 


A careful man on a week-end trip with his family in his car was held 
up when barely out of town and relieved of his machine and his money. 
He is driving a new car now, bought with the insurance on his old 
one; but his uninsured money, which happened to be quite a sum, is 
gone forever. The incident, however, taught him the value of 
Travelers Cheques. 


Two traveling men on their way to a hotel boarded a crowded street 
car. Pickpockets relieved them of their rolls even before they had a 
chance to pay their fare. They also, now, believe in Travelers Cheques. 


The pity of this ignorance about the value of American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques for domestic use is that it needs some such personal 
experience as these to establish the fact that even your money is just 
as easy picking as another’s. 


For use abroad American Express Travelers Cheques have long been the dominat- 
ing demand of travelers. For use in the United States there still remains a prac- 
tically unlimited field. Fortunately, for the traveler, this field is being rapidly 
appropriated by the leading banks of the country as a means of serving their pa- 
trons. 


In the protection of financial paper the American Express Company is constantly 
alert. 57 arrests of criminals for stealing or tampering with American Express 
paper have been made this year in the United States and 35 in Europe. 


American Express Co. 
6§ Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


— 
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es keeping methods are un- 
doubtedly the last word 

in speed, efficiency and ac- 
curacy—but it is our belief 

that no bookkeeping system is 
really complete unless it has at least 
ONE bound book in it—a book 
where tampering must reveal itself— 
a book, in short, that will serve as 
indisputable evidence in any court! 


For nearly four generations, this 
company has been manufacturing 
blank books and other bookkeeping 
forms and equipment. Many of the 
improved methods now in use are 
creations of Mann experts. And just 
as you would expect, Mann Blank 
Books and Loose-Leaf Ledgers are as 
fine in quality, as excellent in work- 
manship and as convenient in 
arrangement as can be_ produced! 


Mann Service includes the. making of any 
Standard or special forms for every type of 
machine bookkeeping; it includes the manu- 
facture of stock blank books and loose-leaf ledgers 
as well as the production of custom work where 
this 1s required. Our bindery and ruling de- 
partments are among the oldest in our factory; 
most of the employees in these departments have 
been with us a score of years or more; all are 
experts of the sort to whom each job is a matter 
of personal pride—which explains why so 
many important municipal, commercial and 
financial institutions keep their records on 


Mann-made blank books. 


Mann-made 
Products include 
Blank Books 

Bound and Loose Leaf 
Lithography 
Printing 
Engraving 
Office and Bank Sup- 

plies 


Mann products are sold only 
through Mann salesmen—never in 
any retail stores save our own in 
Philadelphia. Our salesmen cover 
virtually the entire country. One 
will gladly call on you on request. 
Send for our folder on Mann Blank 


TATE ae Books and Loose-Leaf Ledgers. 


descriptive folders 
about 


WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 
529 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Established 1848 


Paper Mills: 
Lambertville, N. J. 


Manco Safety Paper 
Manco Check Books 
Mantint Safety Checks 
Mann Machine Book- 
keeping Equip- 


ment 


New York Office: 
261 Broadway 
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the country banker deals with a gov- 
ernment institution he obeys the regu- 
lations without resentment, whereas 
in dealing with his center bank he 
expects certain courtesies and allow- 
ances. It’s about the difference be- 
tween paying a bill from a business 
house or arrears of income tax. A bill 
can wait a few days, but when Uncle 
Sam notifies you after two or three 
years that you owe him more taxes, 
and gives you ten days to pay — you pay! 

“The other night,” said a Wall 
Street bank officer, summarizing the 
situation, ‘I was invited to talk before 
a local bankers’ organization in a 
near-by town on the subject of account 
analysis from the standpoint of the 
relation between the local banker and 
his own depositors. Next day, in my 
own work here, it became necessary 
to call up the president of that organ- 
ization, one of our correspondents, and 
tell him his balance was unprofitable. 

““ “Say, you came down here to tell 
us about account analysis,’ he re- 
plied, ‘but I guess you learned more 
about us than we learned from you!’ 

“Account analysis isn’t all account- 


ing. ‘There is a human situation, too, 


whether you analyze depositors or 
Just as the 
depositor resents being told that his 


- business is unprofitable, unless it is 
, done very tactfully, so the correspond- 


ent banker bristles up unless the whole 


| situation is laid frankly before him. 
| But just as the depositor seldom 


knows just how much banking service 


_he is using, because he has never seen 


an analysis, so the country banker 
seldom realizes what the center banks 
are doing for him, and particularly how 
many new forms of service have been 
devised. In the period of prosperity 
centering around 1920, with money in 
good demand at high rates, the center 
banks bid for balances by doing more 
and more for their correspondents. 
High interest rates led many business 
concerns to liquidate their inventories 
and put their money in the bank to 
earn interest, instead of buying more 
merchandise or materials. That led 
to liquidation of commercial paper, 
and eventually to the easy money and 
low interest rates today. Balances do 
not earn as much as they did three or 
four years ago, but the demand for 
service is just as great, and the cost 
of service has risen. Obviously, the 
center banks must put correspondent 
business on a new basis, or curtail 
their service. The correspondent 
banker needs practically all the service 
he has been getting. Measured by 
other prices, it is not costly. The 
center bank’s profit is slender. When 
the correspondent banker with cost 
problems of his own has the facts 
candidly laid before him, he is seldom 
unwilling to pay for what he gets.” 
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Enter, the Banking ‘‘Service 
Station’’ 


(Continued from page 9) 


to the level of the applicant’s com- 
prehension, and wholly devoid of sales 
effort, is a feature. Information not 
usually available is looked up and 
supplied, not in an allotted space of 
time, but in just as many minutes or 
hours as are necessary to get it all, 
not a fragment left behind. 

Likewise painstaking is that division 
of the service that specializes im trust 
information. Aswillinglyas for a single 
investment, the station will investigate 
the facts affecting a list of securities 
covering five foolscap pages, though 
it involve looking up the inheritance 
tax laws of all states to determine their 
bearing on the securities in question. 
Counsel is given on such subjects as 
increasing yield by exchange of-securi- 
ties, reducing tax levies on large and 
complicated holdings, and on all sub- 
jects related to wills, estates, guardian- 
ships, and the various forms of trust. 

One of the innovations bearing direct 
relationship to the Service Station is 
the exchange of Federal Profit Sharing 
certificates by the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank. 
These certificates originally are mailed 
with the electric light bills by the 
Commonwealth Edison Company to 
the people of Chicago. They are 
exchangeable at the bank for coupons 
which have a merchandise value. On 
the back of each coupon appears an 
advertisement of the Service Station, 
concluding with an offer of a home 
budget book and a work sheet—free. 

Over 1,200 persons come to the 
bank daily to exchange their certifi- 
cates and hundreds stop to ask about 
the functions of the Service Station. 

Service Station News is the name 
of an eight-page newspaper mailed 
monthly to anyone who supplies his 
name and address. The paper is 
devoted to the general subjects of 
home economics and profitable living. 
It carries articles on home furnishing 
and decorating, suggesting themes of 
decoration, the kind of furniture and 
fixtures, and their costs. It prints 
articles of interest to the housewife 
ranging from common subjects of the 
kitchen to. the management of the 
family income. It discusses food, 
food values, food prices, clothing for 
every member of the family. 

The first number of the paper was 
distributed by hand to persons who 
came into the bank. The back page 
was provided with a triangular coupon 
imprinted to the effect that the paper 
would be sent regularly, without cost, 
to all persons returning the coupon. 

That was the beginning of the mail- 
ing list. With the third number the 
Service Station News attained a 
circulation of more than 55,000 copies. 
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Avoid This Shadow 


It Darkens Your Bank. 


ale this experiment: lower the window shade (if your 
bank is not equipped with Western Venetian Blinds) 
and watch the shadow travel across the ceiling. See how 
it throws a veil of darkness over the ceiling, thus lessening 
its light reflecting value. 


How illogical!—to paint ceilings light in color for the sole 
purpose of reflecting light, and then to equip windows 
with shades that cloud them with the shadow of darkness. 


Now glance at the window. Note the wasted lighting 
area that is totally obstructed by the window shade. 
Obviously, ordinary window shades interfere with rather 
than aid proper lighting. 


With Western Venetian Blinds these disadvantages are 
overcome. The shadow on the ceiling is eliminated and 
all window area is utilized for lighting purposes. This is 
accomplished because these modern blinds are specially 
designed to render a scientific daylighting service. Each 
ray of light strikes the adjustable slats and is reflected to 
the ceiling, where it is again reflected and diffused. Soft, 
restful da¥light is thus evenly distributed throughout the 
entire room, even lighting the former dark corners. 


In short, Western Venetian Blinds offer a remarkable 
service; and because they replace both awnings and shades 
and are guaranteed for 20 years with only negligible 
repairs required, they are more economical than any 
window equipment obtainable. 


Mail the coupon now for free catalog. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 


General Offices : Los Angeles, Calif. 


Factories: Los Angeles and Kansas City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago, Ill., Hearst Square Bldg. KansasCity, Mo.,14thand Montgall 
Seattle, Wash., 1425 Fifth Avenue Portland, Ore. , 213 Fitzpatrick Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga., 803 Flatiron Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,921 Hearst Bldg. 
New York, N. Y., 41 E. 42nd St., 310 Liggett Bldg. 


TEXAS AGENTS: 


Two Republics Sales Service, 523 Hicks Bldg., San Antonio 
218 Southwestern Life Bldg., Dallas 401 2nd Nat’! Bank Bldg., Houston 
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Note this Scientific 
Method of Lighting 


Western Venetian Blinds 
utilize 100% of window 
area for lighting purposes. 
Distribution of daylight is 
accomplished by reflection, 
thus eliminating glare and 
providing perfect light for 
every part of the bank. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 
2703 Long Beach Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, 
without obligation, your 50- 
page illustrated catalog, “Indi- 
rect Daylight For Banking 
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Western Venetian Blinds 


MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~LESS GLARE 
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Bank Man, Do You Know Your 
Bank? 


(Continued from page 11) 
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with balances under $100 as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1923, and strike an average of 
these balances. Thirty-two banks did 
so, and it was found that these banks 
were carrying a total of 33,983 ac- 
counts, of which 15,189 were under 
$100, the average balance being $32.50. 

It is doubtful if any of these banks 
had ever made so simple a test of their 
business. They did not know their 
banks from this viewpoint. It is 
perfectly obvious that no bank can 
carry at a profit an account that earns 


How INDEX VISIBLE |\2:3t2 


= | may now proceed to correct the evil. 

P, D ne d. d. N » | And if they choose to continue carrying 
aYVS 1V1 en S in ; | | these accounts in the old manner, 
without effort to improve their status, 


Customer Satisfaction ; that is their own affair. At least they 


will have the consolation of knowing 


OUR years ago, the Navy Savings Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y. = | that they carry fully 40 per cent of 
decided to break away from the old card in box method of in- a their accounts at a distinct loss, and 
dexing accounts. f, | that the large accounts must carry 
They required a visible card record that could be easily expanded to 3 their weaker neighbors 
a hundred thousand names; whose visibility would enable the eye to & : ‘ é : 
locate instantly any desired card; and whose flexibility would permit Banking is, at the same time, an 
cards to be easily inserted or withdrawn at any place, preserving a i exact and an inexact science. The 
strict alphabetical sequence. After careful investigation, INDEX : income of a bank can be traced to the 


VISIBLE was seletred) minutest detail, and each item of 
Speaking of their experience with the installation, Mr. R. C. Ela easo profit definitely determined. The 


Tyas et operating costs can also be minutel 

“Identifying savings depositors with Index Visible Cabinet Files has resulted SS Pp § : : y 

in the quicker and better customer service that brings increased business. ce analyzed, insofar as expenditure 1S 

The depositor is made to feel that he is known at his bank, and long lines 4 concerned: but the losses from un- 
> 


of people are handled with no exasperating delays.” ll df d d fi hlasHel 
The Navy Savings Bank started with three Index Visible Drawfiles. COUCHES unds and unprontabie »bal- 


Today they use twelve. You, too, can profit by this better system. a ances cannot be known to a nicety. 
Why not mail the coupon and let us tell you more about it? > The cost of handling a single check 


has been carried to five decimals; but 


INDEX VISIBLE, INC. : that is not to say it is the exact cost, 


: f | there being many unknown factors 
Main Office and Factory: New Haven, Conn. | that are only approximated. Such an 


Sales and Service Offices in Leading Cities g | analysis will, however, demonstrate 
Canadian Factory: 38 Clifford St., Toronto . the cost with sufficient certainty to 
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prove the point that the small account 
is a financial burden to the bank. 


: In the simple test made by the 
Nassau County bankers, their eyes 
have been opened and they have had a 
new vision of their banks. They now 


know that unconsciously they have 


been inviting costly business. They 
# | can apply corrective measures, and 
; doubtless will; but if “ignorance is 

bliss,” they are now in position to 


know what their bliss costs them. 


The value of statistics lies not in 

their compilation, but in the use of the 

ay CCON iS C information gathered. And the bank- 
er-statistician has many advantages 

over his fellow who is either too busy 
or disinclined to dissect his banking 
operations. The former knows where 


he stands; the other does not. 


All Wrong 


Wife— You seem worried, dear. Did 
anything go wrong at the bank today? 
Bank President—Yes; the cashier. 
— Judge. 


INDEX VISIBLE, INC. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


INDEX VISIBLE in the teller’s cage, and 


Please send more detailed information about l 
other departments of the bank. | 
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Shall We Charge the Little 
Fellow ? 


(Continued from page 20) 


and instances of refusal because of the 
‘charge to open an account with any of 
our banks, are rare. When they once 
become depositors, the service charge, 
apparently, has no effect whatever.” 

S. C. Ganz, manager of the Phoenix 
Clearing House Association and as- 
sistant cashier of the National Bank of 
Arizona, writes: “The plan is very 
satisfactory and every bank here re- 
ports that it has gotten rid of a number 
of small accounts which were operated 
at a loss, or that the depositor has kept 
a balance which would not subject him 
to the charge, or that the charge has 
at least compensated the bank in part 
for the expense of maintaining the ac- 
count. The public accepted this plan 
very nicely, inasmuch as considerable 
newspaper advertising was put into 
effect for about one month previous to 
the first imposition of the charge, and 
all of the banks displayed lobby cards 
giving notice.” 

Arthur C. Mason, secretary of the 
Hartford Clearing House Association 
and cashier of the State Bank and 
Trust Company, writes: “I understand 
that the Hartford banks as a whole 
have had very good experience with 
this service charge. The depositors 
who have not built up their balances 
have been perfectly willing to pay the 
small charge for service which they re- 
ceived.. We advertised the matter 
quite extensively in the papers over the 
signatures of all of the banks composing 
the clearing house association.” 

J. R. Capps, manager of the Des 
Moines Clearing House Association 
and cashier of the Iowa National Bank 
writes: “This ruling has been in effect 
here for several years and we believe is 
operating very satisfactorily. We ex- 
perienced very little difficulty at the 
time the plan was inaugurated. Very 
few of the customers objected to the 
payment of a charge. Some of them 
felt that they should have an offsetting 
credit for money in the savings depart- 
ment but this has not been allowed. 
Quite a few of the accounts were 
closed or consolidated, and others were 
increased. Quite a number changed 
from bank to bank but apparently each 
bank gained about as many accounts 
as it lost and the plan is now operating 
on a very successful basis. We are 
very well satisfied with it.” 

_ J. L. Pomeroy, manager of the Min- 
neapolis Clearing House Association, 
writes: ““The plan has worked out very 
satisfactorily. When this arrange- 
ment was put into effect a large num- 
ber of accounts were closed and when 
the service charge was raised to $1.00 
per month in January of the present 
year, another large number of accounts 
-were closed; for example, in the First 
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Rand Visible Card Records 
Originally Devised for 
Banks—25 Years Ago 


HE first Visible Records ever de- 


vised—invented by James H. Rand 


twenty-five 


years ago—vwere planned 


for banking use. 

The success of the Rand idea, its adop- 

tion by leading banks, led later to its James H. Rand in- 
extension to every line of commercial vented VISIBLE 
and professional use throughout the Card Records. 


world. 


There have been 
imitators of Rand 


For a quarter of a century, however, systems, but the 
the Rand organization has constantly genius which cre- 


studied the banking record need. It 


ated leadership has 
continuously main- 


has perfected the Rand Visible Card tained 
Record idea until now it meets every 

banking requirement. 

Whatever your record problem it has 

already been solved for leading banking 


institutions, 


or can be, by the Rand 


corps of bank record experts—and the 
service is free. Write for particulars. 


RAND COMPANY, INC. 
809 Rand Building, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Canadian Plant, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Pil ORNEECES Re 


RAND COMPANY, INC. 
809 Rand Building 
No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


You may send me data on 
Rand Visible Card Records for 
departments checked below. 


[_] Signature 
[_] Central File 


(New Business) 
[_] Stop Payment 
[_] Safe Deposit 
(_] Inactive Ledger 


INVENTOR (_] Liability Ledger 
; [.] Automobile Finance 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The* Horse Shoe” Dime Magnet 


Attracts Accounts for You and Dimes for Your Depositors 


Mecident, please notify 


a oF 


It cure cf serioun iilnas 


The illustration shows the ‘‘Horse Shoe” Bank 
in Gentlemen’s purse made of Genuine Leather 


The combination Good-Luck purse and Bank make a beautiful Account 
getter. Your “Ad” is carried on this purse as well as on the Bank. 
The purse provides the means for carrying the bank so that the depositor 
has the bank with him when the desire to save presents itself, the means 
of deposit is at hand, not at home, lost, misplaced or hidden. Made 


for ladies too. 
WRITE FOR A SAMPLE 


BANKERS THRIFT CORP., 2240-42 No. Racine Ave., Chicago 


CENTRAL PARK, 


PR, 


Flexlume Electric Signs 
ASLEXLUME Electric Sign for neighbor- 


hood banks is a distinct convenience 
to the public. No other advertising will so. 
quickly establish the location of a branch and point 
out its relationship to the parent.institution. 
Let us prepare a sketch showing a Flexlume for your requirements 
FLEXLUME CORPORATION : 
1050 Military Road BUFFALO, N.Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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National Bank, of which I am‘an officer, 
we lost in the first instance about 2,500 
accounts; since the first of January 
about 1,500 accounts. We do not con- 
sider the loss a matter of any regret be- 
cause we feel that we have gotten rid 
of a lot of worthless business. When 
the plan originally went into effect we 
published a notice in the newspapers 
and notified customers by mail, giving 
them a month’s notice.” 

A letter received from Philip Stock- 
ton, treasurer of the Boston Clearing 
House Association and president of the 
Old Colony Trust Company, is of 
special interest because of the fact that 
the monthly service plan has been in 
operation in that city only since June 1, 
1924. Mr. Stockton says: ‘‘The plan 
appears to be satisfactory to a large 
majority of depositors. No difficulties 
have been encountered. A great many 
accounts have been merged with other 
accounts so that the total average 
would be over $300 and a great many 
depositors who live in suburban cities 
and towns have shifted their household 
accounts to those cities and towns, an 
alternative that is quite reasonable and 
satisfactory to us. We did no educa- 
tional advertising but wrote up news- 
paper stories which were published free 
of charge. It is impossible to say 
whether or not the total deposits have 
shrunk at all in the various banks. I 
think in our bank the increases in the 
accounts. below $300 have more than 
offset the withdrawals to other banks 
and other towns. This will probably 
prove so throughout Boston.”’ 

It is possible that in time every bank 
will charge for its services like other 
business institutions. The monthly 
service plan has successfully passed the 
experimental stage. 

Clearly the real remedy lies in 
united action. Few bankers have any 
inclination to risk the elimination of a 
large percentage of their accounts 
suddenly. There must be whole-hearted 
co-operation. 


Bank Ways With the Women 
of Utica 


(Continued from page 16) 


willing to work. I have found apart- 
ments, maids, helped women get 
positions, directed them to doctors, 
shops, dentists and all sorts of things. 
Often they tell someone else about it 
and that someone decides ours is a 
good place to leave his money and 
comes in and opens an account. 

It is the best means of advertising 
on earth, because it is the really 
human contact in  business—this 
personal service of one human being to 
another. Did it ever occur to you how 
many institutions spend thousands and 
thousands of dollars to develop that 
intangible but most important asset 
called “‘good will,” and then com- 
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pletely overlook the necessity of ana- 
lyzing the essentials requisite to 
bring that “good will’ and keep it. 
It is useless for a bank to advertise if 
the favorable impression concerning 
the service the depositor was to 
receive, is blasted as soon as he steps 
inside. 

It has been my ambition to make 
our department as comfortable and 
attractive as possible, that each one of 
our 15,000 women depositors may 
take away with her a sense of gratitude, 
a better knowledge of-banking every 
time she comes, and a conviction that 
she has a woman friend who will make 
an attempt to assist her with all her 
problems. My slogan is “GO TO 
THE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 
OF THE CITIZENS TRUST CoO., 
OPEN AN ACCOUNT, THEN ASK 
FOR SERVICE, BECAUSE WE 
HAVE IT TO GIVE.” 


New Business in a Post-Prandial 
Way 


(Continued from page 24) 


tell us that it bats well over the 300 
mark. 

“*Our art service at the First National 
Bank of Madison is so good that we 
were able to find but nine illustrations 
adaptable for use in a ‘What’s Wrong 
With This Picture’ series. The art- 
ists whose work we reproduced in our 
series as it finally appeared may feel 
abashed at our trenchant implica- 
tions that there is something wrong 
with their pictures. We have not been 
perturbed, however, for the series 
brought gratifying results. 

“Our campaign was necessarily in 
behalf of several departments. With 
the same head on each advertisement, 
we felt impelled to vary the copy to 
embrace the different departments; 
first, because we wanted to spring a 
diversified attack which would not 
lull, and second, because in the instance 
of each advertisement it was impera- 
tive that our copy be as explanative 
of the illustration as possible. 

**This series got attention. The ad- 
vertisements were read. That’s what 
the curiosity appeal helped accomplish. 
It was up to the copy to do the rest. 
And we believe it did.” 


In DIRECT-BY-MAIL advertising it is 
highly essential that the bank 
know where its message is going and 
whether or not that message is reach- 
ing the desired destination. When- 
ever it is not reaching destination, 
time and money are being wasted. 
One bank that did alittle experimenting 
by interviewing 100 persons on the mail- 
ing list, found that in 29 instances out 
of 100 the addresses were incorrect, 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
addresses had first been checked by 
a return postcard inclosed with a 
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Smeets A COLLATERAL 


TICKLER 
OF NOTE DUE 


REGISTER 
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ENDORSEMENT OR COLLATERAL 


See is the watchword and foundation upon which a successful Bank is built. 
Safety must exist not only within the Institution, but without as well. Officers 
and Directors think in terms of Safety, the public think of an Institution as a 
“Safe” Bank with which to deal. 

Safety must be maintained throughout every department of the Institution to 
secure the full confidence of the Public. 

The Note and Loan Department in Banking is every bit as worthy of protec- 
tion as the checking accounts, or the safe, which is safety in itself, but in lots of 
cases does not receive it. 

Safety in its broadest sense cannot be had by old-fashioned methods because 
the old methods of Note and Loan Registration admit of many possibilities for 
errors that are at once eliminated when the 


OPERATION 
UN REGISTER 


is installed. ‘The massive strong doors and very intricate combination of the safe 
would mean absolutely nothing toward SAFETY without the construction of the 
other five walls. The same condition exists in the Note and Loan Department 
of the Bank which has taken no steps to secure its safety and guard against the 
95% of errors which occur, due to copying. 

The five sheets, Register, Notice, Tickler, Maker and Endorser, of the ONE 
OPERATION NOTE REGISTER SYSTEM are the five strong walls of your 
Note and Loan Department. One typewriten operation only and every necessary 
record is accurately provided. 


Union SaAvincs SysTEMS COMPANY 
““Good Things for Banks” LANCASTER, Pa. 


CaNADIAN DisrrisutTors: Business SysreMs, Lrp., Toronto 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Waukegan National Bank 


Waukegan, Illinois 


Now being built and equipped by the 
St. Louis Bank Equipment Company under their 


Single Contract 


Method 


This service replaces 
the cumbersome and 
expensive overlapping 
of functions and the 
pyramiding of fees 
which result from the 
separate employment 
of architects, engi- 
neers, contractors and 
sub-contractors. Total 
cost is definitely deter- 
mined and guaranteed 
by us in advance. 

We will, without obliga- 
tion, furnish photographs, 
plans, cost data and other 


information to any 
banker. 


St. Louis Bank Equipment Company 


Bank Builders 


807-811 Walnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ETERNAL INK 


Proof to Age, Air, Sun- 
shine and Chemicals 


GEES signatures, ledger 


records, legal documents 


and business forms of all 
kinds, can be made forever 
safe from alteration or 
obliteration by the use of 
HIGGINS’ ETERNAL INK. 


The pure carbon ink strikes 
through the paper on which 
it is written and cannot be 
eradicated unless the paper 
itself is destroyed. 


Reason enough why your 
business should use it. 


For safety’s sake, use 


HIGGINS’ ETERNAL! 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & Co. 


271 Ninth Street 


CHICAGO 


Brooklyn, N. Y. — 


LONDON ~ 
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personal letter informing those on the 
list that some valuable booklets were to 
be sent to them. The plan of distribut- 
ing bank advertising literature from 
house to house eliminates such wastage 
because no names or addresses are 
necessary, and the literature goes into 
every home—100 per cent circulation. 


Fou newspaper page advertise- 
ments are frequently used by the 
First Wisconsin National Bank. A 
recent one was headed ‘‘Milwaukee’s 
Financial Department Store’ and con- 
tained a description of the varied 
services of the First Wisconsin group. 
Another was in the rotogravure section 
and in it were pictures of the bank 
building, Chairman Fuller and Presi- 
dent Kasten, and various groups and 
interior views. 


Ir vou feel that you must do a little 
specialty advertising once in a while, 
try to make the gift article something 
that the recipient will use or have 
before him every day. For example, in 
these times when there are millions ef 
automobiles in the United States, many 
banks are giving away little cardboard 
or leather covers for the state auto- 
mobile license. In suburban com- 
munities where many persons travel 
daily on ‘‘commutation” tickets to the 
city, a very useful gift is a little wallet 
to carry the commutation ticket or 
railroad time-table. As good will 
producers, there is little to be said 
against such advertising specialties for 
banks if they do not use up too much of 
the advertising appropriation. 


Tue humble but important cow is 
glorified in an advertisement of the 
First National Bank of Petersburg, 
N. D., as follows: 

‘Wherever the cow has taken her 
rightful place, and man has done his 
part, we find the highest type of 
farming; we find farmers living on their 
own farms, raising crops in rotation, 
which is the way the Lord intended us 
to farm.” 


Booxtets and other printed matter 
this month include these: 

A folder on fur storage by the 
Yonkers Trust Company, Yonkers, N.Y. 

An unusual statement folder is that 
of the First National Bank of St. 
Paul, Minn., the cover being illustrated 
with a picture of the city’s early days. 

“The Red Book of Inheritance 
Taxes,’ with a list of corporations and 
states where incorporated, put out by 
the Continental and Commercial 
Banks, Chicago. It is a valuable refer- 
ence work. 

The convention number of Cage and 
Desk, San Francisco chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking. This 
magazine was adjudged best of the 
chapter publications at the Baltimore 
convention. 
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Recent Law in Canadian Courts 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


“[MMIGRANTS and tourists pass 
freely between the United States 
and Canada, unhampered by the 
international boundary. Secret 
societies exchange fraternal visits. 
Churches extend calls without regard 
to citizenship. Cupid shoots his 
arrows indiscriminately, unhampered 
by custom houses or red tape.” 

So said a prominent Canadian 
statesman recently at an American 
banquet table,.and he might have 
added that American and Canadian 
banks interlock and exchange business 
to an extent that would belie the 
existence of tariff walls. 

It would not, therefore, be out of 
place to give a brief review of the 
leading banking decisions of the Cana- 
dian courts during the year 1923, for 
the benefit of American bankers who 
have more or less business in the 
northern Dominion. 

The case of White vs. Royal Bank, a 
decision of the Ontario Supreme Court, 
covers a point that will no doubt arise 
again, in view of the fact that a 
bankruptcy law is now in force in 
Canada. 

In this case a check came in in the 
regular course of business, was stamped 
paid, charged to the drawer’s account, 
and credited to the forwarding bank, 
and then the paying bank learned that 
the drawer was in liquidation. 

The decision was that this consti- 
tuted an appropriation which could not 
be revoked after the paying bank was 
notified of the insolvency. 

In order to convince the reader at the 
outset that banking problems are the 
same on both sides of the international 
boundary, it may be pointed out right 
here that the same point arose in a 
decision of the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals where X gave a check to Y, 
a petition in bankruptcy was filed 
against X, the bank paid the check, 
but with no knowledge thereof, the 
trustee in bankruptcy sued the bank, 
and the Circuit Court decided that the 
bank was not liable. 

“But we think that both on principle 
and authority the bank is not liable for 
good faith payments to third parties 
made before the adjudication, upon 
depositors’ checks in the regular course 
of business and without knowledge or 
notice of bankruptcy,”’ said the Ameri- 
can courts in the case referred to. 

Another case decided in 1923 by the 
Manitoba courts should also be referred 
to, in view of the present position of the 
branch bank question in the United 
States. In this case one branch bank 
forwarded negotiable instruments, pay- 
able to bearer, to another branch of the 
same bank, received no acknowledg- 


ment thereof, made no inquiries for a 
space of six weeks, and then, having 
learned that the documents had gone 
astray, took no immediate steps to 
warn the parties concerned so that 
payment might be stopped, and the 
decision was that the bank was re- 
sponsible, on the ground that its 
negligence was the effective cause of 
the theft and subsequent negotiation 
of the papers. 

An American case which is practi- 
cally “‘on all fours’? with the Manitoba 
one is a decision of the Texas courts 
reported in 238 Southwestern Reporter, 
362, where a depositor handed Liberty 
bonds to a bank to be sold and placed 
to his credit. The bank forwarded the 
bonds to another bank to be sold, 
neglected to register them, the bonds 
were lost in the mail, and the court 
ruled that this was such negligence on 
the part of the bank as would render it 
liable to the depositor for the value of 
the bonds. 

“Now, it is, of course, unfortunate 
that the bank has to be responsible for 
this loss, after its cashier had been 
careful to instruct that these bonds 
should be registered, but under the 
law the bank is responsible for the act 
of its employees in failing to comply 
with these instructions,” said the 
Texas courts. 

The ever present question of hus- 
band and wife came before the Ontario 
courts in a case where X drew a draft 
on Y, Y’s wife accepted it without 
authority, the bank paid the draft and 
charged it to Y, and the courts ruled 
that the bank had no authority to do 
SO. 

Another variation of the same theme 
is involved in a British Columbia case 
where a company was indebted to a 
bank, which demanded security. The 
secretary of the company, by false and 
fraudulent representations, induced X 
to pledge certain bonds with the bank 
as security for the company’s indebted- 
ness. 

Then, X, when he found that he 
had been defrauded, brought suit 
against the bank to recover his 
bonds. 

“We took the bonds in good faith, 
and are not responsible for the fraud of 
the secretary,” the bank contended, 
but the British Columbia courts ruled 
otherwise, and X recovered his securi- 
ties. 

There are several other Canadian 
decisions along banking lines, but they 
do not cover outstanding points, and 
are not referred to herein, but one 
case which cannot be overlooked is a 
Manitoba decision where a depositor 
was in insolvent circumstances, to the 
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For new accounts 


! 
—these strong helps. 


HOUSANDS of banks are using 
these free helps effectively in 
adding new. accounts: 


First, the tangible weight of positive 
protection—offered by Super-Safety 
INSURED Bank Checks. Broadcast 
tomillions,monthly,throughAmerica s 
most influential publications. 


Second, the diversity of powerful 
advertising material furnished free 
to banks using Super-Safety IN- 
SURED Checks. Display matter 
for lobbies, grills, windows. Special 
advertising copy for local newspapers. 
A campaign of powerful ads on “Pay 
by Check. Compelling letters, 
folders, envelope stuffers, and the 
like. The service of our own adver- 
tising department and agency. 


Super-Safety INSURED Checks have 
come to stay. The need for them 
has been proved. Safety paper and 
other devices are good as far as 
they go. But insurance is the only 
positive protection. These checks auto- 
matically insure bank and depositor 
for $1,000 against raised check loss. 
This insurance is issued by the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., 
one of the strongest in 
America—with more than 
twenty million dollars in 
assets. 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 


New York 
Atlanta 


San Francisco 
Denver 


Chicago 
Dallas 
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AKE this test!—Write 100 words 
with Semi-Hex and any other 
pencil. Compare them for smoothness, 
easy, comfortable writing, long-lasting 


lead. 


Compare them for quality, for economy, 
for satisfaction. 


Prove to yourself that Semi-Hex is “the 
pencil incomparable.” . Then make Semi- 
Hex your standard writing instrument. 


Send 1o cents for a sample set of 
three pencils including Semi-Hex 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 


Jersey City \ ) New Jersey 


« 
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ANKERS planning to operate a Christmas Club in 1925 a 

are invited to write for information concerning THE bs 
<AUTO-TELLER (HRISTMAS (LUB. This new plan will a 
interest you because it insures a permanent savings account bs 
from each Christmas Club member. It also makes possible ks 
the collection of Christmas Club dues in many places at all bs 
times. It can be used in conjunction with your present ie 
Club, or independently. Writing involves no obligation and Bs 
. . . ‘ : th 
will give you a new idea. Address National Automatic Bs 
Teller Corporation, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Be 


knowledge of the bank, which applied 
the depositor’s deposit account to the 
bank’s liability within the three months’ 
limit laid down by the Canadian 
Bankruptcy Act, and the Manitoba 
courts ruled that the bank was in no 
better position than any other creditor, 
and could not hold the money so 
appropriated against the depositor’s 
general creditors. 

Another interesting point arose in 
the same case, as the evidence showed 
that a commission agent received the 
proceeds of property sold by him for his 
principal, deducted his own commis- 
sion, deposited the balance in his own 
general account—and went into bank- 
ruptcy. 

The decision was that such money 
was trust money to which the principal 
was entitled in preference to the general 
creditors, as long as the money could 
be traced. ~ 


Under the Blotter 


HE directors of the Blackstone 

Bank were in session assembled, 
and the cashier was holding their un- 
divided attention. 

“About fifteen days ago, Joe Brew- 
ster sauntered into the bank, went 
down to the safety deposit vault, 
and unlocked his box,’ the- cashier 
explained. 

“Well, I suppose that happens 200 or 
300 times every week,”’ Director Brown 
suggested. 

“Yes, but I don’t suppose this par- 
ticular case ever happened since Noah 
banked on Ararat,’ the cashier re- 
torted. ‘You see, Brewster carried his 
box across to the long steel table at the 
end of the room, took out the insurance 
policy that he was transferring, put in a 
Liberty bond that he’d just bought that 
forenoon—and pushed the big blotter 
to one side.”’ 

“Well, pushing a blotter around isn’t 
as serious as pushing a policeman,” 
Director Brown came back. 

“That depends on what’s under the 
blotter,’ was the quiet reply. ‘“‘In this 
particular instance there happened to 
be ten bright and new $1,000 bills.”’ 

“Holy Jemima—what did Brewster 
do?”’ was the unanimous query. 

“He brought them up and laid them 
on my desk,’ was the quiet reply. 
*“* “These must belong to some guy that 
was in the vault ahead of me, and 
you'll have no trouble in finding an 
owner,’ Brewster told me.”’ 

“No, I don’t imagine you would 
have.” 

‘Well, finding an owner is exactly 
what we've failed to do,” the cashier 
said. ‘‘As a last resort, we went over 
our books, and wrote to every person 
having a box in our vault, and—”’ 

“You mean to tell us that you didn’t 
find an owner?” 

‘“‘There’s no more sign of an owner 
for those bills than there is value in a 
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German mark,” the cashier assured 
them. 

“Well, why worry? The bank’s in 
$10,000 until the owner appears, at 
least.” 

“But Brewster came in this afternoon, 
I told him we hadn’t found an owner, 
and he demanded the cash. Says he’s 
been to a lawyer, and threatens to sue 
the bank if we don’t hand over the 
coin.” 3 

“Well, I’ve always understood that 
the finder of lost property has a good 
title against all the world until the real 
owner appears, so it looks as if Brewster 
had a good case,” Director Black ad- 
mitted. : 

“Then, what did he want to hand 
over the money for? Seems to me he 
lost his right when he gave up the 
bills,’ Director White suggested. 

“T contend that we’re entitled to the 
money on the ground that it really 
never left our control, and that Brew- 
ster wasn’t the real finder,’ another 
director declared. 

*T don’t know a single thing about 
it, but I’d say to hang on to what we’ve 
got and fight the suit, if Brewster sues,” 
Director Brown asserted. 

Now, itis always dangerous to act 
upon the views of a director who ad- 
mits that he knows nothing about the 
case, especially where legal matters are 
concerned, but, in this instance, Direc- 
tor Brown happened to be right, and 
the cashier was wrong when he said 
that the case was a new one, as the 
Missouri Supreme Court in a case re- 
ported in 172 Southwestern Reporter, 
376, was faced by a similar state of 
facts—and decided in favor of the bank 
on the ground that the money was not 
lost, and was never out of the custody 
and control of the bank. 

‘Now, the authorities as a general 
rule hold that money or other property 
voluntarily laid down and forgotten is 
not, in legal contemplation, lost, and 
that the owner of the shop, bank, or 
other place where it is left is the proper 
custodian rather than the person who 
happens to discover it, as well also as 
to all other persons except the owner,” 
said the court. 


The Policy That Didn't Protect 


SL V2 just moved into your city and 
want to open a deposit account,” 
the customer suggested. 

‘Glad to have your business,” the 
cashier agreed—and the new customer 
made an initial deposit of $7,000. 

Two days later, and during the 
usual rush hour, the customer walked 
up to the wicket occupied by teller 
No. 1, presented a check payable 
to ‘“‘cash’’ for $7,000. The teller con- 
sulted the accountant, found that the 
account was “good,” and paid. 

Then fate (or connivance) inter- 
vened, assisted by ‘‘the long arm of 
coincidence,” and the teller answered 


The Security 
of Usefulness 


MILLIONS OF TELEPHONES 
BELL SYSTEM 


Forty-nine 
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‘all 


lee Bell System’s net gain in stations owned 
by it in 1921, was 580,176; in 1922, 600,658; 
and in 1923, 891,342. 

Over 700,000 telephones will be added this year 
at the present rate of growth. This growth 
evidences the usefulness of the service. 


Year by year the number of: people nearby or 
at great distances who can be reached by tele- 
phone, increases by hundreds of thousands. 
The value of the telephone is increased as the 
service expands. 

The usefulness and value of the service form 
the basis of the Bell System structure. 

They have resulted in steady earnings and an 
unbroken dividend record of over forty years. 

A. T. & T. Company’s stock pays 9% dividends. 


It can be bought in the open market to yield over 
7%. Write for pamphlet, “Some Financial Facts.” 


195 Broadway 


the telephone which had begun to ring 
while he was counting out the bills. 

‘Wanted at the city hospital at 
once—serious accident to member of 
your family,” the message stated. 

Then the teller did what any ordi- 
nary teller would do under the same 
circumstances. He locked up _ his 
wicket, left the check on his desk, 
grabbed his hat, and hustled away to 
the hospital. 

Then the rest was easy. The cus- 
tomer filled out another check for 
$7,000 and presented it to teller No. 
2. The second teller consulted the 
account, found that the account was 
still “good,” as the first check was still 
in the wicket of teller No. 1, and 
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D.E Houston, President 
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‘The People’s 
Messenger’’ 


Reed Master Plan 


EMPHATICALLY 
BETTER 
ADVERTISING 
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6 Banker Associates 
111 West’ Washington Street 


STATE 2481 CHICAGO 


q Bankers look to The Burroughs Clearing 
ouse for dependable information whether 
it be in the editorial or advertising columns. 


q| That’s another reason why advertising in 
The Clearing House pays out. 


qi Lowest rate in the bank magazine field. 
Q] It will pay you to investigate. 


Checks that 
create agood 
impression 


Your checks re- 
flect the character 
of your institution. 

By making your 
checkson National 
Safety Paper, you 
show that your 


bank gives its de- 
positors the utmost 
protection. 

Any erasure on 
National Safety 
Paper — whether 
by chemicals, knife 
or eraser—is in- 
stantly exposed by 
a glaring white 
spot. 

Specify National 
Safety Paper to 
your stationer, 
printer, or lith- 
ographer. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 

61 Broadway, New York 5 

National Safety Paper is also made 


tn Canada by George La Monte 
€F Son, Ltd., Toronto 


| the customer walked out with $14,000 


of the bank’s money to show for his 


_ original deposit. 


Half an hour later teller No. 1 
returned and reported that the scare 
message was a fake, and then the loss 
was discovered. 

“It’s too bad, but we’ve got a 
banker’s bond protecting us ‘from loss 
through robbery, burglary, theft or 
holdup,’ and I’ll put in a claim to the 
local office this afternoon,” the vice- 


| president assured the anxious em- 


ployees. 

“Nothing doing,” the local agent 
averred, when the vice-president ex- 
plained the situation. ‘‘There’s a 
clause in your bond that says it doesn’t 
protect you in case of ‘loss caused by 
an overpayment by a teller to a cus- 
tomer.’”’ 

“Yes, but it does protect us from 
theft, and if this isn’t a plain case of 
theft, then I don’t know plain Eng- 
lish,’ the vice-president argued. 

“No—it’s a simple overpayment, 
and we admit no liability,” the local 
agent repeated. 

In a recent case involving these 
facts and reported in 195 N. W. 253, 
the Supreme Court of Iowa decided in 
favor of the surety company, and 
ruled that the bank had to stand the 
loss, on the ground that the customer 
was guilty of “false pretenses,” but 
not of “theft.” 


“Swapping” Checks” 


“oll HAVE a little banking scheme 
in my mind that I’d like to work 

out with your assistance,’ Madison 

suggested. 

“What’s the big 
asked. 

“It’s like this,” Madison explained, 
“T’m doing business with the Monarch 
Trust Company here, and I’m carrying 
a deposit account with the Border 


idea?’’ Benson 


| National Bank over in Belfast.” 


“Well, the man that’s got two bank 
accounts in these days is some pluto- 
erates: 

‘And I want to deposit a check with 
the Monarch Trust Company here 
today, and get credit for it.” 

“Well, that requires no banking 
expert to lineup. Draw acheck on the 
Border National and deposit it to your 
credit with the trust company,’’ Benson 
suggested. 

“Yes, but I want to do it without 
letting the trust company know I’ve 
got the Belfast account,’ Madison 
demurred. 

“Oh, that’s a pig of another snout, 
but how can I help you out?” 

“You give me your check for $3,000 
on the River Bank up in Canterbury 
and —’”’ 

“But I haven’t got that much to my 
credit,’ Benson objected. 

“Hold on a minute. I'll give you 
my check for $3,000 on the Frontier 
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Bank of Belfast, and you can deposit it 
in the River Bank when you go up 
tomorrow morning, before your check 
comes in. Then I’ll deposit your 
check with the trust company here, get 
credit for it, and they’ll never know 
that there’s such a thing as my Belfast 
account.” 

“Some little idea,’’ Benson agreed, 
and the checks were signed and 
swapped. 

Then events moved rapidly, as the 
fiction writers say. Benson presented 
his check to the Frontier National 
Bank at Belfast, and the paying teller 
gave him the icy glare. 

‘Not sufficient funds,’ was the ver- 
dict, and Benson hastened back to the 
Monarch Trust Company. 

“Did you cash a check o’ mine for 
$3,000 in favor of a Madison?”’ Benson 
demanded. 

“We did,” the trust company told 
him. 

“Did you give him the actual cash 
for it?”’ Benson persisted. 

“He indorsed it to us, and we applied 
it to an overdraft we’ve got against 
him.” 

“Well, he got that check from me 
through fraud, I got no consideration 
for it, you’re not ‘holding in due 
course,’ and I won’t pay it.” 

“We'll sue you.” 

*““Sue away.” 

The trust company was as good as its 
threat and the case is among the recent 
ones decided by the Supreme Court of 
Maine, which ruled that Benson was 
bound to pay the check, for the follow- 
ing reasons:— 

1. That the trust company was a 
“holder in due course,’ having taken 
the check, complete and regular upon 
its face, before it was overdue, in good 
faith and for value, and without any 
notice of any infirmity or defect. 

“The Uniform Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act provides that an antecedent 
or pre-existing debt constitutes value. 
Hence the check, which was taken and 
credited to the depositor’s account, 
thereby diminishing the amount of the 
overdraft, was taken for value,’’ said 
the Maine Court. 

2. That, as between Madison and 
Benson, the latter received considera- 
tion for the check. 

“The law is well settled that cross 
notes, bills, or checks though made for 
the accommodation of the parties, are 
not accommodation, but business pa- 
per, provided there is no restriction on 
use or negotiation; the one note, bill, or 
check being a good consideration for 
the other received in exchange. More- 
over, the transaction being complete at 
the time of the exchange, the question 
of original consideration is not affected 
by subsequent events, such as a failure 
of one of the parties to pay his note 
when due,” said the court very clearly 
on this point. 
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Dollars Into Marks or Francs 


By ARTHUR 


INCE the war, for one reason and 

another, the number of transactions 
of the character indicated in the title 
has multiplied so enormously that as 
the village banker in any part of the 
country reads this, he may be called 
on by a customer to send a thousand 
bucks to Poland by the afternoon 
train. And, since the increase in this 
business has given rise to a _ corre- 
sponding increase in the cases of dispute 
which the courts have had to deter- 
mine, it is important that the duties 
and liabilites of a bank undertaking 
such a service should be understood. 

Three important cases have but 
recently been published in the law 
books, and from the opinions in these 
cases, one from New York, one from 
West Virginia and one from California, 
with their many references to the 
holdings in other states, it is apparent 
that there are two main lines of 
reasoning and some confusion in con- 
clusion, though analysis indicates what 
the final merging of opinion and hold- 
ing will be. There is the so-called 
“New York Rule” and the ‘‘Massa- 
chusetts Rule,” growing out of litiga- 
tion in the past over the duties of 
collecting banks, and now applied by 
some courts to the newer business of 
transactions in foreign exchange, under 
which some states hold the duties and 
liabilities of banks as more severe 
than other states. 

In the case of Gravenhorst vs. 
Zimmerman (236 N. Y., 22; 139 N. E., 
766), Zimmerman & Forshay, bankers, 
agreed to transfer 47,222 marks to 
Germany for $8,500.00 plus a wireless 
telegraph charge of $10.60, but the 
memorandum contained this language: 
‘Neither Zimmerman & Forshay nor 
their correspondents are responsible 
for delayed payment or non-payment 
of the above amount caused by any 
delay or error on the part of the Cable 
Company in the transmission or the 
delivery of the message ordering 
payment. In case of non-delivery of 
cable message payment will be effected 
by our correspondent on receipt of our 
mail confirmation.”’ 

The decision in the case, resulting 
from the fact that complete suspension 
of wireless service ensued and three 
years elapsed before the credit was 
established in Berlin, makes clear, 
first, that such a reservation in a 
memo as that above does not relieve 
the bank from liability for a_ total 
stoppage of wireless service, and, 
second, that the transaction was not 
a sale of exchange, but an undertaking 
to perform a service, and as such 
contract, must be interpreted and 
enforced the same as other contracts. 


F. McCARTY 


In other words, it was held that the 
agreement was an executory contract, 
by which the bankers were to do some- 
thing for a consideration, and that 
what they were to do was to establish 
a credit in Germany to the plaintiff’s 
order. 

The decision shows us the way to the 
dividing line between a sale of ex- 
change, wherein the bank sells a 
draft, a mere order on another bank 
where it has money, to pay the same 
to somebody, and the undertaking 
to establish a credit. The former is a 
completed transaction and upon, de- 
livery of the draft the bank has fully 
performed; the latter is completed only 
when the undertaking is fully per- 
formed and within any time that has 
been set. In it, the risks attendant 
upon performance rest wholly on the 
bank, and the bank is responsible for 
any errors or failures on the part of 
any agency chosen by the bank to carry 
out the task. The reasoning of the 
court in this case, which was under the 
“New York Rule,” is such that, 
apparently, unless the forwarding bank 
actually has a foreign correspondent 
bank, in which it already has an actual 
credit, no remitting of funds can be 
made to a foreign country in any 
manner that will not result in an exec- 
utory contract and the bank be liable 
for every act of the agencies it uses to 
carry through the service. 

It is right here, in the matter of 
failures on the part of chosen agencies, 
that trouble usually arises, and wherein 
comes the difference between the two 
rules. These rules grew out of litiga- 
tion over collections, and the New 
York courts held that the forwarding 
bank must bear the consequences of 
all acts by other banks used in the 
matter, while the Massachusetts courts 
held that the forwarding bank was 
liable only for negligence in selecting 
an agency not suitable for the work 
to be done. 

In the case of Vincenzo vs. Richwood 
Banking & Trust Co. (117 S. E., 882), 
the West Virginia case, the bank 
agreed to purchase and transmit 7,500 
lire to Italy for $1,000. Through the 
carelessness of the Italian bank chosen 
to transact the business, and through 
the bad condition of Italian mails, 
another agency was used, the money 
was lost and the forwarding bank was 
held liable. 

The decision was based on the broad 
general rule relating to contracts 
generally, that is to say, that the 
bank agreed to do something and 
failed and must pay the loss resulting 
from its failure, and that any agency 
chosen by the bank was its agent and 
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Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time recor¢ 
of every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 


The Kastens Time 
Stamp 
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Catalog? Yes, aninteresting one,too! Send for it, now. 
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YOU WILL BE DOING A GOOD 
TURN TO YOUR FRIENDS 


if you sell them something that they will require at a price 
that would be more attractive than they would have to pay 
elsewhere. Most bank folks send out Christmas Cards. 
WHY CAN’T YOU SELL THEM, and: earn a nice com- 
mission? If you have sold before, investigate our line; if 
you haven't, but would like to try, send us your name and 
we will send full instructions. No money required. 
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Ask Your Banker— 


or any other banker — whether he 
reads The Burroughs Clearing 
House. 


Q| Ask him, too, how many others 
in his bank read his copy after 
he is through with it. 


GQ) That will convince you that 
The Burroughs Clearing House is 
read by at least one executive in 
every bank in the United States 
and Canada. 


GQ] And our rate card will show 
you that The Burroughs Clearing 
House gives you this “bank ex- 
ecutive” circulation under $6.00 
per page per thousand—an ex- 
ceptionally low rate. 


Ql If you sell to bankers, The 
Burroughs Clearing House is your 
“best. buy.” 


Write for rate card. 


DETROIT, 
MICH. 


The Burroughs Publications - 
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Allsteel Safes 


Protection — Highest 
Underwriters’ ratings assure 
maximum safety to vital busi- 
ness records. 


Port ability—Records 


protected at the point of use. 
Removes the uncertainty of 
distant vault protection. 


Strensth—Structural 
steel framework embedded in 
minefal insulation—a proven 
super-protection in countless 
fires. 


Appearance-— Rich, 
baked-on enamel—olive green 
or grained finish—nickle trim. 
Shelving, Files, Desks, Transfer Cases, 
Safes Counter-heights, Sectional 
Cases, A ccessories and Supplies. 
The General Fireproofing Co. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Dealers Everywhere 
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not the agent of the customer who had 
paid in $1,000 to be shipped to Italy, 
and coincides with the ruling in the 
Gravenhorst case. The same rule 
(““New York Rule’’) is followed defi- 
nitely in fourteen states aside from 
New York, namely, New Jersey, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Texas and West Virginia, 
as well as in the United States courts 
and in England. 

In all these states, then, in the 
absence of an express agreement, the 
transaction to transmit, remit, forward 
or send funds to a foreign country will 
be an executory contract in which 
the bank is responsible for all neglect 
or failure on the part of any instru- 
mentality it chooses, unless the for- 
warder has already a credit abroad at 
the identical place of consignment and 
makes a present sale and delivery of 
such credit or a part thereof, which 
would be a sale of exchange the same 
as a sale of a draft. 

The third case comes from Cali- 
fornia, and is entitled Nicoletti vs. 
Bank of Los Banos (214 Pac. 51), and 
involves the delivery by Nicoletti of 
$550 to be forwarded in its Italian 
equivalent to his mother in Italy, 
which, by negligence of a foreign bank, 
was delivered in Italy to the wrong 
person. The California court followed 
the “‘Massachusetts Rule,’”? and de- 
cided that the Bank of Los Banos, 
having selected the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank of New York, 
an entirely suitable bank and a proper 
channel through which to send the 
money, was not liable for the loss, 
as the contract was one to “‘send”’ the 
money in a proper manner. This is 
the only case I have been able to find 
which applies the ‘‘Massachusetts 
Rule” to this matter of sending money 
abroad, and even it is decided by a 
divided court, so that I am of the 
opinion that with whatever reconcilia- 
tion between the two rules occurs in 
the future, there will be more states 
following the ‘““New York Rule” with 
respect to this particular transaction. 
Mr. Justice Lawlor, one of the Cali- 
fornia judges, has the following to say 
in his very able dissenting opinion: 
“It does not seem to me that the 
customer is afforded adequate pro- 
tection unless the bank with which 
he dealt, and in which he presumably 
had confidence, should be responsible 
for the safe transmission of the money 
to the consignee. What the customer 
here undertook to bargain for was the 
payment of the money to his mother. 
Under the main opinion, practically 
the only service rendered to him by the 
original bank was to select another 
bank to assume the responsibility * * * 
No hardship will result if, in the ab- 
sence of an express agreement, the 
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original bank is held liable, for trans- 
mitting money is a part of its business, 
and it can limit its liability by ap- 
propriate provisions in the contract.” 

The italics are mine, and I stress 
these words for a reason immediately 
apparent to every reader—that by 
making an express contract the bank 
may set out exactly what it undertakes 
to do, and no bank should agree to 
transmit funds abroad, where it does 
not have an actual credit with a cor- 
respondent bank at the place of 
consignment, without such a contract. 

In many cases, if not in most, the 
purpose of the customer will be satis- 
fied by an undertaking on the part 
of the forwarding bank to do no more 
than select a suitable bank in the Jarge 
city, one that is accustomed to han- 
dling such transactions, the reservation 
being made that when that is done the 
forwarding bank’s responsibility ends, 
which checks the whole matter up to 
the large bank accustomed to the 
business and with a legal department 
at its constant beck and call. 

This admonition is one I make 
constantly to clients, for we lawyers 
fatten, as a rule, off the uncertainties 
and ambiguities of the average business 
transaction. How much better and 
cheaper it is to use the lawyer’s advice 
beforehand! Any shyster can get his 
client into court; but any lawyer who 
holds his profession as one of the great 
helpful agencies in the complexities of 
modern business life will be glad, for 
a much lower fee than he would charge 
for tryig-a lawsuit, to show the way 
to keep out of court. Ordinarily, the 
way is to make your agreements and 
undertakings definite and certain. 


Native Pride 


(THE Virginian’s high regard for his 

native state is reflected in this story, 
told by a native of that common- 
wealth: 

During a conversation between his 
father and another man at a southern 
resort a small boy inquired of the 
stranger what state he was from. After 
the man had left, the lad’s father 
admonished him never to ask a stranger 
that question, The boy inquired why 
this was improper. 

‘Because,’ replied his father, “‘if a 
man is from Virginia he’ll tell you. If 
not, why embarrass him? — Boston News 


Bureau. 
* * * 


Paying Teller—But, madam, you 
will have to be identified before I can 
cash this check for you. 

Fair Caller—(blushing furiously) — 
Oh, I just hate to do it, and George 
would be dreadfully angry, but I have 
a love letter here which describes me 
fully, if you would care to see it.—Old 
Colony News-Letter. 
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An Outline of Exchange Pro- 
cedure 
(Continued from page 14) 


Byron Weston. 
Company © 


OCTOBER Do Ae TO EN. 
1 ace MASSACHUSETTS 


course in dollars. He places the order 
with a Belgium manufacturer, but it 
will be 120 days before he will make 
payment in Belgium francs, so he con- 
tracts with his bank for the exchange 
at a fixed price, delivery of the ex- 
change and payment thereof to be 
made 120 days in the future: 

On the other hand exporters who 
will receive future payments in foreign 
currency wish to ascertain definitely 
what their profits on large transactions 
will be. They therefore contract to 
sell exchange at a’ fixed rate, delivery 2 
and payment to be made on or by a az Sp 
specified future time. The bank has i (ei " LING 
transactions on both sides. These ~é cma 
should approximately offset or other- 
wise the bank itself would be speculat- 
ing. Amounts needed to protect such 
forward orders can be bought of or sold 


ae 
to other dealers. A memorandum ledger a ! aN 
account in each foreign currency is : i) \ \ 
maintained for such commitments. tl! > AM @ o 


ees depreciation of European cur- 
rency has been acontinual temptation 
for speculation. Conservatively man- 
aged exchange departments have tried 
to discourage this. In many cases they 
have refused to make sales to individu- 
als, and commonly stamp drafts that 
are sold with a notation advising that 
they be forwarded without delay and 
stating that the selling bank will not be 
liable if a loss results through holding. 
There are cases, however, where 
small individuals or businesses with- 
hold foreign funds. They may have re- 
ceived remittances which they do not 
want to cash under adverse market 
conditions, or they may expect to be 
making payments in foreign currency. 
Some banks accommodate this branch 
of business by issuing a certificate show- 
ing that the desired amount, such as 
50,000 French francs, is being held in a 
specified foreign bank for the account 
of the customer. These certificates are 
paid for in cash. The foreign bank is 
not advised nor is it concerned. The SS 
entire balance abroad is kept in the have had a considerable stock of Fed- same as an account maintained by an- 
name of the American bank, but the eral Reserve notes. Likewise they have other American bank. As this balance 
risk to the extent of his certificate has been maintaining dollar accounts in belongs to the foreign bank, it is known 
been assumed by the customer. The America. On order they pay out the as “their” account or “vostro” ac- 
principle is the same as a joint account. American currency and the sending count. 
Interest may be allowed. This permits bank in America deposits coverage in 
the customer to hold his foreign cur- the foreign bank’s dollar account here. WHERE foreigners are making re- 
rency at interest and to sell without the Thus, an American bank may have, mittances abroad, often their fami- 
expense or delay that would followifhe and frequently does have, two ac- lies live in small villages where there are 
were dealing direct with the foreign counts with its foreign correspondent. no banking facilities. In this case the 
bank. One account is that maintained in the foreign bank, from its nearest branch, 
Another situation which has arisen foreign currency abroad. The balance will forward a postal order on receiving 
with depreciated currency is the de- in this account belongs to the American the required instructions from the 
mand for actual American currency bank and is known by it as “our? ac- American correspondent. It charges 
abroad. During the period of worth- count or “nostro” account. The dollar its own fee for this service in addition 
less Russian and German money most account is a deposit balance maintained to the amount paid the postal service 
remittances were made in actual by the foreign bank with its American for the money order. By means of this 
American funds. The banks abroad correspondent. This is virtually the service and cable instructions from 
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BYRON WESTON CO.’S TYPOCOUNT Ledger 
Paper, like first grade tires, is the most economical 
in the long run. An office run on cheap, low grade 
ledger paper, automatically proclaims its own 
standing in business circles. It is safer to outfit 
your business with “‘oversize’’ Ledger paper than 
to skimp on this important item. 
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Time for All Departments 
of This Hartford Bank 


“HE Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company—like hundreds 

of other progressive banks—has an Interior Proving 

Department that speeds up the handling of all items for all 
departments of the bank. 


This department is termed ‘“‘the heart of the bank”’ because it 
keeps all items originating in any department coursing regularly 
through the bank. Its duties are to prove the correctness of the 
items forwarded from all departments, sort the items according 
to the departments affected, and establish controls against which 
all departments must prove. 


In the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company, asin other banks, 
it has eliminated the congestion, errors and overtime that often 
resulted when items were allowed to pile up throughout the day. 


The success of the proving department, according to Mr. 
Henry H. Pease, vice-president, depends upon the speed and 
accuracy with which items can be handled in this department. 
Mr. Pease goes on to say — 


‘A Proof Department must be speedy and accurate and we 
look upon our Burroughs Duplexes in the light of speed and 
accuracy insurance. Burroughs is the only insurance against 
laxness, slowness and errors in figure work that we know of. 


‘To our mind, this style Burroughs is ideal for bank use where 
only straight adding and listing is required. The Duplex, be- 
cause it retains group totals and adds them together for a grand 
total, is a very flexible machine on many kinds of bank work.”’ 


Perhaps Burroughs Duplex Adding Machines can speed up 
adding and proving work in your bank as they have already for 


thousands of banks. At least, you should investigate—there’s 3 If you would like to see 
no obligation. Just call your local Burroughs office or mail the just how the Proof De- 

: : : partment of the Hart- 
coupon for a booklet showing how the Burroughs Duplex is saving ford Connecticut. 1 fast 
time and money for the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company. Company speeds up the 


work of all its depart- 
ments, mail thecoupon. 
We will send you an 
interesting booklet, 
without obligation. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 

6079 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

Please send me your booklet 

showing how the Hartford- 

Connecticut Trust Company 
handles its proving. 


Machines 
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America, remittances may be made 
with only a day or two delay to very 
small points. 

It is customary on postal remittances 
for the foreign bank to forward the 
beneficiaries’ receipt to America. Thus 
the sender, recognizing the handwrit- 
ing, is assured that the funds have been 
properly delivered. In the case of 
Russia these receipts often have been 
the only word of their families that 
relatives in this country have had for 
years. 

As with selling foreign exchange, a 
bank may issue letters of credit, either 
as a retailer or on its own account. The 
principal American banks will furnish 
signed letter of credit blanks to their 
smaller American correspondents. The 
correspondent can sell these letters of 
credit to its own customers filling in the 
name and amount. The retailing bank 
guarantees to cover the wholesaling 
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pia bank for all drafts that may be drawn 
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bank has a contingent liability and 
should show it on its general books, 
though this is not always done. Or the 
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€ en pT a K ) letter may be sold for cash. 

‘ ae By ; . 
nae roman “ "at ninmmanscun ve Where the bank issues letters of 
nk piag credit on its own account without re- 


ceiving payment from the customer in 


144 whose favor they are issued, it debits 
ny, 3 cae 
me Pn an account “‘customer’s liability under 


letters of credit,” and credits “‘letters 
of credit outstanding.” If the drafts 
drawn on the bank under the letter are 
sight drafts, on receipt of the draft the 
bank pays it and charges the customer 
with the amount. Then it reduces both 
the “letter of credit outstanding” and 
the ‘“‘customer’s liability under letters 
of credit” account with offsetting debit 
and credit entries. 

If the draft is drawn other than at 
sight, the bank accepts it, reduces the 
letter of credit accounts as for a sight 
draft, but instead of charging the orig- 
inal customer, it debits “‘customer’s 
liability under acceptances” and credits 
‘acceptances outstanding.” 

When the draft matures and is paid 
by the bank the customer for whom the 
original letter of credit was issued is 
then charged and the two acceptance 
accounts are reduced. Having these 
offsetting accounts in the general books 
is a method of having the bank’s con- 
tingent liability show on its statement. 

Foreign exchange accounting is a 
subject that merits a volume. This 
article outlines only the simpler factors 
as they occur in banks outside of the 
large exchange centers. 
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Western Banker—Is the Old Colony 

a big bank? 
C. S.— Well, you can always get up 
a foursome among the vice-presidents. 
— Old Colony News-Letter. 
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Zenith Visible Name 
Check File Guides 


The Angle Tab 


Prevents Mistakes 


ont Mix Up the Smiths 


ENITH Visible Name Check File Guides 
help you file or find your cancelled checks 
faster, easier and without error. 


The Zenith Angle Face Tab set at a 45° 
angle from the guide brings every name before 
the eye, preventing any confusion among 
accounts with similar names. 


face tabs take a convenient removable label, 
easily typed and inserted and as easily re- 
moved and changed. It is covered with 
transparent transoloid—which protects it from 
dirt or damage. It is always legible. 


Order a Supply Today 


Zenith Visible Name Check File Guides are 
made for any check file cabinet. Send exact 
measurements and state if rod tabs, notched 
or eyeleted, are wanted. Free samples and 
prices sent on request. 


No time wasted fingering thru different 
accounts. The right check is found at once. 
Your clerks save half their time. 


Zenith quality pays inevery file. The angle 


ZENITH SYSTEMS CORPORATION 
TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Makers of Zenith Visible Name 
File Guides and Folders, Zenith 
Check File Guides, Zenith Steel 
Note Cases, Zenith Deposit 
Ticket Files and Binders 
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The Editor’s Indorsement 


ONS upon a time when we were so- 
called financial editor of an afternoon 
newspaper, bank advertising fairly dripped 
of the “rainy day.” The copy-writer wept 
fluently over the fate of improvident Old 
Age who wouldn’t put his money in the 
bank against the Poorhouse looming in 
silhouette through a figurative mist of 
tears—caption: ‘“‘Over the Hills to the 
Poorhouse.” Being youthful, of an in- 
quiring turn of mind and reckless of 
consequences, we proceeded to hang a 
story on what sounded to us like a note, or 
at least a tone-shade, of insincerity in all 
this savings lamentation. To make a long 
story short, it was a knock-out. Though 
it nearly cost us our job, it made Page 
One and nothing else mattered. 

We asked the president of every bank in 
town—there were fifteen at the time— 
what he would do with his first thousand 
dollars, assuming he could imagine himself 
back in the position of Mr. Average Citizen 
now just come, by whatever process, into 
possession of that first objective sum. One 
would buy government bonds. Another 
would make a start and gradually build a 
business in the discounting of land con- 
tracts. One would make the first payment 
on ahome. Another would buy mortgage 
bonds. Still another—the gambler of the 
company —would go in for gilt-edged, well- 
seasoned preferred stocks. But only one 
of the bankers of our town —and this is the 
significance of our story —stood four-square 
with the rainy day and affirmed to all the 
world that he’d leave his money in the 
bank to ward off, the specter, Emergency — 
"cause you never could tell, etc., etc. 


T IS neither here nor there that most of 

the bankers of our town, on sober, 
conservative second thought, plead the 
age-old alibi that they didn’t know they 
were talking for publication and howled 
to high heaven when they saw their 
spontaneous advice on savings in print. 
The point is that though the answer today 
would be much the same as it was then, it 
would be more freely acknowledged, less 
likely to be repudiated. Public sentiment 
has changed and so has the bank’s own 
conception of financial service — materially. 
We are advancing, yet what a long, long 
trail is winding —to perfection. 

On another page of this issue we read 
that Thrift Week next January will include 
a new day, “‘Safe Investments,” and that 
the sponsors of the movement, presumably 
backed unanimously by the banks, are 
proposing to spread Thrift Week over an 
entire year of systematic saving and wisely 
directed spending, January to January. 

Picking up the current issue of Good 
Fortune, published for its depositors by the 
Minnesota Loan & Trust Company of 
Minneapolis, we turn to page 8 and read: 
“We recommend for investments’ the 
following bonds....” No “ifs,” “‘provid- 
eds” or “‘statements herein not guaranteed;”’ 
a full page of recommended investments, 
yields ranging from 4.15 to ‘7.14 per 
cent. In the same issue is inclosed a 
signature card of agreement to adopt the 
bank’s monthly savings plan (reproduced 
and described in this column of The 
Burroughs Clearing House for June). 
That’s a step in the direction of year 
’round thrift, intended not for the rainy 
day but for definite, specified purposes —to 
pay off the mortgage, taxes, life insurance, 
or to buy legitimate investments. 

Prominent on the program of the recent 
convention of the Financial Advertisers 
Association we found these subjects up for 
thorough discussion: “The Club Idea in 
Savings Development,”’ “Special Purpose 
Clubs,” ‘“‘A Comprehensive Investment 
Advertising Program,” “Creating a Na- 
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tional Market for Securities,” “‘Sources of 
Obtaining Leads for the Investment De- 
partment,” ‘“‘Development and Faults of 
Present Day Thrift Advertising’ —and 
ae of Tomorrow,” an investment 
film. 


ANIFESTLY, we’re moving forward 
by still another stage that’s rapidly 


taking its place in the trend toward 
specific, continuous thrift, the “Buy 
$1,000” plan, a typical application of 


which is reproduced with examples of the 
advertising of the Hellman Bank, of Los 
Angeles, on page 21 of this issue. And that 
raises a question, Mr. Official of the Hell- 
man Bank and of the scores of other banks 
using the slogan and the plan: Why do 
you hesitate to take the next and obvious 
step that, in the opinion of this Indorser, 
would infinitely increase the effectiveness of 
the appeal, would increase the effectiveness 


of any savings appeal? Is it heresy to show 
the prospective saver what $1,000 will buy 
in bonds, in stocks, in safe investments 
specifically, and to show him his net return, 
to show him how to get some place 
by following a definite investment program? 
Having bought, wouldn’t he come back for 
more? Meanwhile wouldn’t he become the 
best prospect on all your books for safe 
deposit, for collateral loans, for the invest- 
ment department, and eventually for insur- 
ance trust and even a living trust? 


Yes, we-are still quite young in this field 
of safe investment, despite our “‘blue sky” 
laws and better business bureaus and our 

lib slogan, ‘“‘Consult Your Banker.” 
ome day, somewhere, some bank will 
tackle it in a really big way. We personally 
would travel far to watch it from the 
side lines and help boost it. 
lee Beer 
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Throwing More 
Light on How 
to Buy a Car 


Up to the time Hupmobile pro- 
duced its Quality Proof, nearly 
all motor car salesmen worked 
on the theory that the less me- 
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chanical facts the prospect was EN 
burdened with, the easier 
the sale. 


But now Hupmobile has given 


the public valuable information TheiHlapinobile Parts Display takes AS 
. the mystery out of the motor car. ~ 
about the way Cars are built. It gives you the facts that count. 


We show you how the owner 
and at the same time compare 


profits in low costs and long lesser practices which obtain. 


motor car life when the highest 
quality and production stardards | Go to your Hupmobile dealer 


are rigidly maintained. today. You will find him a good 

business man, with a strong and 
You can obtain this valuable stable organization, ready to serve 
information in 15 minutes study you to your best advantage 
of our Quality Proof Display; in your selection of a motor car. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Banking When the Town Strikes Oil 


Problems That the Bank Must Meet in the Oil Country When 
Dealing With a Temperamental and Highly Nervous Business 


producing oil, the figures of the 

oil industry are surprising; to 
others, they are little short of 
amazing. 

On August 1, 1924, the United States 
was producing more than two million 
barrels of crude oil every day, Sundays 
included, worth two and a quarter 
million dollars at the wells. At the 
beginning of the year ending on that 
date, the average daily production of 
oil was slightly lower, but in the year 
mentioned the enormous total of 
700,000,000 barrels of crude oil flowed 
or was pumped from wells in this land 
of the free and the home of the wild- 
catter. 

During the first part of that year oil 
prices were higher than at the end, 
however, and the average daily value 
was about-the same throughout the 
period. The year’s production was 
worth more than one billion dollars. 

That was before anything had been 
done to it to prepare it for use. The 
finished products of crude oil retail to 
the public for about two billion dollars 
annually. 

Something like one-half of the oil 
produced in the last year came from 
new wells, drilled at an expense of 
-approximately $500,000,000, and at 
that, little more than the depletion of 

old wells was com- 

ams pensated for. One- 

third to one-half of 
the total quantity of 
oil coming from a well 
during its lifetime 
reaches the surface of 
the ground in the first 
two years or less. If 


I he to the resident of a section 


By ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


it were not for this “‘flush’’ production, 
which enables the prospector to recover 
his cost in a few months, the many 
dry holes that inevitably occur would 
cause the wildcatter to perish and 
drive the conservative producer from 
the face of the earth. 

In no other industry in the world 
does the procuring of new sources of 
raw material entail such enormous 
expenditure. The production of oil 
must be kept up, or high prices to the 
public will prevail, yet the public 
generally has never realized that it is 
costing half a billion dollars per year 
to do it. In other words, about 25 per 
cent of the total retail price of all 
products made from crude oil is put 
into the producing end of the business 
every year. 

To localize this, four counties in 
Oklahoma produced, in 1921, 26,750,- 
000 barrels of oil. During the last 
two and a half years, 3,695 wells were 
drilled there, with an initial production 
of 1,773,000 barrels per day. And yet, 
all of the wells now producing in those 
four counties, these 3,695 added to 
those already there, are now producing 
only 181,000 barrels per day, or at the 
rate of some 66,000,000 barrels per 
year. The foregoing serves as a star- 
tling example of the early depletion of 
production in any given field, and 
shows how constant must be the drill- 
ing and prospecting to keep the supply 
adequate. 


Apes consumption of gasoline, lubri- 
cating oil and all other oil products 
increases by leaps and bounds, and it is 
evident to the most ordinary intelli- 
gence that new fields must continually 
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be found or depletion of stocks with 
consequent high prices will ensue. 
The chap who pioneers in an un- 
developed area, therefore, and puts 
down his wildcat well, deserves the 
consideration of the public. Not that 
he is an altruist who spends his money 
in order that the public may have 
cheap gasoline, for he isn’t, but because 
he is a very necessary part of an 
essential industry in these United 
States. 

And it is with the producer, most 
often the producer of the wildcat 
variety, that the banker makes his 
first contact with the oil game. 

To localize the matter again, con- 
sider the topography of the typical oil 
country, its agricultural poverty and 
unsightliness. The towns are slipshod 
and the farms run-down-at-the-heel. 
Debt rides the community to soul- 
terrifying weariness, and the banks 
and merchants wallow in a slough of 
despond. Comes a day when numbers 
of strange men appear about the 
“office” of the hotel, and after a time, 
a lot of machinery and heavy timbers 
are unloaded from freight cars and are 
hauled out to the “location.”” In a few 
days, the drill starts, and there is a 
mild sensation with a modicum of 
curiosity and interest. After tiresome 
weeks, during which doubt and hope 
alternate, the bit, punching away down 
there in the earth some thousands of 
feet, drops through the cap rock and a 
black fluid rises in a majestic column 
over the 84-foot derrick. We've struck 
oil! And in the language of the free 
speaker, the stuff’s off. A sudden and 
almost frightening prosperity spreads 
over the community like a flood, and 
every little fellow gets a bit of it. Tom, 
Dick and Harry have money to spend 
—and spend it. New stores and offices 
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A lucky ‘‘graveyard location’’— the palings enclose a grave 


spring up and a lot of new houses are 
built. Debts are paid, everybody is 
busy and on Easy Street. For the place 
has become oil country and money is 
the easiest thing to get there is. 


Peewee Not to worry about, 
apparently. But note that word 
‘“‘apparently,” for it keynotes what 
follows. The trouble with these sud- 
den gushes of wealth is that in their 
wake come hordes of new residents of 
a restless and unreliable sort, and it 
isn’t long until old Seth Tucker, out 
on the Seven Bridge Road, where he 
has lived for fifty years and reared a 
large family, is caught kiting an 
unsound check and has to be arrested. 
Darn! What’s the country comin’ to, 
anyhow? ‘The disease is so catching 
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A typical oil pool 


that only the strongest characters 
escape the pernicious desire to spend 
before the money comes in. 

I have known bankers who sighed 
for the old days when they knew just 
what to expect of every man in the 
county under any given circumstances, 
but, of course, most financial institu- 
tions would be willing to take chances 
on embarrassment or worry ensuing 
from sudden rushes of prosperity to the 
head. What I want to be understood 
as saying is that banking in that 
community has become quite a dif- 
ferent sort of business since the first oil 
well came in. The demands for credit 
no longer come from the ranks of the 
old-timers alone, but from the pro- 
prietors of the new Rosenweild’s De- 
partment Store, from Rushem Quick, 
the lease broker, and from Miss Dolly 
Blondy, who came to town in an 
eight-cylinder car belonging to one of 
the promoters of the oil well now drill- 
ing over on the west edge of the 
county ten miles from the pool. The 
Rosenweild Department Store has 
spent $15,000 for mahogany fixtures, 
and left too little for paying mer- 
chandise bills; Rushem Quick has an 
option on an eighty-acre lease not 
more than three miles from the dis- 
covery well, and if he can get. the 
money to carry it, it’ll make him rich; 
Dolly has been left high and dry by 
her promoter lover and must have 
money to get back to wherever she 
came from, but doesn’t tell it all when 
she asks the bank to lend her a 
hundred dollars. To pick the real from 
the sham after one has spent most of 
his life among folks whose every taste 
and habit have long been as well known 
as the palm of one’s hand—well, a 
night’s sleep becomes an achievement, 
instead of a fortuitous but natural 
process of nature. 
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With the new street paving, the new 
sicture theaters, the new country club, 
and so on, the town becomes, shortly, 
an object of envy to neighboring com- 
munities just outside the reach of the 

oil man’s easily-come, easily-spent 
dollar, and they begin to sigh for 
prospectors to come in and drill. 
Since there are always those who pose, 
at least, as prospectors, it isn’t long 
‘until the nearest neighboring com- 
munity gets what it conceives to be a 
chance at the grapes. Mr. George H. 
Ketchum registers at the hotel and in a 
seein ely short time is well ac- 
quainted with the leading citizens. 
‘He begins with the bankers, and, if he 
gets by them, has easy sailing. His 
proposition is that he will drill a well on 
a “block” of leases he has secured just 
a few miles from town if the citizens 
will subscribe for a certain amount of 
‘stock in his company. He brings a 
| geologist’s report with him, and the 
“structure”? is shown to be one of the 
best, if not the best, in the midcontinent 
field, so that the natural pride of the 
residents in their community is stirred, 
and a belief that oil is there is engen- 
dered, mostly by the hope that it is. 
In short, he makes headway, and finds 
‘that if certain persons can get a little 
-accommodation at the bank to pay 
‘their stock subscriptions, he can make 
) the grade. 
__ The banker is between the devil and 
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the too-deep sea, for he is in for a 
damning whether he does or doesn’t. 
If he does, and the well is drilled, even 
if oil is found and that in paying 
quantities, it is a thousand-to-one shot 
that the citizen who has put in his 
hundred or thousand will never get a 
dime in dividends, and he charges the 
failure to realize huge profits from the 
operation up to the financial head of 
the town whose name appeared at the 
top of the subscription paper. If the 
banker doesn’t, and the project fails to 
go through, he gets off at the same place 
of regret and reproach when held up to 
scorn as a hold-back. Or, again, if he 
does, and the well is drilled, but is dry, 
or runs into salt water and is ruined, he 
is called a fool for believing that oil 
could be found in such a God forsaken 
county. 


ON THE other hand, suppose that 
Mr. U. R. Reliable is the man with 
the proposition, a driller or oil producer 
of known ability and honesty but lack- 
ing enough money to pay the cost of a 
prospect well; the community has seen 
its neighbor come into wealth through 
the discovery of oil; the land here 
also is poor and rough and rocky, and 
something like an oil strike is sadly 
needed to bring money into the 
country; the development of the poten- 
tial wealth underground seems as 
legitimate an enterprise as the building 
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of a new elevator or cotton gin or 
factory, and worthy in all ways of the 
co-operation of the bankers. The 
town strains its resources to raise the 
funds, a part at a time, much of it 
borrowed from the banks, and the drill 
starts on its way, making a hole half a 
mile deep at a cost of $50,000, with the 
outcome utterly on the lap of the 
gods. If oil is found, the driller splits 
fairly with those who invested, and 
everything comes out fine; the notes 
are paid and a lot of new depositors are 
added to the banks’ businesses, what 
with the royalty money that flows to 
the land owners, not to mention the 
huge bonuses paid for leases on the 
land of others where wells have not yet 
been drilled. But if the well misses the 
pay by a foot, the men who led the way 
in this mighty effort to lift the com- 
munity to the level of its prosperous 
neighbor suffer villification and abuse. 

There are numerous other angles to 
this matter of banking in an oil 
country or a country near to oil 
development. When a new pool is 
discovered—that is, when a well has 
found oil in an area fifty or more miles 
from producing fields—the further 
development of that pool becomes 
straight business, and the nearest 
town of sufficient railroad, banking and 
hotel facilities is chosen forthwith by 
the leaders as headquarters. To that 
point the business flows as naturally as 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Playing to the Passing Thousands 


Accompanied by the Stage Manager, We Go Behind the Scenes 
of the Play Called Window Display and Pronounce It Good 


By HARRY J. PLOGSTEDT 


Assistant Secretary, Union Trust 
Company, Cincinnati 


NE night in June, three years ago, 
QO three men, much the worse for 

overindulgence in illicit liquids, 
might have been seen wending their 
unsteady way down Walnut Street in 
Cincinnati. The big chime clock on 
the Union Trust Building had just 
struck eleven as the gay hootchketeers 
hove alongside the brilliantly lighted 
display windows of the Union Trust 
Company, vowing in much broken and 
musically uncertain chords their eternal 
affection for that ancient damosel, 
“Sweet Adeline.” 

The verbal report by Farley, the 
bank’s big night chief, gave few 
particulars as to the immediate cause 
of the subsequent disaster. He, how- 
ever, remembered one very important 
thing. With the keen sense of humor 
of a Farley he related that from his 
post inside the bank he had noted that 
the vocal efforts of the trio stopped 
short on the last “Sweet Ad——.” 
‘An’ if there hadn’t ’a been a porkipine 
in the window, I’d a thought they wor 
afther jollyin’ the advertisin’ depart- 
mint with their ‘Shweet Ad’ shtuff.” 

The full report of the incident dis- 
closed the fact that upon arriving at 
the window the attention of the 
revelers had been arrested by a porcu- 


pine, a fine specimen of its kind, which 
had been placed there for a week’s stay 
as an advertiser for the forty-fifth 
anniversary of the Cincinnati Zoo. 
Just what prompted their later indis- 


cretion probably will never be known. 


However, it was related by one who 
claimed to have been an eye-witness 


that just as the unsure eyes of the 
inebriated ones lit on Porky, he, per- 
haps in protest of the trio’s dissonant 
disturbance of his slumber, violently 
shot forth every quill in his body. 

Whether their petrification upon 
perceiving the suddenly rigid porcupine 
was attributable to alcoholic imagina- 
tion or not has ever since been a matter 
for speculation. At any rate they 
stopped dead, saw and sobered—at 
least to the state of malicious resent- 
ment. With a yell, “Lesh git ’im,’’ one 
of the men grabbed a heavy stone from 
a nearby pile of repair material and 
crashed it through the window. 

“If they wor drunk whin they 
came—Oi’m sure they left sober,” 
commented 220-pound Farley in ex- 
planation of their having outdistanced 
him. 


OF COURSE, there was nothing for 
the Union Trust Company to do but 
replace the broken plate. As for the 
porcupine, the attempted assassination 
meant nothing in his young life aside 
from the possibility that he may have 
learned thus early in his career that 
the way of the advertiser is uncertain 
and sometimes beset by unpleasantries. 
To the publicity department of the 
bank the incident emphasized rather 
forcefully the basic necessity for setting 
up window displays in such ways as 
result in purely mental reactions, free 
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from all physical demonstration, favor- 
able or otherwise. As evidence that 
this lesson was thoroughly learned it 
may be added that since that balmy 
night in June there has been no recur- 
rence of riotous disapproval of a 
display, although it must be admitted 
that not all of them, some 200 since 
then, have met with unqualified ap- 
proval from that great army of critics, 
the passing public. Nor have all of 
them escaped criticism from the or- 
ganization. 

Which brings us to the crux of the 
thing; namely, what constitutes an 
effective window display for a bank? 

I like to look upon a display from 
the viewpoint of the popular play- 
wright. To “get it over” he must 
necessarily give ‘his audiences such 
plays as they can most readily under- 
stand, assimilate and enjoy. The plot, 
then, is modern and crisp; it is easily 
_ digested and readily presents a human 
picture with more or less emotional 
appeal. Let’s see how this works out 
in a window display. Let’s take the 
three most important elements in this 
order: the picture, the appeal, and the 
one or two line tie-up card. All ready! 
Stage is set! Lights are on! CUR- 
TAIN! And there, ready for the eyes 
of passing thousands, is your window 
playlet, sans characters, sans lines, sans 
action, sans music. The important 
point, then, is this: having only a 
setting upon which to rest the success 
of a display, it becomes necessary to 
make~ that setting so dramatically 
effective as to arrest the passer-by 
through its general picture appeal. 
accomplish that, first of all, and you 
have “got” your audience. And you 
may be sure that, having arrested 
attention thus effectively, your tie-up 
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card will be read, and your plot will 
score. ; 

As an illustration, let me describe a 
setting that was the subject of extended 
demi-tasse discussion at a dinner at 
which there were present a number of 
lawyers, artists and writers. A report 
of this discussion came to us two 
months after the display had been run 
and indicated that those taking part 
had all seen it and had been favorably 
impressed. 

The Picture: an old battered um- 
brella resting carelessly against a 
pedestal (which happened to be an 
old soap box) covered with dark 
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green velour draped away from the 

pedestal. 

The Appeal: lay in the passer-by’s 
own curiosity to know why that 
rusty-looking umbrella happened to 
be in that beautiful window. 

The Card: “Is This All You Have 
For a Rainy Day?” 

It was with some misgivings that we 
used the ancient “‘rainy day”’ idea, but 
in this instance it proved the fact that a 
new dress will help out an old idea and 
it emphasized the virtue of simplicity 
plus sharp contrast. 


WE ARE safe in the premise that a 
window display man or woman is, 
after all, a stage manager, possessing a 
sense of dramatic values, proportion 
and arrangement, and an ability to 
capitalize each effort as a whole in a 
practical way as a salesman-advertiser. 

I have often been asked ‘“How much 
business do you get out of your 
windows?” To which question there 
can be only one answer, “I don’t 
know.” I do know, however, that a 
very definite value attaches to reaching 
the army of daily passers-by through 
the windows. It is significant that 
people go out of their way to see what 
is in the windows. I do know that our 
customers discuss the windows with 
their families and friends. To be 
known as “the bank with the windows” 
in itself justifies their use. The 
windows do accomplish one thing: 
they fix your location definitely in the 
minds of passers-by, and while they are 
doing that they are also, reasonably, 
planting a few seeds of reformation in 
the hearts of callous wasters. Men 
of affairs and men with estates, too, 
may be observed gazing at the current 

(Continued on page 41) 
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A close-up of one of the beautiful leaded glass 

windows depicting chapters in the life of Ben- 

jamin Franklin. The panes are of different 

hues, producing striking color effects when the 
sunlight filters through 


the Franklin Trust Company, in Philadelphia. 
econd, gives some idea of the effect of the vaulted 
ceilings. Below: the Fifteenth Street entrance—rich carvings and leaded glass windows 


Returned recently on 
the Mauretania from 
his first visit in fifty- 
three years to his 
birthplace in Ireland— 
William E. Knox, presi- 
dent of the Bowery 
Sayings Bank of New 
York, and newly elected 
president of the Ameri- 
canBankersAssociation 
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This is banking in July in California. It is the Big Bear branch of the 

Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings Bank, of Los Angeles, high up in the San 

Bernardino mountains, thirty-seven miles from Redlands. Every night the 
staff packs the ink in excelsior to keep it from freezing 
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COPYRIGHT, INTEKNATIONAL 
- Gun-piay and everything when Sheriff Matt 
Starwich, assisted by three deputies, captured an ia 
automobile-full of bank bandits at Tolt, Wash. : 
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Perhaps the stock exchange in Berlin, Germany, isn’t 
as active as it once was, but it is as beautiful as ever 
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A Chinese dealer in money exchange in Singapore. The 

Chinese characters carved on the back of his desk 
proclaim him 


On the right: The new 
home of the Seattle 
branch of the bank of 
Cal.fornia, N. A., form- 
ally opened August 25. 
The building is in the 
same block that the 
bank has occupied for 
twenty years 
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é A window-full of ‘‘graveyard investments” arranged by the Cleveland“-Trust Company in co-operation with 5 

: the Cleveland Better Business Commission. The display of forlorn financial hopes attracted wide attention a 
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The Auditor=Guardian of the Bank 


The Methods of the Auditing Department Whose Efficiency 


Hinges on Its Authority, Independence and Alertness 


ANK examiners are interested in 
B solvency, either immediate or 

ultimate. Their duty is to 
determine whether the assets are 
sound, and ample to cover all liabilities. 
Their aim is to make sure that the 
extension of lines of credit is on a 
sound basis. On the other hand the 
internal auditing department of the 
bank is not so concerned with the 
basic value of the assets as it is in 
responsibility for proper custody of 
the assets. Further it is charged with 
the responsibility of seeing that all 
income to which the bank is entitled 
is received, that the opportunities for 
dishonesty are minimized, and that 
efficient methods are employed. 

If it is to reach its maximum use- 
fulness, an auditing department should 
work directly under the board of 
directors. This is the plan of the 
Cleveland Trust Company and of some 
of the best organized banks. It is thus 


able to keep a reasonable detachment 
from administrative officers and to 
refrain from making original account- 
This makes it possible to 


ing entries. 


Statement 


CASH: 

Currency ~ 
Gold - 
Giivet Gener ” 
Nickels and Cents 
Checks 0% Mam= * 7 
ClesringS =” he . 
Transit Checks rs 
Gash Items 


TOTAL CASH =” : 
Due irp™ Main Office 


Overdrafts: °°” 


Individual © 


Sevings : * A 
Interest Certificates ~ 
Certified Checks 


Cashier's Checks Racy 


Overdrafts = * 
Drafts Issued =” KS 
Exchange °° 
Main Office: * an 
Cash on hand this day 


Cash oD hond yesterday =” 


By FRANK LOOMIS BEACH 


Hibernia Commercial and Savings Bank 


Portland, Ore. 


maintain a proper auditing attitude 
and to criticize where criticism is due. 
This ideal is difficult to reach in small 
or moderate-sized institutions. 

The aim of every auditing depart- 
ment should be to keep such close 
control of all branches of the bank’s 
work that no dishonesty or errors of 
importance can go long undiscovered. 
In addition it should have the con- 
structive duty of improving the bank’s 
methods with the aim toward accuracy, 
safety, and labor saving. Among its 
duties should be the investigation of 
all differences reported by customers 
and the preparation of the many 
reports required by state and national 
authorities. 

A properly designed system of 
accrual accounting, under the super- 
vision of the auditing department, in 
itself furnishes a most valuable control. 
These accrual records may be either 
part of the general accounting system 
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Commercial 
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Savingse 


(b) Did you check 


(e) Did you run a list 
on statement? 


4. Registers 


(c) Did You report out, 


Certified checks? . ; 
(d) Dia you check all by 
reporting the first a) 


Did You prove the J, 


: ndividual 
siMce date of last examination? 
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te you check dorm, 
'Y Proper authority? 


Blank used by the auditing department of the Wayne County and Home 
Savings Bank, of Detroit, in recording an examination of one of its branches 


Questions and Instructions 


(a) Did you count cash 
notes charged to M. 0.) 
(b) Did you enclose tracers wit 


reportin, 


(a) Did you run all Savings ledgers? 
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es as shown on Pass books 


Standing C, " 
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of the bank or in memorandum form. 
Accrual accounting works from the 
assets and figures out what income 
should be received, and from a budget 
estimates the expenditures. If net 
income collected does not reach these 
figures, the necessity of investigation is 
immediately signaled. No matter how 
well covered the leak, if any material 
amount of income belonging to the 
bank has been misappropriated it will 
cause a discrepancy to appear between 
the amount collected and the amount 
accrued. 

There are further advantages to the 
auditing department from accrual ac- 
counting as this department has the 
responsibility of setting before the 
officers and directors a clear picture of 
the bank’s earning position. Cash 
receipts and expenditure figures, when 
considered alone, may be distorted in 
any one month by large purchases of 
commercial paper, collections of back 
interest, or payment of annual or semi- 
annual expenses, such as for savings 
interest. Accrual figures give the 
truer picture. 


agp ledgers Tor day ¢ A 
with ledger A day of examinatio; 
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Comparative figures from year to 
year are of material value and reports 
of earnings and of expenses should be 
typed in parallel columns so the figures 
for the current year are directly oppo- 
site those of previous periods. The 
reasons for material variations should 
be sought. 


Soo ley work is possibly one of the 
most important functions handled 
by’ the auditor. The coming on the 
market of new mechanical devices and 
the expansion of 
a bank’s business 
means the ac- 
counting system 
must be in a more 
or less constant 
state of develop- 
ment. New forms 
and new methods 
usually have to 
originate with a 
man who is some- 
what removed 
from the actual 
detail, who knows the accounting sys- 
tem of the whole bank, who has the 
general background and who is. ac- 
quainted with methods used in other 
institutions. These reasons have 
brought the designing of new forms, 
and questions of change of method, 
largely to the auditing department. 

In addition a considerable number 
of banks make the auditor responsible, 
wholly or in part, for the personnel. 
This may be open to the objection that 
it diverts attention from the primary 
duties of auditing. 

The actual preparation or at least 
the final checking of reports of con- 
dition are done in this department as 
are usually all other official reports. 
This includes the income tax return, 
the capital stock tax, and various 
reports such as earning statements, 
dividend reports, and the like, to 
national, state, or Federal Reserve 
supervising powers. 

The auditor of the fullest usefulness 
to his institution keeps informed on 
changes in the laws that will effect 
these reports. A proper handling of 
the bank’s assets and the right methods 
of presentation on the returns often 
mean a saving in income tax, or a 
reduction in the local assessment levied 
on the bank’s stock. 

Outside of the official reports re- 
quired by law the auditing depart- 
ment should make regular reports to 
the executive officers and directors, 
setting forth the position of the bank 
and listing the audits of departments 
that have been made since the previous 
report. These reports should be clear 
and precise and deal mainly with 
facts rather than opinions. Graphs 
showing the curve of deposits, of earn- 
ings, of expenses to deposits, etc., 
when properly designed add materially 
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to the effectiveness of such reports. 

The auditing department is respon- 
sible for detection of carelessness or 
dishonesty. In verifying assets to see 
that they ‘are actually on hand, it 
works along the lines used by the 
examiners, although the greater time 
available and familiarity with the 
system and conditions should make it 
possible for the auditing department 
to be more thorough and certainly 
more frequent in its examinations. It 
will be handicapped, however, if it 


FOREIGN DRAWINGS CARD 


DATE 


——————SSs 
CARD MUST BE HANDED TO AUDITING DEPARTMENT AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS ABOVE DATE. 


DRAWN ON OR THRU | FOREIGN AMOUNT DOLLAR AMOUNT wa 1 | 
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The card used by the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, of New Orleans, 
in reporting foreign drawings to the auditing department 


does not enjoy independence of action, 
official authority, and a certain aloof- 
ness from the departments under 
examination. 

On cash counts the most general 
system is to count one cage a morning. 
This should be done on an irregular 
schedule so that no teller knows what 
day his cash will be counted. Care 
should be taken to see that there is no 
chance to borrow funds or to alter the 
figures used for balancing the cage the 
previous night. Work sheets on which 
the cash can be itemized by denomina- 
tions and a record kept, help in the 
process of counts in a systematic 
manner. An excellent method is to 
count the cash through, accepting 
packages at the value shown by the 
strap, and seeing that the total of the 
cage balances with the teller’s figure 
of the previous night. Then the 
packages of currency should be counted 
down and a few rolls of silver broken 
open and counted. 

If the teller is permitted to carry 
cash items, care should be taken to see 
that they are authentic and that they 
are authorized. The best practice is 
to carry cash items all in one cage or 
in one department. Some banks lessen 
the likelihood of items becoming stale, 
by providing for the attachment of a 
slip which must be dated and initialed 
every day by the auditor until the 
item is removed. 

The bank’s bonds should be verified 
from time to time by count. Work 
sheets of all such counts should be 
kept, giving sufficient description by 
name and maturity dates to identify 
the issue, and showing the denomina- 
tion and the amount of each as ob- 
tained by inventory. If any bonds 
are in transit or otherwise out on 
receipts, the details should be fully 
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listed and the matter followed up to 
see that the bonds actually arrived 
and are accounted for. One method 
requires the auditing department to 
check and seal all outgoing shipments 
of currency or bonds. When examin- 
ing a department, it has its own records 
and knowledge of items in transit. 
Bonds up as collateral, or in safe- 
keeping at other institutions should be 
verified from time to time by corre- 
spondence, a self-addressed envelope to 
the auditing department being en- 
closed. 

While counting 
bonds, the cou- 
pons should be 
watched to see 
that all are at- 
tached. Where 
there are many 
individual bonds 
of the same issue 
and denomina- 
tion such as may 
be the case in the 
Liberty issues, it 
is convenient to keep them in bunches 
of 50 to 100. .Each time a bunch is 
counted down, the strap should be in- 
itialed and dated. Care should be 
taken to see that the par balances in 
the ledger account are correct. Except 
with those banks that carry all bonds 
at par, these par balances do not 
correspond with any amount in the 
general books and their correctness can 
only be insured by checking back entry 
by entry. In larger institutions this 
is done as a matter of daily-routine. 
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HERE the bank is of sufficient size, 

and it is often possible in fairly small 
institutions, double custody should be 
arranged. This means that no one 
person has the entire combination to 
the compartment in which the bonds 
are kept. 

Two persons must open the com- 
partment and both must sign the 
record of the withdrawal. The best 
arrangement is where one of the two 
is a member of the auditing depart- 
ment and the other an officer. With 
such a vault record all new securities 
added to the vault or withdrawn can 
be checked against the day’s record of 
purchases and sales. 

Many auditing departments keep a 
card record of all bonds owned by the 
bank. This is a check against the 
amounts shown by the bond ledger. 
When coupons are clipped, the total 
credited to the general books must 
reconcile with the par balance owned 
and the coupon rate. ‘Thus if on April 
15 the bank owned $100,000 in 4th 
Liberty bonds, the credit must be 
approximately 21¢ per cent of this 
amount, allowing for fractional cents, 
or $2,125. 

The auditing department should run 
and balance the notes owned by the 
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bank. This should always be done at 
surprise dates. Care should be taken 
to see that all notes on hand are 
genuine and that they properly belong 
to the bank’s assets. An excellent 
practice is to have the loaning officer 
initial the actual note at the time the 
paper is discounted. In every case 
where a renewal note is obtained and 
the old note has been retained, this 
old note should be stamped plainly 
across the face to show that it has been 
renewed, so that it can not be counted 
in error as part of the bank’s assets. 
Occasionally it may be desirable to 
check the actual notes against the 
liability records, to compare with the 
credit lines, to verify signatures, and 
to go over the paper with the loaning 
officer concerned. 

On mortgage loans all needed papers 
should be checked to see that they are 
on hand, properly assigned and other- 
wise in order. Trust deeds and mort- 
gages should be recorded and an 
abstract, preferably extended to include 
the bank’s mortgage or deed, with a 
legal opinion thereon or a title insur- 
ance policy in favor of the bank, 
should be in the file. There should be 


a formal written appraisal of the 
property signed by the bank’s appraiser 
and initialed by the loaning officer. 
Insurance policies on hand should show 
by their dates they are in force, should 
be ample in amount and should carry a 


mortgage clause. If tax payments 
have become due since the loans were 
made, there should be receipted bills 
or other evidence in the bank’s files 
that payment has been made. In 
some cases city liens may likewise 
require attention. Descriptions should 
be checked to see that they properly 


cover the property intended. A small 
photograph of the buildings is of as- 
sistance to examiners and on farm 
property a crop statement is desirable. 
On mortgage loans there are so many 
details to check that the auditor should 
have well-organized work papers so 
that each item may be checked off, 
making certain that no important point 
has been overlooked. 


(Cee off paper should be gone 
over from time to time to bring it to 
the officers’ attention if collections are 
not being pushed and to make certain 
that all payments of interest or prin- 
cipal that have been received since the 
charge-off, have been taken up on the 
bank’s books. It is advisable for the 
auditing department to keep a mem- 
orandum record showing the total of 
all charged-off notes. The actual items 
can be proved to this figure, making 
certain that none have been paid or 
misplaced and not accounted for. 

There are several methods of veri- 
fying collections of note interest. 
Where practically every note is dis- 
counted and interest on demand loans 
or mortgage obligations is billed regu- 
larly, the auditing department may 
work from the actual notes the follow- 
ing day. All bills for interest, under 
this method, are proved by the auditing 
department before they are mailed to 
the borrower. 

Another system used by some large 
banks is to assign a member of the 
auditing department to spend all of 
his time in the dis- 
count cage verifying 
transactions as they 
arise. It requires 
training to prepare a 
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The reconcilement form used by the First National Bank of Boston. 


on the form, filling in the amount of the balance, 


Bank, of Chicago, 


prompll) 


and enclosing with the statements. 
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man who will retain the right auditing 
attitude when so continually in touch 
with the personnel who are making the 
original entries. . 

A third method, and probably the 
safest one, is for the auditing depart- 
ment to maintain a complete duplicate 
record of all notes. Payments of 
principal or interest are posted to these 
copies by the auditing department and 
are daily proven with the changes in 
the general books. All interest calcu- 
lations are re-figured. This method 
involves considerable work, but pro- 
tects in an efficient manner the bank’s 
largest source of income. 

Another important asset is balances 
carried with other banks. All of the 
reconciling is usually handled in the 
auditing department. 

On the liability side, the auditing 
department may receive all paid 
cashier’s checks, certificates of deposit, 
etc., and one of the members of the 
department stamps them off daily 
against the register, examining them 
at the time to make certain that in- 
dorsements and all other factors are 
in order. A reconcilement with the 
general books should be made monthly 
or oftener. If the officers keep a stub 
or memorandum of all cashier’s checks 
and corresponding items signed by 
them during the day, these are collected 
by the auditing department and bal- 
anced daily with the credits of “‘drafts 
sold’? that have gone to the general 
books. The reserve stock of blank 
forms should be kept locked under the 

(Continued on page 43) 


Two or three letters are verified each month by stenciling the customer’s name 
The form (on the right) used by the Harris Trust and Savings 
in verifying the liability ledger and the collateral 
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New Day=and Faith=in Thrift Week 


Emphasis on Safe Investments, Employment of the Radio and 
Other Suggestions for an Effective Program January 17-23 


stantial, forward-looking citizens 

understand the general purpose 
of National Thrift Week, January 17- 
23, 1925—our annual emphasis on 
thrift which has become a fixed event 
in our national life. The aim—to help 
our Americans think straight about 
money matters —isaccomplished largely 
by stimulating, through the printed 
and spoken word, the negotiation of ten 
practical steps toward success. These 
are: Work and Earn, Make a Budget, 
Record Expenditures, Have a Bank 
Account, Carry Life Insurance, Own 
Your Home, Make a Will, Invest in 
Safe Securities, Pay Bills Promptly, 
Share With Others. 


Betantiat, and most of the sub- 


The High School Club of the Poughkeepsie 
Savings Bank whose members go in groups by 
taxi once a week to conduct school banks in 
Below—A Junior Thrift 


the various schools. 
Club representing various races 


By E. A. HUNGERFORD 


The days of National Thrift Week 
have a new feature. The last day, 
Friday, January 23, will be known as 
“Safe Investment Day” instead of 
“Make a Will Day.’ ‘This change 
should greatly improve the value of 
this program to the nation’s welfare. 

‘‘Make a Will’ is still one of the ten 
basic points on which the thrift week 
has been built, but the committee felt 
that a more intensive effort must be 
made to halt the wholesale purchasing 
of worthless securities with the hard 
earned and carefully saved cash of our 
thrifty citizens. Some experts estimate 
that almost a billion dollars a year is 
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wasted fake investment 
schemes. 

This new emphasis is an effort to 
help those who are thrifty, and have 
been for years, to conserve the results 
of their sensible money habits. It is a 
move which meets with the enthusi- 
astic approval of banking institutions, 
especially since one of their main 
functions is and should be the dis- 
semination of sound advice on invest- 
ment matters. 

National Thrift Week will open as 
usual on January 17, Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s birthday, and his memory as the 
great American apostle of thrift will be 
appropriately celebrated. This date 
falls on Saturday and will also be 
known as “Pay Bills Day.” Sunday 


through 


will be ‘“‘Share With Others Day;’ 


The kindergarten bank of the 

Poughkeepsie Savings Bank. Center—A large 
illuminated emblem on a prominent parkway 
in St. Louis during Thrift Week. Below—A 
Thrift Week shop meeting in Hartford, Conn. 
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Monday, “National Thrift Day or 
Bank Day;” Tuesday, ‘‘Life Insurance 
Day; Wednesday, “Own Your Own 


Home Day; Thursday, “Budget 
Day;” and Friday, “Safe Investment 
Day.’ 


The bankers continue to take a 
major part in the local observance of 
the week, according to reports from 
cities in all parts of the nation. Of the 
Dallas, Texas, budget of $1,100 last 
January, bankers provided $300. Of 
Rochester’s $2,496.65, the banks 
furnished $1,000. Of Houston’s $1,170, 
the banking institutions gave $695. Of 
Lansing’s $2,000 they subscribed $500. 
Of Hartford’s $2,222 they invested 
$1,075. Realtors, life insurance in- 
terests and merchants were also among 
liberal backers of the movement. 

New features for January, 1925, also 
include the organization of Junior 
Thrift committees. The idea was 
tried out last January in Trenton and 


found to be very effective. Along with 
the major campaign the juvenile or- 
ganizations, like the Boy Scouts, Camp- 
fire Girls, Sunday schools and boys’ 
departments of Y. M. C. A’s, united 
and reached most of the city’s younger 
generation—those who most readily 
adjust themselves to the ideals taught. 


NOTHER new feature will be a 

year round emphasis on thrift. The 
value of this has been demonstrated by 
the Detroit Thrift committee which 
saved 25 percent out of its $8,000 budget 
for the promotion of thrift in that city 
twelve months in the year. Last year 
the Thrift Week movement really 
advanced to a month’s emphasis on 
Thrift, as many communities carried 
their campaign actively throughout 
the entire month of January. Now 
January is to be the first month of a 
year’s continuous effort in thrift pro- 
motion. 
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Another big new feature in 1925 will 
be the extensive use of radio. The 
value of this modern medium of com- 
munication was demonstrated con- 
clusively in 1924. Plans are already 
completed by one organization to 
reach 75 per cent of the population 
each day of Thrift Week by radio. 

A new feature in the materials pro- 
duced at the national headquarters, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
is found in the Diary and Budget 
Account Book—a vest-pocket diary 
which also includes facilities for the 
individual to keep his or her personal 
finances on the budget plan. This 
booklet will play a large part in the 
coming campaign. 

The 1924 report indicates that a 
tremendous amount of newspaper ad- 
vertising space was devoted to carrying 
to the millions of readers an inspiration 
to a better use of their money power. 
The newspaper medium will doubtless 

(Continued on page 48) 


Those Dormants at the “Average National Bank” 


An Open Letter to J. J. Jones, Publicity Manager 


EAR Mr. Jones: 

Your experience in cultivating 

savings accounts, as related by 
Mr. James T. Tyrrell in The Burroughs 
Clearing House for August, 1924, is 
one that interests me strangely. 

The conclusions about it reached by 
your bank’s auditor interest me even 
more. 

Frankly, it looks to me as if you and 
the auditor of your bank ought to 
change jobs, because he is the fellow 
that takes a human view of advertising 
problems and goes at them in a human 
way, while you are the chap that 
analyzes them into long columns of 
figures and concludes from the figures 
(I am using Mr. Tyrrell’s language) 
that “there is something terribly wrong 
somewhere.” 

This being the case, you will perhaps 
not object to my talking to you as I 
would talk to a highly specialized bank 
auditor. I want to analyze your 
analysis and try to show you some 
conclusions that will help you with the 
cultivation campaign which Mr. Tyr- 
rell says you plan for 1925. 

First of all, let’s look at your list 
and your way of obtaining it. 

The figures given by Mr. Tyrrell do 
not indicate how dormant any one of 
the accounts listed by your savings 
manager, Mr. Hard, actually were. I 
would be interested to know this figure, 
but it can be guessed at from the fact 
that of the 5,000 accounts on the 
original list, only 2,345, or less than 
50 per cent, could be reached by the 
post office of your city. 

If this means anything, it means 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


Don’ts for Dormants 


Don’t mail to any savings de- 
positor whose account has shown 
no activity for five years or longer. 


Don’t mail to any savings de- 
positor whose balance has been 
drawn down below $2. 


Don’t mail to any savings de- 
positor whose balance is $500 or 
over. 


Don’t mail to any savings de- 
positor who is making a deposit 
every two months or oftener. 


Don’t mail to any savings de- 
positor that the post office cannot 
find. 


Don’t quit mailing to any say- 
ings depositor not included in the 
above classifications. Keep after 
him once a month until he dies. 


ce 


that one-half, and probably a good deal 
more than one-half, of the depositors 
whose names were furnished you by 
Mr. Hard, were not depositors at all 
in any real sense of the word. For all 
Mr. Tyrrell’s article shows to the 
contrary, these people may not have 
paid a visit to your bank in five, ten, 
or fifteen years. They may all have 
been dead, or have taken up their 
residences in other cities. 

As you and Mr. Hard both know, 
the depositor who draws his account 
down to a few cents and does not 
touch it for several years, is a close- 
out, so far as your bank is concerned. 
He is not dormant—he is dead. And, 


to use.a Southwestern expression, he 
is “‘too dead to skin.” 

And then please note what the large 
percentage of false addresses proves of 
all the rest of the list—the people 
whose addresses were accurate. In 
many cases, they must have been old, 
dried, mummified corpses of dead 
relationships, and it is not surprising 
that so few of them responded favor- 
ably to your cultivation, and so many 
of them responded unfavorably by 
withdrawing balances from a_ bank 
which had paid them no attention for 
so long a period. 

So much for the liveliness of your 
list. Now. let us look at the quality 
of it, leaving the false addresses out of 
consideration. 


WAN reached 1,359 depositors with 

balances between $1 and $10.99. 
Your tables do not give the average 
balance of this group, nor the number 
of accounts it contained below $2.00— 
both very important figures. They do 
show, however, that only 93 out of 
1,359 reacted favorably to your cam- 
paign, while 13 reacted unfavorably 
by decreased balances and 122 re- 
acted unfavorably by close-outs. The 
original balances of these 228 ‘“‘re- 
actors” averaged about $4. What 
did the other 1,131 balances aver- 
age? Weren’t they small as well as 
old? 

Any careful savings manager will 
tell Mr. Hard that, under modern 
conditions, an account that opens for 
less than $5 is seldom worth having, 
and an account that draws down to 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Doing For a Family of a Half-Million 


How a Cleveland Institution Interests Its Depositors in 
the Service Provided by the Parent Bank and Its Branches 


HERE is a dubious note in the 
expression of joy of a father of 
nine children who has just been 
notified of the arrival of an additional 
set of twins. For him, the addition is 


By I. I. SPERLING 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland 


as their accounts indicate that they 
need the services of those departments. 

In other words, sell the $600 account 
a safe $100 bond before the stock 
buzzards get to him; then rent him a 


simply anincrease 
in the overhead. 
Far more satis- 
factory to have 
his current off- 
spring grow up 
and eventually 
contribute some- 
thing to the earn- 
ings of the family. 

The bank with 
a big family of 
depositors that is 
constantlyadding 
new customers at 
atremendousrate 
of growth, allow- 
ing for an almost 
equally large 
number of with- 
drawals, is in 
much the same 
position as the 
frequent father. 
It may pat itself 
on the back, but 
it is increasing its 
overhead out of 
proportion to the 
profit made. It 
is slowly but 
surely reaching a 
saturation point. 

Doubtless the 
thought has often 
occurred to many a bank executive that 
it might be far better to develop 
additional business from present cus- 
tomers, at a greater net profit. The 
customers are already here. So are the 
services. Get them together with 
minimum effort. 

When a manufacturing concern 
wishes to increase its business it in- 
creases first, the number of distributive 
outlets making it easier for people to 
buy the commodity, and second, the 
uses for the product and the line of 
products. 

The Cleveland Trust Company has 
always held the view that the best way 
to get savings accounts is to make it 
easy and pleasant for people to save. 
A bank can perform no greater service 
than smoothing the path of the 
prospective saver. With that in mind 
it has set up in and near Cleveland 
fifty-three neighborhood banks which 
make it easy to save, not only because 


hir: 
cMinu[es 


BEFORE YOU LEAVE 


they are conveniently ‘‘around the 
corner,’ but because they are constant 
reminders for people to continue to save 
regularly. 

That convenience isthe thing prospec- 
tive savers most want is demonstrated 
by the fact that through these branch 
banks the company is now serving 
over 415,000 deposit accounts, or more 
than any other bank in any one Ameri- 
can city. Of this number more than 
three-fourths are savings accounts. 
New York and eastern banks and trust 
companies boasting hundreds of mil- 
lions of deposits and comparatively few 
depositors, look aghast when told that 
the Cleveland company has fifty-three 
neighborhood banks and this vast 
number of deposit accounts. 

Comes now the second of the ac- 
cepted methods of increasing business 
which in the case of the bank means 
keeping the savers saving and interest- 
ing them in other departments as fast 


safe deposit box 
to keep it in; as 
he buys more 
bonds, interest 
him in a living 
trust or an in- 
surance trust, and 
so on through. 
The commercial 
customer may 
not know that 
the foreign: de- 
partment has just 
the service he’s 
been looking for. 
And so on. 

That program 
really itemizes 
the true mean- 
ing of the bank’s 
hitherto. general 
statement about 
“helping you to 
grow with. us to 
success and pros- 
perity.” It dis- 
cards, just as in- 
surance men have 
discarded, the ap- 
peal to fear of 
death, sickness, 
unemployment 
and old age, and 
substitutes a 
definite program 
of financial progression. 

At the Cleveland Trust Company 
the year 1924 was a particularly good 
one for such a program. 

In a period of easy money, banks 
have a surplus of loanable funds and 
are anxious to employ safely, rather 
than add to, that surplus. Conse- 
quently, while not neglecting new 
savings business, we were able to 
divert our regular savings efforts into 
this new channel of collateral business 
from present customers. 


Cleveland Trust 
Fortune 


Founder 


New Easy Sure 
Copyrighted December, 1922, The Clevelend Trost Co. 


WE know it’s a duty to ourselves 
to “put by” something. 

We all know 4 is the sure way to 
get ahead, Ls oy 4 
We've all tried ving » Mose of 
have “alles down. Whyf Matt of v¢ 
Did ever start putting in the bank a 
eertiba ses each wat or pedal or pay-day? 
Why didn’t you keep it up? 

Did a come when a Payment — 
tazes or att every 


took 
cent of that month's Income—not a 


cent to spare for savings? 


'HRIFT isn't “pinching pennies.” It's 
Le teselyi Baigetine expeaa ithe 
most consistent way to regulate expenditures. 
"Oh, yea, I've tried budgeting,” you tay. "it 
means too much bookkeeping. It just oma 
work, for most of us.” 


accomplish the real 
tting ahead”—with- 


ARE company is noted for its sales 

force of 1,600 employees. So, with 
the program definitely announced, went 
this slogan for the use of the workers: 
“Grow with us. Do all your banking 
at the Cleveland Trust.” 

“This thought,” the employees were 
told, “is being carried to the public by 
these advertising methods: 

“Newspapers and_ periodicals—a 


Eighteen 


series of large-space advertisements 
featuring one branch and its manager 
each week, and telling a bit of neighbor- 
hood history as an interest-stimulator. 
Each also tells about some service or 
services peculiarly applicable to the 
residents of that neighborhood. Re- 
productions of these are placed in the 
lobbies of the objective branches as 
they appear in the papers. 

“This same idea is carried out in 
regular scheduled advertisements in 
fourteen foreign language newspapers 
and in other publications reaching 
certain groups of people who have a 
common interest. 

“It is our aim to distribute our 
booklets personally whenever we can, 
to people who we believe will really be 
interested in the particular service 
mentioned. The ‘Banking by Mail’ 
booklet is given to every depositor 
leaving our city and suburbs. A book- 
let describing our marine savings plan 
goes to Great Lakes sailors. Trust 
booklets, which are distributed on 
request or to people who are really 
truly prospects, are in the hands of 
the managers. 

“You can help your salesmanship 
greatly by forming the habit of study- 
ing your customers and occasionally 
giving each one a booklet describing 
a service he or she ought to use, with 
a word or two to incite interest. 

“Display—Our lobbies also reflect 
our slogan by means of posters which 
advertise various services and others 
to stimulate regular saving. We have 
cards in one-fifth of the city street 
cars; sixty billboards on the main 
roads into Cleveland and a few large 
city billboards in strategic locations. 
There are also billboards on our own 
walls and property with copy locating 
our branches. 

“Our electric roof signs glow on six 
strategic roofs. 

“Worthwhile window displays show- 
ing processes of manufacture and 
educational displays are used as well 
as those illustrating our various serv- 
ices. 

“Other advertising includes the 
Cleveland Trust Monthly, which is 
proving of interest not only to em- 
ployees but to a growing list now 
numbering 3,000 prominent people 
all over the world. We have just 
conducted a questionnaire to learn 
whether these folks like and want 
the Monthly, and we find they almost 
unanimously say ‘Yes!’ 

“There are blotters on customers’ 
desks calling attention to services other 
than those of the banking department. 
Pay envelopes stress ‘regular pay-day 
deposits.’ Calendars expected to be 
as popular as last year’s will be pro- 
vided, as well as holiday currency 
envelopes. 

“We shall continue as heretofore 
to furnish real news and ‘human 


interest’ stories that the newspapers 
like to print. 

“In addition the Publicity Depart- 
ment will seek to be of especial assist- 
ance to the New Business Department. 
It will prepare the ‘advance agents’ in 
the shape of circulars and_ special 
announcements which will often pre- 
cede the personal visits of the sales- 
men.” 


N interesting angle of this program 
was a “Plus Campaign” arranged 
by E. V. Newton, manager of the New 
Business Department and undertaken 
by the Managers’ Club, the organiza- 
tion of the managers and assistant 
managers of the bank’s fifty-three 
branches. This is purely a social 
organization but we asked them to 
sponsor a ten days’ Plus Campaign 
during which they would compete 
with each other for the honor of 
making the largest number of friendly 
calls on substantial savings customers. 
The city was divided into four districts 
and a captain placed in charge of each. 
Each manager was given a quota of 
thirty calls and asked to report his 
results each day to the New Business 
Department. No prizes were offered, 
the managers being content to work 
for the honor of achievement. 
A pamphlet was issued in mimeo- 
graph form carrying these instructions 
for the drive: 


The Plus Campaign 


What it is— 

The Plus Campaign is a ten-day effort, 
sponsored by the Managers’ Club, in which 
officers, managers and assistants at Cleve- 
land Trust Branches will vie with each 
other for the honor of making the largest 
number of friendly calls on savings de- 
positors. , 

This is in line with the bank’s program of 
cultivating the good will and friendly 
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relations of its depositors through personal 
contact. 


What to do — 


Select from your savings ledgers the 
names of thirty or more depositors who 
carry substantial balances. 

Place these names on the savings survey 
cards enclosed and check to determine what 
services these customers are not now using. 
Thirty has been selected as the minimum 
number of calls each manager should make 
during the ten days of the campaign. 

Each call made must be reported daily 
to the New Business Department to insure 
credit. Make your report of each call a 
real one. Don’t put down just the name 
and address. 

No credit will be allowed for customers 
interviewed in the branch lobby. This is a 
friendly call campaign. 

Each worker is restricted to calls on 
savings customers of his or the main office. 

This campaign is intended primarily to 
create good will. However, each manager 
is asked to report items of additional busi- 
ness or leads for future business which are 
secured as a result of these calls. 

Report all calls and new business daily 
on the enclosed sheets. 


At a dinner meeting preceding the 
campaign, attended by all of the 
members of the club, several talks 
were made by the captains of each 
district. This campaign bore. wonder- 
ful results. 

Owing to vacations and the fact 
that many of the offices were in the 
midst of figuring July 1 interest, some 
of them were unable to meet their 
quotas, but a total of 805 customers 
were actually seen and interviewed in 
ten days and thousands of dollars 
in additional business and scores of 
prospects for future business were 
secured. 

All of these results were obtained 
because the spirit existed and because 
of the managers’ belief in the value 
of this sort of activity even though no 
prizes were offered. 


The Workin’s of Green Gherkins 


By WILLARD E. HALE 


There was an old lady named Perkins, 
Exceedingly fond of green gherkins— 
Too many, they say, 
She devoured one day, ’ 
And they pickled her internal workin’s! 


I HOPE you will pardon the quoting 
of this venerable classic—but really 
I can’t find any more truthful or 
picturesque allegory to express the 
state of the “inner workin’s” of some 
of our banks today. 

They’re being “‘pickled,”’ 
hurts. 

You know our “green gherkins”’ as 
well as I do. The unprofitable check- 
ing accounts, of course. 

But what most of us are trying to do 
is to get rid of ’em after we get ‘em 
—sort of disgorge them, so to speak— 
instead of trying to curb our appetites. 

For what most surprises me, and 


and it 


what many of us are really not aware 
of, is the amazing strength of the bank’s 
long-developed appetite’ for “‘green 
gherkins’ —for the very food that does 
the pickling and makes the bookkeep- 
ing department get the cramps. 

Do you know of any department store 
in which you can buy even so small an 
item as a spool of thread, all the year 
round, for less than cost? 

Do you know of any business organ- 
ization with something to sell, which 
sells that thing all.\the year round for 
less than it pays for it— 

Except a bank? 

Yet most banks do this very thing, 
and have been doing it for years. 

That is what is so surprising. 

Even away back in the days. when 
banks didn’t believe in advertising, on 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The Customer Is Not Always Right 


The Advantages of Weighing All the Evidence Carefully in 
Complaint Cases and Standing Firm Against the ‘‘Grouser’’ 


| population where we were bucking 


The amount was entered 
in his pass book but in the 


'M. Carlyle appeared to 
draw $25 and his book was 


other side?” he came back 


In last March,” said the 
busy clerk. Later we took 
time to look up the original 


VERY banker will agree that it is 
a bad thing to have in the 
community a customer who 
thinks he’s been cheated, especially if 
he “talks.” And, in this particular, 
every customer will talk. When I say 
that I prefer having the courts say I’ve 
cheated to saying so myself, many 
bankers will sharply disagree. In other 
words, when my conscience and con- 
victions are clear, I’ll risk what the 
customer will say and what the judge 
may say rather than pay hush 
money. 
In a certain town of 3,000 


the competition of an older bank, 
W. Carlyle deposited $75 
to his savings account. 


account of M. Carlyle, a 
farmer. Three months later 


“‘written up.” 
““What’s that $75 on the 


to inquire. 
“It’s the money you put 


deposit slip and wrote M. 
Carlyle that the entry was 
an error. 

Too late! M. Carlyle’s easy memory 
had worked hard overnight. His wish 
to have been a depositor ‘‘last March” 
was father to the thought. The bank’s 
letter might have been convincing but, 


/unfortunately for us, we had recently 


paid $20 to another farmer who 
claimed short payment on a cattle 
check. We did this more to flatter the 
wealthy cattle man who had come in 
with the farmer to talk it over. 

This farmer was subsequently heard 
to observe, “I warn’t absolutely sartin, 
but *twas worth goin’ after.”’ 

These words were the sort that M. 
Carlyle loved to ponder in his heart. 
He decidedly ‘‘went after’? that $75. 
For years he claimed it—bawlingly 
when visiting the bank, spittingly 
around the stove in the general store 
and whisperingly to persons who might 
“advise” the bank to pay. He did this 
until he probably believed we had 
appropriated his money. 

But our Christian fortitude held out. 
And there was, in that locality, an 
‘abrupt discontinuance of claimants 
who weren’t “‘absolutely sartin.”’ 
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By PERCY GOMERY 


Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Vancouver, B. C. 


It is harder to deal with the claim of 
the steady business customer—the one 
who keeps books and does not have to 
guess about dates and amounts. 

“It is my deposit ticket No. 147,” a 
prosperous dry goods merchant told 
me. “My clerk says he handed it and 
the six tens to the teller Tuesday 
morning. When I brought the pass 
book in myself Friday there was no 
entry in your ledger.” 

““We supply the pass book for the 
purpose of entering and initialing every 
deposit at the time it is made,” I 
replied and declined to take any 
action. 

A month later a’ well-to-do widow 
claimed short payment of a check, but 
she had failed to count her money 
until she got home, so there was 
nothing we could do for her after the 
cash for the day had balanced exactly. 

The teller appeared concerned and 
distressed at the incidents. One and 
possibly two or three other cases 
occurred during the winter and it was 
my turn to be concerned, because I do 
not like such things even once a year. 


For years he claimed it—around the stove in 
the general store to persons who might ‘‘advise’’ the bank to pay 


As part of a new office scheme I 
moved the teller into a bookkeeping 
position. He promptly got a job as 
teller with another bank—said he 
liked the cash best. When I’d almost 
forgotten the man, his bank called 
me up one day to talk about him. 
How had we regarded that teller 
anyway? He had caused them 
some embarrassment: first a hundred 
short and now in trouble with one 
or two of their best customers. 
They were letting him out. Of 
course I used a rear-vision telescope 
on his record. It was dotted with 
cloudy incidents. There was little 
doubt he had the widow’s money, 
likewise the dry goods merchant’s. 

The happenings were nearly a 
year old and apparently at rest. 
To rake them up would be to make 
them famous, yet the couple of 
hundred dollars involved would be 
a cheap price for justice. It was 
really one of the hardest questions 
to decide. What would you have 
done? 

There are cases where the law 
is surprisingly on the side of the 
person who says he is cheated. 

During the war our short-handed 
staff was so terrifically busy that I 
had practically to take over myself 
the sale of government bonds to the 
public. The buyer generally paid 
for the bonds with his application, 
called later for an interim scrip cer- 
tificate and eventually for his bonds. 
Our final balance revealed the dis- 
appearance of a receipt for $200 in 
bonds applied for by John Sherry. 
Over the telephone Mrs. Sherry said 
that they had received them all right 
and promised to have her husband 
call and execute the receipt in order 
to complete our records. This he did. 
Five months later they wrote asking 
when they were to get their “war 
bonds.” All that Mrs. Sherry had 
meant to acknowledge was the bank’s 
receipt for the money. Subsequently 
Sherry’s lawyer served us with formal 
demand for delivery of the bonds, and 
our lawyers’ written advice was that, 
no matter what receipt we held, unless 
delivery of the specific securities could 
be proved, we were liable. We settled 
out of court for the full amount. ° 

Although our general manager 
agreed with me in disputing payment 
to the last ditch—or last ditch but one! 


‘—the head office does not always so 


agree. 
We sold our travellers’ checks to a 


Twenty 


man going to Europe. With one check 
for $100 still unused, his pocket was 
picked in a Glasgow barber shop. 
According to his printed instructions 
he wired the London office to stop 
payment. In due course this customer 
came home and applied for arefund. I 
talked indemnity bond, but he would 
not see the point. There was nobody 
that he would care to ask, etc. While 
the parleys were going on about it the 
$100 check came through at our debit. 
London had paid it with a forged 
indorsement, their telegraphic warning 
notwithstanding. ‘‘O, hang it all!’ our 
uninformed purchaser innocently urged 
the day after, ‘‘the fellow that 
robbed me would have de- 
stroyed that check anyway. 
You’ll never hear from it 
again.” 

“But suppose we should?” I 
fenced. ‘Suppose we lost a 
hundred dollars on it and then 
had to pay you as well?” 

“Humph!” he smiled with 
false confidence, “‘if that ever 
happened I’d share the loss 
with you, I guess.” 

“But will you do so?” I 
challenged him. 

“Well, yes, I will.” 

‘All right, here it is! We’ve 
paid $100 for it; now I’ll pay 
you fifty more and the thing 
is done with.” 

Naturally I was a bit chesty 
in reporting to’head office this 
shrewd compromise, but re- 
ceived an instantaneous reply 
to effect that, as facility, safety 
and security were the jealously- 
guarded watchwords of our 
travellers’ check business, I 
must immediately seek out the 
purchaser and refund him the 
remaining $50. Needless to 
say the customer considered 
himself anything but cheated, 
and we probably derived 
some good advertising from it. 
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OMETIMES there are sharp divi- 

sions of opinion in the same banking 
office as to whether the appetite of the 
supposedly-cheated shall be satisfied or 
whether it is best to let him go on 
claiming he’s been cheated. A some- 
what amusing instance occurred many 
years ago. I was the accountant or 
cashier in charge of the routine of a 
busy country office. In order to avoid 
reporting old inactive balances to the 
government as unclaimed, we had sent 
out notices asking depositors to claim 
their money in some way. A certain 
Maria Young had promptly brought in 
one of these notices and drawn out the 
balance of $107. We never saw or 
heard from this woman again, but, six 
months later, during my absence and 
that of the manager, another Maria 
Young (the genuine one) called, pre- 


At last the thoroughly 
frightened i 
dashed for the front 
door and home to 
avoid imaginary police 


sented the pass book and demanded her 
money. The senior clerk had inter- 
viewed her at considerable length and 
refused to pay her anything. 

‘‘What in the world were you think- 
ing of?” Lexclaimed. “You can’t make 
mistakes with people’s balances and 
expect the real owner to stand the loss.”’ 

‘Well,’ he argued as though sup- 
porting a conviction he could not 
express, ‘‘the other Maria Young and 
this one are cousins it seems—”’ 

‘J don’t care who she was.” 

‘‘__and the first one had her notice,”’ 
he went on perspiring. I refused to 
accept the reasoning. 


Maria 


“It was our mistake and we're 
liable,’’ I closed the subject, and he 
could only urge, “I think if you’d 
talk to her yourself... .” 

When the irate and excited depositor 
appeared before me I began to see 
things that were not mentioned in the 
regulations. It appeared that the 
two Marias were close friends as well 
as cousins, though their post offices 
were clearly different. The depositor 
Maria could not explain how Maria 
No. 1 had come in possession of the 
bank’s notice. Under close pursuit of 
questions my interviewer admitted 
cognizance of some money that her 
cousin got from the bank six months 
ago. In short I sensed without much 
difficulty that the two of them had 
conspired to defraud us. In law we 


had only a worthless claim for our 


money against Maria No. 1; we would 
never have risked trying to: prove 
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conspiracy. On the manager’s return 
he opened a threatening and almost 
blasphemous letter from depositor 
Maria. When I admitted her two 
previous visits he in turn exclaimed, 
‘What could you and the senior clerk 
have been thinking of? Certainly we 
must pay her the money.” 

“Talk to her, sir,” I. suggested, 
‘‘you’ll see for yourself why we did it.” 

The letter-writer followed up the 
next day with a personal visit, at the 
end of which the manager dashed out 
of his office, flustered and scarlet- 
faced. ‘“‘I’ll be fired before I pay 
that woman a dollar!’’ he exploded. 


Ne week the inspector from head 
office appeared, demanding an ex- 
planation of a letter from Maria Young 
who had supported her claim by en- 
closing her genuine pass book 
issued six years ago by our 
branch. Yes, we told him, 
her statements were correct. 
The balance had been paid to 
another and we had refused to 
pay it a second time to Maria. 
‘““What in the world can you 
all have been thinking of?” 
the inspector glared at us, and 
then saved us the trouble of 
replying by adding, “I’ve told 
her to meet me here.”’ 

That afternoon, as the con- 
versation behind the frosted 
glass commenced, we smiled 
quietly over our work. When 
the voices raised we smiled 
more widely. When at last 
the thoroughly frightened 
Maria dashed for the front 
door and home to avoid imaginary 
police, we laughed and the inspector 
joined us. It was primitive justice, 
but it was justice. . 

Almost any man supposes himself 
cheated when he is obliged to pay the 
bank money without receiving value: 
the accommodation indorser, the signer 
of the guarantee bond, the reimburser 
seeking to keep a relation out of 
jail. 

The last named will at least keep his 
grouch to himself. As for the others, 
they do not deserve the sympathy 
lavished on them by uninformed public 
and overindulgent courts, so why 
should we bankers waste any of ours? 

Trying to collect by law from a 
guarantor is to: engage in a fight 
wherein the banker stands with his 
heels on the edge of a cliff. He may 
beat his opponent and floor him on a 
dozen counts; he may break down the 
guarantor’s defense on nineteen out of 
twenty points, but if on the last point 
the banker is obliged to give ground— 
why, down he goes to rise no more. 

There are two ways of preventing 
this type of supposedly-cheated: select 
your risks so as to avoid calling upon 
the guarantor, or make him do the 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Fig. 1. Three good ones from Los Angeles 


E metal industry uf Los Angeles has reached an ane 
nual production of nea in spite of 
fact that its s0% of 

England and Belgium, 


This is the fourth of a series of ade 
errtisements drevied to war depesivers 


THIRTY BRANCHES 


PEDRO—VERHOM—MOMTINGTOM PARE—ASLL 
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dvertising the Depositors Business 


The Method and the Motive Behind a Series on Local “Big 
Business’? Run by a Los Angeles Bank; Other Publicity Ideas 


HERE is a great deal of good 
(Dost advertising in Los Angeles. 

The group of newspaper adver- 
tisements (Fig. 1) represents two cam- 
paigns conducted by the Hellman 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, 
which proved successful. 

Concerning the series on Los Angeles 
“Big Business,’’? Douglas Buckler, of 
the advertising department, writes: 

‘The series captioned ‘Big Business’ 
is being run on the back cover of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
magazine, Southern California Busi- 
ness. As you will note, the illustration 
and a part of the 
text are devoted 
to the business of 
a depositor. We 
have found our 
depositors very 
much pleased 
with this publici- 
ty and it has 
served to make 
more generally 
known the fact 
that this bank is 
the depository for 
some of the city’s 
greatest indus- 
tries. We have 
evidence that this 
series is being 
watched with in- 
terest by big busi- 
nessmen. Appli- 
cations for this 
publicity come in 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 
New York City 


much faster than we can possibly 
accept them.” 

Regarding the advertisements of 
which one headed ‘“‘Make Your Dreams 
Come True!” is a sample, Mr. Buckler 
says: 

“Our series on “Buy $1,000.00 cash 
on easy payments,’ stresses the fact 
that small deposits made regularly 
with a definite aim in view can lead 
to a really worth while trip and vaca- 


Fig. 2. An interesting window exhibit 


tion or to almost any of the wished 
for material things in life. We have 
found that this series produces definite 
results where the usual savings ads 
pass by unheeded. In fact, we are 
confident that in this appeal to save 
regularly and systematically for a 
certain amount we have sounded the 
most important note in our advertising. 

*“We have found the reaction to this 
idea of ‘buying money’ rather than 
merely ‘saving money’ very favorable 
indeed. Instead of working against 
the other ads in the paper which are 
urging the reader to spend, we are 
meeting them on 
their own ground 
and displaying 
highly desirable 
‘merchandise’ for 
sale.” 


An UNUSUALLY 
interesting win- 
dow exhibition 
was that of the 
Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, 
a photograph of 
which is repro- 
duced in this issue 
(Fig. 2). It was 
in one of the large 
windows of its 
new banking 
rooms at Madison 
Avenue and East 
43d Street, New 
York. 
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Pedestrians were attracted to the 
exhibit in great numbers. The space 
in front of the window was almost 
constantly occupied by passers-by, two 
and three rows deep, studying the 
bank’s old records and other objects 
of interest. The most prominent 
feature was a large aeroplane photo- 
graph of the new uptown business and 
financial district adjacent to the Grand 
Central Terminal, in the center of 
which district the new office of the 
bank is located. On either side of this 
were two of the bank’s old hand-ruled 
ledgers, so opened as to show the ac- 
counts of Aaron Burr and Alexander 
Hamilton, both of whom were promi- 
nently identified with the organization 
and early history of the bank. By way 
of contrast these two old accounts 
are also copied on the latest approved 
ledger forms, printed by the most 
up-to-date mechanical device. 


A Goop “location” ad is that of the 
Reserve Savings & Loan Company, 


of Cleveland, O. (Fig. 3), sent me by 


C. Franklin Hawk. 


Since Wisconsin leads the nation as a 
dairy state, it is very appropriate for 
the First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee to glorify the American 
cow as it does in its advertisement 
(Fig. 3) in connection with the World’s 
Congress of Dairymen. 


An oLD standby in bank advertising 
is the use of a reproduced news item 
but in that trust advertisement of 


Delay Of Executor “Away And 
Ill” Costs Estate $10,560.00 


E Lebigh Stockholders Lose REY 
J9| | $800,000 Through Own Deley|| T)P) 
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CHARGRS™*VALRINT! ” 


Clipping From “The New York Times”, June 20, 1926 


The last paragraph of the above news item relates a sad story 
for some estate. 

The total amount of $600,000.00 lost to Lehigh Valley 
Railroad stockholders was undoubtedly due to the following 
reasons: 

(1) Stock held by individual executors, who for 

various reasons did not carry out the necessary ex- 

change within the required time limit. 

(2) Stock held by individuals, who were simply neg- 

ligent in protecting their own interests. ! 


The Trust Department of a financial institution is never 
eway or ill, As custodian of your securities or executor of your 
estate this department constantly guards your interests. 

It will pay you to profit by such experiences and investigate 
the fecilities offered you by the Trust Department of The 
Wyoming National Bank. 


Interviews are invited without obligation or expense, 


Ninety-Four Years Of Banking Success 


fle 
WYomiInG NATIONAL Bank 
z Established:1829 


West Market at Franktin Street, 
Open Saturday Evenings from 7 to & O'clock” 


Fig. 3. 
appeal. 


the Wyoming National Bank of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (Fig. 3), it has been 
well handled. 


Iw REFERENCE to the baby-in-the-crib 
advertisement of the Bankers Trust 
Company, of Knoxville, Tenn. (Fig. 3), 
R. E. Gettys writes: 

** “Gettys is giving vent to his senti- 
ment—rather than advertising his 
bank,’ is a comment that came to us 
after this advertisement appeared. It 
is true the whole thing could have 
been expressed with three words— 


_———— SS) Se 


He comes unannounced * * He immediately places one of 
his assistants in each teller’s cage ° ° the vaults are sealed 
until monies and securities are reviewed ° ° loan portfolio 

is taken over by chief examiner; all loans scrutinized, the 
collateral confirmed and endorsements authenticated © & 
every correspondent bank is asked to verily to the ex- 
aminer the amount of its balance °° securities in the 
trust and bond departments, collections, cashiers" 
checks, in fact everything in the bank that represents cash is 
examined © ® savings accounts are balanced ® ® stock regis- 
ter, salary lists, vacation assignments, employees’ bonds, all 
are thoroughly investigated ° ° the examiner's forces make 
up their own statement of the bank’s affairs to check 
against figures furnished by the bank on day of their entry @ @ This re- 
port is sent to the United States Comptroller, and also submitted to 
the bank's board @ @ There is nothing perfunctory about this exami 
nation; it takes from 3 to 4 weeks © @ It is compulsory by federal 
Jaw at least twice a year © @ In addition there is a St. Louis 
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Clearing House examination © @ The Board appoints its 
own auditing committee from among its members twice a 
year, besides maintaining constantly a staff of competent 
auditors conversant with the bank’s aflairs, reporting di 
rectly ta them on the daily condition of each of the 
@ All of this is done to make 
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seven depart 
dealing with the National Bank of Commerce safe 
beyond question for its 88,000 customers 


BANK THE COMMERCE WAY! 


Tee : 
ional F( 0 merce 
Nat a 2) ml StLouis 
Broadway - Olive to Pine 
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THE BURROUGHS 


‘Money To Loan.’ Would that have 
been better? Constructive criticism 
will be appreciated. My desire is to 
get results for the bank and my senti- 
ment is not to be considered.” 

The reply was as follows: 

“IT approve of the sentimental appeal 
and think it very much better than an 
advertisement headed ‘Money to 
Loan.’ The illustration, the heading 
and the copy will catch and hold the 
attention. But perhaps you have 
carried the sentimental appeal too far 
through the advertisement. It seems 
to me that if this were boiled down 
considerably and then, beginning about 
the words ‘And into that room, while 
he listens—’, an explanation were given 
of the unusual features of your loan 
plan and a suggestion that those who 
are interested would be given further 
information on request—or asking 
them to call and discuss it with you 
—the advertisement might get better 
results. 

“One has the feeling, after reading 
the advertisement, that it is a beautiful 
piece of work, his sentiments are 
touched, but he is inclined to lose sight 
a little bit of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany loan plan. Then, too, the copy 
is long and the company’s name rather 
too inconspicuous. The idea is well 
conceived and well executed with the 
exceptions indicated.” 


Tue nationat bank examiner ad of 
the National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis (Fig. 3) is the first one of 
its kind I have ever seen. Typo- 
graphically it is a novelty, but rather 


hard to read with an average pair of eyes. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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How many of us often wish Time would turn backward in is ceaseless flight, and make 
us a child again, “just for tonight!” 


The years pass and we give little heed to their passing. All too soon we realize that we have 

Jost our springy step and that the singing of youth's songs in the heart is hushed. 

Eugene Field, the best of all writers of child's verse, carried with him the spint of youth to 

the day of his death; but Time marked him, and he, too, felt the irrepressible yearning fur 

those distant days when the sun came stealing thru the crevices of the attic, lighting the old 

trundle bed with dancing halos, while outside in the dewy dawn, birds sang as they have not fl 
| 


sung, for he wrote: 


“I'd like to sleep where | used to sleep 
When I was a boy—a little boy.” 


Yes, all of us would like to do that—would like to go back home, just for a night at least, 
to sleep where we used to sleep when we weic boys—yjust little boys. 
But we cannot do that—only in dreams of a past that is dead but we CAN provide for our 
own Boy a home—thru Bankers Trust Co.'s liberal loan plan—a home he can call his own. 
And in that home a room—a room his very own! And into that room, while he listens to 
the patter of the rain, or to the roaring of the winds at night, will come trooping the dreams 
that only boys ever dream, dreams of high achievement, of noble adventure: dreams of 
gants and fairies and goblins, and of knights and fairies, and robbers, of pirates and Indians 
And into that room, too, will come, inevitably an angel, and the angel will wear the face of 
Mother; and the Mather angel wil teach the boy his first prayers, the pure white prayers of U 
innocent boyhood; and 40 the boy's room will be the ante-chamber of heaven, where many, | 
10] 
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many mother angels come and go. So that is why, in after years, he will long to go back, 
just for a little while, to the old home where Love amiled from the lintel and Joy sat by the fire- 
place That is why he will say over and over again, 


“Td like to sleep where I used to sleep 
When f was a boy—a little boy.” 


On location, glorifying the American cow, effective use of the news item and the sentimental 
The copy of the National Bank of Commerce (center) is good material but hard to read 
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How the Smith Manufacturing Company 


Tue ProrecrocraPH, it is esti- 
mated, eliminates at least one- 
third of all check frauds by 
preventing raised amounts. 


cut its premiums 


on forgery insurance in half 


AT THE regular rates for stand- 
ard forgery bonds, the Smith 
Manufacturing Company 
would have had to pay a net 
premium of $461.55 for $25,000 
coverage for three years on its 
home office and adequate cov- 
erage on its six branches. 


But the Smith Manufactur- 
ing Company does not pay 
$461.55. It pays less than one- 
half of the standard premium! 
Why? 

Because the Smith Manu- 
facturing Company is a user of 
the Todd Protectograph and 
Protod Greenbac Checks, and 


“counterfeiting.” 


Protop GreensBaAc anti-fraud bank checks, 
with their self-canceling voids and the 
restrictions surrounding their sale, elimi- 
nate another one-third of possible check 
frauds by preventing change of payee’s 
name, date and number, as well as 


qualifies as a Preferred Risk. 

If you are already a user of 
the Protectograph or of the 
Protod Greenbac Checks, you, 
too, may be entitled to a re- 
duction on your forgery insur- 
ance premiums. If you are not 


a user of these products, it will 


more than pay you to find out 
all about the Todd System of 
Check Protection. 

Kindly use your letterhead 
in writing for detailed informa- 
tion on forgery insurance at 
reduced premiums. 


TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO., INc. 
Established 1899 
1186 University Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


sibilities, namely, 


Sranparp Forcery Bonns cover 
the remaining check-fraud pos- 


forgery of 
signature and forgery of en- 
dorsement, which no mechanical 
agency can prevent. 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Use Kardex Business 


A World-Wide Institute of Business Management 


To Increase Your Cash Profits 


Are you able to reduce overhead and operating expenses to 
meet changing conditions? 


Do you know what increase in sales volume you can safely go 
after? 


Can you apply to your own business the principles and methods 
of selling, manufacturing, purchasing, storekeeping and office 
management of the most successful concerns in your line? 


Are you familiar with the latest methods of balancing your 
production with your sales? 


Is your control of merchandise and other purchases helping 
you to bigger profits? 

Can you scientifically select the right person for a job or re- 
place undesirables? 


Do you know how to protect a business against financial 
embarrassment or insolvency? 


A Million Dollar Endowment 


$1,000,000 has been set aside by the President of The Kardex 
Company as an endowment for world-wide better business. 
This fund is being used through the Kardex Institute of Business 
Administration to bring within reach of every executive new 
knowledge of finance, management, selling, advertising, pro- 
duction, administration which cannot be obtained from books. 


During the last decade new methods and controls for efficiency 
in business operations have marked for the science of management 
a greater advance than has ever been made in the science of 
mechanical production. 


A World-Wide Institution 


At the Kardex Institute of Business Administration, operated 


through a world-wide organization, have been gathered leading 
experts conversant through practical experience with all phases 
of management. 

These business experts are the faculty of the Kardex Graduate 
School, which sends forth each year hundreds of successful 
executives. 


Monthly Service and Reports 


The Institute’s findings are compiled into monthly reports 
which are mailed to all business men who register with the Kardex 
Institute. These reports make up a business service of great 
practical value to every individual responsible for business 
operations. 


The Kardex service reports cover the researches of the In- 
stitute; subjects of finance, commodity prices, market reports, 
purchasing, production, distribution, sales, income tax, budgeting, 
accounting, credits, collections, costs, stock-keeping, inventory 
and personnel; activities of manufacturing, wholesaling, retailing, 
banking, insurance, investments and real estate. Included in 
these reports is a practical forecast of business conditions. 


The Executive’s Guide to Profit 


Most important of all, Kardex experts are available for con- 
ference or correspondence on all subjects of management. This 
unusual aid is given executives who want to stop losses or increase 
cash profits. 


The Kardex Institute is the greatest clearing house for business 
ideas ever established. It has solved important problems for 
150,000 of the world’s leading business houses—no two alike. 


Whether you run a retail store, direct a sales force or have a 


peculiar business problem, this service is indispensable. The 
first month will prove its value. 


© 1924 
The Kardex Co, 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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ervice and Reports 


mprove Your Business—Enroll Now 


GMRE the Kardex Business Service stitute knowledge for guesswork. Instead of 
yorts with the Institute’s timely experimenting use the success of others. 
tions on selling, advertising, pro- Think what it will mean to apply this vast 
lance and general management, fund of new ideas to the problem of increasing 
otion, name and address must be your profits. A nominal $5 fee for six months’ 


ith the Institute. enrollment is required, under the terms of the ee 

q ene : Seo ae Kardex Institute, 601 Kardex Bldg., 10 East 44th St., New York City 
ecoupon. Mailittoday. Make endowment, to permit amore general distribu Riiice tn taceinticn fork weacdes Business pe oiestand 
‘ing point in your business. Sub- tion among executives and future executives. Reports, for which I agree to pay $5 for six months’ service 


on receipt of invoice. I understand that I am to receive a 
monthly report service and advice on management, finance, 
selling, production and administration and any personal service 


I may need in connection with the solution of my own 
problems of business management. 


(Endowed by American Kardex Company, Tonawanda, N. Y.) 


IN AING Hee te acs oe cs ere ciehy rattle Cia eavelsiewale aiatite 0 Bis laiete:s ei Sleies one 
401 Kardex Building, 10 East 44th Sie New York City ae. We <csie Hie orc ieriars Kind of Business............ ave 
{ DOGG trate shy ts ayia, Maxate Mianarahe Shor ithe Dials, bass ois 'ercsisielcip\e.ee's sie ose 
London Paris Toronto City eee hen cians hee cles Satence st serceeees at 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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(Continued from page 22) 


Turee BANKS in Marshfield, Wis.— 
the First National, the American Na- 
tional and the Cloverland State Bank 
—united in a full-page newspaper 
advertisement welcoming people to 
the Central Wisconsin State Fair 
in September. The text was as 
follows: 

“The associated banks of Marshfield, 
extend to our rural neighbors a hearty 
invitation to visit our twenty-second 
annual Central Wisconsin State Fair 
to be held in Marshfield on September 
1-5, 1924. 

“‘We want you to come in and use 
our banking facilities—get acquainted 
with our officials and employees. 

“Consult with us on your financial 


or banking problems of all kinds—it is 
a pleasure for us to assist and advise 
you to the best of our ability. 

“Our banks are all conducted on 
sound, safe and conservative prin- 
ciples and we welcome new commercial 
and savings accounts. 

“Visitors are always welcome to 
make use of our rest rooms in our bank 
buildings which are equipped with all 
modern conveniences.” 


A MONTHLY business review has been 
published by the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., 
for fifteen years. Regarding it the 
bank says: 

“For fifteen years the Review pub- 
lished by this bank has appeared 


THE 


regularly every month. Its circulation 
has about doubled in the last six years 
and is now 16,000 copies.” 

Comments appearing in the Review 
are confined to the Minneapolis trade 
territory, the midland Northwest. 
Opinions and theories are advanced 
sparingly, the aim of the publication 
being briefly to present facts from the 
banker’s standpoint, but without bias 
—a large order, it is admitted, but at 
any rate to present them as fairly as 
it can. Optimistic statements are 
indulged in only when they are war- 
ranted by available data, and the pre- 
sentation of disagreeable facts is not 
shirked when a comprehensive survey 
of conditions is incomplete without 
them. 


BURROUGHS 


Turning Counterfeit Money Into Bank Capital 


HEN the robbers come to 

y y town—well, that situation is 

taken care of pretty well. 
Either the gas bombs bomb or: the 
burglar alarms alarm the inhabitants 
and the -posse gathers armed with 
shot guns and Fords. 

But when the counterfeiters come 
to town, the situation that obtains is 
usually quite different. They pass 
their perhaps hard-earned but none the 
less spurious coin over the counter and 
the teller accepts the business. When 
he later discovers his mistake, he calls 
in his associates and together they 
discuss and re-discuss the pros and 
cons, mostly cons, of counterfeiting as 
a profession. If this gossip permeates 
beyond the bank, even the sheriff 
may learn that the counterfeiters are 
in town and perhaps he may drop a 
few dollars on the curb to get the ring 
and renew his own confidence for the 
search. Within the past year two 
rings of counter- 
feiters have oper- 
ated in Madison. 


By W. E. WALKER 


Assistant Vice-president 
First National Bank— Central Wisconsin 
Trust Company, Madison Wis. 


been talking safety for years and will 
rightly never cease to do so, for safety 
continues to be our first consideration 
—committee rooms, courteous tellers, 
women’s departments and free income 
tax service notwithstanding. 

When the average man thinks of 
safety, however, I believe he more 
clearly visualizes that safety feature 
as it is portrayed in bomb-proof vaults 
and counterfeit-proof tellers than in 
honest officials and conservative bank- 
ing practices. 

And so when the counterfeiters come 
to town, while we do not meet them at 
the city gates and escort them to their 
quarters, the advertising department 
feels it could almost afford to do so and 
redeem customers’ spurious coins out 


of its own pocket— provided our tellers 
were able to make the discovery that 
they were in town and our advertising 
department were allowed to capitalize 
on the discovery as was done in the 
two raids cited. 

When the counterfeiters paid us their 
first visit, naturally we were not adept 
at receiving callers of their exclusive 
set. However, our tellers, who have 
taken just pride in their money knowl- 
edge, were the first to detect the 
strangers’ presence—they came so 
quietly. Accordingly, news stories 
were sent at once to both of our daily 
papers with due credit given, of course, 
to the fact that the First National 
tellers were on the job. 

So insistent were the newspapers 
in following up the yarn, however, and 
in working with the federal officials 
and the local police that we decided 
that the time was still ripe for wide 
distribution of pamphlets on the 
subject of coun- 
terfeit detecting. 


Compliments of 


The pamphlet 


Be 
taste tga SAFETY HST ATL BA ea 
cided we needed a “Holiday Time Is 
; TRUST bes! COMPANY 1 ant 
some nent en- ] n a ] ] t h 1 n ye Ss — The Old Reliable— Established 1854. arvest ime or 
dollar bills. These Holiday ‘Tima ice natok Counterfeiting 
bo ys are now Sa Ea Notwithstanding the many eddi- Counterfeiting and Note Raising and - Note Rais- 
where they need tHegealalaater airs cig adit Ppee pda The Utmost Vigilance is Required when Accepting Bills. Ing. The news- 


Counterfeit Coins 
Found In Madison 


@ operation of another ring of 
counterfeiters {n Madison was mado 
y officials of the Firat 


Wisconsin Trust Company, this Take Time to Examine All Notes Carefully 


no money for cur- 
rent expenses. 
More recently 
others decided 
that the silver 
dollar should 
come into its own Pitre 
—atleastinMadi- 
son—but they 
were very negli- 
gent of the silver 
part of the coin. 
The authorities 
are hot on their 
trail. 

Banks have 


papers were glad 
to tie up with 
this educational 
program in their 
news columns. 
Incidentally, 
the scalawags 
were caught but 
our pamphlet 
claims no credit 
for that, although 
the federal offi- 
cials did ask for 
copies. Each 
pamphlet told all 
about the system 


Bank is, above all else, a SAFE 
place for you to keep your money. 


wese aeke Map Now Circulating 


This Safety is evidenced in battle- 
ship steel, bomb-proof vaults, in 
counterfeit proof tellers, in con- 
servative banking practices and 
in a policy of honesty and integ- 
rity in all dealings. 

The First National Bank is first 
of all SAFE—has been since 1854. 
We cordially invite you to enjoy 
the peace of mind afforded by 
this safety. 


z 
circulating free i 


$10 Federal Reserve Note on the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, Ml.; 
check letter ‘D'; face Soe Geral 333; A. W. Mellon, Secret 
of the reanry; Fr , Treasurer of tht United States; por- 
trait of Jackso 


some of them are 


business section throughout the aft- 
e@rsoon 

This time eftorts of the counter- 
felters are ected to circulating 
spurious ASS Taollars) (Bi coll 


Federal ease Note on the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, Mass.; 

check letter “A”; face plate number 236; A. W. Mellon, Secretary 

a the Tr: ren; Frank White, Treasurer of the United States; portrait 
f Jack 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
CENTRAL ¢ =) WISCONSIN 
TRUST COMPANY 


The Old Reliable—Established 1854 


001 
saan re may be othar numbers used. 
e Note on the Federal Reserve Bank of 


etary 
the United States; Boxiee ae Caretend. 
PI ntly photograph: on two ft paper, silk threads dis- 
tributed tetyeen chat tate w Meriaitoa genre wigs ental oh ng 
Different notes have with letters K, 
aad G prefix red to serial pumbe Th. 


Newspaper copy and the front page of the leaflet distributed 
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of numbering currency. It described 
the portraits and engraving on Federal 
Reserve currency of various denomi- 
nations. Nothing was said, however, 
about detection of silver dollars from 
their spurious brothers. 

The gangs must have observed this 
loophole, for recently came a flood of 
dollars of such caliber as to indicate 
that the boys were no amateurs. 
Again our tellers were the first to dis- 
cover their presence in town. They 
caught six counterfeits the first day. 

Profiting by the favorable publicity 
received in connection with the former 
operations, we rushed to the press with 
our story, so a good word for the First 
National Bank again appeared on Page 
One together with the necessary details 
concerning the counterfeiters’ oper- 
ations. 

For example, one boxed first page 
story ran, in part, as follows: “The 
operation of another ring of counter- 
feiters in Madison was made known 
today by officials of the First National 
Bank—Central Wisconsin Trust Com- 
pany who were in touch with promi- 
nent merchants in the business section 
throughout the afternoon. 

“This time efforts of the counter- 
feiters are directed to _ circulating 
spurious silver dollars. Six counter- 
feit dollars were detected today by 
tellers at the First National Bank. 

“The counterfeit dollars are good 
imitations of the real dollar, according 
to L. M. Hanks, president of the bank. 
All bore the date 1880.” 

Intent on serving our people to the 
best advantage and on giving them a 
first-hand example of protection in 
operation, we called all business houses 
as soon as the discovery was made. A 
roll call was thus issued immediately 
for all bad “‘silver’’ dollars. 

As a further tie up we used an 
excerpt from the news stories in our 
newspaper advertising of the next 
day to stress the fact that the First 
National Bank is safe in all things. 

Besides the newspaper excerpt in 
this advertising appeared the following 
copy: ‘Notwithstanding the many 
additional service features at the First 
National Bank—Central Wisconsin 
Trust Company, this bank is, above all 
else, a SAFE place for you to keep 
your money. 

“This safety is evidenced in battle- 
ship steel, bomb-proof vaults, in 
counterfeit-proof tellers, in conserv- 
ative banking practices and in a policy 
of honesty and integrity in all dealings.”’ 


CLEARING 


The Customer Is Not Always 
Right 
(Continued from page 20) 
necessary prodding to get payment 
from the rightful debtor. 


One very large bank issues instruc- 
tions to each manager never to make 
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Another Step Forward in 
Automatic Banking! 


TVA OVO OVO DNA AOAC 


Like all other revolutionary inventions, The Auto-Teller has 
been steadily improved through the constant efforts of skilled 
engineers. 


The latest model of The Auto-Teller operates by means of a 
dial, and accepts deposits of 25c, 50c, 75c, $1, $2, $5, $10 and 
$20. Checks can also be accepted if desired. 


Manufacturing economies and rapidly increasing sales, to- 
gether with the proven efficiency of Auto-Tellers in active use, 
now make it possible for us to offer The Auto-Teller Industrial 
Savings Systems on a ‘‘Results Guaranteed” basis, the licensed 
bank paying strictly in proportion to deposits. 
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In addition to its regular industrial use, the New Model 
Auto-Teller can be used for the collection of Christmas Club 
deposits in the bank, in factories, offices, stores, and any other 
places that may be desired. 
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Write now and ask for the whole story—without obligation, of course. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC TELLER CORPORATION 
217 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 410 Broadway, Utica, N. Y. 
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4 Bares advertisement of your bank 
will NEVER WASH OFF 
Beacon Advertising Soap 
It is an economical and practical 
medium to create good will and 
increase the number of your new 
accounts. Everyone uses soap 


NEW DEPOSITORS A 


ADD CENTS TO 
YOUR DOLLARS 
START A SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


One Dollar Will Start You 


We Pay 4% several times daily, thus the name 

; of your bank and a short sales 

eee oe pate slogan is before your prospective 
one ; i; 


depositors several times every day. 
Ask us now for samples, prices 

and more information about 

Beacon Advertising Soap. 


BEACON SOAP COMPANY, Inc. 
BEACON 19 Main Street NEW YORK 


BEACON SOAP CO,, BEACON, WN, Y 


The above advertisement outlasts the cake of soap 
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THERE’S A 
REMEDY 
FOR THIS— 
dy» 


Every filing cabinet has folders 
that look like the one pictured 
above — overcrowded, bulging 
and hard to handle, and if you 
will observe closely you will find 
that these folders are referred 
to most/frequently. 


Verte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are a sure remedy for filing 
troubles such as these. Made of 
9 ‘‘Paperoid’’—a 
tough red rope 
stock—they will 
successfully with- 
stand the hardest 
va, handling. 
: Their bellows-like ex- 
=) pansion will permit 
=| them to efficiently hold 
3, 30 or 300 letters. 
They always stand up- 
right in the filing cabi- 
net with their index 
tabs in plain view ready 
for instant reference. 


The coupon below will bring 
you a sample Vertex Pocket for 
trial in your files. Sendit today. 


Please send for, SS EE and trial a free sample of 
BUSHNEL VE ’ Paperoid File Bees as described 
in horsebar Boaevuen CLEARING House 


Name of Firm 


Address 


Name of Person Inquiring 


Letter size or Legal size desired ? 


If special size is required, send sample of sheet to be 
filed, and give width and height of drawer 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C. 
933 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


an advance unless he believes repay- 
ment assured aside from the security 
of the guarantor. Get the guarantee 
by all means, but only as an emer- 
gency measure. We are forced to the 
conclusion nevertheless that there is a 
practice among some timid bank 
officers not only to seek loans depend- 
ent on the guarantee, but of sugar- 
coating the significance of it—inti- 
mating to the guarantor that it is 
largely a matter of form and so forth. 
The eventual slanders uttered by the 
misled guarantor are the just due of 
such officers and nothing can be done. 

In collecting from a guarantor I 
always bear in mind that his final 
humor is the only one that counts. 
Therefore in the early stages the rule 
to adopt seems to be the rule of iron. 
I must be as hard and unyielding as a 
statue. If I am disposed to show 
mercy it must be with regard to the 
last hundred dollars of his debt, not 
the first hundred. 


iP CANADA today the banks are 
filling the gaping wound caused by 
deflation by creating profits in set 
charges for services rendered—a gentle 
art formerly relegated to lawyers, real 
estate men, notaries and the like. A 
few years ago because a man kept his 
account with you (or even if he didn’t) 
your service anticipated his every need. 
And you didn’t charge him for buying 
bonds, collecting his debts or writing 
his letters. O, dear no! And now, 
when you clip seventy-five cents from 
his monthly balance for conducting 
his profitless account, he supposes he’s 
cheated. We just stand together and 
don’t worry. Perhaps we remind him 
that a piece of liver used to be thrown 
in with the beefsteak, and that at one 
time refineries gave away gasoline to 
anybody who'd bring his own barrel. 
But in a general way the customer 
who thinks he’s cheated ceases to be a 
thorn in the side only to become.a blot 
on the memory, and is to be avoided 
whenever possible. There is one point 
on which I am always tremendously 
sympathetic with the type—especially 
when the impression of having been 
set-upon is the result of sheer igno- 
rance. When he or she embodies in the 
plaint the virtues of the rival bank, I 
am suddenly all agreement. Pur- 
posely I believe every word of it, and 
in fact can see nothing for it but that 
the account should be transferred 
there. Whether the ‘“‘grouser’’ goes 
or not, his grousing is heard no more. 
Returning to the most ordinary 
type, the man who thinks there has 
been juggling in his cash payments, 
either to or from the bank. I never 
give an official reply before the full 
history and all available facts have 
been tabulated and weighed, because 
any variation from that first decision 
is dangerous. A younger brother 
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banker had refused to make up the 
amount of a deposit claimed to have 
been made by a customer’s son, an 
urchin in whose pockets holes were 
always easily burned. The customer 
invaded the privacy of the banker’s 
home one evening and began hinting 
dire threats. Finally he referred to 
the officer’s social standing and that 
of his family, as a preliminary to the 
declaration that he would expose the 
affair in the press. My young friend 
had listened with mounting impa- 
tience and in the eventual silence 
looked his threatener coldly in the eyes 
and said, ‘‘Go to the devil, and do it.” 
The treatment was effective al- 
though, after a few years, my young 
friend will have realized that there is 
precious little justification for bidding 
anybody travel in that direction. 


The W orkin’s of Green Gherkins 


(Continued from page 18) 


through the days when banks were 
considered the most conservative of 
the conservative, when banks were 
building mausoleums and the public 
thought you had to have a pass to see 
the president, banks had begun to sell 
a part of their product at a loss, year 
in and year out. 

And I cannot believe that it was 
merely because they didn’t know any 
better, or because they hadn’t figured 
their costs. 

I believe that even in those days 
banks had in their minds (if one may 
use the term) a sincere idea of public 
service, a service to the small customer 
as well as the large one, a service to the 
householder as well as the business 
man. 

But in the old days, before the great 
general public had become educated 
to the idea of the checking account, 
the proportion of: unprofitable ac- 
counts, though they were invited by 
the bank, remained so small that their 
cost could easily be absorbed by profits 
from the large accounts. 

Then came our modern industrial- 
ism, with its accompanying dissemina- 
tion, among the entire public, of ordi-: 
nary business methods—the charge 
account and the checking account. 

And into the banks came a veritable 
flood of unprofitable individual check- 
ing accounts— more than the founders 
of this idea of banking service had 
ever dreamed of. 

But by this time the idea of free 
banking service—no matter what the 
cost—had become a banking tradition. 
The banks went right on giving some- 
thing away simply because they had 
been giving it away for years. The 
fact that the volume of this peculiar 
form of charity had increased enor- 
mously and almost disastrously, made 
little impression. In the public mind, 
too, the system has become almost 
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What will it mean in new 
business for your bank? 


traditional. It was taken for granted, 
as a sort of public right. 

Then came the present era of high 
costs and increased overheads— until 
today the matter stands at a crisis. 
Our “internal workin’s” in many cases 
are really in danger of being pickled. 

I know one case of a large bank in an 
industrial city which reported several 
thousand checking accounts with av- 
erage monthly balances of less than one 
dollar! The actual cost of carrying 
these accounts ran over two dollars 
per month. 

This problem is not one of analysis 
of accounts. There is no “float” to 
be considered here. It is partly a 
question of inducing customers to 
maintain higher balances—but funda- 
mentally, it is a question of limiting a 
banking service. 

Right there is where the “green 
gherkin” problem strikes a new note 
in the banking field. 

For years our appetites have been 
voracious. We wanted everything. 
“No account too small.” “Everyone 
welcome.”? We have opened our arms 
to the universe—and the universe has 
walked in and trampled all over us. 

Now some of these “no account too 
small’? banks face the necessity of re- 
versing their policy of the outstretched 
hand and the all-welcoming arm, and 
actually denying a checking account 
service to people who cannot afford to 
pay the price—a minimum balance. 

And it is hard sledding. It violates 
all the traditions of the past. It flies 
in the face of an impression fastened in 
the minds of the public by years of 
consistent ‘“‘we love you all” adver- 
tising. It scares assistant vice- 
presidents half to death. 

Yet something must be done. 

The other day I overheard an expe- 
rienced banker let off steam on this 
subject. I liked the way he did it. 

“For the last fifteen years,” he said, 
““we’ve been telling the people to come 
in and we’d give ’°em something for 
nothing. And we’ve done it. We've 
liked it. ‘Sure,’ we said, ‘here’s our 
hat and here’s our coat—take our 
shoes if you want to, we just love to 
give thingsaway. ‘That’s our business. 
We're philanthropists. Some day we'll 
give you the whole bank.’ And by 
gosh, we’ve almost done it. Now 
were down to our socks and our 
trousers, and we’re just waking up. I 
tell you, we’ve cheapened our business 
by giving service away at a loss. 
People don’t appreciate it. They 
can’t believe we have been such darned 
fools as we have been, and now, if we 
tighten up and say ‘minimum balance,’ 
they’ll begin to talk about Wall Street 
and the Money ‘Trust and What 
Chance Has a Poor Man Got, anyhow. 
But we’ve got todoit. Isay, go ahead 
and tack on a minimum balance figure 
and a heavy service charge, and say to 


| Pas progress your bank will make during 1925 will 
depend in large measure upon the plan that you 
adopt now for developing new business. 


(Experimenting is costly and consumes time and money 
needed for real constructive effort. That is why experi- 
enced bank executives refuse to allow themselves to be 
carried away by the numerous’ questionable schemes 
offered to them every day under the guise of advertising 
and business development. 


( They are willing to let someone else experiment with 
these innovations, while they stick to the tried and 
proved methods that have been steadily producing busi- 
ness year after year for hundreds of banks in every 
section of the country. 


@ Bankers throughout the United States know Collins as 
a solid, substantial concern backed by a business history 
of over a half century and financially responsible. 


@ They know that here bank business development is a 

serious business, handled in a scientific manner by men 

whose plans produce results because they know from 

long experience what is needed in each individual case. ' 
We suggest that you learn what Collins Service has to 

offer you before making your plans for 1925. 


“What Does Experience Mean to You” is a folder of vital 
interest to every bank executive who is interested in increas- 
ing the service and prestige of his institution. It will be sent 
without obligation if you will just ask for it. Write today. 


THE COLLINS SERVICE 


226-240 Columbia Avenue 


New York PHILADELPHIA Chicago 
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Give a Bank Worth Having For Your 


Xmas Souvenir 


THE 
“REAL HOME” 
SAFE 


Packed in Holly Boxes 


This attractive Bank is 
known to be an account 
getter and a savings de- 
partment builder at any 
season, and at Christmas 
time, especially. 
Because of its beautifully enameled parts and. novelty of con- 
struction it has won its way into thousands of financial institutions 
throughout the country. ee —H— 
Complete advertising campaign, in- 
cluding Window, Lobby and Newspaper 
material without extra charge. 


Dimensions: 344" long, 24%" deep, 234" high 


WRITE NOW FOR PARTICULARS 


Order and you will re-order 
—like other banks have 


Showing bottom with coin trap and lock 


BANKERS THRIFT CORPORATION 


2240-42 No. Racine Ave., Chicago 


When You Buy RIBBONS 
for Your Adding Machine 


There are just two things that you want your adding machine 
ribbons to do for you. 


First — give neat impressions that will 
last year after year. 


Second —stand up under hard usage for a 
long period. 


Burroughs ribbons are designed to stand up under all the hard 
usage that you give them day after day. 


And while giving this unusual service they also register neat 
and lasting impressions. 


Only with good ribbons is it possible to get records that will 
continue to be neat and legible year after year. 


Order from Your Burroughs Inspector 


These quality ribbons are carried to your office by the regular 
Burroughs inspectors who service your Burroughs equipment. 


Or, you can order ribbons direct from 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Mich. 
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the public, ‘we’ve given you service 
long enough, and you don’t appreciate 
it. From now on we're going to be 
business men. We’re going to soak 
you what it costs us, or a little less— 
and if you don’t like it, get out.’ 
Then maybe, if a fellow has to pay for 
what he’s getting, he’ll have a little 
respect for it. He’ll wake up to the 
fact that the banks are really perform- 
ing a valuable service, instead of think- 
ing that a checking account is his just 
right and due as a citizen of the United 
States provided he keeps thirty-seven 
cents in the bank and only overdraws 
his account five times a month!” 

Isn’t he right? Wouldn’t you sus- 
pect any goods that a department store 
offered to give away month after 
month? Don’t you think you are 
really getting something if you have to 
pay for it? 

And the thing can be explained to the 
public. Not, easily but it can be done. 

It would seem as if banks had actu- 
ally gone too far toward the service 
ideal—so far, in fact, as to cheapen the 
public realization of that service as 
well as endanger bank profits. 

The larger banks in a large city re- 
cently imposed a service charge upon 
all accounts under a certain minimum 
monthly balance. 

For a while there was traditional 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. Junior 
officers blanched as account after 
account (average balance perhaps seven 
dollars) left the banks. Excited 
females indignantly withdrew their ac- 
counts from one bank that had imposed 
the service charge and took them to 
another bank that had imposed an 
identical charge! And when the story 
was all told, though there had been a 
very considerable swapping of accounts 
among the banks involved (this seemed 
to be the customer’s idea of revenge), 
the great majority of customers ac- 
cepted the minimum balance idea 
cheerfully and the only accounts lost 
were those that had been pickling the 
bookkeeping department. 

And these accounts—these thirty- 
cent and two-dollar and twelve-fifty- 
two average balances—went to the 
smaller and newer banks in town, the 
banks that had not imposed the mini- 
mum balance rule. 

These banks no doubt can carry 
them successfully for a while. 

When dinner is set for three, a 
fourth can generally be squeezed in 
with little bother or expense. 

But if three or four extra appear— 

That means another dinner. 

And so, as the numbers of unprofit- 
able accounts increase in the smaller 
banks, adding to the number of ac- 
counts but necessitating more book- 
keepers, machines, lobby space— 

Sooner or later, these banks, too, are 
going to remember the ancient limerick s 
about the old lady named Perkins. 
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Donahes 7) 11!!! ARIZA IT!! 


Your Depositors’ Balances are Sacred! 
Overdrafts are Very Expensive! And 
are Usually Due to Misunderstandings! 


EMBARRASSMENT OF DEPOSITORS AND INVOLUNTARY OVER- 
DRAFTS ELIMINATED BY OUR WRITTEN COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


BECAUSE— 


In Your Bank— 


The Telautograph will safeguard you against 
carelessness and misunderstandings in com- 
munication, therefore ELIMINATE most of 
the OVERDRAFTS in your bank. 


The Telautograph record of a transaction 
where overdraft results is valuable for placing 
responsibility. 


The Telautograph will end carelessness on the 
part of your employees because the book- 
keepers and tellers are more careful when they 
write than when they use the telephone. 


The teller will find it much easier to obtain 
information he requires before paying out 
money, because, as he can secure full informa- 
tion regarding a customer in less than one 
minute he will be less inclined to take chances. 


And the beauty of the system is that it is 
strictly private. ‘The depositor will not know 
that his account is investigated thoroughly each 
time he calls at the teller’s window because 
the system is so rapid, silent and accurate. 


* * * * 


The American State Bank, Detroit, says: 
“Errors are impossible with the Telautograph. 


It is also to be considered that with the 
Telautograph there is no audible conversation 
which might lead to possible embarrassment 
for people at the window.” 


The Guardian Savings &¥ Trust Co., Cleveland, 
says: “The Telautograph assures greater 
accuracy than any other method and by it 
responsibility can be readily traced because 
the paper shows the handwriting of the teller or 
the bookkeeper answerable for the inaccuracy.” 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louts, 
says: “Telautograph equipment is doing ab- 
solutely everything that is required of it. 
Checking up a depositor’s account is nothing 
more than a matter of a few seconds.” 


Franklin Trust Co., Philadelphia, says: “The 
Telautograph enables us in a quiet, efficient 
and secret manner to obtain information on 
our depositor’s accounts, and always without 
causing embarrassment to the client who 
would, no doubt, resent having his account 
questioned by telephone.” 


The Buckeye State Building Loan Co., 
Columbus, says: ‘“‘We can heartily recommend 
your service in any business where it is 
necessary to transmit figures from one de- 
partment to another.” 


Fach Station Will Cost You 28 Cents Per Day—/ree Maintenance 


SHALL WE SEND OUR BOOKLET—OUR 


MAN—OR BOTH? 


NO OBLIGATION—EVER! 


| TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION, 448 West 37th St., New York 


Serving Banks Since 1902 
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Free helps 
that count 


—in getting new business 


HIS is a direct invitation to send 

for facts about a tangible step in 
merchandising bank service. It is 
proving a powerful business-getter 
for thousands of banks today. 


To banks supplying Super-Safety 
INSURED Bank Checks, we furnish, 
free, a valuable program of advertis- 
ing and selling assistance. 


First, national advertising that 
reaches millions, monthly. 


Second, powerful material for your 
local advertising. Special ‘‘copy”’ for 
your local papers—written to meet 
immediate, particular problems. 


An unusual “Pay by Check" cam- 
paign. Attention-getting display 
matter for lobbies, grilles, windows. 
Well-written letters, folders, envelope 
stuffers. 


And, back of it all, the interest- 
arousing features of Super-Safety 
INSURED Checks. Safety paper 
and other devices are good as far as 
they go. But only insurance can 
offer positive protection. 


These checks automatically insure 
bank and depositors for $1,000 against 
raised-check losses. Insurance issued 
by the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Co., one of the strongest in 

America—with more than 
twenty milliondollarsassets. 
CC) Today send for all the 


facts. Address: 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Denver 
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ara change. The same anxious, 

welcoming reception line which 
was on hand to greet the depositor in 
1920 appears about to form this fall 
for the borrower! 


We may have animal crackers and 
alphabet noodles, but so far, thank 
heaven, no one has come out with 
Mah-Jongg lump sugar—and tellers 
can still get back from lunch on time. 


The loose-leaf-ledger system was all 
gummed up at the First National the 
other day. Somebody in the Book- 
keeping had honey for dinner. 


Financial Difficulties 


She was well-dressed, a bit large for 
her age but all right, the cashier 
thought, sizing up Dick Kimble’s new 
wife as she waited just outside the 
rail, tap-tapping her shoes impa- 
tiently. 

At last he ushered her in. 

““How—how—does one go about— 
borrowing money?” she gulped. 

“Well, Mrs. Kimble—that depends, 
of course. How much did you want 
to borrow?’ 

The answer was prompt and ex- 
plosive — 

“Ten dollars!’’ 

“Ten dollars!) Why—ah—that’s a 
rather peculiar amount, Mrs. Kimble— 
would you mind telling me—” 

“Not at all, not at all—you see, 
early this morning I took Dick’s new 
sedan out and ran into a fellow with 
it, and nicked the mudguard—not 
very badly, but Dick would give me 
the very dickens if he knew about it, 
so I took it right over to one of these 
paint shops and they straightened it 
out and painted it so it doesn’t show 
the least tiny bit, but they charged me 
nine dollars and a half. And I gave 
them a check for it, and then I realized 
that my account would be overdrawn 
if that check went through, and I’d 
get an overdraft notice, and if there’s 
anything in the world Dick hates 
worse than having me bang up his car, 
it’s overdrawing my account, and 
besides if the notice came in I’d have 
to tell what I had to write the check 
for, so I ran over to Mrs. Henry’s and 
asked her if she could lend me ten 
dollars, and she said she didn’t have 

it but she could get it from Mrs. Kane 
across the street, and Mrs. Kane had it 
and lent it to Mrs. Henry and Mrs. 
Henry lent it to me and I deposited it 
in the bank so there wouldn’t be any 
overdraft and I wouldn’t get any 
notice and Dick wouldn’t suspect any- 
thing. Now! Can you imagine such 
a thing as this! This afternoon Mr. 
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Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


Kane called up Mrs. Kane, and said 
he had to meet another payment on 
his new car this afternoon or lose the 
car, and it would take every cent Mrs. 
Kane had to do it, and so Mrs. Kane 
rushed over to Mrs. Henry and Mrs. 
Henry phoned me—and here I am, 
and I’ve just got to get ten dollars 
inside of half an hour to give to Mrs. 
Henry to give to Mrs. Kane to give to 
Mr. Kane, or he’ll lose his car and I’ll 
be to blame for it!” 

(Tears, curtain and soft music, as 
they carry the cashier out.) 


Ballade of the Savings Teller 


Day after day, to my teller’s cage, 
Women and men with money dash — 
Young and elder and cramped with age, 
All with silver and bills to flash. 
Onto the counter they often splash 
Stacks which an hour’s work entail:— 
Where do they get all these piles of 
cash — 
How do they garner these stacks of 
kale? 
Here is a woman whose hands still 
show 
Callouses gained from the work of 
years; 
How could a soul but a teller know 
Half the amount of the checks she 
clears? 
Here is a man whose garb appears 
Cheap as a convict’s, fresh from jail — 
Five hundred thousand, his fortune 
nears — 
How do they garner these stacks of 
kale? 
Money from overalls stained with soil, 
Money from pockets I least suspect, 
Money from palms which are creased 
with toil, 
Money from fingers with rings be- 
decked — 
Yet, though I watch their hoards 
collect, 
Minus the method, it’s no avail— 
Just how are fortunes made or 
wrecked — 
How do they garner these stacks of 
kale? 


LEnvoi 


Aladdin, thou prince of the lamp and 
ring, 
Do me a favor, ere magic fail — 
Tell me thy secret, how wealth 
bring — 
How do they garner these stacks of 
kale? 


to 


Inspiration 
A EUROPEAN critic says our build- 
ing has no inspiring windows. 
How about the one where the paying 
teller stays?— Akron Beacon Journal. 
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Banking When the Town Strikes 
Oil 
(Continued from page 7) 


' water runs down hill, for there the oil 
_well supply stores, the refineries, and 
_ the operators themselves have located. 
_ The leases about the well come to have 
_ a real market value, and the traders in 
' the leases open offices in the same large 
-town and do business in terms of 
thousands of dollars. Automobile 
dealers, retailers of every sort of costly 
_ merchandise, builders of new houses for 
_sale, and contractors busy hauling rig 
timbers and drilling tools all require 
financing. The banker must decide 
_ whether he will make the loans, and his 
' decision, to be sound, must be based on 
_ the principles he has followed hereto- 
fore. But everything is new to him. 
| The oil business:has come to town; it is 
_a legitimate business, when reduced to 
_terms of production in a proven field, 
'and he can no longer sit back and say, 
'“T’ll not touch the oil business;”’ for if 
_he doesn’t get busy and study it and 
: find out when and where to say “‘yes”’ 
: 
: 


and when and where to say “‘no,”’ his 

competitor will gather the juicy grapes. 
| And they are generally of exceeding 
| juiciness, what with the enormous sums 
'of money involved in transactions of 
: daily occurrence. 


| VV HEN the field about the town has 
been drilled until what is deemed 
_ the limits of the pool have been defined, 
_and certain early developed tracts have 
' settled down to a steady production, 
banking in that community changes 
again somewhat, finding problems of a 
different kind. They are, today, the 
problems of the banks in such fields as 
Eldorado and Augusta, in Kansas; 
Burkburnett and Corsicana, in Texas; 
Cushing and Glenn, in Oklahoma; and 
in all the fields east of the Mississippi 
River. When a lease of, say, eighty 
acres, has produced all its “‘flush’’ oil 
and has settled down to an average of, 
_say, 10 barrels per day from each of 
its 20 wells, it is still a very valuable 
: property, for but comparatively little 
_ expense is incurred in the daily business 
of handling and marketing that 200 
| barrels of oil, worth $200 to $250 every 
day in the year. One-eighth goes to 
the land-owner, the other  seven- 
eighths to the lease-owner, and the net 
income from such a property mounts 
into big sums more rapidly than 
compound interest. Such a lease has 
a ready market value, based on the 
daily production, and one would opine 
that there could be few businesses more 
steady and reliable than owning and 
operating such a lease. 

But during the last few months the 
oil business has been experiencing one 
_ of those slumps that seem to come with 
-annoying regularity. It is a nervous 
_ business at best, done at high tension. 
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The Best Service 


is the most effective help the bank can give its 
depositors in saving more-efficiently. Efficiency 
in saving means more depositors at less cost. It 
is the aim of every successful savings department. 


The Recording Safe is endorsed by a large pro- 
portion of the most important banks as the best 
means of securing that result. 


Let it help you secure Christmas accounts. 


Safes packed in Holly cartons if desired. 


The AUTOMATIC 
RECORDING SAFE Co. 


159:NORTH: STATE: STREET 
CHICAGO 


THE AUTOMATIC RECORDING SAFE Co. 
159 N. State Street, Chicago 


Please supply further particulars regarding your home savings banks. 
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In keeping 


Checks on Na- 
tional Safety Paper 
arein keeping with 
the character of 
modern banking. 

They are distinc- 
tive in appearance, 
and afford the ut- 
most protection 
against fraudulent 
alteration. 

A glaring white 
spot instantly ex- 
poses any at- 
tempted erasure 
on National Safety 
Paper— whether 
by chemicals, knife 
or eraser. Write 
for samples. 

George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


National Safety Paper is also made 
in Canada by George La Monte 
tS Son, Lid., Toronto 


Refiners and other buyers of crude are 
temperamental; at least, they seem to 
be swayed by the slightest market- 
affecting incident, and begin im- 
mediately to warn the producers 
against over-production at the littlest 
indication of a slack demand for gaso- 
line. For instance, the spring was late 
this year; tourist travel was slow in 
getting under way, and the demand for 
gasoline was less than in the same 
months of former years; stocks of 
gasoline began to accumulate, and 
dealers in it, apparently forgetting that 
no year has yet passed without a 
summer, began shouting to the pro- 
ducer to curtail his production. He 
was told to cease drilling new wells and 
to cut down the runs from those al- 
ready drilled so far as possible, and by 
the time summer arrived “‘pro-rating”’ 
ofruns prevailed in some old-established 
fields, which means that the buyers 
would take but a part of the oil from 
any one lease. The lease owner could 
shut down his wells part of the time, 
which would probably injure them 
permanently (for an oil well is as 
temperamental as the oil buyer, and if 
denied its daily opportunity to flow or 
be pumped, may suddenly cease being 
an oil well and become only a very 
deep post hole) or he could keep them 
going, in which case he must provide 
storage tanks to hold the excess not 
taken by the buyers. Storage tanks 
are costly, and whether to build them 
or take chances on damage to the wells 
by a partial shut-down is the problem 
that Mr. Lease-owner must solve, 
frequently with the counsel and finan- 
cial assistance of his banker. 


HE word “‘temperamental”’ is hardly 

the term to describe the typical wild- 
catter; superstitious would be a better 
word, but is still a little off the mark. 
The wildcat prospector, however, is 
peculiarly subject to hunches and 
graveyard influences. To illustrate 
this, there is the story of a well-known 
oil man of Kansas who, about a year 
ago, took a geologist out into Russell 
County in the western portion of that 
state a hundred miles beyond the limits 
of any known oil field, had a structure 
mapped there and secured leases on the 
lands embraced within the geologist’s 
contour lines. Some time afterward, he 
with some friends was driving over the 
district recently leased with a view to 
making a location for drilling. Ata 
certain point in a large pasture, a 
jackrabbit bounded up a few feet in 
front of the party and sped over the 
hill and away, but the oil man im- 
mediately cried out, ‘“There’s my 
hunch; we’ll drill the well here.’”’ The 
well was drilled there where they had 
flushed the jackrabbit, and in Febru- 
ary, 1924, a 300-barrel producer was 
brought in, starting development that 
has since established the Russell field 
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as one of great promise and, inciden- 
tally, bringing to the little town of 
Russell and to its bankers some of the 
experiences that have been cited. 

Again, it is well-established history 
that wildcat wells located near a 
cemetery are lucky, for many big 
strikes have been made near the bor- 
ders of burying grounds and few dry 
holes have been drilled in such loca- 
tions. Indeed, well-posted oil men 
have told me that they had never 
known of a failure near a cemetery. 
And this brings me, quite naturally 
and logically, to the experience now 
being undergone by a certain com- 
munity in Texas and to the problems 
of the banker there. 


PPuE county looks like “‘oil country,” 
the rule being that oil is most often 
found in broken regions, though there 
are notable exceptions, such as the 
Tonkawa, Oklahoma, field, which is 
located in a section of unusual sightli- 
ness and fertility. But the land in the 
place mentioned is rough, rocky, 
brushy, and generally unpleasing to 
the eye. What portions are tilled have 
long since been impoverished of fer- © 
tility by the leaching of rain and sun, 
and crops are poor. The untilled 
portions afford very scanty pasturage 
for stock, and it is difficult to perceive 
what the country is good for—unless, 
perchance, for oil. 

The people of that community are 
industrious and law-abiding, but as 
poor as the proverbial church mouse. 
They know and sigh for the things 
that oil can do for a community; 
prosperous oil towns thrive a scant 
forty miles away. A year ago, three 
citizens of the place, realizing the need 
for some outside cash and believing 
that oil lay beneath their hill farms, 
began leasing, taking the instruments 
to themselves as trustees, and when 
they had “blocked’”’ an area four or 
five miles square, they set out to find 
some one to drill for oil. Thus they 
came into communication and negoti- 
ation with a Kansas man who organ- 
ized a group of his friends into a little 
company. 

The Kansas group frankly explained 
that its members did not propose to 
furnish money in the amount required 
to drill a well, but that it expected to 
finance the actual drilling by selling 
off part of the leases, to which the 
town boosters agreed. The managers 
of the company began trying to sell 
leases to the big oil companies who 
had made it a practice to buy such 
acreage on the theory that it was 
cheaper than to prospect themselves. 
But the big companies said, “Start 
your drill, then come and see us.” 

A rig had to be built and the well © 
started, it seemed, and to do that — 
some five or six thousand dollars must 
be raised. The Kansas manager 

(Continued on page 36) 
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IS YOUR BANK INTERESTED 
in the travels of its patrons ? 


HE Service of the modern bank travels with its patrons. 


Not content with safeguarding their travelers’ funds—through 
Travelers Cheques, letters of credit, etc-—banks everywhere areextend- 
ing their service to cover practically every detail of travel—planning trips 
and itineraries, securing transportation, making reservations, etc., etc. 


This Service, world-wide, and practically without cost to the bank, is 
made possible through cooperation with the experienced and efficient 
Travel Department of the American Express Company. 


Full details and information as to how this Travel Service may be ex- 
tended to your patrons through your bank will be gladly furnished. 


Many interesting and varied tours and cruises of exceptional appeal are 
offered by the American Express Travel Department for the coming 
winter. Chief among these are: 


Cruise Around the World 08 she, magnien tio utbeat 


and most complete and modern ship ever to make the trip. Sailing west from New 
York December 4th, 133 days. Visiting Havana, Panama Canal, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Hawaiian Islands (Hilo and Honolulu), Japan, China, Manila, Java, India, 
Ceylon, Egypt and the Nile, Palestine, Naples, Monaco, Gibraltar—with trips, if de- 
sired, thru Italy and Switzerland or Spain and France and England. 


Under the combined management of the International Merchant Marine and the 
American Express Travel Dept., respective ly, supreme in ship and travel Service, this 
cruise of the Belgenland is the dominating extended travel opportunity of the year. 


Luxury Cruise to the Mediterranean :—{ is", & 
Rotterdam—Holland American Line. Leaving New York February 4th, 1925—66 days. 
Visiting Madeira, Lisbon, Cadiz, Seville, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Athens, Constan- 
tinople, Holy Land, Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. The Rotterdam has proven her 
supreme fitness for the Mediterranean Cruise by three previous, similar tours. Every 
luxury on land artd sea is assured. 


South America and West Indies :—®2 Annu! American 


Express Cruise Tour. 
Sailing from New York January 20th, 1925—65 days. Visiting Cuba, Panama, Peru, 
Chile, Across the Andes, Argentine, Uruguay, Brazil, Trinidad, Barbados, Porto 
Rico. A most exceptional Tour—Two distinct Cruises in One. All the most inter- 
esting countries on both sides of South America. The inspiring trip—Across the 
Andes. And, in addition—the fascinating Islands of the West Indies, on the way 
back. The Splendid Pacific Liner—S. S. Ebro—going down—The new S. S. Vol- 
taire (Lamport and Holt Line) coming back. 
In the interest of your patrons, who may seek your bank’s advice on matters of travel this win- 


ter, let us send you full details on any, or all, of these and other Cruises and Tours—deck plans, 
itineraries, illustrated booklets, prices, etc. dddress—Travel Department of the 


American Express Co. 


65 Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Vertical Files 


Strength—Solid welded 


steel construction. 


Appearance-— Rich, 
baked-onenamel. Olive green 
or grained finish. 


SmoothOperating— 
Progressive roller suspension 
—smooth sliding, noiseless 
drawers. 
Capacity—Special con- 
struction gives greatest pos- 
sible filing space. 


Long Life—‘All-steel”’ 
guarantees long life, beauty 
and satisfaction. 

Shelving, Files, Desks, Transfer Cases, 
Safes, Counter-heights, Sectional 
Cases, Accessories and Supplies. 
The General Fireproofing Co. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Dealers Everywhere 
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suggested that these first funds be raised 
in the community, and when leases 
were sold it would be paid back. The 
community went at the job and 
raised the money and the rig was set 
up and drilling started. The money 
lasted ten days and got the well down 
a few hundred feet. Meanwhile a 
feverish effort was made to sell leases, 
but by that time the spring slump had 
hit the oil business and the companies 
would not co-operate in the drilling of a 
wildcat well when, according to their 
views, there was already too much oil 
on top of the ground. 

Nearly all of that six thousand was 
raised by means of notes at the bank; 
they were drawn for ninety days and 
have since fallen due; practically all 
have been paid, so that the bank is in 
the clear, so far as that transaction is 
concerned, but the well is shut down 
and whether or not it will resume 
operations is problematical. The sav- 
ing feature of the whole deal is that the 
management is in the hands of honest 
men who feel that that Texas com- 
munity is entitled to a prospect well, 
and they will do their darndest to get 
it drilled. Besides, the well is within 
a hundred feet of the border of the 
cemetery! 


OWEVER, we must not conclude 
that the only oil men who do busi- 
ness with bankers are the producers. 
The business of developing a real field 
may involve the sinking of a thousand 
wells, each more than 3,000 feet deep 
and each requiring three to five 
“strings” of casing, some of it 154% 
inches in diameter, weighing 65 pounds 
per lineal foot and costing more than 
$2 for every twelve inches of its 
length. A well usually requires a new 
drilling cable, one or more new “‘stems”’ 
for the drill, new “‘sand-lines,’’ and 
vast quantities of other equipment. 
Time is valuable with a daily labor 
and fuel cost of around $50 for each 
well, and there must be stores where 
these articles can be had quickly from 
stock. Branch houses, dealing in 
such merchandise, are necessary parts 
of the business life of the oil country 
town. Their financial needs are much 
the same as those of purveyors of farm 
machinery or flour mill supplies, and 
neither more nor less of a risk to the 
bank. Loans to such houses involve 
precisely the same principles as are 
involved in lending to the owners of a 
knitting mill or to a ship chandler, for 
they do not come into being until the 
pool has taken on the aspects of a real 
field, the further development of 
which, as has already been said, is 
just plain business. 
The individual deposit of the typical 
oil man, the chap who is always one 
jump ahead of the drill and gets in on 


every new field, is sometimes a source 
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of worry to his banker, for he may have 
$50,000 on deposit today and thirty 
days hence have used it all in the huge 
operations he has carried on with 
the undying optimism of one who 
has made big strikes before and may 
make them again, and the eternal 
hope of selling out for a million and 
quitting. But is it likely-that the law 
of averages makes such deposits as val- 
uable to a bank as the deposits of any 
class of operators. whose transactions 
equal the sums involved in oil deals. 
For a choice, I should prefer the 
deposits of fifty such oil operators to 
those of the same number of operators 
on the board of trade grain markets. 


PRR HeRe the biggest problem and 
the hardest to solve that comes to the 
individual banker in a new oil town is, 
shall I invest personally, or not? 
Consider the situation: The banker is 
in the midst of affairs; he knows what 
is going on; the knowledge that his 
friends, Doctor Smith, Judge Brown 
and Merchant Gray, formed a little 
syndicate to buy a lease which they 
sold the next week for $10,000 profit 
split three ways, unavoidably reaches 
his ears; he is as eager to get ahead 
with his personal fortunes as those 
others, for which he cannot be blamed. 
Must he be barred from taking a 
chance now and then? Certain cus- 
tomers of the bank will grow uneasy, 
probably, if they hear he has entered 
such a venture, yet there is no sound 
reason why he shouldn’t, and none at 
all except the weak one that it is 
dangerous because likely to lead to 
peculations if the needs of the enter- 
prise get beyond the means of the men 
in it. 

Well, what should a banker do 
when such an opportunity is opened to 
him? 

Huh? What say? 

Well, I suppose you are right, but I 
know plenty of chaps who wouldn’t 
agree with you. 


Here is Consolation 


OSTON bank clerks not enthu- 

siastic over their lot can consider 
the heathen Chinese and be consoled. 
When an apprentice enters a bank in 
Nanking he works a full year without 
salary other than board and lodging, 
and during the second year, if lucky, 
draws down as much as half a dollar 
a month to invest or squander. 
Furthermore he has to deposit about 
$50 as security before he begins 
work. 

Of course munificence finally ar- 
rives. When the apprentice becomes 
an important clerk in the “inner 
offices,” if with a big institution, his 
salary may total $11 monthly in addi- 
tion to his prestige and board and 
lodging.—Boston News Bureau. 
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Those Dormants at the *‘Aver- 
age National Bank’’ 
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less than $2, is to all intents and pur- 
| poses, a close-out. 

Under these circumstances, the fact 
that only about 6 per cent of these 
small accounts, or 93 out of 1,359, 
could be stimulated into increases by 

| twelve mailings, is significant. The 
surprising and interesting point is that 
these 93 brought their total balance 
from $389 to $4,756, a net increase per 
depositor of nearly $50. What do you 

| suppose you could have got if your 
mailing list had contained no account 
under $5, and no depositor who had 
left the bank alone for longer than five 
years? 

Now as to the second and third 

), groups— balances $11 to $100—you got 
net increased deposits out of these two 
groups of nearly $11,000, and of course 
your figures, showing a loss of $80: for 
these groups on the whole operation, 
should be revised. Because, on your 
own showing, it cost less than $200 to 
put this $11,000 of new money into 
the bank, none of it had been with- 
drawn at the end of your year’s mail- 
ing and there is no reason to believe 

| that any of it will be withdrawn for at 
| least five years to come. Some indi- 
| vidual depositors will withdraw, of 
course, but the increased activity 
which you have created by your mail- 
ing will certainly maintain this figure 
for five years, and probably increase it. 

Passing on to your last group, origi- 
nal balances of $100 and over, this 
group, you say, should not have been 
cultivated at all. 

In the first place, there were a good 
many big, investable balances in this 
group. I know that just as well as 
if I had the ledger cards before me, 
because your 87 “reactor” accounts 
started out with an average balance of 
over $200. To get this average you 
must have had to carry a number of 
accounts over $500, and of course any 
old hand at cultivation of customers 
would have told you to leave such 
accounts alone. 

You ran no risk and did no harm by 
cultivating all the accounts in this 
group over $100 and under $500. 
Your close-outs and decreases came 
from the larger accounts, as your 
figures plainly prove. You have 52 
such close-outs and decreases, and the 
total loss in deposits due to them 
amounted to $9,863, an average with- 
drawal of nearly $190 per withdrawing 
customer. 

You see what your original mailing 
list really needed was, first, a Turkish 

' bath to remove the atrophied cuticle, 
then a hair-cut to get rid of the high 

| balances, and last of all, some careful 
attention by a chiropodist to get rid of 
the low ones. 
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The Better Pencil 
Made of Bakelite 


this 


new way 


Learn how thousands of firms 
used this superlative new pencil to 
build good-will and make new friends 


ODAY all the world is talking about a new mechanical pencil which is rapidly 
supplanting less efficient writing tools. This new pencil is the product of four 


men’s brains—men who have devoted their lives to making better pencils for you. 


The things these men have learned are today 
accepted as standard everywhere in the 
pencil business. 


One of these men discovered the modern 
automatic pencil principle. Now we 
have improved his invention in three big 
ways. This new pencil is Autopoint, 1925 
model—made of Bakelite. 


Its 3 exclusive new features are guaranteed. 

Everyone who has tried it has been delighted 

with it. Hundreds of thousands everywhere 

pesca ine it the finest pencil they have ever 
nown. 


How it builds for YOU 


You can use Autopoint to build your busi- 
ness. Many large manufacturers, business 
firms, are using it today to make sales. 


Stamped with your name this gift is always 
new — a Constant reminder of your house— 
when other ‘‘souvenirs’’ are discarded. 


As a personal gift, stamped with friends’ 
names it is very popular. 


Read of Autopoint’s 3 exclusive features. 
Think how your trade, your salesmen, will 
like this pencil! Write on your letterhead 
today for full details, prices, etc. Do not 
delay, write now. 


Here are a few who use Autopoint for ‘‘good-will’’ 


building. 
Vacuum Ort Co. INTERNATIONAL SHOE Co. 
CHEVROLET MOTORCO. SwirtT & Co. 
‘*DELCO’’ STANDARD OIL Co. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL R,R, CANADIAN PACIFIC Ry. 
and many manufacturers, bankers, etc., everywhere. 


Autopoint’s 
3 Outstanding Exclusive 
Features 


The famous ‘‘neutral zone’’--an ex- 

clusive patent. When the lead is ex- 
hausted, the feeding mechanism goes into 
**neutral’’--it cannot ‘‘jam.’’ This is what 
breaks ordinary mechanical pencils. 


Bakelite barrel--an onyx-like, perma- 

nent light weight composition--like onyx 
--CANNOT dent ortarnish. Most beautiful 
substance ever used for pencils. 


3 Simplest and smoothest working mecha- 
nism. Nothing complicated to go wrong 
--only two moving parts. 


- Write for the facts of this new fast-selling staple 
Dealers: pencil. Here is the line you’ve been looking for. 


Autopoint Company, 4621 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 


Reed Master Plan 


EMPHATICALLY 
BETTER 
ADVERTISING 


Pee. Ro ESE 


& Banker Associates 
111 West’ Washington Street 


R 
STATE 2461 nase CHICAGO 


No Reaching—Leaves Fingers Free 
Speeds the Work— Protects the Health 


Quickest, Handiest, Cleanest way for book- 

keeping machine posting, handling papers 

feeding presses. Consists of felt pad 
mounted on water reservoir which fits 
snugly in the hollow of palm. Made of 
nickel silver and will last for years. 
Sent postpaid for 75c each; 6 for $4; 
12 for $7.20. Gold Plated, $2.50. 


satisfied 


EVER READY FINGER MOISTENER CO. 
1051 W. 7th Street St. Paul, Minn. 


The Executive Committee Discussed It 


“One of the recent articles in The Burroughs Clearing House was deemed of such importance that 
it was a-subject of discussion at a meeting of our executive committee,” writes R. R. Brubacher, 


cashier of the Toy National Bank, Sioux City, Ia. 


“We have found it expedient to ‘install a file 


containing articles clipped from your magazine to which future reference can be made.” 
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Byron Weston Company 
Linen Record 


This Cabinet contains 250 sheets 744 
x 10/4, and 250 envelopes 3% x 74 (known 
as our Confidential size). The paper is 
the same superlatively high grade as that 
employed by large financial, industrial 
and public institutions for making per- 
manent records. It is especially adapted 
for scripts. 


Byron Weston Company 
Defiance Bond 


This stationery Cabinet contains 250 
sheets .7}4x 10% and 250 envelopes 3% x 
74%. DEFIANCE BOND isa first grade, 
all rag paper, distinguished for its strength 
and dazzling whiteness. It is primarily 


On 


WV 


Furnished for Your Convenience 


JADIVIDUALS who use, or who are responsible for the use of 

BYRON WESTON COMPANY business papers ‘‘at the office,” 
may now secure the same high grade papers, with envelopes to 
match, put up in convenient Cabinets. 


The B-W Stationery Cabinets supply the requirements of per- 
sonal and semi-business writing. 
mended for the correspondence of professional men. 


They are also especially com- 


a typewriter paper, but is also recom- 
mended for pen use. 


How to Order 


These cabinets are carried by printers, 
stationers and paper dealers. If you are 
not readily served, permit us to see 
that your wants are supplied. These 
B-W Stationery Cabinets make ideal 
man-to-man gifts. 


Stationery Sample Book 


We issue an interesting Stationery 
Sample Book which shows the above 
cabinets, Paper and Envelopes (that 
stick), in various weights and _ sizes, 
marginal rulings, manuscript covers, etc. 
Ask for copy. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASS. 


How about a Bank Magazine 
under your own name? 


At a Practical Price! 


P. M. REED ; 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 


Burroughs Ribbons are made to fill the 
two requirements of good adding machine 
ribbons, They give neat, legible impres- 
sions; they give impressions that last for 
years and years. 

Furthermore, they are so durable that 
they will continue to give good service 
under hard usage. 

You can order these high quality ribbons 
from any of the 220 offices of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company—or from any 
of the Burroughs Mechanical Inspectors. 


Bur Calculating. ug Machines. 
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Neat Impressions — Lasting Impressions 
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With all the accounts over $500 and 
all the accounts under $2 cut out, your 
list would have represented the sort of 
composite customer from whom more 
frequent visits would be profitable to 
the Average National Bank. 

So much for your results in close- 
outs, increases and decreases, and for 
what they prove, if anything. 

Now for your results in activities 
after certain mailings. 


HERE are the facts about activity in 

new accounts for certain periods of 
the year, based on composite averages 
of a savings department over thirty 
years old, and now carrying close to 
ten millions in deposits: 


New 

accounts Percentage 
Rank Month 30-year of best 
average month 
1 January 385 100% 
2 February 304 79% 
3 March 299 17% 
4 December 276 71% 
5 June 274 71% 
6 July 268 69% 
7 August 264 68% 
8 April 251 65% 
9 September 242 63% 
10 May 241 63% 
11 October 239 62% 
12 November 206 53% 


You state that your poorest months 
for reactions were the first, tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth. Supposing your 
first mailing in November, then your 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth were in 
August, September and October. In 
the thirty-year averages, November 
ranked twelfth, August ranked eighth, 
September ranked ninth and October 
ranked eleventh. 

You state that your best months for 
reactions were the second, third, fourth 
and fifth. Supposing your first mail- 
ing in November, then your second, 
third, fourth and fifth were in De- 
cember, January, February and March. 
In the thirty-year averages, December 
ranked fourth, January ranked first, 
February ranked second and March 
ranked third. 

Now I have a strong suspicion that 
you were mailing your second, third 
and fourth folders at a time when the 
accounts you were not cultivating were 
showing extra activity. I may be 
dead wrong about this, but the in- 
completeness of your analysis has me 
guessing in a good many spots, and I 
would suggest that you re-analyze the 
situation and see whether I am right 
or not. 

Up to now, I have been trying to 
discuss the facts of your campaign as 
given by Mr. Tyrrell. Now let me 
stop talking to you as an auditor, and 
say a word or two to your auditor, who 
strikes me as a first-class advertising 
man. 

Mr. Tyrrell’s article states certain 
matters of opinion on which my 
opinions and his are not quite the same. 
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First of all, he gives it as the opinion 
of a direct-mail advertising man in the 
merchandising field, that he, the direct- 
mail advertising man, would get fired 
if he suggested twelve mailings in his 
business. Let me say that if he did get 
fired for any such suggestion, and that 
were the only reason for his getting 
fired, he could find another job at any 
moment. 

The cardinal maxim of direct-mail 
advertising is to take a logical list of 
prospects and then keep after them 
until they buy or die. It is true that 
in mailing to a problematical list, which 
is believed to contain some prospects, 
but known to contain many people who 
are not prospects, those who do not 
respond after four to six mailings, are 
removed from the list. This removal 
is not due to their failure to respond, 
but to the justifiable assumption that 
they are not prospects. 

But this primary rule is never ap- 
plied to the regular customers of a 
merchandising advertiser. All the 
charge account customers of a live 
retail store get advertising from it 
once amonth. The same thing is true 
of the dealer-customers of a live whole- 
sale or manufacturing concern. They 
do not mail twelve circulars a year 
because 12 is a magic number. They 
do it simply because the ancient 
Romans, who gave us our calendar, 
put twelve months into it and because 
no periodical has ever been a success 
in a big way that did not reach its 
readers once a month or oftener. 

In the case of bank advertising, we 
have a still stronger reason for twelve 
mailings than the simple one that there 
are twelve months in the calendar. 

The savings impulse is a monthly in- 
pulse. Saving and the thought of 
saving go with the fixed overhead of 
life, and all of us settle our fixed over- 
head on a monthly basis. We pay our 
rent once a month, we settle our charge 
accounts once a month, we pay for our 
installment purchases once a month, 
we stop to think once a month whether 
we are getting ahead or falling behind 
and all the concerns of which we are 
regular customers send us bills in the 
mail that help us to decide whether we 
are getting ahead or falling behind. 


aN Oe opinion of Mr. Tyrrell’s 
is that the Average National Bank 
used good material for this stimulation 
test. I have not seen it, but I know 
what it cost, and I have Mr. Tyrrell’s 
description of it. 

According to the tables, the culti- 
vation cost 25 cents per customer per 
total campaign of twelve mailings, 
over all. This included postage, en- 
velopes, addressing, enclosing and 
handling, as well as material. Let’s 
figure the carrying and handling charges 
and see what is left for the folders. 

Even if 1 cent stamps. were used for 
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More Business 


LEXLUME electric sign adver- 

tising can serve you by day be- 

cause of its bold, snow-white letters 

of raised glass against a dark back- 

ground. By night by its brilliant, 

solid letters of light,._proclaiming your location farther and more 
clearly up and down the streets than any other form of display. 


Let us send you facts showing how Flexlumes secure ‘‘more business”’ 
for their owners all over the United States and Canada. Write 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1050 Military Road, BUFFALO, N. Y. peor SEED 
32 Eastern Avenue, Toronto, Ont. FLEXLUME: 


: New Building for the 
Alton National Bank 
Alton, Illinois 


| 


St. Louis Bank Equipment Company 
Bank Buildings and Interiors 
807-811 Walnut Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE NEW BANKING HOME OF THE LIBERTY TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK, CHICAGO 


A Deposit Builder 


Does your building pay its own way, does 
it attract new business, does it help to pay 
your dividends? If not, it isn’t a healthy 
adjunct to your institution and we strongly 
recommend the services of a specialist. 


For thirty years we have made a business 
of diagnosing and treating the physical 
weaknesses of banking institutions, and we 
urge you to avail yourselves of the services 
we render. Preliminary consultation and 
advice furnished without obligation. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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all mailings, the postage cost 12 cents 
per depositor, the twelve envelopes at 
$3 per thousand cost 31% cents, and the 
twelve operations of addressing, en- 
closing and handling at only $5 per 
thousand cost 61% cents per depositor. 
So you have a total cost, outside of 
the material, amounting to 211% cents. 
This means, Mr. Jones, that you bought 
your cultivation material at 31% cents 
or under, for twelve pieces, a cost per 
piece of a third of a cent, and a cost 
per thousand pieces of about $3. 

Mr. Tyrrell says that your folders 
were “exquisitely executed’’—that 
copy, style, layout and printing were 
“excellent.” 

I do not think that even the paper 
could have been “excellent” at $3 a 
thousand in five-thousand lots. I’m 
sure I don’t know where the printer 
came in. The copywriter must have 
paid you for letting him write the stuff. 

Mr. Tyrrell goes on to state that the 
copy consisted of simple, straightfor- 
ward stories in fiction style, of how 
some certain person had managed to 
save money, and that each folder 
closed with a paragraph or two of real 
selling talk which brought the idea of 
saving home to the reader. 


I HAVE my opinions about such copy, 
and here they are. 

In the first place, the average Ameri- 
can, however much he may love to be 
humbugged, likes to have it done 
skillfully. I wonder if your readers 
believed that your “straightforward 
stories’’ were fiction in style only. I 
wonder if they didn’t figure them out 
as pure fiction from start to finish. 

You say you closed with a paragraph 
or two of real sales talk which brought 
the savings idea home to the reader. 

Why did you do that? Why didn’t 
you bring the banking idea home to 
him? You were spending a_ bank’s 
money, on a bank’s customers, to in- 
crease a bank’s deposits. On your own 
showing the stories you told and the 
arguments you used were just as likely 
to induce those people to become 
members of building and loan associa- 
tions, to buy homes on time payments, 
or to enter into partial payment plans 
for the purchase of .bonds or other 
securities. 

Of course, these are my opinions, but 
most advertising writers of today, not 
only in banks, but in merchandising 
concerns as well, are in accord with me. 
They never tell a story that has the 
slightest trace of fiction about it, and 
they never try to impress a man with 
the washing idea when they want him 
to use a particular brand of soap. 

Another of the opinions expressed in 
Mr. Tyrrell’s article is as follows: 

“It is not the present size of balances 
that bankers worry about so much as 
getting the business of men and women. 
It is the customers that count.” 


THE BURROUGHS 


CLEARING HOUSE 


I wonder if it was this conviction 
that impelled the bankers of Boston to 
put a dollar per month service charge 
on small checking balances? I wonder 
if it is this conviction that makes 
bankers of today unwilling to spend 
money in obtaining savings accounts 
that start with balances under $5? I 
wonder what this feeling, if it existed, 
would do to the whole idea of cultivat- 
ing accounts? 

My opinion on the point is that every 
banker in the country wants as large 
a per capita balance in his savings de- 
partment as is consistent with steady, 
healthy growth. He realizes that 
people start their savings accounts 
with small initial deposits, because the 
sort of person that uses a savings 
account never has much to put away 
at one time, but he deplores the fact 
that so many savings accounts never 
grow to sufficient balances to justify 
the original expense of getting them. 


ies teh thought and effort now- 
adays are being devoted to selective 
methods that will prevent the spending 
of money on prospective customers 
whose accounts when opened will not 
grow, and on plans that will cut down 
the percentage of accounts that do not 
grow, after they are opened. 

All this relates directly to your pros- 
pective 1925 campaign, and here are 
some suggestions regarding it. 

First a few don’ts: 

Don’t mail to any savings depositor 
whose account has shown no activity 
for five years or longer. 

Don’t mail to any savings depositor 
whose balance has been drawn down 
below $2. 

Don’t mail to any savings depositor 
whose balance is $500 or over. 

Don’t mail to any savings depositor 
who is making a deposit every two 
months or oftener. 

Don’t mail to any savings depositor 
that the post office cannot find. 

Don’t quit mailing to any savings 
depositor not included in the above 
classifications. Keep after him once 
a month until he deposits or dies. 

Now for some positive suggestions: 

Realize that a dormant account does 
not necessarily mean a dormant de- 
positor. He may be just as open- 
eyed and live a person as you are. 
Anyhow, talk to him as if he were. 

Realize that your chance of getting 
money from your own depositors is at 
least ten times as good as your chance 
of getting money from some other 
bank’s depositors, or from people who 
are too poor or too shiftless to be any 
bank’s depositors. 

Realize that in depositor cultivation 
an ounce of prevention is worth, not 
a pound, butatonofcure. Follow the 
lead of such men as Theodore Weldon 
of the Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago, who takes for cultivation, not 


‘thrift. 


his oldest, but his newest names. 
Keeping people awake is bound to be 
easier, cheaper, more profitable (and 
safer) than waking them up. The 
sounder they are sleeping the truer 
this becomes. 

Analyze your depositor list as you 
would analyze an outside mailing list 
that someone offered to sell you. 
Analyze them as you would the cir- 
culation of a newspaper in which some- 
one wanted you to take space, or the 
location of a billboard that you were 
asked to use. Sell them bank use and 
the use of your particular bank by 
straight selling talk. And give the 
depositor ten to one in figuring possible 
results: per dollar of appropriation. 


Playing to the Passing Thousands 


(Continued from page 9) 


settings. For them there is a message 
of service, of institutional import, of 
the virtues of making a will, of the 
advantages of the safe deposit box. 
Through pots and pans woman is 
reminded of their possibilities for 
household saving. And again, through 
the medium of spring wearing apparel 
—a gown, gloves, shoes, toque, ar- 
ranged in the window against a back- 
ground of seasonal flowers—she is 
reminded that ‘Spring Buying Is 
Possible To- Women Who Save.” 
Amusing reactions sometimes attend a 
display. In this last instance the 
material had not been in the window 
two hours when an inquiry came into 
the department as to the price of the 
toque and ‘‘would the bank sell it?” 
The next day a woman asked for the 
name of the department store (she had 
evidently sensed that we had borrowed 
the material). She wanted so much to 
purchase that particular gown when 
the bank finished with it. 


{plete are certain practical phases of 
the job of window stage manager, 
disregard of which proves fatal. Some 
time ago, the writer was in X tia 
city of perhaps half a million popula- 
tion. One of the smaller outlying 
banks in that city, with an evident 
desire to capitalize its windows, but 
with little regard for detail or the 
possible psychological reaction of a 
display, had a couple of manikins out 
in front, disporting themselves in most 
awkward positions. Presumably they 
were there to teach a lesson of thrift. 
They might have made good had they 
been given a bath. As it was, these 
dusty, dirty figures, surrounded by a 
sea of dead flies, but illy symbolized 
And they could not, by any 
stretch of the imagination, have bene- 
fited the bank as an institution. Dis- 
plays must be scrupulously clean in 
every detail. There must be no care- 
lessness evident in their conception or 
in the manner in which they are set up. 
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4,000 Pages 
2,000 Sheets 
Yet It Opens Flat 


It’s a Proudfit Loose Leaf Book. 
Bound by compression. Never gets 
crowded, no matter how many leaves 
are in. Steel bands let them slip 
easily back and forth, singly or in 
dozens. Always room for more and 
writing surface always level. 


The Loose Leaf Binder with 
the Time-Saving Features 


Proudfits 


Profits 


Write for booklet. 


PROUDFIT LOOSE LEAF CO. 
13 Logan Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MCGILL NATIONAL BANK 


MC GILL, NEVADA ™ 


GENUINE LEATHER 


Pocket Check Covers 


Lowest price, high quality 
Pure gold stamped, covers made 


Pass Books to Match Write for Samples 
SOLD THRU DEALERS ONLY 


The American Beauty Line 
Dallas, Texas 
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“7” A Fleet of 25! 


IKE the steel guardians of our nation, 
this fleet of 25 Van Dorn Steel Omni- 
buses answered the call from the Chatham 
& Phoenix National Bank, New York City. 


Each Omnibus is made up of 12 check files 
equipped with omnibus base with rubber 
tires on the wheels. 


This is only one style of a complete line of 
unit and wide section filing cabinets built 
by this organization. Write for catalog 
describing the entire Van Dorn line of steel 


filing cabinets and bank and office equipment. 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Branches: 
CLEVELAND NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON PITTSBURGH 


ee MASTERCRAFTSMANSHIP BE 
IN STEEL 
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The tie-up cards as well as display 
objects should be of proper proportions. 
The lettering must be plain and well 
executed. 

From the numerous inquiries re- 
ceived from banks throughout the 
country the writer has learned that the 
main obstacle in the mind of the man 
ambitious to capitalize his windows is 
lack of ideas. When it comes to the 
consideration of “what to put in the 
windows’”’ there immediately arises a 
mental Chinese wall. And yet ideas 
are all about—in the bank, on the 
streets, in the newspapers, everywhere 
there are ideas. It requires work to 
develop them, of course. But it is 
work that with practice and some 
inspiration behind it, becomes easier 
and easier as you go along. As I see it, 
the difficulty lies in their own wrong 
notions of the requirements of window 
displays. The common misconception 
is that unless the window is loaded with 
a lot of jimcracks, varicolored rib- 
bons, explanatory cards and what nots, 
it can’t possibly go over. As a matter 
of fact, that is absolutely fallacious. 
A window that is loaded with a mass 
of material stands less chance of ac- 
complishing this than one that is 
simply contrived, because the time 
element and the necessity for mental 
application thus become subconscious 
factors with the audience outside. We, 
here, have found that one or two 
(related) objects, strikingly unusual, 
and possessing an element of human 
appeal, will stop more people than a 
laboriously contrived effort with a 
predominance of artistry. I cite the 
umbrella idea previously described. 
Here are others: 


A football. Card: Don’t be the 
football of fate. SAVE. 

A rifle and target. Card: Hit the 
Bull’s-Eye “Success” by Steady 
Saving. 


Two pairs of shoes. One old and 
torn, the other new and shiny. 
Card: ‘‘Gee! I wish I was in that 
fellow’s shoes.’’ You can be if you 
save. START! 


A Recs: bank that does not employ its 
windows as a part of its development 
plans is overlooking a valuable oppor- 
tunity. Indeed, there is every reason 
why banks, lacking suitable windows, 
should install them. The big reason is 
that hundreds, thousands of potential 
patrons pass your banking office each 
week, year in and year out. 

Play to this great passing throng. 
You are bound to emphasize your 
name and location if no other good 
comes from it. Is that in itself worth 
while? Isn’t the accomplishment of 
that much a fundamental of all bank 
advertising? The trick lies in making 
’em stop, look and read. Accomplish 
that and your windows are worthy of 
their keep. 
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PUR ARING: House 


a Auditor — Guardian of the 


Bank 


(Continued from page 14) 


control of the auditor with a record 


maintained of all serial numbers. 


An 
inventory of the unused blanks in the 


tellers’ stock should be taken at in- 
tervals and every number accounted 


for. This applies likewise to travelers’ 
checks and letter of credit forms. 

The customers’ ledgers may be run 
from time to time. This is in addition 
to the runs made by the bookkeepers 
themselves. Customers who _ have 
questions about their accounts should 
be directed to thé auditing department. 
At best it is difficult to verify the total 
deposit liability of the bank, but if 
customers are trained to come directly 
to the auditing department, it may be 
reasonably certain that no great differ- 
ences will go long undetected. In 
some places an attempt is made to 
secure a direct verification from the 
customer of the amount of his balance. 
This is difficult to obtain from in- 
dividuals, but banks that use the plan 


feel that ‘“‘no answer” is an answer, as a 


depositor would object to an under- 
statement. 


Thee First National Bank of Boston 
has found that by using second and 
third notices it receives back 95 to 98 
per cent of the reconcilements. When 
the follow-up is not so complete, the 
average received back is usually not 
over 40 or 50 per cent. Where pass 
books are left for balancing, the work 
may properly be under the supervision 
of the auditing department. In some 
banks the work is so arranged that all 
cancelled checks are checked back to 
the statement and the balance com- 
pared with the ledger by the auditing 
department before the statement is 
delivered to the customer. It adds to 
the security of the bookkeeping system 
if dormant accounts are kept under lock 
and key, with the control in the hands 
of the auditing department. A sig- 
nature file with cards that can be 
locked in is used when it is desired to 
minimize the possibility of dishonest 
substitution. 

Due to the fact that there is not 
usually the control over collateral that 
there is over assets which have to 
balance with the general books, the 
auditing requires more care than it 
does with bank’s own direct invest- 
ments. Where the collateral form note 
is used, the verification should be made 
direct from the notes themselves. 
Where a collateral agreement system 
is in use, a copy of the agreement 
should be kept in the auditing depart- 
ment initialed by the loaning officers 
as well as by the collateral teller, to 
show that it is genuine and that all 
collateral being deposited is listed 
thereon. All serial numbers should be 
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Visible Card Records 


| piece tak years ago James H. Rand, 
then a bank cashier, invented for his own 
use the first VISIBLE bank record. The 
time and labor saving advantages of his idea 
were so apparent that Mr. Rand turned from 
banking to Visible Record manufacturing. 
The Rand Company is now the largest pro- 
ducer of Visible Card Records in the world. 


Rand Visible Card Record systems for banks, 
are, therefore, the product of a practical 
banker— created from a first-hand knowledge 
of the banker’s needs, by banking specialists. 


Thousands of financial institutions, large and 
small have doubled their service facilities and 
effected material savings in cost of operation by 
installing Rand Visible Card Banking Records. 


A list of the principal systems is given in the coupon. 
We suggest that you check those in which you are most 
interested and mail at once. No obligation is incurred. 


RAND COMPANY, Inc. 
Member Rice Leaders of the World Association 
810 Rand Building North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


CANADIAN PLANT: NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO 


cA FEW of the many banks 
and trust companies using 
Rand Visible Bank Records: 


Wells-Fargo Nevada National 


Bank, San Francisco. 


National Bank of Commerce, 
Detroit. 

Drovers & Mechanics National 
Bank, Baltimore. 

Buffalo Trust, Buffalo. 
Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company, New Orleans. 

Second National Bank, 
Houston. 

Gotham National Bank, New 
York City. 

Hackensack Trust Co., 
Hackensack, N. J. 

First National Bank, Boston 


Yougmay send me data prov- 
ing the advantage of Rand 
Visible Card Records for — 


[] Signature Cards 


(_] Safe Deposit Records 


[_] Stop Payment 
] New Business File 
[] Inactive Ledger 


() TabCheckFile Guides 
[] Auto FinanceRecords 


C™ 
facts at \@ 
RAND CO., Inc., 810 Rand Bldg. 


PIO NE © R_<QdAMES Hl RANDS 
= 53 a eae | North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Pe ONE who uses the tele- 
phone will be delighted with 
a Whisper-it telephone Mouth- 
piece as a Yuletide gift. It brings 
such luxurious comfort and 
ease in telephoning, in addition 
to making every conversation 
absolutely private. 

The Whisper-it is sanitary. It’s easy 
to keep its highly polished glass 
glistening and sterile. And the 
Whisper-it is so easily applied —just 
screws on in place of the mouthpiece 
already on the telephone. 


Only a dollar each. Money back if 
not satisfied. Give Christmas presents 
guaranteed to please. 

Live Agents Wanted 


HPIECE 
i B.C. COLYTT LABORATORIES 


665 W.WASHINGTON ST, , CHICAGO, ILL. 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
of every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 


The Kastens Time 
Stamp 

Prints Each 
MINUTE 


Hour and date 
automatically. 


AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 


(Facsimile Imprint) 
Catalog? Yes, aninteresting one,too! Send for it, now. 


HENRY KASTENS 


422-424 W 27thSt. New York City, N.Y. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 


For Bank Protection 


GENUINE COLTS 
REVOLVER, cal. 38 
ARMY SPECIAL whe 
double action, swing out cylinder, 

blued finish, rubber grips, almost 

NEW. Superior to foreign made imitations. 
Price $18.45. Web holster to fit, 60 cents; 
web belt with cartridge loops, 45 cents. Ball 


cartridges $1.50 per 100. Reference catalog, 372 pages, 
50 cents. Circular for 2 cent stamp. Established 1865. 


Francis Bannerman Sons, 501B, Broadway, New York City 


accounted for in auditing. The cus- 
tomer’s receipt should be obtained for 
all re-delivery of collateral and the 
genuineness of the signature should be 
verified. Joint control or double cus- 
tody of some kind is very desirable. 

Stock certificates should be either 
indorsed in blank, or better, ac- 
companied by power of attorney and 
assignment form properly _ signed. 
There should be a separate assignment 
for each kind of stock. The same 
applies to registered bonds. Notes 
that are up as collateral should be 
inspected to see that signatures are 
genuine; that payments of principal 
and interest are being met; and that 
they are indorsed. The auditing de- 
partment may take the further respon- 
sibility of verifying the current market 
quotations on the collateral held to 
determine if proper margins are being 
maintained. Unless collateral is 
watched it will be found in some cases 
that market value has dropped or that 
payments have been made on notes or 
contracts up as security without using 
the amount to reduce the note to the 
bank. 

One of the best methods of verifying 
collateral and the liability records is 
by mailing a statement to each bor- 
rower showing the amount he owes and 
the collateral if any. If no collateral 
is listed on the bank’s records, the 
statement should plainly say so. A 
stamped envelope is enclosed addressed 
to the auditor. The mailing may 
proceed to one portion of the alphabet 
at a time, but on an irregular schedule 
so that the section to be handled next 
can not be foretold. 


& SAFEKEEPING securities usually 
have to be kept where they can be 
reached readily when a customer calls, it 
is sometimes difficult to arrange for 
double custody. Ordinarily, however, 
it is better to give somewhat slower 
service in this department, if necessary, 
to retain such a ccontrol. The amount 
of bearer bonds held in this department 
often reaches a most substantial total. 
The serial numbers of all receipts used 
by the safekeeping department should 
be recorded in the auditing depart- 
ment at the time the blank receipts are 
received from the printer. As issued 
each number is accounted for. The 
system in many banks is for the audit- 
ing department to receive a triplicate 
copy at the time the receipt is issued. 
Where the bank is clipping coupons and 
crediting them to customers’ accounts, 
occasionally a check should be made to 
see that such credits are reaching the 
proper accounts. In verifying safe- 
keeping securities, or collateral in 
coupon form, the coupons should be 
watched to see that all that were 
originally deposited are still attached, 
that credit has been made to the 
owner’s account, or that the customer’s 
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signature has been obtained for their 
redelivery. 

Packages that are not likely to move 
before another audit, may be sealed 
with a special auditing department seal 
so that the securities will not have to 
be rehandled at succeeding counts. 

In the savings department, a day’s 
work may be examined from time to 
time, the debits and credits run to see 
that their total agrees with the changes 
in the general books, all entries traced 
back to the ledger accounts, and sig- 
natures on withdrawals verified. It is 
only possible to do this occasionally, 
but the possibility that there may be 
such a check of any day’s work has an 
excellent moral effect. 

A member of the auditing depart- 
ment may from time to time work 
behind the tellers, verifying the bal- 
ances shown on all pass books as they 
are presented. The exact method to 
be used in verifying the savings de- 
partment depends on the system and 
the checks that are built into the 
daily routine. 


Apes foreign exchange department is 
probably one of the most difficult 
points in the whole bank to audit 
properly. Reconcilements should be 
made by the auditing department. 
Occasionally sales and purchases should 
be checked back to make certain that 
they are being negotiated at approxi- 
mately the proper market rate. Actual 
foreign money on hand should be 
counted and the value determined. 
Some banks keep a member of the 
auditing department permanently 
stationed here. 

All future commitments should be 
carefully checked with the original 
contracts to see that they are fully set 
forth on the general books. This 
applies likewise to letters of credit and 
acceptances, 

In the foreign department, as in all 
departments, the auditor should _ be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the use 
and purpose of all forms and records 
so that he may design as efficient a 
control as possible. The bank officers 
will probably depend on the auditing 
department to make certain that 
speculation is not being indulged in; 
that foreign accounts are not over- 
valued; and that earnings and losses | 
are being correctly reported. 

Auditing methods for the trust | 
department must be developed for each 
individual situation. Primarily, securi- | 
ties must be inventoried to see that | 
they are on hand; income must. be | 
traced; investment prices verified to 
see that they conform to the market; 
care taken to see that proper records 
are being maintained and statements 
rendered; and the handling of trusts | 
surveyed to determine that the letter 
and spirit of the trust agreement is 
being carried out. 


PTEARING tiHouse 


On miscellaneous sources of income, 
such as travelers’ checks and _ service 
charges, the auditor should verify 
regularly to see that the proper income 
is reaching the books of the bank. All 
sources of income should be charted 
so that none will be overlooked in the 
auditing program. 

For the collection department, de- 
pendence is largely placed on tracers 
being received. Mail clerks should be 
instructed to deliver. all such inquiries 
direct to the auditing department. On 
installment contracts being held by the 
bank for collection, the contract should 
be checked to see that indorsements 
are being properly made, that proceeds 
are reaching the owner, that interest 
calculations thereon are correct, and 
that the proper collection fee has been 
credited to earnings. 


‘AND the most important auditing 
feature of all, vacations, should not 
be overlooked. Probably as many defal- 
cations have been discovered by means 
of a sudden illness or vacation of a 
dishonest employee as by any other 
method. The list of all employees 
should be checked to see that each one 
has taken a full vacation. This should 
be insisted upon without exception. 
Changing of personnel from one class 
of work to another without advance 
notice or switching of bookkeepers 
between ledgers likewise accomplishes 
a similar purpose. Such changes 
should be instituted as a matter of 
impersonal policy without motive of 
suspicion. 

The Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago supplements exceptionally 
complete auditing methods by a pro- 
gram of ‘‘auditing by substitution.” 
Attached to the auditor’s force are 
men who can be shifted from job to 
job replacing the regular teller or 
bookkeeper for the time being. 

The auditing department should in 
itself be an example of workmanlike 
methods. Work papers should be 
made out in advance with space for all 
- pertinent information needed and these 
when completed should be dated, 
signed and properly filed. The cul- 
tivation of a proper spirit of co-opera- 
tion, common sense and an ever curious 
mind that seeks to know the reason 
are the important factors in success. 
So varied and responsible have become 
the duties of the auditing department, 
that the title ‘comptroller’ is being 
adopted by a widening circle of larger 
banks for the executive that heads the 
department. The auditor’s office may 
be retained with a division of labor 
between his force and that working 
under the comptroller. Titles are a 
matter of the individual bank, but the 
responsibility of auditing is a thing 
that can be neglected in no bank 
without peril. 

The department guards the bank. 


Hoover 


Armored Bodies 


© 


@ Take away that uncertainty 
which always hovers over the un- 
protected transportation of money. 


@ A Hoover Armored Body will 
safely and economically carry all 
funds, a service your clients will 
appreciate and one that will 
appeal to the community in 
general. 


@ Banking institutions every- 
where are recognizing the real 
merit of this investment. 


@ Detailed information and speci- 
fications will gladly be forwarded 
upon request. 


© 


HOOVER BODY CO. 
YORK, PA. 
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The Burroughs 
Calculator is 
light and portable 


The Burroughs 


Calculator 
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PLEARING House Forty-seven 


ou All the Confusion, Time and 
elay in Figuring Your Interest 


ODAY, there are hundreds of banks that no longer 

dread those periods when interest must be figured— 
when that extra load of work must be carried along with 
the daily routine. 


In these banks, Burroughs Calculators do the work— 
saving valuable time and enabling them to pass over 
these peaks without confusion or delay. 


Referring to these points, Mr. Noel Rush, vice-president 
of the Lincoln Bank and Trust Company of Louisville, 
writes: 


“We estimate that with the use of Burroughs Calcu- 
lators we have reduced the time of figuring interest on 
savings accounts 50% and the mental effort 75%, with a 
corresponding reduction in overtime work, worry, and 
physical impairment. We have found no difficulty in 
learning the use of the machines, or teaching new em- 
ployees to use them.”’ 


The Second National Bank of Allegheny, Pittsburgh, 
writes: 
“We are using Burroughs Calculators for figuring 
interest on our savings accounts, and our past experience 
has proven that, by the use of your machines, we are able 
to do this work in less than half the time we were com- 


pelled to spend on it under the old-fashioned pencil and 
mental method.” 


These banks along with many others have found that 
Burroughs Calculators stand right up on the job and give 
complete satisfaction year after year. And the initial 
price and maintenance cost of Burroughs Calculators — 
are much lower than that of any similar type of calculat- te ne sor on a Tattethood 
ing equipment. 


Call the local Burroughs office—ask your representative 
to show you how easily and quickly you can figure your ‘ 
savings interest. Or, if you prefer, mail the coupon today. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 

6070 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

Please show me how a Bur- 

roughs Calculator will save con- 

fusion, time and delay for me on 
figuring interest. 
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assembles under one banner the 
greatest masters of the day. 


It is not built to imitate. It is 
essentially different! It is unlike 
anything that has gone before. 

1 


porters describe it. 


For example, it was sixteen months 
in the building and the highest 
paid copy-writer in the world is 
the principal contributor. 


Inform yourself completely about 
CHEER before you buy any 


Savings Promotion Plan. 


PIMeRERD 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 


YOU WILL BE DOING A GOOD 
TURN TO YOUR FRIENDS 


if you sell them something that they will require at a price 
that would be more attractive than they would have to pay 
ease Ss Most oe sks send out Christmas Cards. 

WHY CAN’T YOU S THEM, and earn a nice com- 
eieiont if you have rE before, investigate our line; if 
you haven't, but would like to try, send us your name and 
we will send full instructions. No money required. 


KNIGHT & CO., Box B76, Riverton, N.J. 


Ask Your Periler 


or any other banker— 
whether he reads The Bur- 
roughs Clearing House. 


Ask him, too, how many 
others in his bank read his 
copy after he is through 
with it. 

. That will convince you 
that The Burroughs Clearing 
House is read by at least 
one executive in every bank 
in the United States and 
Canada. 


And our rate card will 
show you that The Burroughs 
Clearing House gives you 
this ‘‘bank executive’”’ circu- 
lation under $6.00 per page 
per thousand —an exception- 
ally low rate. 


If you sell to bankers, The 
Burroughs Clearing House 
is your “‘best buy.”’ 


Write for rate card 


The Burroughs Publications 
DETROIT, MICH. 


A New Day—and Faith—in 
Thrift Week 


(Continued from page 16) 


make even greater progress in this 
direction in January, 1925. 

Walter W. Head, retiring president 
of the American Bankers Association 
and charter member of the National 
Thrift committee of the Y. M. C. A., 
says: “I believe this program presents 
a glorious opportunity to render a great 
constructive service.” He reflects the 
sentiment of bankers in every state in 
the Union, who have had experience in 
helping to promote this cause. They 
have seen how effective it is. 

The report of Elsie Osborn Davis, 
service director of the Poughkeepsie 
Savings Bank, indicates how a savings 
institution can go ahead in connection 
with National Thrift Week and build a 
tremendous amount of good will for 
itself. In regard to her bank’s essay 
contest on the “‘Service of a Bank to a 
Community,’’ Miss Davis said: 

“Beginning National Thrift Week 
we had groups of not more than fifty 
children from grammar grades visit our 
bank, accompanied by teachers. They 
all brought pads and pencils, and took 
notes like reporters, preparatory to 
writing essays on the subject for their 
regular English class work. First the 
groups were photographed, then they 
were assembled in the trustees’ room 
where our president, Mr. Mark E. 
Lown, welcomed them and explained 
the history of the savings bank and the 
value of thrift. After that they were 
escorted all over the bank and every bit 
of banking machinery was explained to 
them. Naturally we were careful to 
consult the bank staff as to convenient 
days for entertaining visitors and we 
found that just about closing time in 
the afternoon proved the most con- 
venient hour. 


ACH week, after the committee of. 


teachers had judged the essays— 
using a key system of numbers and never 
names of writers—the prize winners 
were announced in all the papers and 
one daily printed all prize winning 
essays in full on its educational page. 
The contest received a great deal of 
news space, both as news items and 
editorial comment, in addition to pub- 
lication of the essays themselves. 
‘Following this our president went 
with me to every school to award 
prizes, at special school assemblies held 
in his honor. We were more than 
pleased with the results from all these 
human contacts with our small de- 
positors, and they all seem to have 
talked their parents and friends deaf, 
dumb and blind on the wonders of the 
savings bank. 
“It seems to us that the poster 
contest is the most showy type of 
contest to conduct, and tremendously 
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useful in providing exhibit material fo1 
months following. The combined visit 
and essay contest plan is the most 
educational and brings the closest 
personal contacts.” 

At Flint, Michigan, bankers were| 
the outstanding leaders in the Thrift 
Week celebration. Says the report 
from this industrial center: 

“One delightful feature of the 1924 
observance was the characterization 0! 
Benjamin Franklin, together with twc 
Town Criers. We procured the cos: 
tumes at a nominal expense and thre« 
men gave six hours each day for the 
entire week without expense. Ber 
and his Criers visited every school 
every club and many of the industries 
giving short talks and distributing 
20,000 of Ben’s thrift sayings. A grour 
of twenty-five high school student: 
in the Publie Speaking class attendec 
Ben and spoke in theaters, factorie: 
and schools. 

“Twenty-three hundred  childrer 
wrote essays on Thrift and competec 
for nineteen prizes. On Bank Day 
new pennies were given to the severa 
thousand children who attended Ber 
Franklin when he opened each bank 
with a big, brass key.” 


Ree report of the New Haven, Conn. 
Thrift committee shows how 30,00( 
pupils in the schools were inspired tc 
become savers: ““The subject of Thrif 
in all of its phases from savings throug}! 
spending was dwelt upon in the open 
ing exercises each day and correlatec 
with all other subjects wheneve: 
possible. Special talks by pupils 
bank book parades, composition work 
drawing of pictures illustratin; 
‘Thrift,’ and many other devices wer 
used to keep up the enthusiasm amon; 
the school children and leave wit 
them a lasting impression. 

‘Schools that had no banking systen 
and had done thrift work only in : 
general way started systems of thei 
own with very excellent results. Many 
schools reported that the amount o 
money deposited during Thrift Weel 
more than doubled that of an averag 
week’s deposits. Forty-nine schools 
with a total enrollment of 25,46: 
pupils, reported that 17,637 pupil 
have savings accounts in our banks 
On ‘Bank Day’ fifteen schools re 
ported 711 new accounts opened 
There were probably many more no 
reported.” 


Equations 


N.S.F.—Not So Funny. 
R.T.M.—Rarin’ Too Much. 
O.D.—Ouch, Doctor! 
N.P.—Neatly Plucked. 
F.R.B.—Fusser’n Red Bantams. 
H.O.—Hootin’ Owls. 
N.G.—WNicely Gouged. 

—Cage and Desk. 
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Use ZENITH Visible Name File Guides and Folders 


EEING every name at the first glance when 
the file drawer is opened saves half your 
clerk’s time in finding or filing. No confusion 
among similar names is possible. Zenith File 
Guides and Folders have the 45° Angle Face 
Tab that gives this result. The transparent 
transoloid covering for the label protects it 
from dirt and damage, and makes sure that 
it will always be legible as long as you use it. 


Zenith File Guides and Folders are first 
quality in every respect —made of the best 
materials—tabs securely attached. Their 
workmanship is also the best —no rough edges 
or corners to catch and tear papers or break 
fingernails. Folders in legal and letter size— 
guides for every standard file drawer, with 
or without rod tabs, notched or eyeleted. 
Write for free samples and prices. 


ZENITH SYSTEMS CORPORATION 


TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
Makers of Zenith Visible Name File Guides and Folders, Zenith Check File 


ZENTTH 


Guides, Zenith Steel Note Cases, Zenith Ticket Files and Binders 


The Editor's Indorsement 


Hs friends say he is the most extra- 
ordinary man of his years in the field 
of public finance since Alexander Hamilton. 
His name is S. Parker Gilbert, Jr. At 
thirty-two, he is Agent-General for Repara- 
tions, executor of the Dawes plan and en- 
dowed with powers rarely wielded by any 
one in Europe and on whose word may de- 
pend the fate of Europe. There are those 
who think that the difficulties in the way of 
the Dawes plan are insuperable, that it 


will never work without modification. It’ 


will be Gilbert’s task to make it work —or, 
failing that, to persuade the Allies to make 
such modifications as experience shall 
demand. 

Since 1917 until he resigned as Under- 
secretary at thirty to enter law practice, he 
has been a power behind the throne in the 
United States Treasury with a genius for 
public fiscal business. At twenty-five he 
came to Washington to work under Russell 
C. Leffingwell, then Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, whom he succeeded as Assist- 
ant Secretary at twenty-seven. At twenty- 
eight he was promoted to Undersecretary, 
second in command under Secretary Mellon, 
having served successively under McAdoo, 
Glass, Houston and Mellon. 

Through it all he has remained obscure, 
although those inside knew and recognized 
his worth —men like Houston and Mellon 
and Leffingwell, Senators on the Hill and 
members ot the house of Morgan. 

‘You won’t hear much from him,” says 
the New York Times. ‘He is a reticent 
chap, almost to the point of cultivating 
obscurity. The European reporters won't 
know what to make of him. They will have 
to judge him in the good old-fashioned 
Bible way: ‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them,’ for men do not gather grapes of 
thorns or figs from thistles even today — 
least of all in reparations.” 

The story of young Gilbert and more 
about his job as the “unofficial Kaiser of 
Germany’s business world”’ is told in this 
issue by Clinton W. Gilbert (not a kinsman 
of the financial prodigy) whose intimate 
sketches of men high in the administration 
in Washington are familiar to readers of 
this magazine. 


F YOU would improve your letter- 

writing, collect a file of the carbon copies 
of your recent correspondence and study it 
critically. You'll be surprised how much 
you can accomplish for clarity and direct- 
ness by elision of verbiage and simple re- 
construction or inversion of your sentences. 
You’ll find some examples of “‘before and 
after’ treatment of bank correspondence in 
the article on page 20, ‘““Your Carbon Copies 
at Work for You,”’ by Alden E. Davis, of 
the Old Colony Trust Company, Boston. 
His article here is a sort of encore to one we 
recently published in which he dealt with 
obsolete, superfluous and inaccurate words 
and phrases to avoid in dictation, illustrat- 
ing with letters from the Old Colony’s own 
correspondence. 

It’s a useful instrument or a boomerang, 
is language. Sometimes it’s a deadly 
weapon. Remember the letter of the 
choleric editor returning manuscript to an 
intending contributor? “My dear Sir: I 
have read your poem. Oh, my dear sir!” 

Weare indebted to the Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
Telegraph for the story of the candidate 
for office driven to desperation, while 
addressing a meeting, by the continual in- 
terruption of one man in the crowd deter- 
mined not to give the aspirant a moment’s 
peace. At last, shaking his fist at the heck- 
ler, the speaker shouted: 

“TF look upon you, sir, as a confounded 

rascal.” 
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Pacific Coast Representative 
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to look upon me in any character you desire 
to assume.” , 
Says a motor ad: ‘‘A Wonderful Woman's 


Car.” There must be a great market for 
it, comments a columnist. Everywhere 
we look we see a wonderful woman. 


Age anyone who attended the conven- 
tion of the Financial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation in Richmond, Va., to name the 
outstanding feature of the program and 
he’ll name the ‘‘lemon session.’ It appeared 
officially as a series of four-minute talks on 
the subject of ““An Advertising (or New 
Business) Project Used by Our Bank. (or 
Investment House) Which Proved to Be a 
Failure.” Six speakers were assigned to 
tell in detail the story of their conspicuous 
failures during the year, their explanations 
(if any) for the failure, and how they would 


that experience meeting of one hour, the 
convention learned more of what not to do 
—and, by inference, what to do—than it 
could possibly learn from a whole week of 
the blah type of convention where every- 
thing is rosy and none but unqualified 
successes are admitted to the platform. 
Try it at your next annual or group —and 
win the prize. In Richmond it was a half 
dozen handsome lemons encased in a poor 
(tin) fish. And for indorsement of this 
indorsement, write the hardy souls who 
took the stand in Richmond: Willard .C. 
Wheeler, G. L. Miller & Co., New York 
City (first prize); Gaylord S. Morse, State 
Bank of Chicago; Kline L. Roberts, Citizens 
Trust & Savings Bank, Columbus, 0O.; 
Dudley Winston, Louisville National Bank, 
Louisville, Ky.; Jesse F. Wood, State and 
City Bank and Trust Company, Richmond, 


Va., and C. L. Jernberg, West Side Trust 


“Quite,” replied the interrupter, with a } 
and Savings Bank, Chicago. H. S. 


sweet smile. ‘“‘You are perfectly at liberty 


profit from the experience if they were to 
tackle the same problem a second time. In 


Few Persons Know How to Buy a Motor Car 


Therefore Hupmobile has set about 
to educate the public to the kind of 
engineering, construction and mate- 
rials which make a motor car cost 
little to keep. 


Hupmobile can afford to do this. 
In close measurements and quality 
of steels used, it has everything to 
gain by comparison. 


That comparison includes the 
highest priced cars. 


In every Hupmobile showroom you 
will see Parts Displays which enable 
you to know a car from the inside. 


The business man who judges an 
expenditure from the investment 


viewpoint will be inevitably at- 
tracted by this method of selling 
the Hupmobile. 


It is Quality Proof that he can see 
with his own eyes. Furthermore, he 
can compare Hupmobile construc- 
tion with ordinary construction. 
He can understand fully why the 
Hupmobile is known for its ability 
to return maximum low cost mileage 
for each dollar of its original cost. 


If his mind travels on beyond car- 
ability, he discovers a sound and 
conservative business policy which 
is one of the strongest safeguards 
and assets of the Hupmobile dealer 
organization. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 


Hupmobile. 
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by savages, but one with a 


_ waiting only for credit to assume 
its place as one of the great pro- 
_ ducing nations of the earth, you 


_ sador to Germany, when he was in 


President Coolidge, and he told 


| being developed, the great creditor 


_ capital invested in German in- 


| British are nearer to Germany 
than we are. They have the habit 
of making foreign investments. 
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The Burroughs 
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His [oe Make Dates Plan W ork 


Reparations, the ‘ 


About the Young 


(5 the Dawes since the adoption of 


the Dawes plan, is a sort of new 

world for capital. If you can 
imagine the discovery of an America 
not like the one Columbus discovered, 
undeveloped and thinly populated 


numerous people highly trained in 
industry, having plants and a 
knowledge of markets and natural 
resources already worked and 


can form some picture of what I 
mean when I say that Germany is 
a sort of new world, a fabulous 
India for capital. 

I talked with Mr. Alanson B. 
Houghton, United States Ambas- 


the West campaigning for 


me that capital was pouring to 
Germany already by the tens of 
millions. It would not be long, he 
thought, before there would be one 
billion of British and American 


dustries. Up to the present there 
was more British than American 
money entering Germany. ‘The 


They are the world’s great foreign 
bargain hunters. We are slower. 
But it will not be long before there 
will be much larger American 
holdings in Germany than British. 
We are at present feeling our way. 
But we are sure to be what Eng- 
land was when this continent was 


nation of the world. 

All the great American banks 
and banking houses have their 
representatives in Germany look- 
ing over the field. The tendency 
of the foreign money going into 
Germany is to invest in the stocks, : 
not in the bonds, of German 
industry. I am not speaking of 
the recent German loan. I am 


‘Biggest Job in the World,’’ and Something 


Financial Genius Who Confidently Accepts It 


By CLINTON W. GILBERT Eldorado are extraordinary. The risks, 
of course, are extraordinary—this 1s 
speaking of the individual investor not a prospectus inviting you to take 
buying shares in German enterprises. ship to Berlin with a bag full of money. 
The opportunities of this new possible Now as for the opportunities. So 
far has the supply of capital fallen 
i short of the demand for it in 
Germany that interest rates have 
run in the last year from 20 to 40 
per cent. Naturally they were 
prohibitive. And _ equally, of 
course, with credit as scarce as 
that, Germany is the greatest 
bargain counter of stocks and 
bonds the world has ever seen. It 
Ssh too bisa verye bige “if;’’ 
There is always a joker somewhere 
about an Eldorado. 

Now what are you gambling on 
when you buy stocks dirt cheap in 
Germany? You are gambling 
that the divergent interests which 
the Great War left behind in 
No : Europe, the former allies who 
{ f 4 : have been snarling at each other 

ever since they affixed their signa- 
tures to the Treaty of Versailles, 
will not in your time nor mine 
press their antagonistic policies to 
the point of armed conflict. The 
Dawes plan is a kind of reluctant 
truce between these two theoreti- 
cally friendly but practically hostile 
forces striving diplomatically and 
with some shaking of sabers for the 
mastery of Europe. You are 
gambling that the powers which 
think this will be a richer and 
better world, with Germany add- 
ing to its wealth as of old, will win 
over the powers which think their 
place in the scheme of things will 
be diminished if a powerful, re- 
stored Germany rises as a neigh- 
bor by their side. If they win, you 
win. If they lose, you lose. You 
are taking a counter in the greatest 
game that has been played in a 
century. 

Between these two antagonistic 
policies of building Germany up 
for economic reasons and keeping 
her down for military reasons 
there stands a sort of umpire, an 
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American, a very young man, still in his 
early thirties, unknown four years ago, 
somebody’s private secretary then, S. 
Parker Gilbert, Jr. So far as you are 
gambling upon any one man in buying 
German industrial stocks, you are 
gambling on this young man, S. Parker 
Gilbert, Jr., the most romantic single 
figure in the business and _ political 
world. But as you will speedily see, 
behind S. Parker Gilbert, Jr., stand 
many others better known and more 
powerful in their own rights than he. 


S°: IF Ambassador Houghton is right 
and half or two-thirds of a billion of 
American capital will seek this possible 
German Eldorado in the next few 
years, you had better know what S. 
Parker Gilbert’s job is. I have de- 
scribed him as a sort of umpire between 
the divergent interests: of Europe. 
That is a popular and rather vague way 
of telling what this job is. Somebody, 
when I asked what Mr. Gilbert had to 
do under the Dawes plan, said, “‘His is 


S. Parker Gilbert, Jr. 


the head at which the pop bottles will 
fly.” In that sense he is the umpire. 
His will be the disagreeable duty of 
making decisions and he will have to 
make decisions between no less con- 
tenders than France and England. 

I asked Ambassador Houghton what 
Mr. Gilbert’s job more precisely was. 
“The greatest job in the world,” he 
replied instantly, but even this does 
not get us very far. So let us go to the 
original document, not that original 
documents ever help us very much. 
The “Report of Committees of Experts 
to Reparation Commission,” which 
eontains the so-called Dawes plan, says 
that “the committee’s plan provides 
for a commissioner of the bank of 
issue, a commissioner of railways, a 
commissioner of controlled revenues, 
and, if need arise, for a commissioner of 
industrial debenture.’ Reparations, it 
may be said briefly and not too 
technically, are to be derived from 
railway earnings, from controlled 
revenues of the German government, 
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and from a mortgage on the industries 
of the country. 

The “Report” goes on: “The plan 
also provides for an agent for repara- 
tion payments.” That is Mr. Gilbert’s 
title, “‘Agent-General for Reparation 
Payments.” The “Report” also de- 
scribes him as an “‘agency between the 
Reparation Commission and the vari- 
ous commissioners,’ named above. It 
calls him, too, a ‘co-ordinating agency”’ 
and a “‘co-ordinator.”’ He has author- 
ity over the various commissioners, for 
the report says that “in case of a 
difference of opinion between one 
commissioner and the Agent-General for 
Reparation Payments in his capacity 
as co-ordinator, the commissioner can 
appeal to the Reparation Commission.” 

Co-ordination. That is a blessed 
word, like Mesopotamia. When you 
can’t think how else to describe what a 
man’s functions in any organization 
are, you call him a_ co-ordinator. 
When you read the words of the report, 
you realize that just as the Supreme 
Court of the United States was left in 
the Federal Constitution largely to) 
make its own job, so the Agent- 
General for Reparation Payments was) 
left under the Dawes plan largely to) 
make his own job. The Dawes plan- 
ners wanted someone powerful to 
stand between the Reparation Com- 
mission, which is full of the bickering 
politics of Europe, and the individual 
collectors of money to pay reparations 
from the German railways, the German 
taxes, and the mortgage on German 
industry. They perhaps did not wish 
to say how powerful this shock absorber 
should be for fear the jealousies of 
Europe should negative the plan. So 
they called him a co-ordinator which, | 
as I have said before, is a blessed word. | 


Now the power of Mr. Gilbert lies in| 
the fact that he is an American, a 
neutral, that behind him stands within 

diplomatic reason the United States, 

and the American banking world with 

the largest amount of credit available 

anywhere on the earth. You may get 

some idea of the extent to which 

American banking is behind him from 

the circumstances of his appointment. 
When the wise men of Lombard Street © 
heard that we proposed to put into the | 
position of Agent-General for Repara-_ 
tion Payments, whose importance was | 
perceived as soon as it became evident 
that an American was to occupy the | 
post, a young man of thirty-two, an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, — 
who, four years ago was an unknown — 
private secretary, they stroked their 
chins, and the French, when they 
heard, were inwardly outraged. But. 
when they both learned that the house 
of Morgan regarded him as qualified — 
and that Secretary Mellon felt that he 
was adequate, they repressed their 
rising discontent. 


CLEARING HousSeE 


To give a detailed idea of Mr. 
Gilbert’s functions is difficult because 
they are likely to be revealed and only 
to be revealed in practice. Until 
questions have arisen for him to pass 
upon, you are able only to guess what 
such questions will be. I asked 
' Ambassador Houghton what it was to 
be a co-ordinator between the various 
commissioners of specific reparation 
payments and the Reparation Com- 
mission, and he said Mr. Gilbert might 
be described as the general manager of 
the whole Dawes scheme of reparations. 
He is the chief executive of the or- 
ganization with the Reparation Com- 
mission sitting over him like a board of 
directors. 


HERE perhaps, is the kind of question 
on which he will have to pass. The 
French recently insisted upon that 
clause of the Versailles Treaty under 
which they can demand the collection 
of an export duty on commodities 
coming out of Germany. If the Ger- 
mans are forced to pay an export tax 
and, in addition, their products also are 
subject to tariff on entering other 
countries, they are obviously not going 
to find a market for their goods and 
they will not be able to pay reparations. 
This is a way of allowing Germany to 
rise with both hands and feet tied. 

Mr. Owen D. Young, who. was 
associated with General Charles G. 
Dawes, now Vice-President elect of 
the United States, in formulating the 
Dawes plan and getting it adopted 
and who remained abroad to start it in 
operation, raised his voice in protest 
against the French position. Mr. 
Gilbert will have to assert himself upon 
issues of that kind. And behind the 
French insistence on the letter of the 
Versailles Treaty lie all the antagonisms 
of Europe. 

If all of Germany’s creditors were 
interested in seeing her get upon her 
feet economically, Mr. Gilbert’s task 
would be a comparatively easy one. 
No important disputes would arise. 
None of the Allied nations would press 
their claims unduly but all would 


incline toward moderation, being will- 
ing to wait until Germany could pay 
without risk to her own economic 
stability before demanding what she 
owes. But hercreditors may be divided 
into those who demand the pound of 
flesh and those who do not. With 
those who insist upon having what is 
nominated in the bond Mr. Gilbert will 
have his troubles. 

Underlying the whole Dawes plan is 
the sane view that Germany cannot 
pay unless she can earn and that she 
cannot earn unless she is given a 
chance to get well. The plan itself 
would undoubtedly have been in its 
terms more lenient toward Germany if 
it had not had to be made acceptable 
to France. It was perforce a com- 
promise between the French and the 
British points of view. But it leaves 
room for the exercise of a remarkable 
degree of discretion by those charged 
with the responsibility of executing it. 
Through the exercise of this discretion 
Germany may be brought back to her 
feet as one of the world’s great produc- 
ing nations, able perhaps to pay the 
great debt which the Versailles Treaty 
imposed upon her without undue 
strain, or kept in dire slavery for a 
couple of generations to her creditors. 
Much international bitterness will arise 
over whether Germany in the execution 
of the Dawes plan is to be allowed and 
even encouraged really to live or 
whether she will be permitted barely to 
exist. For five years since the peace 
was made, Europe has been sharply 
divided on this issue. Acceptance of 
the Dawes plan does not end the 
conflict. It sets a kind of truculent 
truce. Make no mistake about it, it 
will be truculent. 

Listen to this from the Dawes 
Report: “All payments for the ac- 
count of reparations will be paid into 
the bank of issue to the credit of the 
Agent for Reparation Payments,” that 
is, to the credit of Mr. Gilbert. And 
says the “Report,” “It is easier to 
estimate the burden that Germany’s 
economic and fiscal resources can bear 
than the amount of her wealth that can 
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be safely transferred abroad.’ You will 
see that it devolves upon Mr. Gilbert 
and certain associates to determine | 
how much of her wealth may be safely 
transferred abroad and on what terms. 

The “‘Report”’ goes on, ““The use and 
withdrawal of the moneys so-deposited 
will be controlled by a committee, 
consisting of the Agent for Reparation 
Payments (Mr. Gilbert) and five persons 
skilled in matters relating to foreign 
exchange and finance, representing five 
of the Allied and associated powers. 
This committee will regulate the exe- 
cution of the program for deliveries in 
kind and the payments under the repa- 
ration recovery act, insuch a manner as 
to prevent difficulties arising with the 
foreign exchange.” 

In other words, it is the business of 
this committee to see that Germany 
is not bled to death by her creditors. 
Moneys paid into the new reparations 
bank will not automatically flow to 
those to whom reparations are due. 
They will leave Germany and pay- 
ments in kind will also leave Germany 
only in such amounts as in the judg- 
ment of experts they may safely do 
so without tumbling marks down once 
more where it will take a million of 
them to ride on a street car. 


ft IS right here that, as my friend 

said, “the pop bottles are likely to 
fly.”’> Consider the case of Mr. Gilbert 
sitting back with a large sum of money 
to his credit as Agent for Reparation 
Payments: The ‘“‘Report’’ says he may 
allow five millions of marks to ac- 
cumulate thus—and refusing to let 
bleeding France have them, because 
in his judgment, and that of a majority 
of his expert associates, to do so would 
imperil the stability of Germany— 
just consider it and you will see how 
large a responsibility is his. 

I do not wish to make this article 
too technical. There are a dozen 
ways in which the Dawes plan may 
fail, that is, fail to satisfy the reason- 
able hopes of Germany’s creditors for 
reparations and of Germany to become 
once more a great producing nation. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The Incoming Cash Letters and Float 


A System That Immediately Discloses Errors in Incoming 
Letters and Facilitates Sorting and Routing Transit Items 


T IS well known that in consequence 
| of the time required to collect checks 

in transit, an account showing an 
apparent balance may be an overdraft 
in reality, and the task of calculating 
interest on such a running “‘balance”’ 
is greatly complicated. The problem 
that most banks are facing more or 
less successfully is how to figure this 
“float”? on the deposits of correspond- 
ent banks. 

The system evolved by the Citizens 
National Bank, of Los Angeles, is the 
result of many months’ experiment and 
trial. As the accompanying chart 
will help to explain, an indispensable 
part of the system is the disposition of 
incoming cash letters with which the 
float problem dovetails so closely. 

As the cash letters (those containing 
checks for deposit) are received from 
the mail openers, they are examined to 
see that every check bears the indors- 
ing stamp of the depositing bank. 
This is to enable us to know whom to 
charge if the item is unpaid. A deposit 
ticket is then made out in duplicate, 
one part of which is the advice that 
goes to the depositing bank, and the 
other part ultimately becomes the 
voucher for our own country bank 
ledgers. At this stage, we watch for 
foreign items, items that ought to be 
handled by the collection department, 
and so on, and thus remove them from 
the system before the letter is proved. 

The next step is a division into large 
and ‘small. The cash letters vary from 
a half-dozen checks up to batches of 
hundreds from the larger country 
banks, and while 
there is no hard 
and fast rule, 
letters with about 
fifty checks or 
less are placed 
in the pile of 
*‘small.”’ 

The only differ- 
ence between the 
handling of large 
and small letters 
is that in the large 
letters the “Re- 
mits’ (checks on 
points outside 
the city of Los 
Angeles) are 
sorted at once 
into the various 
classifications Roy 
which form the 
outgoing rout- 
ings. In the small 
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letters the division is simply into 
Clearings, Checks on Ourselves, and 
Remits. The large ones have the 
remits divided all ready for the out- 
going sets. 

Each letter is thus proved and sorted 
at one operation. The total of the 
letters, after the final recap is made, is 
credited to country books and the 
items are distributed to Clearings, 
Individual Bookkeepers, and Remits. 

Now let us look at the sample forms 
used.’ Take Nos afirst.7 Pts athe 
proof of a “large” letter. The name 
of the bank is typed at the head of 
the sheet, and the clearings are listed 
in the first column under the indication 
‘© 16.”’ The checks on us are similarly 
listed under ‘‘* 15’ and the remits 
are run on the right-hand side of the 
page under their respective classifica- 
tions. In recapping it will be noticed 
that these remit bunches are run first 
and then a sub-total is taken. This 
forms the amount to be charged to 
the Remit department. Clearings and 
checks on us are then added, thus 
proving the letter. 

Now for the float question. It will 
be seen that there are a number of 
pencil figures on the right of the 
amounts charged out. These are the 
number of days’ float which accrues on 
the item. A check on New York, for 
instance, carries five days’ float, one on 
a country point in Massachusetts 
carries eight days, and so on. It will 
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be noticed that several of the remit 
sets are classified so as to include only 
items with the same number of days 
float. Thus 4 comprises checks on 
Dallas, Minneapolis, Denver, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Houston, and Chicago— 
all four-day points; #5 comprises 
New York and Philadelphia, five-day 
points; while *1 and #2 contain only 
checks with one and two days’ float 
respectively, being on points in the 
immediate vicinity of Los Angeles. 

It will be noticed that on the proof 
sheet, *2 appears as a total only. 
This is another short cut, for the two- 
day checks, comprising perhaps 40 
per cent of the whole letter, are listed 
directly on the letter with which they 
go to the Federal Reserve Bank. If 
later reference is necessary, we look 
up the duplicate bearing the total 
which appears under *2 on the proof 
sheet. 


FTER the bunches of checks are thus 

proved out, the float department 
gets this sheet, and the float is all reduced 
to a one-day basis by means of calcu- 
lating machines. The operator begins 
(in the sheet illustrated) by pressing 
the keys for 2249, omitting the cents. 
This is one day on 2249. Next she 
presses 4428 twice thus taking two 
days on 4428. Similarly she goes 
through the entire sheet multiplying 
out the amounts by the number of 
days, and at the end her machine 
registers 52,075. In other words the 
total interest deduction on float on 
account of this letter must be the 
amount of inter- 
est on $52,075 for 
one day, all the 
float being at 
once reduced to a 
one-day basis. 

A second girl 
now makes the 
same computa- 
tion, and as she 
gets the same 
total she places 
/ her initials also 

gefeurare within the space 

DE bes PUTS 3 for that purpose. 
We can be sure 

that the float cal- 
culation is correct 
on this account, 
and, as it is all 
brought to one 
day, we have only 
one set of totals 
to record instead 


Remits 


endorse 


Sharks Remits 
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of having to keep 
track of one-day, 
two-day, three- 
day, four-day, 
five-day and soon 
up to twelve-day, 
as formerly. The 
card (3) on which 
therecordismade, 
is merely the 
amounts and 
dates. At the end 
of the month it is 


21,823.79 


totalled and the FLOAT Ne me 
interest for one ee aA bo \ aeeare iG 


day on the grand 
total is deducted 
from the interest 
allowed on the 
account in the 
country books. 
In the case of 
the small letters, 
the procedure is 
identical. Days 
are penciled 
agains thie 
amounts and 
multiplied out by 
the calculating 
machines. Tohelp 
in the work of re- 
cording the num- 
ber of days, the 
sorters place their two-day items on top 
and the runners make a sub-total (in 
this case 961.62) so as to get the two- 
day items all together and save multi- 
plications in the float department. 
After the checks leave the sheets, 
they are indorsed by machine and 
handed to the departments: Clearings 
to the Clearings Department, checks 
on ourselves to Individual Bookkeep- 
ers (where there is a supplementary 
process of sorting and running to the 
various bookkeepers), and remits to 
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Nine 


checks, San Fran- 
cisco, Oregon, 
Washington, 
Nevada, Utah, 
Wyoming and 
Montana items 
go north each 
afternoon on the 
5:30 train (The 
OW: te | Nex 
comprise all num- 
bers of days from 
1 to 7, and we 
have to get them 
all into one set 
SO that uliswe 
shouldbedelayed, 
we can double- 
list them out and 
catch the train 
without waiting 
for the whole de- 
partmenttostrike 
a balance. 
Therefore we 


Commercie] State Bank 
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are obliged to get 


some kind of sys- 
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tem for taking 


care of float on 
individual items 


as well as on sets, 
all of which take 


The procedure with large letters (1), small letters (2) and the record card (3) 


the Transit Department. The bunches 
of checks from the small letters must 
be re-sorted and proved, of course, 
but those from the large letters are 
already sorted and their totals proved. 


E MAY be asked why we cannot 

arrange our outgoing divisions of 
the Transit Department so that all 
one-day items go to 1, all two-day 
stuff to *2, and so on through. We 
do it as far as possible, but the joker 
is this: all our Northern California 


the same number 
of days. Our *7 
comprises*‘ General Eastern’’ and takes 
care of all the miscellaneous items we 
get payable all over the East, outside 
the four- and five-day points. Here 
again we have checks with differing 
numbers of days’ float all mixed up. 

The big advantage of the system lies 
in the individual proof of letters so 
that errors in incoming letters are 
immediately discovered, and in the 
saving of time by consolidating into 
one sorting the routing of the transit 
items in the larger letters. 


The Meaning and Methods of Securities Service 


O THE great mass of people who 
Bact for a living, it seems simply 

incredible that any one should 
complain because of having so many 
coupons to clip. I shall never forget 
how as a boy I wondered at one of my 
father’s visitors who complained that 
his hand and arm were lame from clip- 
ping coupons from his bonds for an 
hour, more or less. 

When you stop to think about it, 
there is a lot of actual physical labor 
connected with the cashing of coupons, 
especially if you’re a millionaire and 
take care of your own securities. 
Suppose you owned $1,000,000 in 
bonds. Even if they were in $5,000 
denominations, you would have 200 
coupons to clip several times a year. 

But detaching coupons and deposit- 
ing them to the credit of the owner or 
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remitting the money to him is one of 
many services performed for clients by 
the custodianship or safe-keeping de- 
partment of modern banks and trust 
companies. 

However, it is not only the person of 
great wealth who can advantageously 
make use of such _ safe-keeping 
services. Any one who owns securities 
to the amount of several thousand 
dollars should use the safe-keeping 
department of some financial institu- 
tion. Here is the story of one who 
didn’t: 

A few years ago there died in Phila- 
delphia an old woman by the name of 
Ellen Walsh. She was a thrifty old 
lady and saved her pennies dutifully. 
Gradually her pile grew and as it 


accumulated she bought stocks of old 
reputable companies with unbroken 
dividend records. But Ellen had no 
confidence in any one; her husband, 
her daughter and all others were 
strangers to her financial transactions. 

Ellen died suddenly, but no one 
could learn where her money was. 
There was no trace of it. High and 
low the family hunted without avail. 
All the time they knew that she had 
hidden her valuables, for the dividend 
checks came regularly. Months and 
months went by. The suspense be- 
came unbearable, and in order to have 
the estate settled, Ellen’s husband 
and daughter had duplicate securities 
issued, a very costly and troublesome 
proceeding. 

Months later the daughter was 
burning up an old mattress and by 

(Continued on page 44) 
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ness in the elbows of Cashier John 

Atwood on a certain evening when 
he shinned up into his upper berth for 
the night run back to the Ferndale 
National in the country. Hadn’t 
he again obtained an audience with 
the president of the Great Eastern 
National Bank? As usual the presi- 
dent of the great bank had spoken of 
their service of procuring theater 
tickets, hotel reservations and other 
accommodations. And then John led 
out his—well, you might call it his 
partridge service. He had suddenly 
asked the president of the Great 
Eastern National if he didn’t have a 
friend or a valued customer who would 
enjoy the partridge hunting in the 
locality about Ferndale village. If he 
did, John was ready personally to con- 
duct whatever was offered. 

You know how easy it is to imagine 
things in an upper berth. John began 
supposing his new service was proving 
popular. He fancied he had just saved 
the life of a powerful politician that the 
president of the Great Eastern Na- 
tional had sent up for the partridge 
hunting. Surely he would be re- 
warded for that! He would have a 
seat beside one of the Great Eastern’s 
vice-presidential windows where he 
could hear the throaty, vibrating roars 
of the liners off the harbor. That 
would be a gleeful change from the 
nightly screech owl up in Moulton’s 
pasture, thought John. It takes an 
upper berth to start the flapping of 
magic sails. 

Consider, however, John’s surprise 
four days later when he received a 
personal letter from the Great Eastern 
National Bank which had been snugly 
tucked in the regular remittance letter. 
Was fate trying to make love to him? 
Listen to the letter: 


Aes ts was a monkey-like nimble- 


John Atwood, Esq., Cashier, 
Ferndale, Vt. 


Dear Sir: 


Referring to our chat of four days ago, I 
wish to advise that Sir Conrad Ravenglass, 
a relative of one of our directors, will 
arrive in Ferndale en route to Montreal on 
the 6:30 p. m. train on the 10th inst. 

Sir Conrad Ravenglass wishes to experience 
for a day the American method of upland 
hunting, and we have not forgotten your 
“partridge service’? which you so kindly 
offered. Anything you can do for Sir 
Conrad will be highly appreciated. 


Yours to serve, 
Llewellyn Bramble, 
President. 


Oct. 9th. 


That evening when the 6:30 coasted 
in shooting fire from her brakes on the 
Main Street crossing, it dropped seven 
travelling bags and Sir Conrad Raven- 
glass on the platform. John gathered 


in the slack of Sir Conrad’s sleeve with 
a brotherly grip and led him across the 
village square to the Hotel 
Muldoon. “I didn’t know you 
had an invalid son,’ sympathized 
Patrick Muldoon in a low voice. 

And then Sir Conrad turned 
around. A heavy cavalry mus- 
tache hung from his 
face. Either from 
hard riding or the 
heft of the mustache 
his small legs were 
bowed, but there was 
a hopeful, almost 
wistful, light in his 
eye. After such a 
sincere look John re- 
solved to give him 
the time of his life. 

But it can be set 
down here that it was to John that 
this phenomenon was to happen. 

Before they took the field in the 
morning John exposed Sir Conrad to 
Director Clutchbill for five minutes. 
It was not a noisy interview but Sir 
Conrad was made to understand in 
broken Yankee and English that the 
Ferndale National Bank stood squarely 
back of him, which was the same as 
saying in Ferndale village that he held 
the key to the situation. 

With this settled, or as they thought 
settled, John got the gun cases, shells 
and Sir Conrad into his roadster and 
then backed out of the bank slip by 
the curb. He at once headed his car 
for Hen Magoon’s cider mill, scene 
of many a successful bird hunt. 

Now the situation of Hen Magoon’s 
cider mill is common enough unless you 
were raised under glass in the city. 
But in order for you to understand the 
particulars of the coming melee you 
should know the mill squats beside its 
splashy water wheel in a little valley 
about two miles from the village. Up 
the brook a couple hundred rods the 
bush begins and it is uncommon good 
partridge cover. Moreover, there are 
a few wild apple trees in this jungle 
that no partridge will leave save under 
great pressure. 

It was into the dark coolness of the 
cider mill that John led Sir Conrad. 
Hen Magoon was a lengthy man of 
bone with an over-shot face. He was 
putting the great wooden screw press 
to a mess of apple pulp when Sir Con- 
rad came to his notice. Sir Conrad in 
his low knickers and double peaked 
helmet presented a sight Mr. Magoon 
had never encountered in real life. 
He let go the press and slowly ad- 
vanced beaming with curiosity and 
genuine brotherly love. 

‘We want to leave our extra stuff 


FLUCKE 
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There was a hopeful, almost wistful, light in his 
eye as he disembarked from the 6:30 with his bags 


here, Hen, while we gun up the holler 
a ways,” explained John after he had 
made a proper introduction. 

‘‘Mister,’’ said Hen to Sir Conrad, 
‘it would be folly for you to expose 
yourself to the trials of the bush on 
such a hot mornin’ without fortifying 
your inwards with a glass of my best 
cider.” 

“Righto!”’ purred Sir Conrad in that 
soft yet commanding voice all English 
gentlemen have. 

Hen Magoon placed a thick tumbler 
under the spigot of a barrel a week old. 
A fine stream of white foam hissed out, 
clearing like champagne with an amber 
like the noon of autumn’s glow rollick- 
ing up within the old tumbler. It was 
harmless but it looked real and like 
home to Sir Conrad. Regretfully he 
followed John outside. 


eet way to the bush Sir Conrad 
became talkative. He spoke about 
the English methods of gunning upland 


birds. With the strange handling of 
his English words and his hurry to get 
them out into the air John could not 
gather in Sir Conrad’s announcement 
that English hunting was done in the 
open, and that the English partridges 
were driven out by beaters, thus allow- 
ing clear, open shots. 

It was for this reason the program 
jammed when they came to the thick 
patch of alders which led back into the 
thicker hardhack and birch where the 
birds always hide. 


HOUSE 
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“Must we go in there?’ asked Sir 
Conrad in astonishment. 

“Sure,” said John, “‘it’s nothing after 
you get used to it.” 

. “But I can’t shoot in there!” ob- 
jected Sir Conrad. “Fancy holding 
on a bird in such a thicket.” 

“T’]l] drive them by you... .scare 
them your way,” persisted John. 

“I rawther not! Can’t you drive 
them out here?” 

“Ill try....try anything!’ agreed 
John, breaking into the thicket in full 
knowledge that the American par- 
tridge will not leave cover when there 
is cover. 

For half an hour John raged around 
under the wild apple trees, flushing 
plenty of birds. Each time that the 
sudden whirr of wings betokened a 
flushed bird he would sing out and from 


his hillock in the open Sir Conrad = 


would rise and 
present arms, but 
no bird was accom- 
modating enough 
to) break. cover. 
Finally John picked 
an alder prong out 
of his ear, rose to 
a standing posture, 
mopped his head 
and broke cover, 
himself. 

“T’m afraid it’s no use, sir,”” he said 
in an apologetic voice. ‘Maybe if I 
could get hold of a few fellers to scare 
’em around faster they’d break cover.” 

“Can’t we go back to the still while 
you do it?” smiled Sir Conrad. 

‘Cider mill,’ corrected John. 

“Righto....cider mill,” repeated 
Sir Conrad happily. 


T SEEMED a secure place to leave 

Sir Conrad till John could make the 
trip to the village and back with a 
couple of bushwhackers. 

When he reached the village he 
dashed into the bank and told Director 
Clutchbill the kind of a time he was 
having. 

“He won’t go into the woods?” 
asked Mr. Clutchbill, doubting his own 
mind. 

“Not a step....he wants them to 
fly in the open like crows.” 

“Don’t git no bushwhackers,”’ ad- 
vised Director Clutchbill, “we can’t 
pay for no deaths. If I ever git shut 
of runnin’ the bank this afternoon I’ll 
chase a partridge right into his lap, 
myself. You go back and play euchre 
or something with him till four o’clock, 
then you get him set about twenty 
rods below the alder swale where the 
brook comes out of the cider mill 
woods. I can run a bird past him 
that’ll cause talk. And tell him to 
lay his shells where he can get ‘em 
quick.” 

“But, Mr. Clutchbill, are you sure? 
....it’s an awful job to make one of 


those cider mill brook partridges quit 
cover.” 

“You go and get set,” ordered 
Director Clutchbill. ‘I was raised in 
these woods when partridges wa’n’t no 
bigger’n wasps. I know what makes 
’em run and what makes ’em fly and 
how they count time and how they 
wear their tail feathers.” 


The moment John left, Director 


Clutchbill snatched up the bank tele- 
phone and held a long palaver with 
Ferndale village’s greatest nimrod, 
Oliver Bero, a bird hunter of such cat- 
footed stealth he never failed to show a 
few partridges hanging in his woodshed. 


Sir Conrad 
opened with 
both barrels 
and got in 
three more!) 
shots before ' 
the melee 
swept by 
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At 3 p.m. Director Clutchbill closed 
the door of the Ferndale National and 
left the settling of the cash to Willie 
Dexter and the bookkeepers. At 3:30 
Mr. Clutchbill and Mr. Oliver Bero 
got out of Mr. Bero’s car near the cider 
mill partridge cover. Mr. Bero re- 
turned after a scout and reported John 
and Sir Conrad entrenched on a hum- 
mock twenty rods down the brook 
from the cover. 

Guided by this information, Director 
Clutchbill took a large bird from the 
rear of Mr. Bero’s car.and started for 
the edge of the alders followed by Mr. 
Bero and his black spaniel on a rope. 

At the last corner of the alders 
Director Clutchbill ordered Mr. Bero 
to seize a stick, hammer around in the 
alders and do a lot of yelling. At 
times Mr. Clutchbill, himself, let out 
shrill cries. And when the chorus had 
swelled to volume, he turned loose the 
great bird under his arm, then, shortly 
afterwards, Mr. Bero’s black spaniel 
was unleashed and pointed toward the 
bird which was following the line of 
least resistance down the brook valley. 

Twenty rods down stream stood 
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John with a strange eye bent on the 
advancing bird. On Sir Conrad’s face, 
however, there played the light of 
satisfaction; he knew how to handle 
driven game. But it appeared he was 
not used to its speed in American 
waters. Although every time Mr. 
Bero’s fat spaniel pulled her legs to- 
gether with a jerk which made her 
ears snap, she was unable to overhaul 
her quarry; only extend it to its utmost 
pace which took the form of spasmodic 
leaps into the air. Back of them came 
bounding Mr. Clutchbill straining 
every tendon to keep in sight of the 
flying pair ahead of him. ‘Fire! 
Fire!!’ he yelled when the van 
drew abreast the battery. 


GIR CONRAD opened with 
both barrels and got in three 
more shots before the melee 
swept by. 

“You winged your bird, sir,” 
cried John, noticing the bird no 
longer leaped into the air, but 
ran with long loping strides close 
to the ground. ‘Come on, sir!’ 

The spaniel and Mr. Clutchbill 
had already flashed by in full 
stride. But because of their 
great age they were unable to 
overtake the mottled bird before 
it ran into the blackberry patch 
back of the cider mill. 

By request Hen Magoon came from 
his labors in the mill, and he together 
with Director Clutchbill, John and the 
spaniel wiggled sidewise into the black- 
berry jungle with its millions of 
prickers. It was a stirring sight. The 
sudden bendings and more sudden 
risings as each member lunged for the 
great bird only to be electrocuted on 
the pistol pocket by a_ blackberry 
needle. Then John let out a full- 
lunged whoop and stood up in the 
middle of the patch with a great grey 
bird flapping in his face. 

When the army came out of the brier 
patch both of Mr. Clutchbill’s shirt 
sleeves were slit to the collar. Mr. 
Hen Magoon had entirely shed one 
overall leg, amputated at the knee. 
Across John’s face were a couple of 
red streaks like sabre cuts, the result 
of his last successful lunge. 

‘“Ain’t he a beauty?” cried Director 
Clutchbill, looking at Sir Conrad, as 
he passed his hand over the barred 
tail feathers of the great bird which 
John held aloft. 

Hen Magoon gave the: bird a close 
inspection and was struck dumb. He 
looked at Director Clutchbill and his 
eyebrows. fluttered frantically for a 
moment, but his face remained “‘set.”” 

“My word! it looks like a caper- 
cailzie, our great English grouse!’ 
observed Sir Conrad. 

“Exactly, sir! a gallinipper! it must 
have strayed from Texas!’’ John held 
the bird proudly aloft, a bird which 
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the Hotel Muldoon served that night 
to its honored guest. 

Sir Conrad Ravenglass journeyed 
along the next morning toward Montreal 
where he was to embark for England. 

About a week later Director Clutch- 
bill spread a large blank sheet of paper 
before him in the front office of the 
Ferndale National. He headed it 
‘“‘Expense Account”? and set down the 
following items: 


Tos@biver Bero Ss noostelan. gene 
To Oliver Bero for labor, i.e., clip- 
ping off native tail feathers of 
above rooster and wiring on 
partridge tail feathers......... 
To Oliver Bero for labor, i.e., trans- 
porting self and rooster to cider 
mill aidersseeiek. ere. ee cecve eee 


Laid 


3.00 


HRISTMAS, 1923, was the 
C twentieth Christmas anniversary 

of the Peoples Stock Yards State 
Bank, and so in anticipation of the 
twentieth anniversary that was to 
occur early in 1924 the bank took the 
occasion to celebrate. It decided to 
give a huge Christmas party for the 
children of its immediate district 
‘back o’ the yards”’ and in doing so it 
hoped to accomplish two main things. 
In the first place, it wanted to win as 
friends the coming gen- 
eration of bank de- 
positors. And in the 
second place, it took 
this very effective means 
to let the district know 
that the bank’s twenti- 
eth anniversary was not 


a 
a 
: 


To 1 shirt destroyed in berry patch 2.00 


$10.75 


“There,” said Director Clutchbill, 
“‘there’s mine. You can put yours in 
when you're able to write again.” 

John took the sheet and handed Mr. 
Clutchbill a letter he had received that 
morning from the Great Eastern 
National Bank. Mr. Clutchbill ad- 
justed his spectacles, slid down in his 
chair, and read: 


John Atwood, Esq., Cashier, 
Ferndale Nat’l Bank, 
Ferndale, Vt. 


Dear Sir: 
We wish to thank you again and again for 


A. Merry Christmas Party for 


By A. T. HUIZINGA 


theater seating 2,000, the plans grew 
to a schedule of eight separate parties 
—two each afternoon for four days. 

The most serious problem to be 
solved was the method of distributing 
the tickets. But that goes still further 
back to the early decision that ad- 
mission was to be by ticket only. For 
had the bank sent out a broadcast 
invitation, all 16,000 would have been 


es 


faraway. Incidentally, 3 Christ™ a 
it sought to gain the ‘i oples B Christmas ed 
good will of the fathers Pe eee niet state Ban 

and mothers in that In celebrate Peoples Ste 1923 at 1P- 


district of Chicago. 
When the bank de- 
cided to invite the 


j ae 


children of the || 
district to a free ae 
party, it little ie 


realized the mag- 
nitude of the un- 
dertaking. The 
Christmas party 
that was planned 
in celebration of 
the twentieth 
Christmas anni- 
versary consisted 
df astspecial, 
great moving pic- 
ture show, vaude- 
ville entertain- 
ment and Christ- 
mas party with a 
gift for every 
child.”’ From the 
“modest” original 
plan of renting a 
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the delightful time you staged recently for 
our valued English customer, Sir Conrad 
Ravenglass. 


We quote from a letter just received by his 
brother-in-law who is one of our directors: 
“Although I have now passed four days and 
four nights in Montreal visiting the Vene- 
tian Gardens, the Mount Royal Roof, the 
Motorists’ Inn, Notre Dame Cathedral and 
Molson’s Brewery, I have not as yet ex- 
perienced a thrill as great as that arranged 
for me by your correspondents, Colonel 
Clutchbill and Manager John Atwood of 
the Ferndale National Bank. Give me the 
personal liberty to recommend them 
highly.”’ 


We trust we may be privileged to make use 
of your kind hunting service again. 
Yours to serve, 


Llewellyn Bramble, 
President. 


16,000 Children 


on hand for every party. Eight sets of 
2,000 tickets were printed, of different 
colors, dates and times, each good for a 
specified performance. There were 
eight distinct performances, two each 
day for four days. 

Though we were careful to overlook 
none of the children lest we miss 
contacts that might prove valuable, 
we faced a more complicated problem 
of bringing together in one party 
all those who knew each other and 
had interests in common. 
We solved it by distributing 
the tickets through the six 
public and eighteen parochial 
schools within a mile radius 
of the bank. True, the 
bank’s logical trade territory 
extended far beyond a mile 
radius, but 16,000 was the 
attendance in these twenty- 
four schools in the first eight 
grades. The actual distri- 
bution of tickets required a 
full week, because the bank’s 
representative had to visit 
every one of the 
300 rooms and 
make a _ three- 
minute “‘speech”’ 
of invitation in 
each room. 

This direct con- 
tact was very 
valuable, and in- 
cidentally it dis- 
closed the fact 
that over 90 per 
cent of the chil- 
dren knew the 
bank and where 
it was located. 
All were advised 
to take the tickets 
home to their 
mothers for safe- 
keeping. 

The eight 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Anticipating the 


HOUSE 


HAT is the advertising value of 

V \V a building? Is there any way of 

computing the comparative 
business advantage between a banking 
house that is merely adequate, and one 
that is not only adequate but archi- 
tecturally impressive and magnificent? 

I know no formula for making this 
calculation, but I have heard bankers 
say that a fine building is the best bank 
advertisement in the world. Here is a 
bit of experience that seems to uphold 
this view. 

The Greenwich Savings Bank — third 
oldest in New York, a bank that has 
paid depositors interest continually for 
ninety-one years—recently moved its 
main office from its old building on 
lower Sixth Avenue to a new building 
uptown. 

- In its old quarters the bank had been 
losing depositors for seven years. On 
May 19 it opened for business in the 
new building and from that opening 
day it has steadily gained in accounts 
and deposits. Not a week has gone by 
that has not registered a net advance. 
Even in July and August, which are 
normally poor months for savings 
banks, it gained substantially. 

There are other factors, of course. 
The new location is strategic, its site 
commanding. The move brought the 


A section of the oval working space 


bank into the 
heart of the re- 
tail district. The 
bank has adver- 
tised in local 
newspapers, put 
up an immense 
sign on Broad- 
way, circular- 
ized its clientele 
with a monthly 
bulletin. These 
publicity efforts 
have been di- 
rected in a 
straightforward 
way, without 
any stunts, con- 
tests, prizes, or 


special induce- 
ments. . 
Phemstecal 


point of all the 
promotion has 
been the new 
building. It has 
attracted visitors, is daily attracting 
them. People have come in to see fine 
architecture, and have 
later come back to 
open an account. 
Proud depositors have 
brought in neighbors 
and relatives to show 
them ‘‘our bank’”’ and 
introduce them, and 
a great many of these 
introductions have re- 
sulted in new accounts 
with the bank. Re- 
cently a man passing 
along Broadway wan- 
dered in, attracted by 
the architecture. His 
enthusiasm over the 
building led one of 
the officers to intro- 
duce himself, and the 
visitor proved to be 
the distinguished art 
critic of a metropoli- 
tan newspaper, an 
authority of interna- 
tional fame in his field. 

Emphatically the 
most valuable pub- 
licity factor, in the 
judgment of the 
bank’s officers, and 
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Future Thirty Years 


The New Home of an Old 
New York Bank, Its Elliptical 
Island and Its 
of Tellers by ‘‘Quadrants”’ 


By GEORGE W. GRAY 
Photos by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


Unit System 


the one that is mainly responsible for 
the continuing growth of new business, 
is the great, many-columned building, 
with its classic facade, its majestic lines, 
its spacious and richly beautiful in- 
terior. 

Quite apart from architectural dis- 
tinction, however, this new building is 
important for its contribution of new 
ideas for facilitating business. It 
embodies exceptional features that 
represent the collaboration of experts 
in building with experts in equipment 
and methods. 

Perhaps the most striking and 
obvious departure from the conven- 
tional is the great oval banking room, 
with the working quarters concentrated 
in an elliptical island in the center, 
surrounded by an aisle eighteen feet 
wide all around. This interior is the 
more surprising because the exterior is 
almost rectangular, with straight front- 
ages on Broadway, Thirty-sixth Street, 
and Sixth Avenue, and the outside 
proportions lead one to expect a corre- 
spondingly rectangular interior. One 
finds instead a massive oval, whose 


The officers’ quarters overlook the ‘‘island”’ in the lobby 
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ceiling is the domed roof six stories 
above supported by gracefully curving 
walls of carved limestone. 

But practical considerations led to 
the adoption of the plan. The trustees 
wanted, first of all, the island system 
of arrangement for the working quar- 
ters, since their investigation convinced 
them that it was the most efficient. 
Secondly, they wanted equal entrances 
at opposite ends of the building leading 
in from Broadway and from Sixth 
Avenue, since both are main thorough- 
fares. Finally, they wanted ample 
space for the movement of depositors. 
These three conditions were regarded 
as desirable to facilitate business, serve 
depositors. promptly, and utilize floor 
space to the best advantage. Five 
months of business under these condi- 
tions have demonstrated the efficiency 
of the arrangement. 


HE working quarters within the 

island are standardized according toa 
modification of the unit system. The 
layout here is the result of a very care- 
ful study on the part of the bank offi- 
cials, who visited various banks in 
which the unit system is used, tested 
the system, and finally worked out the 
modification which has been put into 
effect here. 

A typical unit system subdivides the 
counterscreen into a series of cages, 
each of which is a miniature bank. The 
teller in each window is empowered 
both to receive and pay. He has at 
his back a bookkeeper to verify items, 
and he and the bookkeeper together 
serve all the banking needs of the 
depositors assigned to his window. 

The arrangement which the bank has 
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The classical entrance from Broadway 


adopted divides the elliptical counter- 
screen into quadrants. Each quadrant 
is a unit, a miniature bank for the 
service of a designated number of 
depositors, and it is made up of a 


A corner of the officers’ dining room 


series of windows in each of which the 
teller is specialized. Each quadrant 
thus has tellers for (1) receiving new 
accounts, (2) receiving deposits, (3) 
withdrawals and crediting interest, (4) 
paying depositors. In apportioning 
accounts among the units, the numeri- 
cal arrangement is followed. 


HE order of arrangement for 

windows and cages was carefully 
planned to economize space and labor. 
Each quadrant begins with a new- 
accounts window, and in each case it is 
the window of its quadrant nearest an 
entrance to the building. All signature 
cards for his section are directly behind 
the draft teller. The ledger cards are in 
drawers which open on the opposite 
side from those containing the signature 
cards. Thus all records are easily 
available. The compact organization 
of each unit is such that in no case will 
a pass book have to travel more than 
nineteen feet, the distance between the 
last card-ledger tray and the cage of the 
last draft clerk. The net result of this 
carefully planned organization and 
layout is speed and proficiency in 
serving the depositor. 

Four entrances give access to the 
island—a grilled door at each end of 
the long axis, a staircase and an 
elevator to the basement. The elevator 
rises in the center of the island, pushing 

_ (Continued on page 46) 
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The Borrower's Financial Statement 


| The Requirements, for Better Business, of Federal Reserve 
Banks With Members, and of National Banks With Customers 


N THE early days of June, 1922, a 
|| little group of men held a meeting 
in one of the many offices in the 
Treasury Building at Washington, D.C. 
' It was not an unusual meeting in one 
isense of the word; as a matter of fact 
‘it was quite routine in its nature. 
1Those in attendance were the twelve 
chief national bank examiners from the 
iseveral districts of the United States. 
'They were in conference with D. R. 
'Crissinger, then Comptroller of the 
» Currency. ; 
Meetings such as this still are held. 
Views are exchanged, problems en- 
‘countered since the last meéting are 
discussed, and every endeavor is made 
to consider the tremendously impor- 
tant work which these men do, from 
hevery angle which may lead to greater 
efficiency and skill in solving the many 
puzzles which daily confront them. 
The particular meeting .mentioned 
passed into history quite unheralded 
as any more important or significant 
‘than the others which had preceded it; 
jand yet, because of a certain point 
j raised regarding a matter of banking 
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Average monthly cream check 
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By CHARLES E. DUFFIE 


practice in the State of Nebraska, it 
was destined to exert a very great in- 
fluence on the banking business of the 
entire country. 

As a result of the discussion, Comp- 
troller Crissinger wrote a short letter — 
a letter which, for all practical pur- 
poses, inaugurated seriously the policy 
of establishing credit departments in 
small as well as large national banks — 
a practice which has since become 
general with banks in all classes. For 
that reason, the letter is worth repro- 
ducing here. It follows: 


Washington, June 5, 1922. 


To Board of Directors 
of all National Banks: 


The necessity of requiring financial state- 
ments from borrowers has long been ap- 
parent to this office and an endeavor has 
been made to impress upon the manage- 
ment of national banks the importance of 
this matter by having the examiners dis- 
cuss it with the directors while in the bank. 
All banks, however, have not as yet adopted 
the practice of requiring such statements. 

This office, the State banking depart- 
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a partnership. 
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ment dated ........ 


ment and the Bankers’ Association of 
Nebraska have united in requesting all 
banks in Nebraska to obtain from _bor- 
rowers of $500 or more, whose loans are not 
adequately secured by liquid collateral, a 
satisfactory financial statement upon which 
to base accommodations extended. 

It is desired that national banks in other 
states shall also adopt this practice, and 
you are requested and urged, therefore, to 
put this plan into operation. 

Please acknowledge receipt of this letter 
and advise what will be done in the prem- 
ises. 

Respectfully, 


D. R. CRISSINGER, 
Comptroller. 


This letter was not an order to 
national banks to install a credit 
system which should contain financial 
statements from borrowers. As a 
matter of fact it is generally admitted 
that the comptroller had no _ legal 
authority for. issuing such an order. 
But, as expressed by one prominent 
Washington banker, “it was a request, 
and a very urgent one, too, which 
called attention to the necessity for all 
banks to adopt a plan which has made 
for better banking.” 
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CERTIFICATE OF PARTNERSHIP 


..» @ Partnership 


We hereby certify that the assets and liabilities enumerated in the financial state- 


Rac pf Pee | et repress 


.y & partnership, 


is a true statement of all the assets and liabilities of said partnership. We further 
certify that the signatures of all of the members of said partnership and ail persons 
interested therein are affixed to this instrument and that said partnership is a general, 
trading partnership. 4 


We further certify that we, the undersigned, constituting all of the members and 
persons interested in said partnership, are jointly and severally liable for all indebted- 


ness incurred in the name of.. 


PARTNERS: 
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“BILLS PAYABLE 
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It may be stated without hesitation 
that there is a strong tendency to re- 
quire more complete financial state- 
ments from borrowers from national 
banks, no matter what the size of the 
loan requested may be. Not only is 
this true, but there is @ further ten- 
dency toward standardizing such state- 
ments. At the national capital, one 
of the forms used by the large banks is 
that designed and approved by the 
American Bankers Association. In 
this form, as in many others in use 
throughout the country, slightly dif- 
ferent information is requested from 
corporations than from partnerships 
or individuals engaged in business, for 
which reason a special blank is pro- 
vided for each class of customers. It 
may be stated on the authority of one 
of the high officials of the American 
Bankers Association that this organi- 
zation is, of course, greatly interested 
in the question of adequate credit 
information. It was stated that the 
clearing house examiner of the asso- 
ciation will keep credit information on 
file so that member banks may obtain 
it when desired. 


he is, of course, no necessity for 

stressing the desirability of a credit 
file in any bank. One leading Wash- 
ington banker summed up what seems 
to be the prevailing sentiment when 
he said: 

“A credit file of borrowing cus- 
tomers is highly desirable. Naturally 
a bank does not place entire depend- 
ence on such a file; but with a 
financial statement from a customer 
in hand, the securing of other desired 
information is greatly faciliated. The 
importance of maintaining such infor- 
mation is being recognized more and 
more, not only by bankers, but by 
all business concerns. Even credit 
men’s associations and better business 
bureaus throughout the country are 
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now urging the establishment of may not reflect today’s condition of 
complete credit files in the interest any business institution. The necessity - 


of more efficient management and _ of constant revision is therefore plainly 


the tendency in that direction is apparent.” 


very marked. A visit to the office of Chief National 


“Naturally the value of such afile Bank Examiner J. W. Pole developed 


depends very largely upon its fresh- some highly interesting information. 
ness of data; and efforts are now’ As an example of: the interest being 
being more and more directed toward shown in such statements, it was 
revising the information at more — stated that not only is there a growing 


frequent intervals. A financial tendency to 


insist on them, from 


statement made a few months ago borrowers from national banks, but 
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BANKERS ESTIMATE OF MAKER'S NET WORTH 


that as a matter of fact it is now im- 
possible for a national bank to get a 
100 per cent report from an examiner 
unless it does have adequate credit 


ie WAS stated that the large city 
banks have led in the matter of 
requiring financial statements from 
borrowers, and the chief difficulty 
encountered by the office of the chief 
examiner has been to interest banks 
outside of the reserve cities in install- 
ing such a credit file. The depart- 
ment, however, states that it is much 
gratified to note that of late the 


smaller banks have 
begun to respond re- 
markably well to the 
request to maintain 
such a file. 

The comptroller’s 
office insists that the 
discount committee of 
a national bank must 
have, as members, at 
least two directors 
who are not active 
officers of the bank. 
A very large responsi- 
bility, in the matter 
of loans, is put on dis- 
count committees and 
boards of directors, 
and this requirement, 
in itself, it is stated, 
makes it almost vitally 
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necessary that proper credit informa- 
tion shall be on hand for the inspec- 
tion of the bank examiner. 

National bank examiners, of course, 
have no authority to require that any 
particular form of financial statement 
shall be used. They have, however, 
full authority to require that complete 
and proper information in some form 
shall be accessible, so that loans may 
be properly classified. In this respect, 
it is worthy of note that one item of the 
report of an examination of any bank 
has reference to the class of credit in- 
formation available. If a bank does 
not provide full information on a loan 
of any consequence, such loan is listed 
for special mention and investigation; 
and if the information given an exami- 
ner regarding any loan is what may be 
called mere hearsay, this fact is par- 
ticularly noted by the examiner, so 
that the next examiner who visits the 
bank is put on special guard with re- 
spect to that loan. 


OL Es _ 
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HE examiner’s duty is chiefly to see 
that loans are legally made, and 
properly safeguarded. If the examiner 
believes that proper information is not 
on file, he so notifies the bank, and 
reports that fact to 
the office of the 
chief examiner. 
What can the 
chief examiner do 
if a bank does not 
provide such infor- 
mation as the 
comptroller’s office 
deems necessary? 
The comptroller’s 
office has no au- 
thority to restrict 
loans made by any 
bank, either direct- 
ly or through its 
examiners, simply 
because credit in- 
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formation is not at hand. But that 
office can demand that such informa- 
tion be secured; and if this is not done, 
after proper notice has been given, the 
bank may be put on a special list for 
examination every ninety days, or even 
every sixty days. As a matter of fact, 
if it is deemed necessary in order 
to protect depositors and stock- 
holders, the comptroller’s office may 
list a bank for special examination 
every thirty days until adequate 
credit data is provided to enable 
the examiner to pass intelligently 
on the credits extended. This is 
an extremely efficacious method of 
obtaining the information desired, 
as no bank wishes to be listed for 
special examination at such _ fre- 
quent intervals. Such a condition 
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is met only at rare intervals, it is true, 
as all of the larger banks now have fine 
credit departments with interchange of 
information; and the smaller banks are 
rapidly developing similar departments. 

So much for the tendency towards 
requiring more complete and frequent 
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financial statements from borrow- 
ing customers or national banks. 
But what of loans that are 
taken to the Federal Reserve 
banks for re-discount, when a 
member bank finds that such a 
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course is desirable? 

Inquiry at the office of Secretary 
Walter L. Eddy, of the Federal 
Reserve board, developed some 
interesting information on this 
point. 

First of all, the Federal Reserve 
board, exercising its statutory 
right to define the character of a note, 
draft or bill of exchange eligible for 
discount at a Federal Reserve bank, 
has determined that — 

It must be a negotiable note, draft 
or bill of exchange which has been 
issued or drawn, or the proceeds of 
which have been used or are to be used 
in the first instance, in producing, pur- 
chasing, carrying or marketing goods* 
in one or more of the steps of the proc- 
ess of production, manufacture or 
distribution, or for the purpose of 
carrying or trading in bonds or notes 
of the United States, and the name of a 
party to such transaction must appear 
upon it as maker, drawer, acceptor or 
indorser. 

On the other hand, if must not be a 
note, draft or bill of exchange, the 
proceeds of which have been used or 
are to be used for permanent or fixed 
investments of any kind, such as land, 


* Ags used in the regulations of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the word ‘‘goods” is construed to include 
goods, wares, merchandise or agricultural products, 
including live stock. 
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buildings or machinery, or for any 
other capital purpose. 

The regulations of the board further 
provide that ‘‘a Federal Reserve bank 
must be satisfied by reference to the 
note or otherwise that it is eligible for 
discount.”” The member bank must 
certify in its application whether the 
note offered for discount has been dis- 
counted for a depositor other than a 
bank or for a non-depositor; and if 
discounted for a bank, whether for a 
member or a non-member bank. The 
member bank must also certify whether 
a financial statement of the borrower 
is on file with it. The regulations 
further provide that: 

*‘A recent financial statement of the 
borrower must be on file with the mem- 
ber bank in all cases, unless the note was 
discounted by a member bank for a 
depositor (other than a bank) or for 
another member bank, and— (unless) 

““(1) It is secured by a warehouse, 
terminal or other similar receipt 
covering goods in storage, by a 
valid prior lien on live stock which 
is being marketed or fattened for 
market, or by bonds or notes of 
the United States; or 

(2) The aggregate of obliga- 
tions of the borrower discounted 
and offered for discount at the 
Federal Reserve bank by the mem- 
ber bank is less than a sum equal 
to 10 per cent of the paid in capital 
of the member bank, and is less 
than $5,000.”’ 


o piske regulations of the Federal 
Reserve board therefore make it 
mandatory on member banks, not 
only to have a financial statement 
of the borrower whose note is pre- 
sented for discount, but that that 
statement shall be of recent origin. 
Note that only in two instances 
may such financial statements be 
not required, namely: First, when 
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the line of credit granted is in excess 
of $5,000, but is amply secured by 
what may be termed liquid assets; 
or, second, where the line of credit 
is less than $5,000 and less than 10 
per cent of the paid-in capital of the 
member bank. In all other cases, a fi- 
nancial statement “‘must”’ be on file with 
the member bank, under the regulations. 

The regulations, however, give 
Federal Reserve banks wide discre- 
tionary power, for they also provide 
that such banks “‘may’’ in all cases, 
require the financial statement of the 
borrower to be on file. 

It was explained at the office of the 
Federal Reserve board that no at- 
tempt has been made to prescribe any 
certain form of statement; the board 
merely requiring that a satisfactory 
statement must be on file, and leaving 
it to the banks to prescribe their own 
form of statement. 

“It would be very difficult, perhaps 
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impossible, to design any one form of 
statement which would be applicable 
in each of the twelve Reserve districts,” 
said one Reserve board official. ‘‘Asan 
instance, a statement from a live stock 
grower necessarily would be quite 
different from that which would meet 
the requirements of an operator in the 
oil fields; and the statement of a fruit 
grower could hardly be made on the 
same form that would be suitable for 
a cotton or tobacco raiser. For this 
reason the board has left the question 
of form of statement to be provided to 
the Reserve banks in the different 
districts.” 


[S ORDER to ascertain exactly what 

requirements were being enforced in 
different Federal Reserve districts, the 
writer made a survey. Broadly it may 
be stated that in most districts, the 
Federal Reserve banks have designed 
special forms for the use of their 
members. These vary in both 
form and number in different 
districts. However, the infor- 
mation given out by the banks 
usually is to the effect that 
while each has supplied special 
forms, the use of these is not 
obligatory if the statement sub- 
mitted complies fully with the 
requirements. Naturally the use 
of the bank’s own form makes 
for uniformity and ease, both in 
examining and in filing of such 
statements; but the different 
banks, in an endeavor to be of 
the greatest service, usually 
waive the special form. 

At the Federal Reserve bank 
in Philadelphia it was stated 
that the practice is to get a 
financial statement from every 
borrower, no matter what the 
size of the loanmay be. Further, 
the bank while not insistent upon 
the point, makes an urgent 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Here’s a lock 125 years old, used by the original Bank 
of the Manhattan Company in 1799. It was a feature 
of an interesting window display in the bank’s new 
quarters at Madison Avenue and 43rd Street, New York 


Improvement in Travel 


ig matched by our improvement 
in. Banking methods 


The improvement in travel from the days of Magellan 
to the airplane flight around the world, as illustrated 
in the lobby of the First National Bank, of Detroit 


INTERNATIONAL 


At the convention of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association in Richmond, Va. 
Left to right, Preston E. Reed, secretary; 
Guy W. Cooke, Gaylord S. Morse, re- 
tiring president; Carl A. Gode, treasurer 


Col. Leonard P. Ayres, vice- 
president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, broke twenty- 
seven targets out of thirty 
shots in a revolver competition 
at an encampment of reserve 
army officers in Cleveland 


An army of police, secret service agents, sharpshooters, a platoon of machine gunners besides numerous private 
police guarded armored trucks that carried thirty-three billion dollars in gold, certificates, and securities 
from the Equitable Building safety deposit vaults to the new Federal Reserve Bank quarters at 44 Maiden Lane 
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Your Carbon Copies at Work for You 


Sentence Structure and Elimination of Superfluous Words 
and Phrases for More Forceful Letter Writing in the Bank 


try to determine the number of con- 

tacts a bank makes through corre- 
spondence compared with the number 
of personal contacts, you will readily 
realize the importance 
to banks of correct 
letter writing. Es- 
pecially in the larger 
cities, banks know 
their customers main- 
ly by correspondence. 
Of the importance of 
good letters few are 
unaware; but of the 
way to bring about 
improvement in one’s 
style, most people are 
entirely Jacking in 
appreciation. 

For one who has 
had long practice in 
dictating bank letters 
there is but one prac- 
tical method for im- 
proving one’s style of 
writing. Analyze a 
few carbon copies of 
your letters each day 
and discover your 
weaknesses. Then 
reconstruct your 
letters and eliminate 
your faults. 

This, you say, in- 
volves a knowledge of correct standards 
of letter writing. Truly, it does, but 
most dictators of bank letters fail not 
because they lack the proper standards; 
they fail because careless habits are 
allowed to go on day after day with 
never an attempt at correction. 

This method involves some effort, 
that of careful analysis and revision, 
but one who seriously wishes to im- 
prove his letters ought to be willing to 
spend fifteen or twenty minutes a day 
for a few weeks in order to rid himself 
of his faulty letter habits. The great 
advantage of this method forimproving 
letters is that it does not interfere with 
your regular work. You will never 
accomplish much by trying to “use all 
the English you know” when actually 
dictating letters. When dictating, you 
should have absolute freedom from the 
terrible restraint that is born of trying 
to revise while composing. Write your 
letters in your usual manner but revise 
a few of them at the end of the day. 
In a short time, although not conscious 
of it, you will be dictating in a new and 
improved style. 

This method, discovery of faults plus 


I: YOU will pause for a moment and 


By ALDEN E. DAVIS 
Old Colony Trust Company, Boston 


and Instructor in College of Business 


Administration, Boston University 


revision, works. Let us try a few 
letters and see, first, an easy one. 

(All of the examples used are actual 
letters, although changes in names were 
made.) 


“‘My dear Miss Libbey: 

We-have+eeetred your letter of 
September 24 -andthe-same- con- 
tains an entirely satisfactory ex- 
planation of the receipt of the 
check by Mr. Sanderson. We 
enclose it and shall be glad to have 
you acknowledge receipt of the 
same. 

We thank you for your courtesy 
in the matter. 

Very truly yours,” 


In analyzing this letter it is clear at a 
glance that it is unnecessary for the 
main clause of the first sentence to be 
wasted with the statement that the 
company has received the customer’s 
letter of September 24. By crossing 
out ““We have received” and “‘and the 
same,” the sentence reads “‘Your letter 
of September 24 contains an entirely 
satisfactory explanation of the receipt 


of the check by Mr. Sanderson.” This 
is much more direct and forceful. The 


main clause of the revised sentence 
expresses part of the real message of 
the letter. 


The second sentence is 
weak for the reason 
that “‘We enclose it” 
occupies the most 
prominent position, 
whereas the request, 
which is perhaps the 
most important part 
of the letter, occupies 
a relatively unimpor- 
tant position in the 
letter. The sentence 
would be much more 
forceful written as 
follows: ‘‘Kindly ac- 
knowledge receipt of 
the check which is 
enclosed.’ By revis- 
ing this letter as 
suggested the mess- 
age is briefer and 
much more forceful, 
whereas it does not 
Jack courtesy. 


How to Secure 
Emphasis 


It is well to re- 
member in writing 
certain letters that a 
definite message must 
be given emphasis. This message 
should not be hidden in an unimportant 
position in the letter. Let us take an 
example: 


“Dear Madam: 

In connection with our signing 
jointly with you a bond of in- 
demnity on account of the loss of a 
Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany dividend check, and so that 
our files may be in proper order, 
we would appreciate your signing 
the enclosed paper, returning it to 
us in the accompanying stamped 
envelope, and then we will sign the 
bond of indemnity and forward it 
immediately to the company so 
that you may receive a duplicate 
check. 

Very truly yours.” 


Three distinct things must be ac- 
complished if the above letter is to be 
effective. (1) What the bank wants 
immediately is the signing and return- 
ing by the customer of the documents 
sent along with the message. (2) In 
addition to this, the letter must say 
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something as to the bank’s procedure 
in the future as regards the transaction. 
(3) The message must also identify 
the-whole transaction. It would take 
the customer at least two readings of 
the above letter to determine what 
the bank desired. This is so chiefly 
because the request to sign the docu- 
ment and return it in a stamped 
envelope is written in the-middle of one 
long involved sentence. Special em- 
phasis could be given to the request 
very easily by placing it at the very 
beginning of the letter, following with a 
statement identifying the transaction, 
and ending-with-a statement of future 
procedure. 


“Will you kindly assist us by 
signing the enclosed paper and 
returning it in the stamped en- 
velope? This is in connection with 
our signing jointly with you a 
bond of indemnity on account of 
the loss of a Western Union Tele- 
graph Company dividend check. 

Immediately upon receipt of 
your reply, we shall be pleased to 
sign the bond of indemnity and 
forward it to the company so that 
you may receive a duplicate 
check.” 


The most important of these sentences 
is the request. Why then not put the 
request in the most prominent position 
in the letter—the beginning? In the 
original letter the request is hidden in 
the middle of a long, tedious sentence. 
It is entirely without emphasis. By 
putting it at the beginning, it is clear 
at a glance what the bank wants the 
customer to do. In the re-written 
letter the transaction is identified in 
such a way that the least conspicuous 
position in the letter is used. The 
re-written letter outlines clearly the 
future procedure on the part of the 
bank and gives emphasis to the idea 
that the customer will receive the 
duplicate check sooner if he attends at 
once to the request. The whole 
strategy in the revised letter lies not in 
words, but wholly in sentence struc- 
ture. Almost the same words are 
used but all will agree that the second 
letter is clear on one reading, whereas 
the first involves considerable study 
before one can determine just what is 
wanted. 

Let us consider another example of 
complex sentence structure: 


“Dear Sir: 

We beg to acknowledge receipt 
of your letter of September 29 in 
reference to the ninety-day sight 
draft for $12,148.88 drawn by 
Jones and Chandler under our 
Commercial Letter of Credit No. 
1510 issued by us by order and for 
account of the Olean Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., + ‘ 


this Com- 
mercial Letter of Credit is issued 
in favor of the Olean Mills or 
Agents accredited by them, and 
we are therefore not in a position 
to negotiate any drafts drawn by 
others than the Olean Mills unless 
we have specific authority from 
the latter concern. 
the 
letter of authorization was not 
received by us until the day after 
the draft of Jones and Chandler 
had been presented to us.....” 


The above letter would be much 
clearer and proper emphasis would be 
given to the matters needing expla- 
nation by the simple feat of ending the 
first sentence with the word Mass., 
in the middle of the first paragraph. 
Further improvement would be made 
by omitting in the middle of the first 
paragraph “In reply to which we beg 
to state.’ The next sentence is just 
as clear without this introductory 
matter. The letter could be still 
further improved by omitting “In the 
case referred to above” at the begin- 
ning of the second paragraph. It is 
interesting to go through letters in this 
way to see how many words are used 
unnecessarily. Letters contain a great 
deal of ‘‘padding” in the way of un- 
necessary conversational phrases. 
Among phrases writers are prone to 
use are the following: 


“In further reference to....Wwe 
desire-to say that.-......... 
‘Regarding the matter of .... we 
would say. ...” 


Individuality in Letters 


The soberness of banks, to say 
nothing of the routine character of 
bank work, makes it very difficult for a 
dictator to use any individuality in 
expressing a bank message. Note the 
following examples: 


‘Dear Sir: 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of 
your valued favor of the 29th of 
December and thank you for the 
same.” 


There are dozens of letters sent out 
by banks every day beginning like the 
above. The most prominent position 
in the letter is thrown away by the 
writer without his having come “down 
to brass tacks.” Notice the lack of 
character in the following letter. It 
might have been written by any one of 
a hundred clerks. 


‘‘Inrefereneete your statements 
for July and August, about which 
you inquire in your letter of 
September 5, 


we-have-examined-ourrecerds-and 
findthatthey were mailed to your 


Brookline address.... 
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This letter can be improved vastly 
by crossing out the “padding” as 
indicated above, leaving the letter to 
read: 


“Your statements for July and 
August, about which you inquire 
in your letter of September 5, were 
mailed to your Brookline ad- 


Courtesy 


Letters of explanation have a tend- 
ency to become insolent unless partic- 
ular care is used by the writer. A 
letter of exposition like the following 
one written to Mrs. Trowinbul should 
contain no note of haughtiness or 
impatience at the customer’s attitude. 

Bank letters should be clear and 
forceful, but never discourteous. 


<—‘“My dear Mrs. Trowinbul: 
eee NV WISI 
to acknowledge and thank you for 
your letter of Jan. 13 enclosing 
check for $20 in payment of our 
1922 Income Tax Services. 
Inthis 
we have referred to 
our letter of June 6, 1916, a copy 
of which we enclose, wherein the 
fee of $30 per annum was estab- 
lished. At that time, you-wil-re- 
member; no Massachusetts Income 
Tax Law was in effect, and fir 
thermere the exemption under the 
Federal Law was so high that it 
was not necessary for us to make 
a Federal return in your behalf. 
In-otherswerds, these two services 
for which we are charging have 
arisen since your fee was estab- 
lished. 


fere;but our records indicate that 

you have paid $20 for similar 

service the past two years. 
————— 


? 2? s 


This is a well-written letter in many 
respects, is clear, fairly concise, and 
forceful. The first paragraph contains 
good tone. But the letter is by no 
means worthy to represent a progres- 
sive institution. It is too scolding in 
tone. Argument is begun with the 
clause ‘‘you will remember” in the 
third line in the second paragraph. 
The argumentative tone continues by 
the use of the word furthermore in the 
same sentence. Not being satisfied 
with one clear statement, the writer 
re-states the case “in other words.” 
Beginning with “We notice that you 
are under the impression,” the letter 
becomes positively quarrelsome. This 
spirit continues in the first line of the 
third paragraph. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Christmas Spirit in Advertising 


Banks That Take Santa Claus Into Partnership for Children 
of All Ages During the Holidays; Other Interesting Ideas 


F THERE is one holiday more 
than another that demands and 
receives attention in bank advertis- 
ing, it is Christmas. The most con- 
spicuous example, perhaps, is the 
Christmas Savings Club idea. But 
that is so well known that it needs no 
emphasis. Herewith I am also repro- 
ducing (Fig. 1) some other Christmas 
bank advertising ideas which may be of 
interest to banks that are preparing— 
of necessity several weeks in advance — 
to enter into the spirit of the holidays. 
Last December, the First National 
Bank and the Berkeley Bank, of 
Berkeley, Calif., affiliated institutions, 
advertised to help local merchants, as 
follows: 
“Now come the holidays and the 
buying days. These reasons why you 
should buy in Berkeley are here sum- 


The Covered Wagon 


[IN MINNEAPOIS the covered wagon is the symbol of ' 
The Northwestern, a bank organized in the days when 
the prairie-schooner was. the means of western travel, 


It was in 1872 and transportation facilities were very lim- 
ited. Much of what is now considered as the Northwest, in 
fact, was inaccesible, and it was not until 11 years later, in 
1883, that The Northern Pacific Railway first connected 
Minnesota with the Pacific, 


The covered wagons came west to St. Anthony. Here they 
could cross over to the town of Minneapolis on the old sus- 
peo bridge. This structure, located at what is now the 
foot of Hennepin Avenue, had been canstructed only 17 
years before as the first bridge to span the Mississippi from 
its mouth to its source, 


In the half century that has elapsed, a network of steel rails 
has spread over the entire Northwest. The railway mileage 
of the Twin City trade territory.now comprises one-tenth of 
that of the United States: Entering Minneapolis are nine 
trunk railways whose length of operation is 62,254 miles. 


The Morthwestern is proud of its territory and its develdp- 
ment, and the fact that it has had a share in its growth. 


This bank is also proud of its covered wagon—of the symbol 
which points to a long experience from the time, nearly 52 
years ago, when the prairie-schooner's driver referred to it 
as “that little new bank in the Northwest,” 


NORTHWESTERN 


fferson-Gravois Bank 


ST. LOUIS 


Fig. 1. 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
9 Hanover Street, New York City 


marized in final explanation of how, by 
doing your Christmas shopping here at 
home, you may stimulate the growth 
of your community and add to your own 


Comments 
From « watter-of fact business 
we: 


Nom satervete 


arin 
ys 


Ay ‘r 
Our sew Mid-City Office i Tie 
1508 Chestant Street ‘ 


Carl A, Ziegler, Architect “ey 


i fi ma 


iN 
A Refreshing Note 
In Bank Architecture 


A pleasing reminder of the picturesque Philadelphia of by-gone days, 
when red brick buildings lined the streets, has appeared in the form 
of our new Mid-City Office at 1508 Chestnut Street. 

It was our ambition to create here an atmosphere recalling the best 
of old Philadelphia, not only in material things but also in character 
and fair dealing. We felt that the traditions of our Company could 
most happily be expressed in this way. It has been highly gratifying 
to hear the surprised and enthusiastic comments of those who already 
have called to see the result. 

The building strikes a new and refreshing note in bank architecture. 


Unusual features abound. Both within and without, even to the 
furniture—some pieces of which are originals—it possesses an early 
American character. 

Now that we are installed and actively engaged in meeting the require- 
ments of customers, we invite visitors to call and be shown through 
the building. 


PROVIDENT 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Mid-City Office 
1508 Chestnut Street 


-your own benefit! 


The Public Hall 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 
SEATS 11,000 PEOPLE 
CLEVELAND'S 
Greatest Family, 
owning the 410,000 
Cleveland Trust 
Deposit Accounts, 
would fillit 31 times 


The 53 

Cleveland Trust jot Arsen er led ar eae 
BANKS friends and neighbors—will be coming this week. 

Moore AU—Safery! 1% on Savings 


conveniences and profit and welfare. 

“Buying of the Berkeley Merchant 
encourages him to increase his stocks 
and lower his prices. 

“Berkeley Merchants support civic 
enterprises with a portion of each 
dollar you spend. 

“Stores that are supported by your 
everyday buying are there to serve in 
time of emergency. 

“Prosperity comes to merchants 
that you support—this enhances the 
value of your property. 

“Berkeley stores are well-stocked. 
You are pretty sure to find what you 
want close at home. 

“The merchants ‘close at home’ are 
impelled to give service to deserve your 
permanent patronage. 

“It is easy and convenient to buy 
near at home in hours when the stores 
aren’t crowded. 

“Your support attracts new mer- 
chants; new capital; new stocks; new 
conveniences! 

**The references of the merchant who 
knows you will win for you credit 
courtesies here or elsewhere. 

“Shop at home, and avoid the crush 
and crowds of train or car or ferry. 

“Do your Christmas shopping early 
in the day for the benefit of the sales 
people. Do it early in the season for 
And buy in Berke- 
ley to benefit your community. 

‘“*A dollar spent elsewhere is spent. 

*“A dollar spent in Berkeley is 

-invested!’’ 
A special invitation to about 4,000 


Ask anyone of the thousands of members of ear 1923 CHRIST- 
MAS SAVINGS CLUB how easy It was for the Club to anve over 
$180,000.00. For them Christmas gift buying holda no warries, ao 
horrid anticipations, and the approaching holiday season fs made 
happier in the knowledge that they will have ag Christmas bills 
to be paid from current income. 


| ied ts WANTS MONE 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


It just seems a part of human nature for some people “to go 
broke”, if necessary, buying Christmas presents, The spirit of 
love, gratitude, good-will cannot be denied. Nor should it be. You, 
everybody that has any sort of an income, can acquire a 
fund. 


OUR CHRISTMAS SAVINGS 
CLUB 


If the $1.00 per week Plan does not suit, select one of the 
15 others we have to offer. It only takes a minute to enroll 
at Christmas Club desk in the Bank lobby. 


ROCKFORD 


NATIONAL BANK j 
ROCKFORD TRUST COMPANY 


STATE AT MAIN 


TO CITIZENS OF 
ROCKFORD 

1 very hosrdly approve of 

4 Club Lden, 3 


Santa Claus. 


A Santa Claus billboard, first aid to Santa Claus, a refreshing note in bank advertising, and two examples of excellent tie-up 


Ee 


— 


EXOEARING FrliOUSE 


school children was sent out last 
Christmas by the Lafayette-South Side 
Bank of St. Louis. The inside of the 
letter was marked “A Letter from 
Santa Claus,’ and the letter read as 
follows: 


Dear Little Friend: 

I will be at the Lafayette-South Side 
Bank, corner of Broadway and Lafayette 
Avenue, next Saturday, December 22, and I 
want you to come down and see my big 
Christmas Tree. 

I want to shake hands with you and give 
you the little present that I have for you. 
Be sure to bring the enclosed card to get 
your present. 

I will be at the bank from 9 in the 
morning until 8 that evening but I will have 
more time to talk to you if you will come 
between 1 and 4:30 o’clock in the after- 
noon. Be sure to bring your mother or 
some other grown person with you. I want 


to meet them also. 
SANTA CLAUS 


With the letter was a holly-bordered 
card reading thus: 


This card when presented by a child 
under 8 years of age, accompanied by 
parent, entitles bearer to a gift package at 
the Christmas Celebration of the Lafayette- 
South Side Bank, Broadway and Lafayette 
Avenue, Saturday, December 22, 1923. No 
gift package presented without this card. 

Fill in your name, address and school you 
attend on reverse side. 


Concerning this celebration, J. R. 
Giessenbier, manager of 
the publicity and new 


down to the level of the people who 
make up the bulk of their depositors. 
We are more or less a community bank 
and I feel that this Christmas feast has 
a tendency to create a real community 
spirit.” 

To show other forms of Christmas 
bank advertising, I am reproducing a 
Santa Claus billboard of the Jefferson- 
Gravois Bank, St. Louis, and a news- 
paper advertisement of the Christmas 
Savings Club of Rockford (Ill.) Na- 
tional Bank and the Rockford Trust 
Company (Fig. 1). 


A CLEVER tie-up is the “‘Covered 
Wagon”? advertisement of the North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis, 
which appeared in the newspaper right 
bel»w the theatrical ads, the notice of 
the movie version of Emerson Hough’s 
story being immediately above it as 
shown (Fig. 1). Another specimen of 
good tie-up is the rotogravure advertise- 
ment of the Cleveland Trust Company 
(Fig. 1) used at the time the Republican 
National Convention was held in the 
Ohio city. 


Tue new building advertisement of 
the Provident Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia (Fig. 1), is a model for an- 
nouncements of that kind. The build- 
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ing itself is well worth a visit when 
one is seeing the many other notable 
structures in the city. 


Recarvina the group of five adver- 
tisements (Fig 2), I am moved to 
comment as follows: 

The Old National Bank, Spokane, 
Wash., shows one way to handle, from 
an advertising standpoint, the delicate 
matter of a reduction in savings 
deposit interest. 

The First National Bank, Boston, 
Mass., a very old bank, naturally uses 
the historical appeal, and it is well 
done here. 

The First National Bank, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. This is well executed 
and appeals strongly to local patriotism. 

Bank of Italy, San Francisco, Calif. 
Half a million depositors is something 
to crow about. 

Hellman Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 
The financial ‘‘tank”’ of this institution 
certainly connotes strength and pro- 
tection. 


To A SELECTED list of customers and 
prospects, the Second National Bank, 
of Elmira, N. Y., is sending out a 
series of booklets with the object of 
developing its bond department. 
There are seven well-written 
booklets in the series 
with titles as follows: 


business department, 
wrote: 

‘We give these children 
a real Christmas treat. 
We have a Santa Claus 
at the bank who gives to 
each child a bag contain- 
ing toys, candy, cakes and j 
fruit. We do this because i 
we feel that it is time for q 
banks to throw off the 
cloak of dignity and come 


sv N depositor with the 


Helping the 


ay 


b heme @ wif 


eight of California’s 
population is a 


Agreed that the Tr 
of pr 


rm a 2 
Court dated New. 19, 1788, 1 


Elie E Commonwealth, very, ve! 
marched down the years ¢! Dis five wars and five wide 
Bank of Italy, intervals of peace. And The First 
ant of the Massachusetts Bank, has kept step, supplying the 
Over half a million Hit peace” when government required, as readily as 
e those of war. 
d £p Today, numbered among our 77,000 customers are States, 
ositors | Citiesand Towns from Maireto California. Their needsarenot 
> 


Bank of Italy 


Bane = 
pital and lus #22, 500,000 
id OfFice 5 an Francisco 


BOSTON 


r78q rr ue 198s 
Maw 


‘Orricus 67 Mite Sr. 


Foreign Branches 


Douxos Armas ano Havana 


To the Savings Depositors of 


The Old National Bank 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


United States Treasury Certificates ccccnne A % 
United States Government Bonds....--wcos:urnend Va Fh 
Bankers Acceptances cese—-—eeer-nsenscere _4Ya% 
Commercial paper and other high grade bonds $ to 54% 


During the past year rates on this class of investments have 
steadily declined, and at this tim bout as follows 


United States Treasury 
United States Govern 
Bankers Acceptances — 
Commercial paper and other high grade bonds 3 to 


In line with the opinion o! 
that a well-managed bi 
these securities cot 
protection to its d 

0 ca 


Because of the marke: in the yield from bonds, 
mortgages and loans, the Directors of The Old National Bank 
have decided to reduce the rate on savings accounts to the old 
rate of three per cent, to become effective October Ist, 1924 


notice is given in order that you may be fully in- 

4 understand that this change is made necessary in the 

all, and dictated by the principles of sound and consery> 

ative banking 

D. W. Twouy, 
Chairman. 


Fig’ 2. 


CHATTANOOGA, There She Stands 


To paraphrase the famous words of Daniel Webster, we will 
enter no encomium upon Chattanooga, ‘She needs none. But we 
are proud of our city and are always eager to do all in our power 
to promote the best business interests of Chattanooga. 

We like to do business with people who are filled with the same 
spirit of local patriotism, Co-operation and service are our twin 


watchwords here. 


THE First NATIONAL BANK 


oF CHATTANOOGA 


Corner Broad at Sth Street 


ss Business of 
GOVERN- 


Re at Bez 


The Directors of the Massachusetts Bank. voted on 
November 21, 1788 


om of money for the prose 
7 


" ihe Ges 
whe repaid sever ding v4 the Rss of ths Banh.'* 
new in 1788, has since 


ational, direct descend- 


so pressing as those of the Treasurer of the Commonwealth 
in 1788. But they find the service of The First National just as 
quick and sure, in jts response to their banking requirements. 


™RIRS T 


NATIONAL BANK of 


Eerepean Representation 
44, Ots Baoan Sraeer, Loxsom, BC 9 


Mathematics, history, geography, logic and science 


‘Investment or Specula- 
tion?” ‘‘Bonds Banks Do 
Not Buy,” “Of Choosing 
Bonds,” ““Temporary In- 
vestments,” ““Bankers and 
Brokers,” ‘““Lawful Invest- 
ments,’ and “‘What are 
Investments?” 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Treasure Ship a Mile Above Sea 


Cruising With a Solicitor in Denver, His *‘Picturized”’ 
Handbag, Miniature Banks and a Way With the Children 


E ENTERED a cheerful office 
y y of the Broadway National Bank 


in Denver, and I nosed further 
into the plot of the campaign. I found 
that a likable young man of thirty, 
with a way with children, had been 
doing some work afield. His method 
was to fill his handbag with house 
banks, bank imprinted pencils and a 
supply of descriptive circulars for the 
parents visited. Upon the outside 
surface of the handbag he had painted 
in oils a picture of a quaint sailboat 
“sailing home’ with the inscription 
lettered to the right of the picture: 


Your Ship Can’t Come In 
Unless You Send One Out 


I have heard bankers say that they 
thought it undignified to send a man 
out from door to door. The Broadway 
National Bank has not only proved 
this a fallacy (especially insofar as the 
surburbs are concerned—for the sub- 
urbs proved a fertile field for new-home- 
owners’ accounts and those of out-of- 
state settlers locating in Denver) but 
went the solicitor idea one better by 
supplying him with a hand-painted 
grip of samples. This man was a 
walking advertisement, it is true, but 
nobody can deny that he was a dig- 
nified banking ambassador afield. 

Before this house-bank-boat-hand- 
bag campaign was put into motion, the 
executives of the bank, wishing to try 
out their territory for door-to-door 
savings account possibilities, assigned 
a capable man to call upon some 200 
homes as atest. This man took along 


with him only a sample miniature bank 


By G. F. AYLES 


and some printed matter in the palm 
of his hand and stuffed into his coat 
pockets. The phrase “Scarcely a day 
passes but that I get an account’ 
became an amusing apothegm 
with this man, at the expense 
of the bank. Ina short time 
he honorably admitted his 
failure and offered to give up 
the work. 

According to A. B. Cope- 
land, manager of new busi- 
ness, what that solicitor 
needed was not “pep” but 
co-operation—a unified sales 
campaign backing him up. 
“We set about setting the 
stage. Wehada great artistic 
card made with a painting of 
a Spanish treasure ship sailing 
out to sea.” 

Upon this backscreen was 
printed: 


You Make The Breeze That 
Will Blow Your Treasure 
Ship Home When You Open 
A Savings Account Here 


“A large antique Spanish 
treasure ship was mounted in 
the lobby near this poster. 

“The solicitor’s grip was & 
the tie-up that went along 
with him. We had blotters 
printed that carried the same message 
with the photograph of the antique 
handwrought man-o’-war we secured 
for the bank lobby. 

“An average of five new savings 
accounts a day re- 
sulted for weeks. The 
accounts ranged from 
one dollar to ten 
dollars. These ac- 
counts the field man 
brought in. The 
lobby display also did 
well as a sales clincher 
for both small and 
large accounts. The 
idea of the campaign 
was thoroughly 
covered at both ends 
—in the field and in 
the shop. 

“Our savings cam- 
paign has satisfied us 
—successful because 
we have made it both 
practical and appeal- 
ingly artistic. While 
going about, this 


solicitor talked up his lobby display and 
many mothers actually brought their 
children in to see the pretty Spanish 
boat conspicuously placed in the front 
of the bank lobby, surrounded by 
flowers and some small housebanks 
for the children. 

“As regards the boat, we had 
the idea that this ‘sea complex,’ 
quiescent in Coloradoans, would 
come out if the picture were made 
sufficiently compelling. We 
were right. A boat, we have 
decided, a mile above sea level 
is an attractive theme for a 
bank savings account cam- 
paign and the slogan ‘Your 
Ship Can’t Come in Unless 
You Send One Out’ seemed to 
hit the proper spot.” 

Ashort letter of ““Welcome,”’ 
with a savings urge, was 

mailed to every new name 

added to the books. The 

letters, of course, were ad- 

dressed to the parents where 

accounts were opened for 

children. Several trial 

letters were written, most 
of them full page length. They 
were pruned, however, to the 
following form letter: 


Dear Madam: 

It pleases us to see the names of 
your boy and girl on the books of our 
active savings accounts. 

Let us suggest that you.add to these 
accounts as often as you can, for this, to 
children, is a most practical protection and 
the beginning of a successful future for 
them. 

When you are downtown you can deposit 
a dollar or two more to the credit of the 
children’s accounts, which will cover the 
“‘House Bank’’ which they now have. 

All savings thus deposited will continue 
to draw 4% interest. 

Very truly yours, 

“We are boosters for the short 
letter’ said Mr. Copeland. ‘‘Of course 
it is a great temptation to write and 
write and write. There are so many 
things about the bank that clamor for 
honorable mention. Now I could have 
mentioned our new ten-ton-door safety 
vault in this savings account letter. 
We are renting a special box at $3.00, 
but I fancied that it would confuse the 
issue. Later on I will send these new 
accounts a separate letter about the 
vault, and very possibly, a little later, 
have the field man call on these people 
personally, extending to them a direct 
invitation to visit the new vault. I 
am a believer in one thing at a time, 
well done and done to a turn.” 


(Continued on page 36) 
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| CLEARING 


HOUSE 


What about the. 
Protectograph P 


Asked this question by a depositor, 
how would you answer? 


Ree that the depositor has con- 
fidence in your business, financial and 
legal judgment, or he would not have brought 
his account to you. Remember, also, that, 
in common with most business men, proba- 
bly he is ignorant of the prevalence of 
check altering, raising and forging. More 
than likely he has a notion that you of his 
bank would be responsible in these cases! 


When he asks about the Protectograph, 
therefore, why not tell him of the necessity 
of check protection—and why not recom- 
mend to him the speed, neatness and safety 
of the Todd Protectograph? Why not tell 
him that the Protectograph combined with 


Protod-Greenbac Checks offers the most 
adequate guarantee yet discovered against 
losses from the many and varied forms of 
check-fraud? And that depositors using 
these two Todd Products can secure Stand- 
ard Forgery Bonds at 25% of the regular 
rates? 


The Todd .System of check protection 
guards the name of your depositor on a 
credit instrument as adequately as the 
vault guards the securities in your bank. 
Todd both protects the depositor and the 
bank—the depositor from fraud, and the 
bank from the embarrassment and disputes 
which so often lose valuable accounts. 


PLEASE USE YOUR LETTERHEAD IN WRITING FOR 
DETAILED INFORMATION ON THE TODD SYSTEM 


TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO., Inc. 


(Established 1899) 
1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Todd System 
of Check Protection 


The Protectograph, it is 
estimated, eliminates at 
least one-third of all check- 
frauds by preventing raised 
amounts. 


Protod-Greenbac anti-fraud 
bank checks, with _ their 
self-cancelling VOIDS and 
the restrictions surrounding 
sale, eliminate another one- 
third of possible check 
frauds by preventing change 
of payee’s name, date and 
number as well as “coun- 
terfeiting.” 


Standard Forgery Bonds 
cover the remaining check- 
fraud possibilities, namely, 
forgery of signature and 
forgery of endorsement, 
which no mechanical agency 
can prevent. 


eee 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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ACCOUNT. 


STRRKARRRRL ERT KG 


The combination of signa- 
ture and ledger cards in this 
Kardex slide enables the teller 
of the thrift account to posi- 
tively identify signatures and 
to check the amount of with- 
drawals against balance with- 
out loss of time or delaying 
the customer for a moment. 


© the Kardex Co. WwW fe] R L Do : s 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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This Kardex system in the 
First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Calif., gives all facts 
at a glance on each one of the 
bank’s safe deposit customers. 
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In writing t 
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Aoney in Banking 


ARDEX Central Files point the easiest way 
to new business. Combination ledger and 
signature records, like the one illustrated 

on the next page, reduce the cost of handling thrift 
accounts. Safe deposit records take care of all the 
details of a box-renting business. Ledger records 
for use in machine bookkeeping. These are a few 
of the valuable contributions of the Kardex organ- 
ization to the business of banking. 


The work of Kardex experts has left its impres- 
sion on the methods of 15,000 banks. Some of the 
largest financial institutions in the world have 
Kardexed every record. Their experiences show 
that control over operations, which comes from 
having the facts on every transaction in the easiest 
available form, is the surest aid to increased profits. 
In addition, the saving of time and labor of hand- 
ling accounts with Kardexed records often amounts 
to more than half of the former expense. 


Kardex men in every important city are experi- 
enced in the detail of banking and are ready 
always to help the bank executive who wants to 
test his methods and compare them with what has 
been discovered to be the best modern practice in 
handling every service that a bank offers. Ideas 
that have increased profits or saved money for 
others are sure to be of value to you. Send for the 
Kardex Man. Phone the Kardex Office in your 
city or send the coupon to 


THE KARDEX COMPANY 


602 Kardex Park »» Tonawanda, N.Y. 


In Canada, Toronto, 58 King St., West. London, 3 Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C.1. Paris, 24 Rue de la Fidélité. 


THE KARDEX COMPANY 
602 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


[ ] Send Kardex Man. 
[ |] Send Booklet ‘19 Basic Records of Banking.”’ 
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A PROVED 
WAY 


fo get new 
business 


ITHOUT a cent of extra 

cost, thousands of banks 
have added sound new business 
—this way: 


First, by supplying depositors 
with Super-Safety INSURED 
Bank Checks—which positively 
protect both bank and depositors 
against raised check losses. Made 
of world’s safest check paper. 
Protected by the Wm. J. Burns 
International Detective Agency, 
Inc. And, finally, bank and 
each depositor is insured for 
$1,000 — against raised check 
losses—in the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity Co. (one of 
the strongest in America!) 


Our national advertising on the 
advantages of modern banking 
reaches millions—every month. 


Then we supply customer banks 
with a powerful program of local 
advertising and selling helps— 
free. Special advertising when- 
ever wanted; an effective cam- 
paign for local newspapers; 
forceful mailing literature; at- 
tractive display materials for 
lobbies, windows, grilles, etc. 


It’s worth while having all the 
facts. 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 


New York 
Atlanta 


San Francisco 
Denver 


Chicago 
Dallas 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


aie your business?” asked 
the old-time member of the chess 
and checker club. 

“I’m a sign detective,’ 
stranger. 

“Sign detective?’”’ queried the old- 
timer. ‘‘What’s that?” 

“Why, I snoop around the sign 
shops, and then go to each bank in 
town and tell them how big the other 
banks’ Christmas Savings Club ban- 
ners are going to be, so they can get a 
bigger one.” 


It Will Come About 1935 


It was pay day at the National 
Company, and the First Trust Com- 
pany’s famous golden airplane, the 
‘Flying Eagle,’ familiar to the city’s 
thousands because of its daily smoke- 
writing of the inspiring slogan, “First 
Trust Can’t Bust,’’ rushed the National 
Company’s payroll out to its factory 
three minutes before pay time. Each 
man’s pay envelope contained, beside 
his pay, a pair of antiseptic shoe-laces, 
and each woman’s envelope, a soft- 
rubber nail file, together with a hand- 
painted gumdrop for her to take home 
and divide among the children, if any. 

The employees lined up in single file 
before the paymaster, while the First 
Trust Company’s brass band, mag- 
nificent in full regalia, struck up the 
Pilgrim’s Chorus. In orderly fashion 
the line moved forward. As each 
employee received his pay from the 
paymaster on the'right, he was greeted 
by the president of the First Trust, 
who stood on his left opposite the 
paymaster’s window. 

Immediately upon passing the 
window, the line formed in two’s. 
The instant the last pay envelope had 
been passed out, the band changed to 
“John Brown’s Body,’’ and to the 
inspiring strains of that great anthem 
all fell in step, the president of the 
First Trust leading the procession, and 
First Trust Guards at regular intervals 
serving as drum majors. 

On and on, down into the business 
section, headed for the center of town 
and the First Trust office, marched this 
phalanx of happy workers. Crowds 
gathered on the curbs. As the pro- 
cession reached the heart of the city, 
they broke into song spontaneously: 
“John Brown’s son-in-law is spending 

all his kale— 
John Brown’s son-in-law is spending 
all his kale— 
John Brown’s son-in-law is spending 
all his kale— 
But we are saving ourn!’ 

Still on, into the magnificent lobby 
of the First Trust, swept the column. 
Each marcher carried his pay envelope 


> 


replied the 
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and his savings pass book in his hand, 
and it was a matter of pride with 
everyone of them not to break the seal 
of the pay envelope, but to turn it over 
to the teller intact. 

Within the First Trust, a special 
corps of tellers made short work of 
entering the deposits. Popcorn was 
served, and tight-rope walking by 
professionals, upon a rope stretched 
from mezzanine to mezzanine, added 
still further to the cordial hilarity of 
the occasion. 

Finally, as the First Trust band 
played ‘““That’s Where My Money 
Goes,” the happy throng dispersed, 
each one walking home to save the 
price of a street car ticket. 


The big event in the stenographer’s , 
life isn’t when the president tells her 
she’s doing good work or when she gets 
a raise. It’s when that good-looking 
teller asks her for a date. 


All some folks are able to get in a 
bank book is entries. 


We’ve heard of the railways being 
called arteries of travel, but in New 
York the other day we heard some chap 
wondering if the Bronx subways were 
the bronchial tubes of the metropolis! 


By the way, we’re sick and tired of 
these here now National Weeks (if you 
know what I mean) toward the support 
of which every bank is approached. 
We haven’t had National Sauerkraut 
Week or National Dish-rag Week yet — 
but we will! Can’t we have just a 
plain, ordinary every-day, back-yard, 
garden-variety of a week once in a 
while? 


A. Rogues’ Gallery 


N ELDERLY man of ultraconviv- 

ial habits, but withal learned and 
bookish, was haled before the bar of 
justice in a country town. 

“Ye’re charged with bein’ drunk 
and disorderly,’ snapped the magis- 
trate. “Have ye anything to say why 
sentence should not be pronounced?” 

““Man’s inhumanity to man makes 
countless thousands mourn,” began 
the prisoner, in a flight of oratory. 
“T am not so debased as Poe, so prof- 
ligate as Byron, so ungrateful as 
Keats, so intemperate as Burns, so 
timid as Tennyson, so vulgar as 
Shakespeare, so—’”’ 

“That'll do, that’ll do,” interrupted 
the magistrate. ‘“‘Ninety days. - And, 
officer, take down that list of names 
he mentioned and round ’em up. I 
think they’re as bad as he is.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 
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James H. Rand invented 
VISIBLE Card Records. 
There have been imitators 
of Rand Systems, but the 
genius which created 
leadership has oontinu- 
ously maintained it. 


No Need to guess al Signatures 


| 
| 
| 
Ne need to pay tribute to the forger and passer of worthless checks 
A few of the many banks using 
t 


whose annual harvest in this country alone totals $200,000,000. 
Rand equipment 


Rand Visible Anti-Forgery Signature Records make it easier to verify 
a signature than to guess; actually quicker to look and be sure, than 
to wonder—and lose. They assure protection. 

Like all Rand Visible bank equipment, Rand Visible Signature Records 
were invented and perfected by a practical banker. That they meet the 
need for which they were designed is attested by their use in leading 
financial institutions throughout the world. 

Let us demonstrate, without obligation, the advantages of Rand Visible Signature 


Watertown National Bank, Watertown, N. Y. 
Scarsdale National Bank, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
First National Bank, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Detroit Savings Bank, Detroit, Mich. 
Mercantile Bank, Baltimore, Md. 

Guaranty Trust Company, New York City 


: : 
Records. Their time and labor gain is obvious. Your own experience will con- Norway National Bank, Norway, Me. 

vince you that the annual saving in losses which they prevent will pay many times Legris Trust & Savings Bank, Kankakee, Ill. 
their cost of installation. Fill in and mail the coupon. Equitable Trust Company, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

. teas COME ee ae AS Fidelity Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

811 Rand Building, North Tonawanda, N. x. atime eye 
Member Rice Leaders of the World RE Canadian Plant, Niagara Falls, Ontario Guaranty Trust Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


N. Y: 


rth Tonawanda, 


Inc., North + 
Company: Building : 
aaa ae Se Anti-Forgery Sig 
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Transfer Files 


Here are qualities you’ll find 


in Allsteel Transfer Cases: 


Capacity—Greatest pos- 


sible inches of filing space. 


Strength—A bsolutely 
rigid. No distortion regard- 


less of height. 


Appearance-—Compact, 


neat and baked enamel finish. 
Protection —Keeps out 


dust and yermin. 
feed fire. 


Does not 


Utility — Conveniently 


grouped, vertically and hori- 


zontally. 


afes, 
Cases, Accessories and Supplies 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Dealers Everywhere 


Shelving, Files, Desks, Transfer Cases, 
Counter-heights, Sectional 


The General Fireproofing Co. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Banks and Modern Investment 


By A. M. SAKOLSKI, PH. D. 
New York University 


Le Ee is a modern develop- 
ment in human society, made 
possible only by the use of credit 
instruments and the capitalistic or- 
ganization of industry. In ancient and 
medieval times, investments were in- 
frequent because business men con- 
trolled the use of their own property and 
bartered it in business dealings, just as 
merchants and farmers do nowadays. 
The earliest forms of wealth were 
principally land and precious metals. 
Intangible forms of wealth, such as 
bonds, notes, bills of exchange or 
paper money, were almost unknown 
until modern times. 

Lord Macaulay in his History of 
England relates that when the father of 
Alexander Pope, the poet, retired from 
business and moved from one town to 
another, he carried with him a chest of 
coins which constituted his accumu- 
lated possessions. Heavy iron strong 
boxes took the place of banks, and no 
ready means were at hand by which 
surplus wealth could be safely entrusted 
to the profitable use of others with a 
view to furnishing the owner with a 
periodical income. Modern banking 
institutions did not come into existence 
until property rights were protected to 
an extent which led men with funds 
that they could not use profitably in 
their own enterprises to entrust the 
use or control of such funds to others. 
Thus, the growth of modern investment 
is closely linked with the development 
of banking and credit. 

Although investment is a com- 
paratively recent development among 
civilized men, the groundwork had 
been prepared in medieval, and accord- 
ing to some historians, in ancient times. 
There has been discovered among 
Babylonian ruins records of mortgages 
and pledges of property to secured 
loans. Moreover, the ancient oriental 
codes as well as the Bible contain laws 
relating to the contracting and settle- 
ment of debts and the interest rates 
that could be demanded of debtors. 
The pledge of property as security for 
loans was well known among the 
Romans and was in use throughout the 
Middle Ages, applied both to realty 
and personalty. However, it should 
be noted that during those times the 
distinguishing feature of modern in- 
vestment, the surrendering of property 
to the use of another for purposes of 
income or profit to the owner, was 
almost totally lacking. Thus, if land 
were pledged as security for a loan, it 
was given over to the possession and 
control of the lender until the loan was 


repaid. Chattels were similarly pawned, . 


and since the precious metals were 
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used chiefly as a basis of borrowing, 
the medieval goldsmiths, of whom the 
Jews and the Lombards~constituted 
the largest element, were the earliest 
pawnbrokers. From this group of 
craftsmen developed the modern bank- 
ing institutions, without which modern 
investment, as we have it today, would 
be impossible. 

Although money and coinage is as 
ancient as civilization, banks and 
banking as specialized business institu- 
tions were not established until after 
the beginning of the modern period of 
history. The earliest examples in 
medieval times of anything resembling 
banking functions was the practice of 
depositing precious metals with gold- 
smiths or high church and state dig- 
nitaries for safekeeping. 

Gradually as the interchange of 
goods and services in terms of money 
values expanded both nationally and 
internationally, and as standardized 
systems of account-keeping came into 
use, the convenience of opening 
specialized offices for transferring 
values by means of book entries was 
slowly recognized. Undoubtedly, the 
leading incentive to the establishment 
of banks was the growing use of bills of 
exchange as a means of making inter- 
national payments throughout Europe. 

The credit for the introduction of 
bills of exchange in industry and in 
international commerce belongs to the 
Jews. As the Brothers Percy in their 
entertaining and immortal anecdotes 
state: ‘They discovered the means of 
substituting impalpable riches for pal- 
pable ones, the former being transmis- 
sible to all parts without leaving 
behind them any traces indicative of 
the way they have taken.” 


HE first record of the establishment 

of a bank of national importance, 
was that of the Bank of Venice in 1171. 
In that year, the Republic of Venice, 
renowned for the commerce and in- 
dustry of its inhabitants, levied a forced 
contribution on its richest citizens in 
order to meet the costs of an expensive 
war. The state, though making no 
promise to repay the loan, agreed to 
pay the contributors a perpetual an- 
nuity of 4 per cent annually. The bank 
was established to keep records of the 
receipt and to attend to the distribution 
of the interest payments. It is gener- 
ally believed, though not definitely 
known, that the bank became a means 
of transferring the right to receive the 
interest on the loan from the original 
lenders or their devises to others. In 
this respect it became an ideal instru- 
ment for aiding investment, since it 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Lighter, 
Shirdier, 


OUNCE 


lower in price 


Like their 1/2 ton truck—with 
which Graham Brothers ad- 
vanced from twentieth to sixth 
position in the industry in three 
brief years—their new ONE- 
TON represents a distinct 
achievement in the commercial 


haulage field. 


Impressive appearance, well 
built bodies, quick accelera- 
tion, volumes of reserve power, 
sturdy frame and axles, easy 


GRAHAM 


Detroit & 


handling, comfortable riding, 
extremely low upkeep cost— 
and dependable service every- 
where! 


Its advantages are so numerous 
—and so pronounced — that 
even a casual examination 
will quickly satisfy you of its 
exceptional merit. Dodge 
Brothers Dealers will gladly 
show you the body best suited 
to your needs. 
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A SAFE HAVEN 
FOR FUNDS 


HE thousands of successful men who have 

chosen Forman First Mortgage Real Estate 

securities for that portion of their investment 
lists on which they depend for certainty of absolute 
safety, plus an ample income, indubitably have 
been influenced by the record of Forman securities 
over a period of 39 years. They have learned that 
George M. Forman & Company holds a unique 
position in the investment world, and that this 
company’s expert service affords them ever- 
increasing new avenues for suitable diversification. 
Forman Bonds are a dependable haven for any part 
of your funds. Let us tell you why. Ask for booklet 
‘*How to Select Safe Bonds.”’ Address Dept. 9912. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1885 
First Mortgage Investments 
105 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 100 E. 42nd Street, New York 


When You Buy RIBBONS 
for Your Adding Machine 


There are just two things that you want your adding machine 
ribbons to do for you. 


First —give neat impressions that will 
last year after year. 


Second —stand up under hard usage for a 
long period. 


Burroughs ribbons are designed to stand up under all the hard 
usage that you give them day after day. 


And while giving this unusual service they also register neat 
and lasting impressions. 


Only with good ribbons is it possible to get records that will 
continue to be neat and legible year after year. 


Order from Your Burroughs Inspector 


These quality ribbons are carried to your office by the regular 
Burroughs inspectors who service your Burroughs equipment. 


Or, you can order ribbons direct from 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Mich. 
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(Continued from page 30) 


registered the exchange of claims to 
future income. 

Despite the growth of commerce and 
shipping subsequent to the founding of 
the Bank of Venice, it was not until 
early in the seventeenth century that 
public commercial banks came into 
existence. In 1609 the Bank of 
Amsterdam was organized on strictly 
commercial principles, and without 
any purpose of assisting government 
finance. It was solely a bank of de- 
posit. There is no record that the bank 
made loans on its own account. The 
Bank of Hamburgh founded in 1619 
was modeled after that of Amsterdam. 
It developed into an exchange bank, 
dealing principally in coins, currency 
and exchange. 

The Bank of England, chartered in 
1694 by Charles II in return for a grant 
of funds to the state, is probably the 
first private bank established both with 
government finance and with com- 
mercial activities which still exists. 
It is today the most important of the 
great central banks of Europe. Its 
shares, in common with the shares of 
other early banking institutions, be- © 
came a profitable field of investment, 
but the principal utility of the banks 
was the furnishing of credit to mer- 
chants and shippers and in circulating 
currencies having sound and stable 
redemption values. By performing 
these functions exchanges were facili- 
tated, the measure of deferred pay- 
ments standardized, and a source of 
capital made available to business 
enterprise. Accordingly, banking 
throughout its history has been closely 
identified with investment, so much so 
that the field of one can hardly be 
separated from the other. 


fer many years and in fact almost 

up to the last decade, banking in- 
stitutions were chiefly concerned with 
“‘short term” or “‘commercial credits.” 
“Capital” or “‘long term’ credit, with 
which modern investment is largely 
concerned, was confined principally to 
private banking houses conducted by 
individuals, families or partnerships. 
The great central banks, such as the 
Bank of England, the Bank of France, 
and the German Imperial Bank, while 
acting as fiscal agencies for their 
respective governments, furnished both 
credit and currency to the national 
business interests. They are therefore 
designated as “‘banks of discount and 
deposit” for the reason that they 
receive deposit of funds and at the 
same time grant loans through dis- 
counting notes and bills of exchange. 
The First Bank of the United States as 
well as its successor the Second Bank 
of the United States, and, since the 
Civil War, the national banks, have 
been banks of this character. The 
primary purpose of these institutions 

(Continued on page 34) 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travelers cheques sales 


Ae June and July of this year the total sales of Ameri- 
can Express Travelers Cheques amounted to more 
than $42,000,000. 


July alone recorded the largest volume of sales of any 
single month in the history of travelers cheques— 
exceeding the sales of July last year by more than 
$3,000,000. 


These figures tell more forcibly than words, the inter- 
esting story of the development and growth of the 
American Express Travelers Cheque System. 


They are indicative not only of the travelers’ apprecia- 
tion of service willingly and competently rendered, but 
also of the nation-wide cooperation of thousands of 
banks which have recommended American Express 
Travelers Cheques to their patrons. 


American Express Co. 
65 Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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was to furnish credit for short periods, 
usually for less than six months, to 
merchants, manufacturers, farmers, 
importers and others, with a view to 
supplying temporary funds needed in 
the production and distribution of 
goods and commodities. As they are 
permitted to receive deposits repayable 
on demand, they are expected to have 
at all times resources at hand that can 
be readily liquidated into cash. The 
national banks until 1913 were pro- 
hibited from granting any loans directly 
on real estate security because it was 
believed that real estate mortgages, the 
maturity of which usually extended 
over several years, were not sufficiently 
“liquid” to enable a bank to dispose of 
them in the event it needed cash to 
meet the withdrawal of deposits. It is 
for this reason that, since their es- 
tablishment, the national banks have 
played a minor role in the development 
of investment in the United States. 
Investment banking institutions are, 
on the whole, a more recent develop- 
ment than commercial banks, though 
they are becoming of increasing im- 
portance. Originating, in many cases, 
as private businesses conducted by 
individuals or partnerships, they have 
been gradually taking on the corporate 


.f ERE is an interesting bank installation form of organization. There still exist 
of Van Dorn Convertible Steel Shelv- the saree and pres Ly es en 
ing. The picture shows how the shelv- Conaaeat Bre pence rote Rae 
ing can be built around obstructions. pany, Alexander Brown & Son, Robert . 

It can just as easily be erected under stairways, eae oe ee oe ane 
around windows and doors, or to accommodate ns Beis is thes Ratheokiias 
architectural arrangements of any sort. The the Coutts, the Barings and the 
shelving may be open or enclosed, with or without Schroeders. Notwithstanding their 
sides and backs, any desired spacingof shelves, etc. pices pee ee eer: in 
: 4 capital credits investments), e 

In fact, aclerk witha screwdriver and wrench can te have powerful rivals in the eae 
build for you any shelving anywhere, as easily as commercial banking institutions, which 
he would build things with an Erector or Meccano during the last quarter of a century 
toy set. The same principle is used, exactly! have been entering the investment field 

: ; : : on an ever-increasing scale. The state 
This means not only quick erection but easy chartered trust companies were the 
convertibility. You can have any kind of first banking corporations to combine 
shelving desired, and change it or move it or add in their activities the commercial and 


investment branches of the business. 
The establishment of these institutions 
dates back about a century. 


to it, tomorrow or next year or in twenty years. 


May we send catalog? 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS COMPANY rPHE Se Qeney te New eon ue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO granted to ers Loan an 


Trust Company in 1822. Though, as 


Branches: theirname implies, trust companies were 
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and in a few instances to operate as 
life insurance offices, they gradually 
expanded into the broad fields of 
commercial and investment banking. 
The investment end of the business 
was a logical sequence of the execution 
of trusts, since this operation frequently 
involved the investment as well as 
the custody of funds. As promoters 
of industrial and commercial enter- 
prises and as dealers in mortgages and 
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investment securities, trust companies 
have become prominent only in the 
last quarter of a century. The move- 
ment, however, has been exceedingly 
rapid. This is indicated by the 
enormous growth of the investment 
business of such institutions as the 
Guaranty Trust Company, the Bank- 
ers Trust Company, the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, the 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago, and many others. Invest- 
ment activities have not lessened or 
interfered with the commercial bank- 
ing operations of the trust companies. 
The commercial end of the business 
has become and still remains the 
dominant one in most instances. 


pene great commercial banks, on the 
other hand, were not disinterested 
observers of the expansion of trust 
company functions. They naturally 
were unwilling to leave the investment 
banking field to their trust company 
rivals. When not hindered by their 
charter restrictions, they also reached 
out into the business of originating 
and dealing in the various kinds of 
investment securities. They sought, 
moreover, to have their charters broad- 
ened so as to undertake trust functions 
as well as that of deposit and discount 
banking. The national government 
and many of the states were at first 
reluctant to grant these additional 
privileges to the commercial banks 
organized under their respective laws, 
but the drift toward the department 
store type of banking could not be 
swept aside. Today, national banks 
may act as trustees, and many states 
of the Union have granted the same 
right to the commercial banks created 
under their banking laws. 

The first dominant instance of a 
large national bank expanding into 
investment banking was furnished by 
the National City Company of New 
York. In 1909 under the presidency 
of Frank A. Vanderlip, the bank 
prepared a plan to operate a securities 
company by organizing a corporation 
in which it would have complete stock 
ownership. The Comptroller of the 
Currency at the time disapproved this 
proceeding, but two years later a new 
plan, whereby the securities company 
stock would be held by the individual 
stockholders of the bank in the same 
proportion as their holdings in the 
National City Bank, passed the gaunt- 
let of official restrictions. The example 
has been followed by numerous other 
national banks. In this way, the 
activities of these institutions become 
truly “‘national”’ in scope. They serve 
the nation not only in the ordinary 
routine operations of deposit and 
discount, but as promoters of American 
industrial and commercial enterprise 
and as directors of the flow of capital 
funds. 
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ANKERS always find IN- \ 
DEX VISIBLE a paying 
proposition. Many have seen its 
advantages in the offices of 
their clients andin § 7 
other banks and have 
been quick to adapt it 
to their own use. 

To you, too, INDEX 
VISIBLE can bring the 
direct savings and in- 
direct benefits men- 

_ tioned in the letter here 

_ shown. 

Let us tell you more 
about it. The attached 
coupon brings our new 
folder, “What INDEX _ 

- VISIBLE Is and What 
It Will Do For You.” _ 


INDEX VISIBLE, INc. 


Main Office and Factory: _ 
New Havan, Conn. 
Sales and Service Offices 

in Leading Cities 
Canadian Factory: 

38 Clifford Street, Toronto 
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40 Clinton Street 
Newark NJ 
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RS VISIBLE, Inc 
c° New Haven, Conn. 
Please send me a 
copy of your new folder, 
“‘What Index Visible Is 


and What It Will Do For 
You.” 
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[UNION SQUARE SAVINGS BANK 


Boldness with Dignity 
In Your Electrical Advertising 


For a longer way up and down the streets Flexlume’s boldness 
focuses attention onto your financial institution. Then too, Flex- 
lume’s beauty lends dignity to the finest front. 

Bold, snow-white raised letters of glass by day; brilliant, solid 
letters of light by night—work twenty-four hours daily for you. 
Enduring in design and construction. Inexpensive to buy and 
most economical of operation and upkeep. 

Write for complete information showing how Flexlume better 
advertises institutions like yours. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 


1050 Military Road, BUFFALO, N.Y. saan SEED 
Factories also at Detroit, FLEXLUME. 


Los Angeles, Toronto, Ont. QAP 
Phone “Flexlume’’—All Principal Cities 


NOTHING LIKE IT 
That’s Why Bankers LIKE IT 


The 


“REAL 
HOME” 


Bank 


Dimensions: 314" long, 2%" deep, 234" high 


HERE is a Bank that typifies all that 
Home represents. A Most appro- 
priate Bank Gift for Christmas. 


What better time than Yuletide to 
appeal to the Home Spirit? 


ATTRACTIVE — DURABLE — PRACTICAL 


Packed in Holly Boxes for Christmas. Animated Electri- 
Showing bottom with coin trap and lock cally Controlled Santa Claus Free with Christmas orders 


BANKERS THRIFT CORPORATION 
2240 No. Racine Avenue, Chicago 
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The Treasure Ship a Mile Above 
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Here is what the Denver bank 
learned from the campaign: 

A proportion of about 25 per cent of 
the homes called upon had young 
children who were saving their pennies 
in some makeshift toy, or old-fashioned 
iron bank, with a loose door easily 
opened. About half of these children 
had enough saved to open a savings 
account and get a house bank. 

About 25 per cent of the mothers 
“intended to open savings accounts” 
for their child or children, but could 
not “get down to it.”” Here the solici- 
tor pressed his wits to ‘“‘close’’ and 
succeeded with about 10 per cent, 
leaving a bank-imprinted pencil or two 
and a paper “dime saver” with the 
delinquents who could not be won over 
during this first interview. Many of 
these parents had checking accounts at 
the Broadway Bank and elsewhere 
(here and therein an out-of-town bank). 
These savings delinquents and ‘‘prom- 
ise-to-come-to-the-bank’’ prospects 
were placed upon a “‘future’”’ list for 
follow-up. 

Every home within the territory 
served by the bank, was visited, but 
special attention was given those 
homes showing evidence of child-life. 
Toys outside on lawns and porches, 
were excellent keys for the solicitor’s 
approach. During the interview with 
the parent he invariably placed the 
house bank in the child’s hand. _ 

Approximately 50 per cent of the 
homes visited were either financially 
distressed, had dealings with some 
other bank or were already patrons of 
the Broadway National Bank. 

The solicitor worked his field approxi- 
mately six hours a day—from 9:30 to 
4:30. The number of homes visited 
averaged forty a day. 

With a list of accounts obtained (so 
as to avoid duplicative and embarrass- 
ing calls), this entire territory can 
again be worked in this fashion two to 
three times a year. 


Triple Entry 


W/anDEN LEWIS LAWES, of Sing 

Sing, was discussing the case of a 
rich New Yorker accused of income 
tax fraud. 

“It reminds me of a story,” he said. 
“A man was examining an applicant 
for the job of bookkeeper. 

** “Of course, you understand double 
entry?’ he said. 

“Oh, sure!’ said the applicant. 
‘The last place I had, I kept the books 
triple entry—one set for the boss, 
showing the real profits, a second set 
for the shareholders, showing no prof- 
its and a third set for the income tax 
people, showing a loss.’ ’’— Boston 
News Bureau. 
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Nex OTE how this modern window equipment utilizes Ia ade Cal 
Pate <6 100% of window area for lighting purposes. Perfect oo 34) enna 
BSRAL daylighting” is accomplished because light rays are 
Robe “rend| reflected to the ceiling, thus eliminating all glare and 


distributing subdued, restful daylight throughout the bank. ( fh 
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/ 
Over three thousand banks throughout America now use Ny 
Western Venetian Blinds. This fact in itself is evidence of ih Wi 
better service and greater economy. ti 


i 
Let us tell you of the many advantages of Western 
Venetian Blinds. Mail the coupon. 
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Me 
° li d fT ae BLIND & SCREEN CO. 
Western Venetian Blinds 
MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~ LESS GLARE 
WESTERN BLIND & SCREEN COMPANY 


2700 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please send 
General Offices, Los Angeles; Faétories, Los Angeles and Kansas City 
NEW MORK E CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ere eked ORE: 


Name Ye See 


me a copy of your 50-page illustrated catalog showing 
installations of Western Venetian Blinds in banks. 
Address _ = ewes nee g 
City eee State 
AN FRANCISCO SEATTLE ATLAN aA ‘ 
Texas Agents: Two Republics Sales Service, San Antonio, Dallas, Houston. 
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Unretouched photograph of 
McBee Compression Type 
Binder with Non-slip Posts 
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When the McBee Binder Company started in 
it did so on a highly compet 


The largest buyers gave the 
clusively to McBee because no other supplier 
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where McBee is serving the largest financial, 
commercial, public service and railroad corpora- 


tions in the world. 


Broader F 


the McBee Company is entering 


Now, with a background of 16 years’ experi- 
new and wider fields. 


ence in satisfactorily serving the leading industries 


of the country, 


And it will do so in the same vigorous spirit, 
and on the same competitive basis as enabled it 


to build up its original business. 
That basis of competition is to be a price 


basis—founded on production in quantity by 
standardized methods, and stabilized by quality 


merchandise. 
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It will be dedicated to the tas 


blazing a new trail in the costs o 


We have built a fine new factory, scientifically 
ledger equipment. 


laid out for big production 


last degree. 


are to 
clean- 


commercial houses, and public 


Jhe MS BEE 


The banks, 
service organizations of the United States 


be the beneficiaries of this common-sense, 


cut, timely service. 
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If You Use VERTEX File Pockets 
in your Filing Cabinet 


Full visibility of index tabs under 
all conditions, instead of slipped- 
down, hidden folder tops. 


It is hard to file or find letters 
in over-crowded flat folders, but 
it’s easy in VERTEX pockets. 
They pay big dividends in time 
saved and satisfactory service. 
With them, your files are always 
in order. 


Verte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


because of their expansion feature, will 
A accommodate, with equal 
ease andefliciency, three, 
thirty or three hundred 
letters. That is exactly 
what you have been 
looking for—capacity as 
needed. 

VERTEX pockets are 
made of “Paperoid,” a 
genuine red rope stock, 
so tough and durable 
j that they will outlast 
twenty ordinary manila 


folders. 


Send the coupon below 
and receive a sample 
VERTEX for trial in 
your own filing system. 


Please _send for examination and trial a free sample of 
BUSHNELL’S ‘‘Vertex’’ Paperoid File Pocket, as described 
in December BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE. 


Name of Firm 


Address 


Name of Person Inquiring 


Letter size or Legal size desired ? 


If special size is required, send sample of sheet to be 
filed, and give width and height of drawer 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C. 
933 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Borrower's Financial State- 
ment 
(Continued from page 18) 


request that its own form be used. 
Three different types of statement are 
provided by the Philadelphia bank— 
one for farmers, one for corporations, 
and the third for an individual or firm 
engaged in a business enterprise. 

Four forms are provided by the 
Federal Reserve bank of Kansas City, 
covering specifically a corporation, a 
firm (partnership), individual (mer- 
chant) and stockman or farmer. It 
is not the policy of this bank to require 
statements to be made on its special 
forms, although this practice is pre- 
ferred. The bank, however, states 
that it frequently approves notes on 
statements made up on forms other 
than its own, providing the material 
items are enumerated, and the state- 
ment clearly reflects the maker’s 
condition. 


NE of the most detailed of all 

special forms prepared is that of the 
Federal Reserve bank of Richmond. 
Three types are furnished, for cor- 
poration, firm, partnership or indi- 
vidual owner of a business, and farmer 
or other individual. The statement 
amounts practically to a balance sheet, 
showing a condensed profit and loss 
account, and statement of surplus and 
undivided profits for the period cov- 
ered by the statement. The forms 
were primarily prepared for, the use of 
member banks in securing proper in- 
formation concerning the affairs of 
their borrowing customers, and are 
furnished to banks without charge. 
The bank, however, does not insist 
that statements furnished in connec- 
tion with rediscounted paper be pre- 
pared on any particular form. 

Special types of statement for an 
individual (commercial or industrial), 
a partnership, a corporation, a farmer 
and a stockman are issued by the 
Dallas Federal Reserve bank. The 
policy of this bank, as outlined in a 
printed circular issued to member 
banks, is as follows: 

In connection with all unsecured 
notes of $1,000 or more, copies of the 
makers’ recent financial statement are 
requested to be submitted. The lan- 
guage of the circular well reflects the 
growing tendency to require such state- 
ments, as follows: 


“Before taking this action (request- 


ing statements with all unsecured notes 
of more than $1,000) the committee 
gave due consideration to the incon- 
venience which sometimes attends the 
procuring of financial statements; but 
it was felt that the public is becoming 
so well educated in that connection 
that the difficulties formerly expe- 
rienced have now been in large measure 
eliminated. It is believed, too, that 
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the value of a financial statement is 
much better appreciated by the banks 
than was formerly the case. For 
these reasons, as well as others, it is 
thought that we are warranted in 
adopting the policy outlined above. 


“The committee also feels that, - 


regardless of whether or not offered to 
us for re-discount, it is manifestly to 
the interest of the member bank that 
an unsecured obligation of $1,000 or 
over, particularly if acquired by a 
small or medium-sized bank, should 
be supported by the maker’s statement, 
showing his assets and liabilities in 
detail, submitted and considered prior 
Such statement 


on file with the lending bank consti- © 


tutes at once a protection to the 
officer making the loan, information 
to the directors supervising the. bank’s 
affairs, and a guide to the -bank 
examiner when conducting an examina- 
tions tte Z 

The Federal Reserve bank of St. 
Louis requires a financial statement of 
the borrower when the amount of the 
paper offered and under re-discount is 
in excess of $1,000. Where the amount 
of paper offered and under re-discount 
is $1,000 or less, the banker’s estimate 
of the net worth of the borrower may 
be accepted by the bank, at its option, 
in place of a signed financial statement. 
Special forms are provided banks on 
which to make such estimates. A 
financial statement is not required 
where the paper is satisfactorily secured 
by a chattel mortgage on live stock, by 
bonds or notes of the government of 
the United States, or by warehouse 
receipts for commodities in storage. 
To be satisfactory as collateral, how- 
ever, warehouse receipts for agricul- 
tural products as covered under the 
United States Warehouse Act must be 
issued by a warehouse duly licensed 
under that act. 

In order to be eligible at this bank, 
the financial statement of a borrower 
should show a reasonable excess of 
quick assets over current liabilities, 
excepting that statements of farmers 
or stockmen need not necessarily show 
such an excess of quick assets, but 
must show a satisfactory net worth. 

Forms provided cover the cases of 
agriculturists, stockmen, merchants, 
and manufacturers. This latter blank 
is provided for the use of “‘manufac- 
turers, miners, quarriers and other 
producers.” 


HE Federal Reserve of New York 

City requires that a recent financial 
statement of the borrower be filed with 
it in cases where the obligations of any 
one borrower offered for rediscount 
amount to $5,000 or more, or, in the 
case of a member bank whose capital 
is less than $50,000, a statement is 
required if the obligations of any one 
borrower offered for rediscount amount 


CLEARINGS FrOUIse 


to 10 per cent or more of the bank’s 
paid-in capital. 

The bank supplies special forms of 
statement covering a corporation, an 
individual (merchant, manufacturer, 
etc.), a firm and a farmer, but does not 
insist that these forms be used. State- 
ments submitted, however, must be 
“recent,’’ and show the usual items of 
assets and liabilities in detail. 

The Federal Reserve bank of San 
Francisco issues no form of financial 
statement, merely insisting that all 
paper offered must be accompanied by 
a certified copy of the financial state- 
ment of the borrower. It is stated 
that the principal concern of the bank 
is to see that the information given be 
sufficient and that the statement lists 
the assets, liabilities and other data 
regarding the borrower in such manner 
that his financial responsibility is 
easily ascertainable. Any form of 
statement which gives this necessary 
information is acceptable under the 
rules of this bank. Detailed instruc- 
tions as to what such statements 
should contain are, however, given in a 
printed circular issued by the bank, from 
which the following quotation is taken: 


a INANGIAL statements need not be 
in any particularform. It is prefer- 
able that each bank should use the 
form or forms of statement which are 
most suitable for showing the financial 
condition of its own customers. How- 
ever, the items detailed in the state- 
ment should be complete and set forth 
in such manner as to be easily under- 
stood. This particularly applies to 
the maturities of deferred accounts, 
bond issues, mortgages, etc. 

“Tn determining the acceptability of 
mercantile paper, adequacy of finan- 
cial resources and liquidity are the 
primary elements. The features con- 
sidered in determining liquidity are 
flexible and cannot be measured by any 
fixed ratio. 

“Financial statements of agricul- 
turists must be accompanied by evi- 
dence showing the source from which 
liquidation of their current indebted- 
ness may reasonably be expected. If 
such liquidation be anticipated from 
the proceeds of crops yet to be har- 
vested, a convenient means for supply- 
ing the liquidation value thereof will 
be found in the use of a crop statement. 
Such report may be obtained from the 
borrower when his crops have reached 
a state of development at which it is 
possible to make a fair estimate of 
yield, price, etc. Frequently state- 
ments are taken from borrowers three 
or four months before it becomes 
necessary to offer such borrowers’ 
paper to the Federal Reserve bank of 
San Francisco, for discount. A crop 
statement prepared about the time the 
paper is offered for discount will ob- 
viate the necessity of requiring a later 
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The Future for 


Hydro-Electric Power 


Generation of hydro-electric power in this 
country has developed more in the past six 
years than in thirty-five years preceding. Esti- 
mates are that it will double by 1930, and then 
redouble in seven years more. 


And yet, of over 50,000,000 horsepower avail- 
able, only 9,000,000 are now being utilized. By 
1937 —even if the foregoing estimates are 
exceeded — there will still be millions of horse- 
power unused. 


Such is the future for only one field of the 
electrical industry. And it covers many fields: 
(to name a few) railway electrification, water 
transport, industrial heating, power transmis- 
sion, materials handling, radio, household appli- 
ances, farm power—home, street, and industrial 
lighting. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghouse developed the al- 
ternating current principle which 
made possible the cheap and 
efficient transmission of power 
over long distances. Westing- 
house produced and developed 
the turbine generator. Westing- 
house produced the first appa- 
ratus to harness Niagara Falls. 


Forty-one 


ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE 
ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


Westinghouse 
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Achievement 


There are more telephones in Chicago and New York than in 
the four continents of South America, Africa, Asiaand Oceania. 


"THERE are more telephones in just two cities, 

New York and Chicago, than in four continents, 
South America, Africa, Asia and Oceania. There are 
more in these two cities than in Britain and France. 
Nearly 63 per cent. of the world’s telephones are in 
the United States, more than nine-tenths of these 
telephones are by ownership or connecting agreement 
a part of the Bell System. 


The achievement of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company in this unrivalled telephone development is widely 
recognized by users of the service, as well as by the 340,000 
thrifty investors who have become owners of its stock. 


A. T. &. T. Co. Stock pays 9% dividends. 
It can be purchased in the open market to 
yield over 7%. Write for further information. 


LL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ine 


D.F. Houston, President @ 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’s 


Messenger’’ 


”» If You Sell to 
6 


Banks or Bankers 


——— ae The Burroughs Clearing House is 


your best buy. One or more bank 

< executives in every bank in the 

How about a Bank Magazine United States and Canada receive 
9 acopy monthly. Ask any banker 

under your own name? whether he reads The Burroughs 
At a Practical Price! Clearing House. Ask him too, 


how many others in his bank read 
his copy after he is through with it. 


$020 Hime WRITE FOR RATE CARD 
P. M. REED The Burroughs Publications 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago Detroit, Mich. 
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financial statement from the borrower, — 


provided there has been no material 
change in his financial resources. 
‘Financial statements of incorpo- 
rated companies should give the names 
of officers. A certified copy of a 
resolution of the board of directors 
specifying those who are authorized to 
borrow in the name of the corporation 
should be on file with the discounting 
member bank and available for use by 
or inspection of the Federal Reserve 
bank of San Francisco when desired. 
‘Financial statements of partner- 
ships should specify whether the 
partnership is general, special or 
trading. The names of the partners 
should be given unless they are 
numerous, in which case the names of 
the principal partners will suffice. 
“Certificate of partnership, accom- 
panied by articles of agreement, if any 
such exist, should be on file with the 
discounting member bank and avail- 
able for use by or inspection of the 
Federal Reserve bank of San Fran- 
cisco if and when desired. . Forasample 
form of certificate of partnership, see 
Supplement 9. 
“All copies of financial statements 
must contain the following certificate: 


“The foregoing statement is a copy of the 
original statement, signed by the maker, 
in the credit files of this bank. 


“When certified copies of financial 
statements are submitted, they must 
be in the exact form of the original 
statement of the maker. Borrowers’ 
statements which have been condensed 
by the member bank are not true copies 
and therefore will not be accepted.” 

s 


ae Cleveland Federal Reserve bank 

also accepts any form of statement 
which is properly drawn and signed so 
as to furnish the information needed 
in determining the eligibility and 
acceptability of paper presented for 
re-discount. Forms recommended by 
the Cleveland Clearing House Associa- 
tion are generally used by the banks of 
Cleveland and vicinity, but as the 
Cleveland Reserve district comprises 
not only all of Ohio, but parts of three 
other states, the forms of statements 
sent in by banks differ considerably. 
In many instances it is stated the 
original statement is submitted with 
the paper offered. In this case it is 
the practice of the bank to copy such 
information as is desired, after which 
the statement is returned to the 
member bank forwarding it. In other 
cases, member banks supply certified 
copies of the statement made to 
them, and these copies are retained in 
the credit files of the Federal Reserve 
bank. 

When the paper of any one borrower 


; 
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is in a small amount, the bank usually 
is willing to accept information from 
the banker’s own personal knowledge 
of the borrower’s financial condition, 
but a reasonably accurate estimate of 
the assets and liabilities and other 
information of a pertinent character is 
required. A special information slip 
: to be filled out by the banker is pro- 
vided for this purpose. 

Only one form has thus far been 
issued by the Federal Reserve bank 
of Boston, designed to cover all cases 
of firms, corporations: or individuals. 

-Its use is not required by the bank, as 
it is merely furnished to member banks, 
on request, as a suitable sample form 
of financial statement. It is stated 
that in this district there are no require- 
ments with reference to financial state- 
ments which are peculiar to that 
district. 

The Federal Reserve bank of Min- 
neapolis supplies four forms for the 
use of its members, practically the 
same in character as those used in 
other districts. 


yp. -- 


SO MEY oe : Many amighty business 

y cig is restricted by invisible 
cords of badly managed 
details that hamper its ac- 
tivities, > Pencils that wont 
hold their points—how much can 
they cost a big concern in time and 
patience lost? Or poor carbon paper, 
that leaves illegible copies for office 
records! Or glue that won’t stick— 
or ink that won’t write, or that 
gums up!!! 


Rae general use of the financial 
statement by borrowers has not only 
improved banking methods,” said an 
official of one of the Federal Reserve 
banks, “‘but it has done something 
more—it has given the smaller business 
man, the farmer, the stock grower and 
other men who have not been accus- 
tomed to keep books or carefully to 
check their operations, a more clear 
understanding of what they are accom- 
plishing from year to year. 

‘A farmer, for instance, at first may 
resent the demand for a financial 
statement by his banker. But in most 
instances he now has to submit one, 
if he:is to secure accommodations of 
any considerable amount. 

“Perhaps he does not know how to 
make out such a statement—but his 
banker helps him. The farmer gets 
his loan, and the statement goes into 
the bank’s files. 

“The next year the same farmer 
desires further accommodations. 
Naturally the banker will get out the 
former statement. A new one is pre- 
pared. It is the most natural thing in 


You want—and your business de- 
serves—freedom from such petty 
annoyances. The difference in cost 
between the highest grade office 
supplies and the poorest is not nearly 
as much as your own peace of mind 
-) worth-=towsayaemothine Of thie 
smooth running of your business! 


The William Mann Company has been 
making and selling Office Stationery and 
Supplies for more than seventy-five years. 
Our policy has been to sell only products of 
reliable quality—articles that would give 
genuine satisfaction to their users. And 
today, with a complete line that covers 
every possible requirement of commercial 
or financial organizations, we are better 
equipped than ever before to supply you— 
from pens to filing cabinets—with fine 


Mann-made products at fair prices. 
Products include 


Blank Books 
Bound and Loose Leaf 


the world for these two men to compare Lithography Write for our booklets covering Office Stationery 
the old with the new statement. The Printing and Supplies, with prices. Or tell us what you 
farmer then has before him a visualized Engraving want, giving quanitties, and we'll gladly quote 
indication of his progress during the Office and Bank Sup- prices. All Mann Products are always guar- 
year. He sees where his assets have plies anteed satisfactory. We regard that as one of 


: Rates Sea the conditions of every sale we make. 
grown; where his liabilities have been LER 


decreased; where his net worth is sO Write for 


much greater than twelve months descriptive folders 
before. This is a spur to his efforts. ian WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 
The third year he is not only willing, Manco Safety Paper 529 MARKET STREET 
but anxious, to have his statement Manco Check Books PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
made out, in order that he may see Mantint Safety Checks ees Sa 
how his affairs are progressing. Mann Machine Book- 

“The same thing is true of the smaller keeping Equip- New York Office: Paper Mills) 

ment 261 Broadway Lambertville, N. J. 


merchant or other business man. Just 
as the income tax law forced many a 
merchant to keep a set of books which 
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THE 


it contains: 


like it. 


Practical 


W. P. G. Harding says 


‘Building 
the Bank 
for 


by 


Business”’ 


T. H. Moyer 


“excellent suggestions 
and sound ideas”’ 


Others who have read this book 
assert that there is nothing else 


Learn the real power of your 
building in terms of success. 


Interesting—no dry, technical 
talk on building materials. 


illustrations and 


discussions of the elements which 
have actually been employed in 
building successful bank buildings. 


Suggestions—Ideas 


You’ll find them in this new book 
Send for it today—$2.50 postpaid 


THE DANDO COMPANY 
533 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia 


have proven of untold help to him, so 
the making of financial statements, 
once considered as an insulting require- 
ment on the part of the banker, is now 
no longer resented, but accepted as 
common business practice. 

“In fact the financial statement is 
more than a guide-post for the banker 
—it is an equally valuable guide to the 
maker. As one of the things which 
make for better and more efficient 
business methods it should be, and I 
believe is, being accepted generally as a 
very real contribution to the progress 
of business and business men.” 


A Merry Christmas Party for 
16,000 Children 


(Continued from page 12) 


parties were scheduled for the after- 
noons of four days during the Christmas 
holidays. They were held in the after- 
noon so that the children could come 
unescorted. Furthermore, the theater, 
being an “‘outlying”’ one, was not in use 
during the day and so was available. 
The “party” was really a theater party 
with a Santa Claus at the door and a 
little gift for every child. The feature 
picture was a special children’s film — 
a pre-lease picture shown specially for 
the bank. In addition, there were the 
usual comedy, travel and educational 
films. The vaudeville entertainment 


CUSTOMER 
STATEMENTS 


at a phenomenal price of 


$4.85 per M 


All Print Form 
Punched, Perforated, Round Cornered 


Add $1.00 per M for Offset Punching 


96.50 per M 


Ruled Form 


Punched, Perforated, Round Cornered 


In lots of 10,000 on good 
grade ledger stock 


— 


Statements - Ledger Leaves 
Binders and all Bank Forms 


— 


SEBASTIAN & Co. 


224 North Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO 
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was furnished by children. It was all 
distinctly a children’s show. The gift 
was a good pencil and eraser done up 
in a holiday envelope—useful but in- 
expensive. 


AyXCEPT for a special film telling 

about the bank and urging our 
little guests to have a good time, the 
bank made no effort to capitalize the 
occasion. 

The ‘Peoples Bank” Christmas 
parties were a real success. The 
children all voiced their pleasure —the 
parents, many of them, wrote their 
thanks. In spite of winter weather, 
fully a hundred children arrived as 
early as 9 o’clock every morning to 
await the opening of the doors at 
12:45. By noon they jammed the 
lobby and overflowed in 4 long line 
that would have blocked the street if 
the police had failed us. 

As in judging the results of any 
publicity “stunt,” the result of these 
children’s Christmas parties cannot be 
estimated fairly. It is such an in- 
tangible thing. But the bank certainly 
made friends with all these future 
citizens; it surely won the good will of 
their parents; and the 145-column- 
inches of publicity printed about the 
affair in local, foreign and metropolitan 
papers, could not have been bought. 
In the matter of expense, the item of 
souvenirs was by far the greatest. 


For the benefit of any bank that 
might consider a similar entertainment 


oughs Clearing House 
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of its own, I might add that it is 
usually possible to secure a theater rent 
free, for the publicity it, too, receives. 
And many of the other expenses can 
be eliminated or kept very low, simply 
because of the nature of such an affair. 


The Meaning and Methods of 
Securities Service 
(Continued from page 9) 


chance discovered in it all her mother’s 
wealth —stock certificates, bonds, gold 
coin, thousands of dollars’ worth of 
property. Chance alone prevented 
a large loss to the family. 

Following are some other true in- 
cidents which, as the doctors say, 
“indicate”’ custodianship service: 

In helping a woman to make out 
her income tax return, a trust company 
discovered that she had not collected 
three semi-annual interest payments 
on a mortgage she owned—a temporary 
loss for her of about $1,950. The 
officers of the trust company quickly 
convinced this woman that she should 
let them look after her securities for 
her, as the moderate fee charged 
would usually be more than offset 
by the saving effected in various 
ways. 


ANOTHER woman lost $60 every 

month for a number of months be- 
cause she went away on a long trip and 
left all of her securities in her Safe de- 
posit box. In the meantime some of 
the bonds were called for redemption. 
The trust company knew she had the 
bonds because she had left coupons 
for collection, but neither the trust 
company nor its client could get at 
the bonds until she returned, so the 
owner lost considerable interest which 
she otherwise might have had? Of 
course, this customer could have 
given some one a power of attorney to 
open her box, but most persons are 
very loath to let any one have access 
to their safe deposit box, and even 
banks and trust companies are very 
reluctant to take any such step because 
of the responsibilities involved. 

A somewhat similar case is that of a 
woman stockholder in a public service 
corporation which went into the hands 
of a receiver during her absence from 
home on a visit of several months to a 
distant part of the country. Her 
securities were locked up in a safe 
deposit box and there was no way that 
they could be gotten out to be deposited 
under the plan of reorganization in 
time to take advantage of it. Months 
after the matter was closed up she 
returned home. Through the influence 
of the trust company her holdings in 
the failed corporation were deposited 
although the time limit for doing so had 
expired. Otherwise she would have 
suffered a loss of many thousand 
dollars. Thereafter this woman placed 
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NMeverlised Service 


Specific services consistently adver- 
tised are dependable services. Such 
advertisements should be as accurate 
as the bank’s published statement 
of condition. 


all of her securities in the safe-keeping 
of the trust company. 

Having learned how frequent is the 
loss of interest because owners of 
securities are not made aware until too 
late of changes in the status of their 
investments, one financial institution 
sends out to such losers, whenever it 
learns of specific cases, a letter reading 
something like this: 


Dear Sir: 
On July 30 you presented at our office 


and received check in payment for $10,000 
Southern California Edisgn Company 6 per 
cent debentures due March 15, last. It 
appears that because you failed to present 
the bonds at maturity and re-invest the 
proceeds promptly you have lost over 
$200. 

This unfortunate occurrence leads us to 
inquire whether you have ever considered 
the advantages of depositing your securities 
for safe-keeping with this company. 

Many persons, because of absence or 
illness, fail to present bonds when they are 
due or called for payment. The consequent 
loss is often greater than would be the 
charge for the service which we suggest. 

Through our many sources of informa- 
tion, we are always well posted on matters 
affecting securities and we always endeavor 
to give our customers the benefit of our 
information. 


For years we have been advertising 
these distinct advantages which our 
correspondents enjoy. 


Continuously Operating Transit 
Department. 


Yours truly, Night and Day collection service. 


Secretary. 


In this connection, it is interesting Direct routing of collections. 


to reproduce this letter received by 
another trust company from one of 
its clients: 


All items received at par. 


Gentlemen: 


Some months ago when you first brought 
your “securities-service’” to my attention, 
I couldn’t see the point. Not being a 
schoolboy or a dunce I thought I was quite 
able to take care of my own investments, 
but —I was wrong. 

In the first place I was taken sick. While 
I was laid up interest and dividends were 
not collected; consequently the money was 
not promptly reinvested. That cost me 
more than your fees. Then I went away 
to recuperate. In my absence I lost some 
valuable subscription rights. That cost 
me more money. Then I put my securities 
in the care of my secretary. He blundered, 
innocently enough, and that cost me more 
—considerably more than your modest 
charges. So, you see, I lost out all around 
—it served me right. 

Now that I’ve turned these things all 
over to you, I have more time for other 
matters, I’ve quit worrying, and —I’ve quit 
having losses. I’ve come to my senses. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $16,800,000 


Yours truly, 


O THE THRIFT SENSE 


The Nutry & Cook Horse Shoe Pocket Sav- 
ings Bank makes saving easy. It is the most 
successful home bank in America. 

The bank has a capacity for nickels, dimes, 
quarters and gold pieces. It is light, compact 
and durable. Your bank’s name on the 
reverse side. 

It is just the right sort of savings bank to 
bring in new accounts. 


HE routine care of securities which 

a bank or trust company offering 
this service should be prepared to 
give includes: 

Collection of dividends and coupons. 

Preparation of certificates of owner- 
ship, in accordance with the terms of 
the Federal Income Tax Law, under 
authority given in a special form of 
power of attorney for the purpose of 
having clients appoint the financial 
institution as their agent. 

Collection of matured principal of 
investments. 

Delivery of securities, sold against 
payment. 
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Receipt of and payment for securities 
purchased. 

Transfers of stock and registered 
bonds. 

Furnishing periodical statements of 
securities held, as requested. 

In addition to this routine care, upon 
careful examination of financial papers, 
and other sources of information, the 
institution should endeavor to keep 
clients advised of: 

Rights to convert bonds into stock. 

Bonds called for payment before 
maturity. 

Rights to subscribe to new issues of 
bonds and stock. 

Reduced, increased or extraordinary 
dividends. 

Receiverships. 

Formation of protective committees 
for stock and bonds and other material 
information, excluding market fluc- 
tuations. 

Upon request, advice can be given 
in regard to the desirability of changing 
investments, etc., as well as to execute, 
through brokers, orders for the sale 
and purchase of securities. 

It is not only individuals that can use 
safe-keeping — service. Banking in- 
stitutions in other sections of the 
country frequently open such an ac- 
count with a bank or trust company at 
New York, the financial center. 

Under such an account the New 
York institution becomes the deposit- 
ary of securities—either of out-of- 
town banks or its customers. It 
furnishes the clerical supervision con- 
nected with the collection of principal 
of matured bonds and coupons, divi- 
dends payable, and becomes the me- 
dium through which transactions in 
securities are effected. 
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Bank Pass Books Savings Pass Books 
Building and Loan Ass’n Pass Books 
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The American Beauty Line 
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Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record of 
every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 
The Kastens Time 
Stamp prints each 
MINUTE, hour and 
date automatically. 


Catalog? Yes, an in- 
teresting one, too. 
Send for it, now. 


HENRY KASTENS 

422-424 W. 27th St. 

New York City, N. Y, 
IN USE 


Reed Master Plan 


EMPHATICALLY 
BETTER 
ADVERTISING 
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& Banker Associates 
111 West’ Washington Streer 


SECURITIES which the out-of-town 

institution sells are delivered through 
the New York bank and payment 
received and credited. Securities pur- 
chased are presented to the New York 
bank and paid for the account of the 
customer bank. 

In this manner all delay is elimi- 
nated. Securities so held are imme- 
diately available for delivery in the New 
York market. The customer is freed 
from unnecessary detail, and the 
expense and risk in the shipment of 
securities and cost of insurance are 
obviated. 

By code telegrams or open messages 
with check words which insure the 
authenticity of instructions, the New 
York custodian will either place orders 
or consummate transactions previously 
arranged with the customer’s brokers. 

Through detailed reports of each 
transaction the customer bank may 
supervise its investments as readily 
as if they were in its own vaults. 

Thus the service for out of town 
banks is almost as valuable as for 
individuals. 
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Anticipating the Future Thirty 
ears 
(Continued from page 14) 


up a bit of the floor as its roof, and 
gives transportation between the work- 
ing quarters and the vault in the base- 
ment. It is used mainly for carrying 
cash and books between the tellers’ 
cages and the vault. All furniture 
within the island is metal. Many of 
the desks contain built-in safes, fire- 
proof boxes for holding the racks of 
cards and other forms and records not 
kept in the vault. 


A UNIQUE feature of the vault is its 

door. The customary recesses or 
offsets in the edges of the door and 
the door jambs are missing, and the 
surfaces are smooth for the entire 
depth, a new style of construction 
which the designers say gives the 
maximum of metal to metal contact. 
The door weighs forty tons, is three 
feet thick, and is locked by eighteen 
five-inch bolts. The rear wall of the 
vault has an emergency door of man- 
hole size, of the same thickness and 
construction as the main door, and 
equipped with the same locking device. 
An interior telephone gives outside 
communication, and care has been 
taken to safeguard the welfare of any 
person accidentally imprisoned. A key 
is kept in a glass box near the tele- 
phone; it fits a keyhole on the inside of 
the main door, and when turned there 
shuts off the time lock, thus permitting 
rescuers to open the vault door im- 
mediately. A card of instructions over 
the telephone lists the numbers of 
officers to be called in case of shut-in. 
It is said the air in the vault is sufficient 
to last a man five days, were it neces- 
sary to remain shut in that long. 

Opposite the vault entrance is a 
large room for use in examining papers. 
It was used for this: purpose by the 
trustees at their semi-annual examina- 
tion in June, and also by examiners 
of the state banking department at 
their annual visit, and proved a 
noticeable convenience— quite in con- 
trast with the usual stuffy anteroom 
provisions. 

Apart from the main banking room, 
the finest in the building is the trustees’ 
room on the main floor, on the left of 
the Broadway entrance lobby. Itisa 
massive apartment, paneled and fur- 
nished in oak. The controller’s office 
is across the entrance lobby. The other 
officers are upstairs, on the second floor, 
with the president’s office and an 
adjoining conference room at one end. 

One of the most interesting parts of 
the building is the sixth floor, which 
houses the service features for officers 
and employees. Every member of the 
staff is provided with daily lunch by 
the bank, and on Mondays, when the 
bank is open in the evening, with dinner 
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as well. The sixth floor is largely given 
over to this service in a series of rooms 
grouped around the central glass dome 
which roofs over the main banking 
room. 

The east side of this top floor is a 
large dining room for the tellers, book- 
keepers, clerks, stenographers, and 
other employees. On the west side, 
the corresponding space is occupied by 
a large room designed as a dormitory. 
In time of emergency, when employees 
may have to remain in the bank over- 
night, as was the case several times 
during the war, this room will furnish 
comfortable sleeping quarters. Be- 
tween these two large rooms are the 
dining rooms for the officers, and the 
kitchen. The kitchen and refrigerating 
equipment is complete, embodying 
every culinary feature that you can 
find in the most modern hotel. 


ApIS practice of serving meals to 
employees is not an innovation intro- 
duced with the new building, though it 
has been provided for here with facili- 
ties of a completeness that were im- 
possible in the old downtown quarters. 
But for nearly fifty years the Green- 
wich Savings Bank has followed this 
policy, finding it of mutual benefit to 
the bank and to its staff both as a 
means of saving time at the noon 
hour, which is normally a rush period 
in a savings bank, and as a means of 
assuring the employee good food under 
healthful conditions. 

An officer of more than forty years’ 
standing was telling of the bank’s first 
restaurant arrangements, which were 
installed in its old building on Waverly 
Place. The basement here was set 
apart for the kitchen and dining room, 
and an old negro mammy, known to 
all the staff from the president down to 
office boy as Auntie Lent, was in 
charge. When she had lunch ready to 
serve, Auntie Lent would bump a 
piece of iron pipe against the ceiling of 
the basement. The teller above, hear- 
ing it, would kick on the floor in 
acknowledgment of her signal; and 
the members of the staff would pres- 
ently file down in their scheduled 
order to eat. 

An even more striking contrast 
would be the little two-room office in 
which the bank started ninety-one 
years ago set down beside this massive 
modern banking home. Perhaps there 
is more room in the vault of the present 
bank than there was in the entire 
original establishment of two rooms. 

Nor does this mean that the bank 
has reached its growth. The new 
building was designed with an eye to 
future expansion. The working space 
within the island on the main floor is 
sufficient to care for 350,000 accounts 
more than three times the present 
volume. Other space was planned on a 
corresponding scale. There are rooms 
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N many cases the monthly s 
of contact with depositors. 


should properly reflect the standing of the bank. 
a cheap paper for statements, 1s mistaken economy. 


TYPOCOUNT Linen Ledger — the 
same paper that is so generally used 
for machine bookkeeping — is also made 
in a lighter weight which is recom- 
mended for bank statements. The 
cost will be slightly more than for 
ordinary paper, but increased improve- 
ment in the appearance of the monthly 
statements will more than justify the 


use of TYPOCOUNT. 


TYPOCOUNT has the required 
strength to stand repeated handling, also 
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tatement is a bank’s one point 
For that reason, the statements 
To employ 


the stiffness to stand upright in the 
Tray Binder. It can be “snapped” out 
of the machine without showing wear or 
tear. Itinsures clear, sharp impressions. 


YOUR records will look neater if 
you use TYPOCOUNT Paper, and 
the machine operator can work with 
increased speed. If you are using 
machines for accounting and recording 
you need TYPOCOUNT Paper to 
secure the best results from this up-to- 
date system. 
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Christmas Club or Special Savings 
Account Depositors through the dis- 
tributionof BeaconAdvertising Soap. 


The advertisement of your bank 
WILL NEVER WASH OFF the 
cake of soap. Your message will be 
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Beacon Advertising Soap offers 
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It also builds up good will because 
it renders a service. 


Ask us now for “samples, prices and 
information about Beacon Advertising 
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Overstuffed Ledgers 


When your loose leaf ledger 
becomes overstuffed— 

And a bookkeeper slips a sheet 
into a desk drawer instead of 
into the ledger— 

One that is cross-indexed for 
several references— 


And it can’t be found— 


And you lose a lot of time and 
some business because of it— 


Just install loose leaf books 
that CANNOT become over- 
stuffed—the Proudfit System. 


For 15 years the Proudfit company 
has acted as expert consultant on 
loose leaf problems, for clients of 
consequence throughout America. 
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It is 
! It is unlike 
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porters describe it. 

For example, it was sixteen months 
in the building and the highest 
paid copy-writer in the world is 
the principal contributor. 

Inform yourself completely about 
CHEER before you buy any 


Savings Promotion Plan. 


P. M. REED 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago 
45 ft. of Bank Counter 
and Screen. Marble, 


| F or Sale 42 in. high. Screen 


Steel, finished in mahogany, 4 wickets, one 
door. Round door Manganese Burglar-proof 
Safe, Time Locks. 200 Safe Deposit Boxes. 


COLONIAL TRUST CO., Farrell, Pa. 


on each floor between the oval inner 
wall and the straight outer walls to 
provide for office expansion. So, too, 
with the vault, the stock and record 
room, the various filing rooms, the 
service rooms for the personnel— 
everything has been built on a scale to 
anticipate the normal growth of at 
least thirty years. 

High over the cornice of the Broad- 
way entrance, on a massive entablature 
the full width of the building, inscribed 
in letters a foot long, is this true and 
inspiring statement of the savings 
bank idea: 

Among the passers-by, some go their 
heedless way to poverty; but you, who 
wisely enter through these doors to bring 
your savings may join with us to lay 
foundations for the prosperity of multi- 
tudes today, and know that your own 
money, rewarded for its service, returns 
to you as strength and surety for the 
years to come. 


His Job—To Make Dawes Plan 
Work 


(Continued from page 7) 


Germany may still be bled white of 
capital. Many think that the Dawes 
plan will have to be modified, that it 
is merely a temporary compromise 
between England which must have a 
Germany that is strong economically 
and France which fears a Germany 
that is strong in any way. It is Mr. 
Gilbert’s job more than that of any 
one other man to see that the Dawes 
plan has a fair trial and if it must be 
changed, to produce the evidence of 
why and how it must be changed. 
A rather large job— perhaps Ambassa- 
dor Houghton is right, “the biggest 
job in the world.” 

And I think any one who has 
followed me so far will agree that of 
American investors who are putting 
their money in German _ industrial 
stocks and of American bankers who 
are advising them, he is the chief 
reliance. If they are going to win in 
their gamble that Germany is the new 
Eldorado, it will be because of his 
firmness and courage in resisting the 
demands for the pound of flesh. 

Mr. Gilbert’s rise to the point where 
he fills this extraordinary post with 
only a little stroking of the chin by 
Lombard Street is one of the romances 
of the modern banking world. He 
was brought to Washington, a young- 
ster just through his bar examination, 
by Russell Leffingwell, then Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Lef- 
fingwell was a brilliant man; who soon 
came to be known as the “brains of 
the Treasury Department.” Mr. Gil- 
bert was the kind of private secretary 
who does something more than answer 
the telephone and weed out those 
who have a legitimate reason for 
seeing his employer from those who 
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have not. When Mr. Leffingwell 
retired from office he said, “I hate 
to go, for now they are going to find 
out that it was Gilbert who is the 
brains of this office.” But Mr. Leffing- 
well himself had attracted the attention 
of the banking world and he became 
soon after his return to the practice 
of law one of J. P. Morgan’s partners. 
This connection is important. It does 
much to explain Mr. Gilbert’s sub- 
sequent acceptance by the world of 
finance. : 

Another connection that furnishes 
all the remaining explanation that is 
necessary was his connection with Mr. 
Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury. Mr. Mellon being almost 
as great a figure in the world of finance 
as is Mr. Morgan himself. When 
Mr. Mellon became Secretary of the 
Treasury he found Mr. Gilbert, well 
schooled by Mr. Leffingwell in the 
Department and he gave him Mr. 
Leffingwell’s old post of Assistant 
Secretary, now called by the fancier 
title of Undersecretary of the Treasury. 


EP uLUS luck played its part in the 

making of the thirty-two-year old 
Agent-General for Reparation Pay- 
ments. Had Mr. Leffingwell not 
been the kind of man to attract Mr. 
Morgan’s favorable attention, Mr. 
Gilbert would have lacked the kind of 
vouching that made Lombard Street 
hastily remove its hand from the 
stroking of its chin. Had Mr. Mellon 
been a lesser figure in the world of 
finance, an Undersecretary in his 
administration might have escaped 
notice and anyway would have lacked 
powerful backing. 

And I may say parenthetically in 
further explanation of Mr. Gilbert’s 
appointment that the post of Agent- 
General for Reparations was earmarked 
for an American. There had to be an 
American general manager of the 
Dawes plan, some one nearly central 
between Europe’s opposing forces, if 
the Dawes plan was to succeed at all. 
And when the American financial 
world came to look about for an 
American for the place, it found the 
men with adequate experience already 
partners of Mr. Morgan or otherwise 
too busy with their own affairs or 
too cautious to take it. 

When Mr. Gilbert became Under- 
secretary to Mr. Mellon, it was a 
favorable moment to gain a reputation. 
Mr. Leffingwell was made by the war. 
Mr. Gilbert was made by after the war. 
The war had left the United States 
like a hardpressed business man with 
a lot of disorderly borrowings, with 
its paper on any terms possible in 
everybody’s hands. There were sev- 
eral billions of this loose paper that 
required to be financed. And taxation 
had to be demobilized and got upon 
a peace footing. These two tasks 
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performed in a way that pleased the 
financial world were sure to make 


someone’s reputation. 

Mr. Gilbert was as lucky in his new 
chief, Mr. Mellon, as he had been in 
his old one, Mr. Leffingwell. Mr. 
Mellon is not at all greedy of reputa- 
tion. He is the kind of man who 
devolves responsibility upon subordi- 
nates. He let the job of Undersecretary 
be ten times as big a job as it ever has 
been in the history of the United 
States Treasury. 

The Undersecretary of the Treasury 
has charge of finances., His job is to 
see that money is provided by one 
method or another. He has to figure 
on the income, make recommendations 
as to taxes and bonded inflow of money, 
and so on. In other words, this 
assistant is responsible for the incoming 
money and then to a great extent he 
must watch the outgo, although the 
budget bureau first handles that prob- 
lem under the supervision or rather 
with the co-operation of the Under- 
secretary. 

Mr. Mellon left it to Mr. Gilbert to 
form the plan for putting the govern- 
ment’s seven billions or so of short term 
borrowings upon an_ orderly basis. 
The problem then was of refunding the 
war debt. Some insisted it could not 
be done without causing a tremendous 
advance in interest rates and a conse- 
quent burden on_ private business 
demands for money. Some thought 
we would need another popular loan. 
Fortunately, however, we ran into that 
post-war inflation, tremendous in- 
crease in revenue; and with the excep- 
tion of two years, business has been 
good and better since the war. That 
helped much in the general problem 
and the effect on business of this 
refunding. Then Mr. Gilbert adopted 
the program of taking small bites at 
the big job and making each of these 
loans fall due immediately following a 
tax-paying period. He spread them 
out, in other words. So far it has been 
handled without much trouble and 
much disturbance, although there is 
now a second guess here and there that 
we have paid entirely too high interest 
rates and the market for securities 
justifies this second guess. 

There was no difficulty in fixing a 
money rate by the method adopted, 
however, provided the money was 
available to tempt. The Treasury 
Department just took the market 
quotations over a convenient and near 
period for all government securities 
and based their new offering on this 
rate, or rather on an average rate. In 
other words, they tested the market by 
available quotations and then offered 
on that test. With the Federal 
Reserve System assisting tremendous- 
ly, no difficulty resulted. That is 


another tribute to the fact that we 
had some agency reaching throughout 


it. 
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the country and into every banking 
facility. 

The criticism generally is that Mr. 
Mellon—Mr. Gilbert did it all—tested 
the situation, and permitted the money 
market, the private money market, to 
dictate what rate should be paid. It is 
contended that with the tremendous 
power such large borrowings gave, 
Gilbert and Mellon might have led the 
market, instead of permitting the 
market to lead. 

So much for the refunding. Mr. 
Gilbert was the author of it. Equally 
he was the author of the so-called 
Mellon plan. He worked out the 
details of it with the assistance of 
Joseph C. McCoy in the Treasury 


Department and of Mr. Leffingwell 
in Mr. Morgan’s Wall Street banking 
house. When Mr. Mellon came back 
from Europe, about all he had to do 
was to give the famous plan his ap- 
proval. 

When the two tasks were performed, 
Gilbert was well and favorably known 
among the American international 
bankers. He was almost as much at 
home in Mr. Morgan’s office as he was 
in the Treasury Department. He has 
powerful backing. He has the self- 
confidence which early success gives. 
He is patient and industrious. He 
listens to advice. He has a good mind. 
He has a keen sense of the value of the 
right connections. 
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Service is as near as the telephone. 


This Card Identifies Every Burroughs Service Man 


Every Burroughs service man is specially trained for Burroughs 
service work and is proved thoroughly capable before he is given his 
card. Burroughs Mechanical Service is the only service in the world 
where each service man is trained, paid and controlled by the company 
itself and placed where he can best serve Burroughs users. It guar- 
antees standard factory service to Burroughs owners everywhere. 


Burroughs Service Men are Burroughs Trained 


Even after he has been thoroughly trained in servicing Burroughs 
machines, the education of each service man continues as long as he 
carries the Burroughs card. He must know the latest methods of 
Servicing and the newest types of construction which are constantly 
being developed at the factory. 


When Accidents Happen 


Accidents which may occur in every bank—in every store—do not 
mean delay and confusion to the Burroughs user. He calls his local 
Burroughs office anda Burroughs service man is quickly working on 
the job. If the damage cannot be remedied at once a similar machine is 
furnished gratis until repairs have been completed. You can count on 
continuous service from Burroughs machines under all circumstances. 
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When a Burroughs machine starts to work on your figures, it immediately 
becomes a vital part of your business. The work it performs is so im- 
portant— the time it saves so valuable—that even a short interruption in 
its service might prove costly to you. 


Of course Burroughs machines are built to last a business lifetime, but in 
order to cope with every emergency and assure bankers the continuous, 
profitable operation of their Burroughs equipment, the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company provides a grade of mechanical service that is un- 
equalled throughout the world. 


1 Service 


When Disasters Occur 


Even in thé face of such a paralyzing disaster as a destructive fire, 
Burroughs Mechanical Service is still able to provide an efficient means 
of carrying on the owner’s figure work. Other machines are placed 
at his service during the time of settlement, and until he is ready for 
new machines or until the damaged ones that can be reconditioned are 
ready. Burroughs Mechanical Service is ready for every emergency. 


A Year’s Free Service 


Every Burroughs machine is given a year’s guarantee. During that 
year a Burroughs inspector calls regularly to oil and inspect the 
machine and to make certain that it is in perfect condition. This 
service is rendered by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
without cost to every Burroughs owner. The company does not 
feel that its obligation ceases with the sale of a machine. 


Maintenance Service 


At the expiration of the one year’s guarantee which every Burroughs 
machine carries, the company offers a service contract, optional with 
the user, by which the company guarantees to keep the machine 
oiled, inspected and in perfect operating condition for a small annual 
fee. This contract is renewable year after year. 


Burroughs Mechanical Service is one of the many reasons why more than 750,000 Bur- 
roughs machines have been sold to doallkinds of figuring in all lines of business. Burroughs 
can also help you to make more money. Phone the local office or mail the coupon. 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, 
6071 Second Blvd. 
Detroit, Mich. 


I would like to know how 
Burroughs equipment will 
help me. 
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Your Carbon Copies at Work 
for You 


(Continued from page 21) 


| 


Read this letter cutting out phrases © 
indicated, and a double virtue is ac- | 
complished. The letter is briefer and, 
what is more, it is purged of all dis- | 
tasteful references. | 

Apropos of cutting down one’s 
letters, Anatole France once said 
something to the effect that the 
scissors are mightier than the pen. 
Were he ever to pose for a picture as an 
author, he would prefer to be painted 
clipping his articles rather than penning 
them. 

The Dignified Letter 


An important factor in bank corre- 
spondence is that it has always to 
maintain the dignity of the bank’s 
character. A bank letter must contain 
nothing which gives evidence of fear 
on the part of the bank that an account 
will be lost. A dictator must never use 
a tone that is so apologetic that it 
becomes suggestive of weakness. All 
due courtesy should be used in out- 
lining the bank’s policy, but courtesy 
must never be confused with an 
apologetic spirit. Also, the bank must 
never appear to be too anxious to 
serve the customer. The public has 
received an overdose of high pressure 
selling during the last few years. The 
bank must never go to the extent of the 
mercantile house in pushing its wares. 
The following is suggestive: z 

“Dear Alexander: 

I am in receipt of your esteemed 
favor of April 15 regarding your 
note $866 falling due on April 27. 

We shall be only, too glad indeed 
to renew the same at 344% for 
either four or six months’ time. If 
it would be any accommodation to 
you, we should be glad to have you 
increase the amount. 

Assuring you of the pleasure 
that it gives us to serve you at any 
time, we are 

Very truly yours.” 


Last but not least the letter must 
keep in mind the point of view of the 
customer, The following letter is 
suggestive of the policy of one of the 
largest banks of the country and it is 
by attempting to follow the policy 
expressed in this letter that the bank 
has become one of the most successful 
in the country: 


“Regardless of whether a person 
is a depositor of this Company or 
not, it is our desire that every one 
who enters our offices should be 
treated with courtesy. Custom 
has established with us a rule that 
everyone should consider our 
friends and customers as invari- 
ably right.” 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP AT 
DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A 4070-12-24-ADV 
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Rene Visible: Name Check File Guides were invented by a practical 
banker, James H. Rand—a man who knew from long experience 


the bankers’ needs. 


For twenty years they have been the accepted standard of practice in 
check filing. Thousands of banks the world over have cut time and 
labor costs with RAND Visible-Name Check File Guides. 


The illustration tells its own story. Compare these upstanding, perma- 
nent, instantly visible RAND guides with the worn, bent, dog-eared 
tabs of the old style check files. The difference is obvious.) RAND 
Angle Guides stare you in the face. The eye and hand go instantly to 
divisions, sub-division, names. Possibility of mis-filing is practically 
eliminated. Filing labor cost is cut in half. 


Let us send you a sample guide with Angle Tab. Insert it in your present Check 
File. No further argument will be necessary. 


RAND COMPANY, INC., 


812 Rand Building, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Canadian Plant, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
Member Rice Leaders of the World Association 


Depositors’ names are typed 
on special perforated slips sup- 
plied with Rand Angle Check File 
Guides. Slips are detached at per- 
forations and inserted in Guides at an 
instantly visible angle of 45 degrees. 


Other Rand Products 
Sor Banks 


Rand Safe Deposit File 
Visible, instantly accessible record of box-holders. 


Rand Stop Payment File 
Colored signalled visible record which automati- 
cally prevents over-payment. 


Rand Central File (New Business) 
Visible Master File Record giving status of use of 
bank’s facilities by each depositor. 


Rand Savings Ledger 
Its visible principle makes instant posting possible. 


Rand Check File Guides 


Described in this announcement. 


Rand Automobile Finance. 
Specialized visible record equipment covering this 
important banking function. 

Rand Note Cases 


Devised for instant filing and ready reference. A 
time saver. 


Rand Ticket File & Binder 
Used by 20,000 banks. A proved system for filing 
and protecting deposit slips. 


RAND COMPANY INC. NORTH TONAWANDA N.Y. 
FOUNDERS OF THE VISIBLE INDEX INDUSTRY 


The Editor's Indorsement 


ACING the glad New Year and quite 
incapable of choosing for discussion 
‘rom the appalling lot of new leaves 
chat want turning over, we are grateful to 
the Nebraska Bankers Association which 
saved us the trouble through the mail. 


Along comes the Record from Omaha, de-° 


voting two of its four pages to crime and 
announcing the capture and conviction of 
a clever swindler whose operations have 
sxtended over a lifetime. His most re- 
sent victims in Nebraska were the Jackson 
State Bank—a small draft raised to $900 
and passed on a bank in Sioux City —and 
the Colfax County Bank of Howells whose 
draft for $8.95 he raised to $895 and passed 
on the First National of Lincoln. 

_ J. N. Johnson, alias William Heming- 
way, would first purchase a draft from a 
small-town bank on its correspondent in 
a nearby large point. He seems to have 
been able to obtain a supply of safety 
paper, and in a box, which he always sent 
on ahead of him, he carried a printing 
press, a full supply of lead type of various 
sorts, tubes of printers’ ink of every color, 
engravers’ tools, etching tools and three 
check-writing machines. 

After securing a small draft as a sample, 
the operator proceeded to manufacture an 
entirely new draft that resembled the 
original so closely that even the printer 
who had manufactured it’ was puzzled. 
This engaged his attention during the bet- 
ter part of a month or six weeks during 
which he was also getting acquainted at 
the bank. When his spurious draft was 
ready, he first shipped his box away under 
an assumed name, and several days later 
shipped out his trunk and big valise so that, 
as he declared after his arrest, there was 
nothing on him or in his hand baggage that 
could give him away when he cashed the 
draft, and all he had to do was step aboard 
a train as soon as he had the money. 


E IT resolved that we turn a leaf for 

bank crime prevention. This month 
begins a series in which we will endeavor to 
present whatever is new and emphasize 
again the simple precautions that every- 
body knows but unfortunately too often 
fails to heed, to halt the lobby sneak thief, 
the forger and alterer of checks, the bandit 
and the safe blower. Mr. McLellan, for- 
merly division manager for William J. 
Burns International Detective Agency, dis- 
cusses the ways of the lobby thief at waste 
paper baskets and writing desks, who 
cashes in on careless management and 
inadequate policing. He will follow later 
with the story of the daylight holdup. 
According to the Protective Department of 
the American Bankers Association, 90 per 
cent of the bank holdups take place in the 
noon hour. Draw your own moral and 
learn from Mr. Mcbellan the incredibly 
simple and inexpensive expedients possible 
for the protection of the bank during 
lunch time. 

The menace of stolen securities, and the 
obligation of the banks to assist in dis- 
covering the thieves, will be the subject of 
Edward H. Smith, of the staff of the New 
York World. Mr. Smith is an authority 
whose work has appeared frequently in this 
magazine. Stolen negotiable paper out- 
standing registers a total loss today of 
$25,000,000 sold through ‘“‘fences.”’ Banks 
are the victims indirectly, if not directly. 
Their responsibility and the way to co- 
operate with the detective agencies and the 
police are well defined in Mr. Smith’s review. 

The Cleveland Trust Company is sys- 
tematically drilling all employees who come 
in contact with the public in target prac- 
tice—not to make Far crack shots, the 
bank explains, but to teach them how to 
handle fire-arms. We've invented a new 
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marked the expansion of one safe-keeping department 
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metal for vaults said to resist the hitherto 
deadly combination of acetylene torch and 
fluxing rod. There are other evidences of 
progress in crime prevention, but the most 
effective of all, the common sense of care- 
fulness, especially in the small and outlying 
banks where most of the robberies occur, 
seems to be disregarded in spite of daily 
warnings. 


\ X 7E KNOW of nothing in bank literature 
that should be more inspiring to bank 
men young and old than the life story of the 
late James B. Forgan, chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, “Recollection of a Busy Life.” 
Mr. Forgan tells of his ancestry and 
school days in Scotland; his apprenticeship 
and early business training; his leaving for 
Canada; his connections with the Bank of 
British North America, Bank of Nova 
Scotia, Northwestern National Bank of 


Minneapolis, Security Bank of Chicago; 


his work as a member of the Chicago 
Clearing House Committee, Currency Com- 
mission and American Bankers Association; 
his connection with the Federal Reserve 
System and his activities outside the bank- 
ing profession; and closes his book with his 
moral reflections. In an appendix are given 
some of the important public addresses on 
banking and economics that he delivered. 


F SPECIAL interest in this issue is Mr. 

Martin’s interpretation of the foreign 
trade situation. As conditions are restored 
to normal in Europe, American manufac- 
turers must prepare for the most intensive 
foreign competition in history. To meet it, 
the tendency will be toward more and more 
liberal views of the government toward 
tariffs and world relations and of industry 
toward foreign commerce in all its ae 


Above are illustrated only a few of the 
many special tools designed and built 
by Hupmobile for its hundreds of serv- 
ice stations throughout America. These 
special tools enable Hupmobile me- 
chanics to save minutes, and in some 
cases hours, on a given job. 


Hupmobile 


When the time finally does come 
that your Hupmobile requires 
mechanical work, you find that 
you are as thoroughly safe- 
guarded in that direction as in 
the economy and long life which 
are built into the car in the first 
place. 


A dealer may do his best to serv- 
ice a car expertly and at low cost. 
But, unless his mechanics are 
supplied with special tools, that 
best is bound to fall far short. 


Hupmobile dealers all have the 
special tool equipment necessary 
to assure lowest cost and quick- 
est, most efficient service to the 
Hupmobile owner. 


Hupmobile Designs 
Its Own Tools 


These tools are designed at the 
Hupmobile factory by Hupmo- 
bile engineers. Many of them 
are built by Hupmobile. They 
are specially designed to shorten 
the time of certain mechanical 
operations. 


Therefore they help to save 
labor-cost for the owner, give 
him a better job, and enable him 
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Keeping Down the Cost 
of Shop Service 


to have the car in the shortest | 
period of time. 


Standard Rates 
Protect the Owner 4 


A score or more of labor-saving © 
short cuts—which mean money | 
to the Hupmobile owner—might 
be mentioned. Such, for in-— 
stance, as tools for fitting pistons © 
in cylinder bores, for removing 
piston rings, for aligning con-— 
necting rods. 


Hupmobile goes still farther. It 
has established a flat rate sys- 
tem—a standard cost for every 
repair and replacement job. The 
Hupmobile owner knows in ad- 
vance that any mechanical work 
is going to cost a certain sum, 
based upon a time-labor charge 
and a parts cost set by the serv- 
ice experts of the Hupmobile 
factory. 


This low cost and efficient serv- 
ice combined with the in-built 
goodness of the car results in 
maintenance costs so low as to 
seem almost unbelievable to men 
not familiar with the Hupmobile. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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The Star of Hope in Foreign Trade 


Why and How We Shall Face Keen Competition and Fundamental 
Change in Our Business and Economic Relations With the World 


FUNDAMENTAL change has 
A taken place in this country during 
the past ten years, so far as our 
international outlook is concerned. 
Multitudes of our citizens have been 
taken from small and large cities and 
‘towns, and placed in direct physical 
contact with foreign countries and for- 
eign affairs. Millions have had con- 
tact directly or indirectly with foreign 
countries through business transac- 
tions, and other millions have seen that 
their prosperity or lack of prosperity 
depends on foreign purchasing power. 
Large numbers are daily drawn into 
the sphere of direct interest by invest- 
ment in foreign securities, until today 
we are no longer an insular people. We 
have taken a definite stand within the 
circle of international action, and while 
we will not be involved politically, we 
recognize that economically we have 
finally set out along a well-defined road. 
Nevertheless the average view of 
international trade remains an _ in- 
tensely individualistic, one-sided affair. 
There is little or no fair concept of 
what the whole thing means. In 
thought and practice many of us sepa- 
rate it positively from domestic trade. 
Foreign and domestic trade are 
merely manifestations of the general 
phenomenon of exchange of goods and 
services for goods and services. In 
-both cases this exchange is brought 
about by some advantage to be gained 
by both buyer and seller. We exchange 
| the product of our labor, skill and 
intelligence in domestic trade for what 
to us is most needed or desirable, and 
we do precisely the same thing in 
foreign trade. In both cases we ex- 
change labor, skill and intelligence 
against labor, skill and intelligence, 
represented by commodities created by 
these three, by services rendered pos- 
sible by them or by money which con- 
_ fers power of disposal over this trinity, 
but is no less the product of them. 

In foreign trade we find the same 
trade laws controlling as in domestic 
trade, for all trade is founded on 
“absolute” or “‘comparative’ advan- 
tage, and consequent price difference. 


By C. C. MARTIN 


England does not export wheat to 
Argentina, nor does Pennsylvania ship 
corn to Kansas, because in both cases 
there is an “‘absolute advantage’ which 
leads to the shipment of coal and iron. 
Kansas or the Argentine do not ship 
steel and iron because their advantage 
lies in other things. We import flax 
from Russia and Belgium, silk from 
Japan, coarse wools from China and 
Turkey, not because we could not 
produce these things in sufficient 
quantities, but because we have a 
“comparative advantage” in producing 
other things. Massachusetts could 
make automobiles, the Carolinas rub- 
ber goods, Texas packer products, but 
they do not because textiles, or cotton 
or something else is comparatively more 
advantageous. ; 

In both foreign and domestic trade 
the gain by this division of labor can 
neither be estimated nor measured in 


The Bush Building, home 
of many large American 
concerns in London and 
designed by an American, 
has set the standard for 
office building in London 


dollars or cents nor in schedules of 
percentages. The gain lies in greater 
production, wealth, employment, hu- 
man comfort and happiness and all the 
things that go to make life worth while. 
It lies in the record of human progress, 
in man’s emergence from the brute of 
the cave to the being that little by little 
is lifting the veil of nature’s mysteries, 
until the mind 
staggers at the 
thought of what 
the next century 
will produce. 
Serious com- 
petition is not 
characteristic 
alone of foreign 
trade. In the 
United States we 
have 110,000,000 
people spread 
over 3,000,000 
square miles, 
with a common 
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but in individual initiative and 
effort. 

Financially the’ analogy is 
equally close. The fruit grower 
of California sells his produce 
for New York dollars which are 
changed into Detroit dollars for 
automobiles, into Chicago dol- 
lars for mail-order goods, into 
San Francisco dollars for a trip 
to Hawaii, or what youwill. Like- 
wise the exporter transmutes 
his francs into pounds sterling, 
into Argentine pesos or Indian 
rupees with just as great facility 
and, sometimes by future ex- 
change operations, with as great 
security as the man at home. 
Countless traders are doing this 


Wool in Turkey — snapping wool for spinning 


language, it is true, a uniform currency 
and a single monetary system, but 
with a great many different markets 
and a great many competitive factors. 
We have price competition between 
the Southern cotton mills, their low 
wage scale and unorganized labor, and 
the higher wages and unionized labor 
of the North, to such an intense degree 
that Amoskeag, our greatest cotton 
mill, cannot see its way through. We 
have intense competition between 
unionized coal mines and those not so 
organized, between industries of large 
cities with lower cost industries in 
small cities. High costs and low costs 
obtain in all lines, from cotton and 
wheat to coal and automobiles. 


[TOMESTIC trade like foreign trade 

is not the result of any organized 
scheme, malevolent or benevolent. 
They are both produced by the play of 
the trader instinct seeking individual 
gain by the mechanism of exchange. 
The automobile manufacturer striving 
to exchange his product in the domestic 
market for purchasing power which 
will enable him to obtain raw materials, 
labor, take care of his manifold costs 
and satisfy his capital and personal 
requirements, is actuated by the identi- 
cal motives as the same manufacturer 
in foreign trade. The springs of trade 
do not lie in nations or governments, 


every day in every country of the 
world. The foreign trader and the 
domestic trader do precisely the same 
thing in different fields. They have 
their problems of surveys, sales quotas, 
credits, advertising, selling costs and 
so on, the exporter, however, having 
the problems of the domestic business 
man plus those incident to the foreign 
trade calling. 

There is the same fundamental fact 
involved in both situations. The fellah 
of Egypt may have in mind merely his 
personal motives when he grows the 
cotton that, spun into a fine-count 
English broadcloth, makes me a shirt 
for the golf course. And I in the pur- 
suit of my business occupations, may 
not for a moment think of this 
Egyptian laborer. None the less we 
are serving each other and a multitude 
of others. The significant relation 
between the roll on my breakfast table 
and the wheat grower of Montana lies 
in this mutual co-operation between 
men widely separated and unknown to 
each other. Transport, shipping, 
governments, industries, and all the 
other avenues through which trade 
and the benefits of trade must pass, 
from producers to consumers, depend 
upon this mutual co-operation between 
men of the same country or different 
countries, who, without so willing it 
and in complete indifference to the 
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effect of their action, nevertheless 
weave this intricate and intensely in- * 
terdependent thing we know as trade — 
in the end, a labor of service. 

With us domestic trade is and will 
probably continue to be chiefly im- 
portant. For some other countries the 
contrary is the rule. But foreign 
trade, on the import side, gives. us 
things that in some cases only years of 
strenuous effort, in other ‘cases no 
amount of time or labor, could ever 
give us. Our imports of tin, rubber, 
manganese, nickel, asbestos, are the 
basis on which rest some of our most 
important and our proudest industries. 
Without these imports our industrial 
development as we know it today could 
not exist. The economists may tell us 
that, from the point of theory, if we 
had no foreign trade our industry and 
labor would be diverted to other things 
and we should get along just the same. 
But the fact is that we cannot con- 
ceive of the “other things’ without 
imported materials entering into them. 
Here we reach a striking contrast 
between foreign and domestic trade. 
We can imagine branches of domestic 
industry passing away as they have 
done in the past, with other activities 
taking their place. But we cannot 
imagine ourselves independent of a 
vast range of products from foreign 
countries, which have become essential 
factors and make possible our industry 
as a whole. 


ey FACT and in truth our greatness 
is founded on foreign trade. When 
the West was an unknown wilderness, 
foreign capital girded the plains and 
pierced the mountains, opened up our 
mines, vast agricultural and forest 
wealth, and built our factories. When 
the time came for us to pay back these 
capital sums we had progressed so that 
our exports took care of the problem. 
And now when properly we are con- 
sidered the greatest, most highly de- 
veloped and wealthiest nation of the 
globe, still our imports are essential to 
this greatness, development and 
wealth, and still our exports are needed 
to pay for the imports. 

However, in spite of the similarity 
of laws making foreign and domestic 
trade merely halves of a sphere, the 
two will never be regarded from the 
same perspective, unless universal free- 
dom of trade be realized. At home, 
trade is without restraint, and there is 
a certain ‘‘dead line’ of prices and 
costs, produced by relatively free com- 
petition of capital and labor. Abroad 
we have to suffer the restraint created 
by laws of the country in which we 
trade, and by the competition of many 
countries operating with different costs 
and prices, because of the lack of free 
competition of labor and capital be- 
tween them. But although economists 
have preached free trade for centuries, 
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many nations of the world have 
been deaf to the pleadings and 
have, for a variety of reasons, 
created those artificial restrictions 
which separate absolutely 
foreign trade from domes- 
tic trade and make it an 
alien thing. 

We are in no sense 
peculiar in our tariff 
legislation. Other nations 
do the same thing so far 
as they deem it safe. 
For many nations the 
margin is narrow. The 
Baldwin government of 
England fell because of 
its tariff policy, not be- 
cause of the thing itself, 
but because it would have 
increased cost of living 
and prices of British 
goods abroad. The 
McKenna duties on auto- 
mobiles were 
recently re- 
moved in 
England not 
because of 
free trade 
conviction, 
but to put 
England on a 
better com- 
petitive basis 
internationally. British 
exports of automobiles 
improved immediately. 
British cotton men say they are satis- 
fied with our high tariffs, for if these 
were low American efficiency would be 
increased until Britain’s cotton textile 
trade would be shaken to its founda- 
tions. American  linotypes, type- 
writers, shoe machinery, agricultural 
implements, among other things, domi- 
nate the world, but are duty free. 

We now reach the essential difference 
between foreign and domestic trade. 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
Canada to Mexico, we clear away the 
barriers. No longer are there tariff 
walls between states as we once had, 
and as China has today. There are no 
imposts to be paid for the privilege of 
passing goods into our great cities, such 
as exist in France. The workers of the 
North have a perfect right to compete 
with those of the South, and those of 
the West with those of the East. But 
when it comes to competition from 
abroad we admit no such right, and 
whether it be in the workers themselves 
or in goods, the products of their hands, 
we affirm with increasing determination 
our intention of maintaining in the 
United States a standard of living we 
have inherited from our fathers. It 
matters not that this standard is 
characteristic of other great new 
countries, we think it peculiarly our 
own. It matters not that our efforts 
to preserve this standard frequently 
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Silk in Japan — changing 
the beds of the silk worms 


result in lowered and in- 
efficient production and 
lower real wages, we 
hypnotize ourselves with words. 


eee elo laws, tariff imposts, 
merchant marine legislation, all have 
as their focus foreign competition with- 
in our borders. Outside we have to 
recognize this competition, we have to 
fight it inch by inch and the skill we 
are gaining in this battle and our chang- 
ing position in foreign trade, are 
destined to modify many of our ideas 
fundamentally. 

Not that there is 
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evidence of coming free trade. But 
there is prospect of greater elasticity 
in our tariff legislation, of 
gradual subsidence of extreme 
views and more reasonable ap- 
preciation of what our 
position as a great world 
trader means and the 
concessions it imposes. 

A key position in the 
study of foreign trade 
economics, is the mer- 
chandise balance and the 
balance of payments, 
two very distinct things 
although frequently con- 
sidered identical. Study 
of these two balances 
necessitates consideration 
of the exchanges and their 
effect on price levels, it in- 
volves capital movements 
and the result of such 
movements on interna- 
tional trade relations, it 
leads us to a true perspec- 
tive and appreciation of 
foreign trade. All great 
countries have developed, 
in part or wholly, five periods in their 
international relations. When a 
country is young it borrows, just as we 
did, and this first period shows an 
excess of imports paid for by the lend- 
ing country or countries. But interest 
has to be paid and it is paid in exports, 
the foreign trade merchandise balance 
becoming favorable. This is the second 
period. When the principal sum is 
repaid this also is by means of exports 
and again the balance is favorable. At 
the beginning of the World War we 
were engaged in performing the work of 
the second and third periods. The 
fourth step is that of lending and the 
merchandise balance shows an excess 
of exports. This is our position today, 
and our favorable merchandise balance 


see, 


And automobiles in Canada — the docks of the Ford Motor Company factory at Ford, Ontario 
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is due to the fact that our goods are 
paid for by money we lend foreign 
countries. The fifth period is that of 
interest receiving, when an excess of 
imports is shown. This is one that we 
may enter sooner than we think pos- 
sible. These capital movements may 
be in part offset by other invisible 
items, but the rule as stated is sub- 
stantially correct. 


aes character of our foreign trade 
balance has been the result of these 
movements of 
capital and other 
invisible items. 
From 1874to1914 
our balance was 
favorable because 
we were paying 
indebtedness. 
From 1789to1874 
we had an import 
balanceexcept for 
the period 1838- 
1849. Previous to 
1820 our imports 
were paid for by 
shipping income; 
from 1820 to 1838 
in part by ship- 
ping income and 
in part by foreign 
investments; dur- 
ing the critical 
period from 1837 
to 1849 ourexport 
balance was paid 
for, by foreign 
countries, in 
specie. From the 
time gold was dis- 
covered in Cali- 
fornia until the 
panic of 1873, we 
had a large excess 
of imports paid for by gold and foreign 
loans, the excess resulting from de- 
creased exports and increased prices 
due to war, gold from California and 
depreciated paper money. From 1850 to 
1873 we sent abroad some $1,098,200,- 
000, mostly gold, but our excess of 
imports was $1,541,000,000. Foreign 
investments in this country, during 
this period, were $1,000,000,000. With 
the panic of 1873 conditions changed 
and an excess of imports of $120,000,- 
000 in 1873, became an excess of ex- 
ports of $19,000,000 in 1874. From 
1874 until today we have had an excess 
of exports except in 1875, 1888, 1889 
and 1893. From 1873 to 1893, $1,000,- 
000,000 additional in foreign capital 
came to us, but our interest charges 
were nearly twice the new investment. 

Our revolution might well be com- 
pared with that of other countries, but 
for many—for example, France and 
Germany —the first periods are lacking, 
while for others—for example, Canada 
and Argentina—the latter phases have 
not appeared. Great Britain, however, 
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offers a practically complete parallel. 

Prior to 1823 British foreign com- 
merce was in general characterized by 
an excess of exports, or payment on 
money borrowed abroad. Interest 
rates in England were high; in the 
principal lending country, Holland, 
they were low. Dutch holdings of 
British securities amounted to $300,- 
000,000 in 1776. When Napoleon over- 
threw the Dutch Republic, imposed a 
heavy indemnity and the Bank of 
Amsterdam failed, London became the 


Morocco — The weavers 


financial hub. At the close of the 
Napoleonic wars, Great Britain was 
able to command large sums for home 
investment and equally large sums for 
foreign work. In 1825 the effect of 
these investments became manifest in 
the trade balance and England showed 
an excess of imports which has con- 
tinued up to the present. 

In 1914, England had invested 
abroad $17,500,000,000, annual inter- 
est being $900,000,000. At the end of 
1924 we shall have between 17 and 18 
billions of dollars placed in foreign 
countries. We shall presently be faced 
with the need of receiving nearly a 
billion dollars a year in interest and 
amortization. We shall doubtless con- 
tinue to lend money abroad and we 
shall have other invisible debits, for 
example, tourists’ expenditures, immi- 
grants’ remittances, and so on, but 
these will not be sufficient to offset the 
money due us. The weight on our 
exchange will for a time make this an 
excellent country to sell in and other 
countries advantageous places to buy 
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in, with the result that imports will 
bring about stability. This is the im- 
mutable economic law, that no amount 
of tariff tinkering can prevent. This 
does not, however, mean that exports 
will necessarily decline... The contrary 
may occur: imports may climb up to 
and exceed exports. 

Another factor of great importance 
is also operating to bring about a fun- 
damental change in the character of 
our export balance. Prior to 1880 the 
position of the United States in the 
international 
scheme of divi- 
sion of labor, was 
to supply food- 
stuffs and raw 
materials, but 
this situation has 
suffered radical 
change, and to- 
day we find the 
proportion of 
manufactured 
goods exported 
steadily mount- 
ing. For the first 
eight months of 
1924, exports of 
manufactured 
goods totaled 
$1,477,000,000, 
against only 
$1,369,000,000 in 
the same months 
of 1923, in 1924 
manufactured ex- 
ports forming 56 
per cent of total 
merchandise ex- 
ports, against 46 
per cent in 1922, 
45 per cent in 
1910, 35 per cent 
in 1900, 21 per 


cent in 1890 and 15 per cent in 1880. 


In other words we have become a great 
industrial nation and in the future we 
shall have increasingly to sell our goods 
abroad, instead of merely having the 
world come and buy them. 


ER situation will be more clearly 
shown if we select four items only 
from our exports for the fiscal year 
1923-24. These are raw cotton, re- 
fined mineral oils, refined copper and 
wheat and flour, contributing $903,- 
975,000, $356,658,000, $126,521,000 
and $175,915,000 respectively to the 
outward movement, or a total of 
$1,563,069,000. 

In 1904 the United States produced 
13,450,000 bales of cotton exclusive 
of linters; from 1910 to 1914 the 
average was 14,100,000 with a 1914 crop 
of 15,905,000. In those days 13,000,- 
000, or 14,000,000 bales were regarded 
as normal, and only with 15,000,000 
was the crop considered a bumper. 
Today a crop of 12,000,000 is con- 
sidered large and one of 13,000,000 of 
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How Long Should Records Be Stored? 


An Interpretation of the Law for Guidance in Solving a 
Problem Difficult in These Days of High Cost of Floor Space 


WO years ago a $200,000 national 
bank in a middle western town of 


some 18,000 
population out- = Ss 
grewitsoldquar- F-2 2—"45% 
ters, and a few —B46 _' = 
ee - 
months ago ae 


wo 
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moved into its 
handsome new 
home. The pres- 
— entbankingbuild- 
ing was designed 
as the last word 
in efficiency and 
convenience, and 
in its basement 
there is a storage 
vault eighteen 
feet wide and 
thirty-six feet 
long. That stor- 
age vault is half 
full now, yet con- 
tains nothing but 
records of trans- 
actions more than 
three years old, 
allcurrentrecords 
being kept up- 
stairs in other 
vaults. 

That is a lot of 
costly space to 
devote to the 
storage of nothing 
more valuable 
than old deposit slips, cancelled drafts, 
carbons of remittance letters and ledger 
sheets, but the vice-president of that 
bank told me that one of the principal 
reasons the institution decided to build 
the new home was the lack of such 
storage facilities in the old building. 
This bank has never destroyed any- 
thing willfully; that is to say, the only 
records it has ever thrown into the 
waste were papers already damaged by 
one or more of the agencies that muti- 
late or damage papers stored in damp or 
unfrequented corners of the building. 
It has the records of thirty years’ bank- 
ing business stored away. 

Few banks can afford the luxury of 
such ample storage space; most banks 
must economize in storage capacity; 
only what is, or may be, vital to the 
business of the bank in the way of 
records can be preserved, and that only 
while it is likely to be needed for refer- 
ence. What papers to keep then and 
for how long, is the question. 

There are two aspects or viewpoints 
from which the subject should be con- 
sidered: First, from that of the interests 
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The length of time, after a transac- 
tion, in which litigation may possibly 
arise varies in the 
several states, 
and is governed 
by the so-called 
Statutes of Limi- 
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tation. These 
statutes have 
nothing to do 
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with the merits of 
a controversy; 
they do not at- 


of the bank itself, and, second, from 
that of the interests of its customers. 
And in both aspects there occur these 
questions to be answered: What con- 
tingencies are to be guarded against, 
and what practical uses will a bank be 
likely to make of its records, meaning, 
generally, records of all those transac- 
tions that have passed outside the cur- 
rent business? 

The chief concern of the bank is a 
legal one, for any controversy or ques- 
tion wherein books and records must 
be searched for the facts after passing 
the time of current business is likely to 
be one involving an actual or a threat- 
ened lawsuit; else, doubtlessly, it would 
have’ been fixed up at the time. The 
bank must be prepared to furnish the 
evidence for any litigation arising over 
its transactions, whether it be a suit 
against the bank or one that the bank 
has instituted. In the first place, there- 
fore, no bank should ever destroy any 
paper carrying the record of its daily 
business so long as there is possibility 
of litigation arising over any part of 
the day’s business. 


tempt to say that 
after a certain 
period, of time a 
debt, represented 
by a promissory 
note, for instance, 
is paid or no 
longer owing; 
they merely set 
down the time in 
which suits can 
be brought after 
the cause of ac- 
tion accrues, and 
a cause of action 
accrues on the 
day the claim, 
whatever it is, 
has matured, is 
due, or when the 
last payment is 
made on it, as 
the case may be. 
When that period of time has expired 
from the accrual of a cause of action, 
suit on it is thereafter “‘barred,”’ which 
means that while the debtor still owes 
the debt, perhaps, the creditor has 
waited too long and cannot now collect 
it in court. 


pee Statutes of Limitation govern 
the time in which suit may be brought 
in open account, on simple contract in 
writing (such as promissory notes, 
checks, drafts and the like), and on 
contracts under seal, such as deeds, 
mortgages, bonds and like documents 
under seal. The time is shortest in the 
case of open account or contract not in 
writing; it is next longest in the case of 
the simple contract in writing but not 
under seal; and it is longest in the case 
of the more formal documents. The 
chief concern of the average bank is 
with the simple contract in writing but 
not under seal, for in that category 
comes not only the promissory note, 
the check, the draft, etc., as mentioned 
above, but most suits over deposits, 
collections, or. other transactions in 
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which there is a writing, all of them 
governed by that limitation. Particu- 
larly, then, no bank should destroy any 
records during the time permitted in 
its state for suits to be brought on 
simple contracts in writing but not 
under seal. These periods vary, but 
the length in most states is not such as 
to make the keeping of records burden- 
some. In twenty-eight of the states it 
is six years, and in the others varies 
from three to fifteen years. The table 
following, compiled from Martindale’s 
Digest of State Laws, shows the number 
of years in which suits may be brought 
after accrual of the cause of action on 
simple contract in writing in the various 
states: 


Alabama. ..2.) 2]. 0} eVLOon tana ere eae 8 
Amzona.. 2.5 9..4 Nebraska eee 
Arkansas 9 sae 5 Nevada--. 6 
California....... 4 New Hampshire. 6 
Colorado ;........0:.0° wNewrlersey mG 
Connecticut*.... 6 New Mexico.... 6 
Delaware....... 6 New York...... 6 
Florida. 2:4.) ab. se North Carolinagemo 
Georgia. . .2.,6 “North Dakota, 6 
Hawaii......... 6 Ohio. . AS 
idahovs. 22. oe Oklahoma. . eae 5 
Illinois? 3. 10. (Oregon gee mee 
Indiana:::42%%..210 +Pennsylvaniag eG 
Iowa. ..10 Rhode Island*... 6 
Kansas. 5 South Carolina... 6 
Kentucky’. ..15 South Dakota... 6 
Louisiana . 5" Silennesseess ao 
Maine*. gigi = +lexasce: (eee ree 
Maryland. . > =) tah, ee ee 
Massachusetts. . 6 Vermont.. 6 
Michigan . OL SNIP 5) 
Minnesota...... 6 Washington .. ee) 
Mississippi...... 6 West Virginia. .10 
Missourl........10 Wisconsin. 2G 
Wyoming.......10 
*Note: In Connecticut, a non-negotiable promis- 


sory note may be sued on in seventeen vears. In Ken- 
tucky, the fifteen-year period applies to a promissory 
note unless it has been placed on the footing of a 
bill of exchange by being negotiated and transferred 
before maturity, in which case the period is five years. 
In Maine, an exception is made in the case of a 
witnessed promissory note, the period being twenty 
years; probably all banks in Maine see to it that 
notes taken are signed before a witness. In Rhode 
Island, some actions of debt may be brought in 
twenty years after accrual. 


Let it be remembered, however, that 
in practically every state there are con- 
ditions that may either suspend the 
running of the Statutes of Limitation or 
stop it altogether and start a new 
period. For one, if the debtor goes out- 
side the state, the statute doesn’t run 
while he is gone and that time is 
counted out. Here is an example of 
that: A and B, living in Michigan six 
years ago, have a transaction in which 
B gives A his promissory note; the note 
falls due six months after but is not 
paid; A had six years in which to sue, 
but does not do so, and two years there- 
after B moves outside the state of 
Michigan and remains away four years 
and returns; A has four years after his 
return in which to bring the suit, or 
ten years from the maturity of the 
note. Another is that a payment on a 
note, contract or account evidenced by 
a writing renews it and starts a new 
period of limitation for suit from that 
date, so that if B, upon his return to 
Michigan, had made A a payment on 


the note, A would then have full six 
years more in which to sue. Too, an 
‘outlawed’? debt is renewed by an 
acknowledgment in writing signed by 
the debtor that he owes the debt, 
whether he does it deliberately and in- 
tentionally, or whether he does it in- 
advertently and in ignorance of the 
legal consequences, so that if B, six 
years after his return or that long after 
making a payment on his then out- 
lawed note to A, should write a letter 
to A in which he speaks of the note he 
owes, even though he goes on to say he 
never intends to pay it, A can then sue 
at any time within six years more from 
the date of the letter! 

These additional considerations show 
that it is extremely difficult to make 
any hard and fast rule for the keeping 
of records, but indicate that they 
should be kept longer than the statu- 
tory limitation period after the trans- 
action; that they should be kept so 
long as any of these renewal acts may 
be performed by any person among the 
bank’s business acquaintances, since 
a bank can never tell when or with 
whom the legal controversy may arise. 
Probably, double the period of limi- 
tation for suit would be a fairly safe 
time to wait before destroying the 
record of a transaction. 


Ve has already been said applies 
to all papers, such as deposit slips, 
remittance letters, cancelled drafts and 
the like. As to book records, those in 
which the daily business of the bank is 
set down with pen and ink or posting 
machine, they should never be de- 
stroyed. For one thing, they are per- 
manently bound; for another, they 
occupy but little space. And there is no 
way of telling when a reference to them 


as to something happening twenty . 
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years ago may be vitally essential in ~ 


clearing up some doubtful matter. 

For the use of the customer, the 
need for the bank’s records involve 
much the same principles. For in- 
stance, a customer is sued on a debt 


which he has paid by a draft pur-— 


chased from his bank; he must have 
the cancelled draft, showing the cred- 
itor’s indorsement, to prove his case. 
Or the customer sues another on a 
debt which the other claims he paid 
by check on another bank; the cus- 
tomer must have access to the records 
of deposits and remittance letters in 


order to see if such check was ever re- — 


ceived by him, deposited in his bank 
and sent by the bank to its correspond- 
ent in a remittance letter about the 
time the chap claims he paid the debt. 
Services such as these are strictly 
within the ordinary function of a well- 
run bank, and it is due the customer 
that the evidence of his transactions be 
available at all times within the period 
in which it may be needed. 

To make these old records of any 
real worth for immediate reference 
involves the adoption of some system 
of dividing and filing, as well as mark- 
ing them with tabs and the like, so 
that the papers for any fifteen-day 
period are clearly indicated—and get- 
at-able as well. It is as easy to place a 
year’ s accumulation of deposit slips 
in their proper order as in no order 
at all. 

The more I dwell on this subject, 
the more I am inclined to advise 
against the destruction of any records 
whatever, so long as there is room for 
them, and against their destruction in 
any event for at least double the period 
of limitations of the state as to suits on 
simple contracts in writing but not 
under seal. 


Cleveland Borrowers Statement 


le a letter commenting on the article 
“The Borrower’s Financial State- 
ment” that appeared in The Burroughs 
Clearing House for December, Francis 
Coates, Jr., examiner of the Clearing 
House Association of the Banks of 
Cleveland, gives some additional in- 
teresting information concerning the 
wide usage of that association’s 
standardized forms. 

“T note,” writes Mr. Coates, “that 
on page 42 make reference to the 
standardized forms of financial state- 
ment issued by our association, and 
state that they are generally used by 
the banks of Cleveland and vicinity, 
but as the Cleveland Reserve District 
comprises not only all of Ohio, but 
parts of three other states, the forms of 
statements sent in by banks differ con- 
siderably. 

“Our four forms of financial state- 


ment are used quite generally by banks 
throughout the entire United States, 
and also by some industrial and com- 
mercial concerns. Since their adoption 
by our association in 1915 we have re- 
ceived orders for and shipped many 
hundreds of thousands of these state- 
ments to banks throughout the coun- 
try. My records show that shipments 
have been made to 528 cities in 29 
states of the Union and the District of 
Columbia, which represents a supply to 
many hundreds of banks. 

‘“We have only just recently revised 
our forms, and I am enclosing to you 
copies of them. The borrower’s declar- 
ation now appears at the end of the 
statement over his signature, instead of 
at the head of the statement as hereto- 
fore. The form and wording of this dec- 
laration, affords, we believe, the great- 
est possible protection to the bank.” 
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Nine out of 
ten depositors 
do not observe 
the slightest 
precaution at 
thewriting desk 


Eleven 


Why Invite the Crook to the Lobby? 


Vigilant Policing of the Writing Desks and Caution to 
Depositors Will Close One Avenue of Theft and Forgery 


Penitentiary, Minnesota, who, 

with comparative ease and mini- 
mum risk, cost banks and their de- 
positors nearly half a million dollars in 
ten years. Another criminal, who 
operated so often and in so many 
diferent places that he has forgotten 
most of them, is in an Arizona prison. 
Both were check forgers and a con- 
servative estimate places their “‘pick- 
ings’ at more than a million dollars. 
It seems hardly possible that two 
criminals could operate long enough, 
or with sufficient dexterity, to get 
away with a million. 

They were able to operate to that 
extent not only because of their mis- 
guided talents, but almost wholly 
because bank depositors are habitually 
careless in the writing of checks, the 
handling of their bank papers and in 
the disposition of checks and deposit 
slips that are spoiled in the writing. 
Both of these forgers are known as 
“camera eyes” and “wastebasket 
hawks.’ Banks abetted them in their 
crimes by neglect of the “policing” — 
as the army saying goes—of the ac- 
commodation writing desks which the 
modern bank maintains for the con- 
venience of its customers and the 
wastebaskets which are necessary 
appurtenances thereto. 

These desks are essential as an 
accommodation to the customer and a 


4 Pres is a man now in Stillwater 


By HOWARD McLELLAN 


Formerly Division Manager for 
the William J. Burns Detective Agency 


factor in holding his good will. But 
few bankers, apparently, recognize the 
fact that these desks are also a con- 
venience to the loitering criminal. 
The criminal has given them serious 
attention with highly profitable re- 
sults. And the check forger and 
raiser is a greater potential risk to 
banks than any other type of crook 
who pits his wits against those of the 
banking business. They are the most 
intelligent and the most cunning. 
Last year they cost the banks of this 
country and Canada $100,000,000. 
“My business as a bank detective has 
taken me into hundreds of banks of 
all sizes in all parts of the country. 
For a time I recorded my observations 
while in banks and noted that out of 
nearly. every ten banks visited, only 
three had instructed their floor officers 
(or the officers had thought of it them- 
selves) to watch the writing desks and 
wastebaskets closely and clear them 
of spoiled checks and deposit slips, 
which, falling into the hands of dis- 
honest persons, might be used to their 
unlawful gain. The remaining seven 
observed no caution whatever. 
Likewise I kept tab on depositors 
using the desks. Nine out of ten did 
not observe the slightest caution at 


the writing desk, but scattered their 
private and important papers, check’ 
books, bank books and deposit slips 
about the desk and threw discarded,’ 
spoiled checks and deposit slips into 
the wastebasket. Seven out of about. 
every ten left their half-written checks 
and deposit slips on writing desks after 
they had departed, in plain view of 
anyone who might use that desk. A 
few crumpled their checks and deposit 
slips and threw them into the baskets — 
as if that rendered them useless to the 


hawk-eyed check operator! 


IVE drawing up their checks, 
virtually all of the customers 
observed were perfectly heedless of 
precautions. They wrote in full view 
of the persons occupying desks next 
to them. What these camera-eyed 
check operators do under those cir- 
cumstances is related further on. 

I have filched out of wastebaskets 
spoiled checks that were complete in 
every respect for the purpose to which 
the forger puts them. The largest 
check I ever took out of a waste- 
basket was for $3,500. It contained 
the genuine signature of the depositor, 
was completely filled out and correct 
in every particular except as to date— 
the error that caused the drawer to 
throw it away. In the same handful 
of paper I found a spoiled deposit slip 
made out by the same depositor 
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showing that he had deposited $6,700 
in the bank when he made his with- 
drawal. The most accurate kind of 
information upon which to base a 
criminal operation! It provided all 
that was necessary to complete the 
operation—the check bearing a bona 
fide signature and the information that 
the depositor’s account would respond 
without exciting suspicion or without 
delay. I am not a bank lawyer and 
am not prepared to say whether or 
not a criminal operating with a check 
bearing a bona fide signature would be 
amenable to a serious charge. That’s 
just one possibility to be considered. 

After finding the $3,500 check and 
deposit slip, I called the bank cashier’s 
attention to it and explained the cir- 
cumstances under which it came into 
my possession. I discerned that he 
was not entirely pleased with my 
gratuitous service. In a tone slightly 
tinged with resentment, he said: 

“It might happen in other banks, 
but not here. We don’t allow criminals 
in here. We assure our customers that 
this bank keeps criminals out.” 


eis cashier may have had some 

sure-fire system of keeping the dan- 
gerous gentry away, but if so, his is 
the only sure-fire system in existence. 
It may have been that his bank 
employed a psychologist as floor officer 
who had a knack of weeding out the 
crooks from the honest visitors. So 
far, that type of criminologist lives only 
in the story books. Even though it 
were possible to produce him in real 
life in the bank lobby, his system 
wouldn’t eliminate the would-be crimi- 
nal, the weakling, who, entering the 
bank with no criminal intent, might 
succumb to the temptation 
such carelessness offers. 

Of course criminals are not 
supposed to enter banks. For 
that matter they are not 
supposed to enter homes, but 


They write in full view 
—and the camera-eyed 
check operator standing 
beside them does the rest 


they do enter both banks and homes, 
preferably the former because the 
returns are greater when a successful 
attack goes through. Dwellers in fine 
homes do not display their silverware 
in front windows. They observe the 
precaution of putting it away either 
in a vault in the home or in the safety 
deposit vault at their bank. 

In the case of the forger in Still- 
water, spoken of earlier, it was the 
orjginal temptation in the form of a 
spoiled check thrown into a waste- 
basket that started him on his career. 
His first experiment worked without a 
hitch and, as he continued, he added 
improvements. It worked successfully 
for ten years without arrest. He 
worked without being discovered be- 
cause his method baffled the detectives, 
his speed and ease of operation defied 
positive identification. It was even 
impossible to obtain an accurate de- 
scription of him for years because the 
crime was not discovered until long 
after he was safely away and the in- 
cident no longer fresh in the tellers’ 
minds. And also, there was the bona 
fide signature of the depositor who 
could not recall how the check got out 
of his hands and into those of the 
criminal. The depositor did not ad- 
mit for a moment that he was care- 
less enough to throw a check, signed, 
into the wastebasket without destroy- 
ing it. The average man never 
considers himself careless and _ will 
vigorously deny the charge, especially 
responsible business men. 

The opportunity to 


learn the 


methods of this type of check operator 
was afforded me on a recent visit to 
Stillwater where I met and talked with 
the criminal whose career, so far as 
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available records disclose, is unparal- 


eled in banking history. Making allow- 


ances for the usual attitude of self-pity 
and justification assumed by criminals — 
who are fast in the toils, his story is as 
follows: 


SA ee I first started visiting 
banks, I had business there, regu- 
lar business. I was asmall depositor. I 
went to the bank about every other day. 
Real estate was occupying my atten- 
tion and as things were booming in 
that line, I got a good start. But it 
didn’t last, as is usual with booms, and 
presently I found myself in need of 
quick and easy money. 

“T used to stand in line awaiting my 
turn at the teller’s cage and it gave me 
an opportunity to study the habits of 
depositors. ‘There was nothing else to 
do during the wait but fix my gaze 
upon the customers who came and 
went. I observed that nearly every 
depositor using one of the six little 
writing desks built against the walls 
in the lobby, invariably scattered his 
papers around the desk. Bank books 
were left open, so were check books. 

“It seemed a habit with most of 
those I watched to make mistakes in 
writing out checks and deposit slips. 
Instead of tearing them up, they either 
left them on the desk when they 
departed, or, when they did throw 
them into the wastebasket, failed even 
to take the half-precaution of crump- 
ling them. Very few ever tore up 
these papers. 

“In my frame of mind, then, it 
occurred to me that here was an 
opportunity to get some easy money 
without much risk. A little further 
investigation convinced me that a 
simple system could 
be devised whereby I 
could turn this care- 
lessness into money 
for myself. When my 
business blew up, as 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The Central File That Centralizes 


It Is an Invaluable System, Given the Co-operation of All 
Hands and Reasonable Vigilance to Forestall Inaccuracies 


ROBABLY there are more kinds 
P of central files than there are va- 

rieties of the famous “57.”’ Every 
bank that uses a central file worthy 
the name must develop that file to meet 
its own particular need. A central file 
suited to a large bank with a number of 
branch offices and perhaps employing 
solicitors would be entirely unsuited to 
the needs of the smaller city bank or 
the rural bank. The central file system 
must be flexible enough, however, to 
meet the bank’s growing needs. 

There are several central filing sys- 
tems on the market and one adaptable 
to a bank’s needs undoubtedly would 
be more satisfactory than printing one’s 
own cards. Our own file, like Topsy, 
‘Just growed.” But many of the mis- 
takes and inefficiencies of our early and 
home-printed cards can be avoided by 
consulting filing experts when new files 
are started. 

But watch the expert—that he gives 
you enough space upon the card for 
addresses. Bank patrons 
have a way of moving seinen . 
around. The record of 
accounts and other points 


By ZELDA BROWN 


First Trust & Savings Bank 
Akron, Ohio 


the years bring added facts, may have 
to be filed double. The cards are in 
white and colors, white for the main 
office and a color for each branch office. 
The reports to the file from the branch 
offices and the branch office commer- 
cial signature cards to be filed in the 
main office correspond in each case in 
color with the central file card for that 
office. That is, if the East Akron office 
file card is salmon colored, the daily 
report of opened, reopened and closed 
accounts to the file, the change of 
name or address slips and the trip- 
licate commercial signature cards for 
the branch office commercial signature 
file in the main office, are all salmon 
colored. The file card itself has the 
office name in the upper left corner. 
The reports are identified by color only 

It is astonishing how many people 
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Cross-reference 
See John T. or 


carry accounts in two and even three of 
our offices. A has a checking ac- 
count in the main office, a savings 
account in the North Akron office and 
signs on the Builders Exchange in the 
South Akron office. This calls for 
office duplications. As we have added 
our branch offices since building our 
file for the main office, we simply have 
typed our own “‘office duplicate” cards. 
Here, however, is a good case for the 
filing expert to be of service to the bank 
installing a new file—just such a con- 
tingency that he should be able to 
anticipate. 

All branch office and main office 
cards are filed together in one “‘open” 
or in one “‘closed’’ file. We sometimes 
think it would be well to put the open 
and closed files together as one and 
thus narrow the sources of information 
concerning any account to one place. 

The necessity of inscribing all the 
data about any person on his card can 
not be emphasized too often. For ex- 

ample, take the case of a 
ee joint account opened as 
‘Sam or Sarah” or “‘Sarah 
or Sam.” Either of these 


also illustrated on the 


ADORESS 


listings we type as “Sam 


samples shown here take 


more room on the card 


or Sarah,’ man’s name 
first, file ‘““Sam’’ and cross 


than one might think at 


= file “Sarah.” 


Not that we 


first. We began our file 
exclusively for the promo- 
tion of new business and 
now find that, while it is 
still the nucleus of the new 
business department, its 
greatest function is dis- 
pensing information. In 
consequence, we have 


AppRegs 


reLerHone 


ference | 
cose | | aunt pene 5 
[rcorence | | 
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OFFICE DUPLICATE 
See Main 0/ 
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are giving Sam any 
preference nor because 
Adam was named be- 
Pa fore Eve, but for uni- 
formity. If Sarah has 


se 4435 


separate accounts of 
her own, they still go 


changed and adapted our 


exon 


cards to hold just the in- 
formation that we have 


on Sam’s card. This 
is chiefly to prevent 
duplication in mailing 
but it also avoids a 


great deal of confusion 


learned through six years 
of experience is asked by 
the bank’s officers, various 
departments and branch 
offices, as well as the in- 


MAIN OFFICE 


Jolin T. or Sar&h J.(pers.comml.11/1/24) °° 
Mrs. John T. (CSC) 
John T.(pers.comml. ) 
John T. 
Doe, John T. ‘or Sarah _).(sav.)(SD) 


See South Ak/ 
, Trustee(comml, ) 


ADDRESS 


formation needed for the 


9420-5=-Sandusky-Road{ 1240) 


co S 
Cross-filed Sareh J. 


in the file—really 
centralizes, in a sense, 
this family’s accounts 
and identifies Sarah. 
For that matter, this 


Y1-E. Emiiy-Ave.fcomnix) 


19384-Tenth-Ave. (4/16/2k) 


family combination 


construction of mailing 
lists. A card is not a 


susiness Merchant 


card sometimes helps Sam. 


TeLernone 


central file card until it 
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centralizes alltheinforma- = [a 
tion, past and_ present, 
about any patron upon 
thatonecard. Thiscan not 
be done unless adequate 
space is allowed for it. 

In our file, we use a five 
by eight card and Elite 
type. Even now many of 


the cards are full and, as Fig. 1. 


: Needlework Guild(Sareh) 
Not J. T. Doe, 1480 Lancaster Drive(Joseph T., 


For Sam may not be a 
very heavy depositor or 
his commercial account 


may be inactive and it 
gives him “social promi- 


nence”’ in banking circles 


1924 dir.) 


Mr. and Mrs. Doe—original, office duplicate and cross reference cards 


In. S. #8, 12/1/23 


if Sarah shows two or three 
good savings accounts, 
some C. D’s and a safe 
deposit box. 

On the other hand, 
suppose we have one card 
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for “‘Sam or Sarah’ representing the 
joint savings account No. 509,000 
and a separate card for Sarah for 
savings No. 114,000, on which she 
alone signs. If Sarah closes No. 
114,000, we may write her lamenting 
that she is no longer a depositor and 
inviting her again to become one, while 
No. 509,000 shows a bal- 
ance of several thousand 
dollars. If No. 114,000 
has a small, inactive bal- 
ance, Sarah’s may be put 
on an inactive savings 
mailing list, and urged 
to increase her balance, 


originally was typed directly from the 
savings records. In our compilation 
from the bank’s records we did not go 
back and dig up dates to put on the 
cards. 

This account was closed. Savings 
No. 198,000 was opened in 1922 for 
$50. As this last account had carried 


though her joint account 
No. 509,000 may show a 
fine total all the while. 
For a bank to fall into 
either of these errors is 
mighty poor business and 
entirely preventable — by 
centralizing the informa- 
tion on Sam’s card as 
suggested. 

If, however, their ac- 
counts are separate, Sam 
and Sarah take separate 
cards. If at any time they 
open a joint account, then 
the information on their 
separate cards must be 
combined on Sam’s card 
and Sarah must be given 
the usual cross-reference. 


Comml, trfd. 11/1/24 from Clara T. Jones 
Sav. #650023 trfd, 11/10/24 from Clara T. Jones 


Comml., trfd. 11/1/24 to Mrs. Williem M. Brom 


Sev, trfd. 11/10/24 to Mrs. William M. Brown 


ATA. concerning ac- 
counts never should be 
thrown away, even when 
those accounts are closed. 
Facts tossed in the waste- 
basket today will be asked for to- 
morrow or needed for mailing lists. 
A saving of 50 per cent in cards is 
made, too, when the record of Sam’s 
new savings account is put on the same 
card that held the record of his old one. 
A stack of common sense, the city 
directory, a check of signature cards 
and a prayer to the gods—any or all 
of these may be needed when combin- 
ing cards, to insure their correctness. 
Thomas J. Jones, living on Elder 
Avenue and having savings account 
No. 40,000 might not be Thomas J. 
Jones, 2000 Union Building, who today 
opens a commercial account. How to 
file Thomas J. Jones, 2000 Union 
Building, is a case of “knowing the 
combination.” 

It is physically impossible to show 
here all the varieties of information re- 
corded on C. F. cards. Each card in a 
file is aseparate example. A few points 
are illustrated. These points will be 
needed, both in giving information and 
in business extension, regardless of the 
variety of card or the system of filing 
chosen. 

On the card for John T. or Sarah J. 
Doe, (Fig. 1) ‘xxx’? in the savings 
division means that savings No. 1240 


Fig. 2. When Clara Jones marries Bill Brown 


an inactive balance for some months 
prior to December, 1923, John T. and 
Sarah J. were listed to receive a monthly 
thrift publication. Evidently the thrift 
maxims encouraged them to save, for 
No. 198,000 was transferred November 
2, 1924, to a new book, No. 660,000, 
for the sum of $2,540. 

Sarah has a 1924 Christmas Club 
account which she carries as Mrs. John 
T. Doe. Again, we have instituted our 
Christmas Club department since mak- 
ing up the form for our cards and so 
have typed this club record in the 
savings division. When central file 
cards are designed for a bank, it would 
be well to allow space for Christmas 
and other clubs. 

There is a closed “‘certificate’’ men- 
tioned on this card and an open com- 
mercial signed “‘John T. Doe, Trustee.” 
The personal commercial account 
shown was opened in 1919 as “John 
T.” and changed in November, 1924, 
to a joint account. 

John and Sarah either do not own 
their own home and believe it is 
cheaper to move than to pay rent, 
or they are buying houses “on a 
margin’”’ continually and moving with 
the ‘‘margin.”” The latest change of 
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address has been from 410 S. Union — 


Street to 1290 Eastwood Avenue. 
Dating the changes of address on the 
cards to tie up with the same changes 
given the bank’s various departments 
often aids in clearing questionable 
points. 

John and Sarah have a safe deposit 
box to which they both 
have access. Sarah signs on 
the “Needlework Guild.” 
John T., you will notice, 
requires an “‘office dupli- 
cate” card, as he signs on 
the account, ‘‘Builders’ 
Supply Company,” which 
is carried in the South 
Akron office. John gave his 
business as “‘merchant”’ on 
his commercial signature 
card. The last city di- 
rectory lists him as treas- 

urer of the Builders’ 

Supply Company. 

Just for convenience in 
illustrating the point, 
we'll make John a stock- 
holder of our bank. 
“STH” above the name 
indicates that John’s 
name is on our stock- 
holder list. 

If John and Sarah had 
been unable to write 
dheir names and finger 
prints had been taken, 
this fact would have been 
indicated by “‘xx’’ to the 
right of the letters ““F.P.”’ 
In this space, too, we 
often list abbreviations 
that indicate the race or 

perhaps the nationality of patrons. 

Evidently there is another J. T. 
Doe in our city, living at a different 
address than our John. This second 
J. T. Doe also carries accounts in our 
bank. To prevent any confusion in 
giving information or on mailing lists, 
or a possible combination of cards in 
error, we have noted on John’s card 
that this second J. T. is not the same 
person as John T., according to the 
city directory. The second J. T., at 
his address in the directory, is “Joseph 
T.” We might have come to the 
conclusion that these names were not 
the same by a check of signatures. 


HEN a firm or individual’s name is 

changed or an account transferred 
to another person, the account is closed 
by writing “‘transferred”’ in the closed 
space, to whom and when being noted 
below. The new card is opened in the 
same manner. The cards illustrating 
this point mean that Clara T. Jones 
has just married Bill M. Brown and 
gone to live on Beacon Street. Note 
the tie-up on the change of name or 
address sheet for the savings records 
(Fig. 2). The commercial bookkeepers 
“J” and “B” have taken care of these 
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changes on the daily report sheets. 

We have mailing list and Christmas 
Club tags running down the file. 
Besides these, there are two significant 
rows of visé signals, one for safe deposit 
box renters who do not carry other 
accounts and one for those persons 
signing on firm or association accounts 
and having no personal accounts. 
Persons in both of these classifications 
are good subjects for mailing lists and 
especially for new business campaigns. 
It is surprising, too, how many 
points these signers’ cards will clear 
up for the commercial bookkeeping 
departments of the various offices. 
The cards are tagged as they are put 
into the file. If the patron opens a 
personal account, it is noted on the 
same card and the tag removed. 

As our central file and new business 
departments are one, mailing lists 
other than prospect lists are noted 
directly on the cards. This is essential 
in keeping the addresses to date on the 
various mailing lists for which the tags 
stand. Addresses should be kept as 
correct and to the minute as it is 
possible to get them. Sending Susie 
Smith mail to 40 Eagle Street, though 
she had notified us a month previously 
that she had moved to 1200 Morning- 
side Drive, may not please Susie. And 
u displeased customer is not our best ad. 

Large banks having a number of 
correspondent banks use a_ special 
central file card for the “correspond- 
ents.” Some banks use a different 
card for firm accounts than the one 
used for individuals. Many central 
file cards add statistical facts, such as 
Bradstreet and Dun ratings and 


average balances. In other banks this 
information is kept in separate statis- 
tical departments. 

Some banks list club and other con- 
nections on the cards for the use of 
solicitors, while in other banking 
houses this information is kept sepa- 
rate from the central file and in dis- 
tinct departments of new business. 
As we do not employ solicitors and as 
our credit department keeps its own 
statistical data, these two items are 
not mentioned on our central file cards. 


Ve should find place on the 
central file card is one question. 
How to get correct information and 
keep it to date is another. The central 
file which dispenses incorrect “informa- 
tion’? or is six months behind the 
calendar is worse than none at all. 
The problem of keeping its C. F. cards 
correct and to date is one of the most 
puzzling to the bank that is inaugu- 
rating a central, filmg system. Six 
years’ experience with our file has 
shown that the co-operation of every 
individual in the organization, main 
and branch offices, is needed. Our 
department’s. yell fittingly might be: 

Who uses, the central file? 

Everybody. 

Who’s everybody? 

First Trust. 

Who central-files the central file? 

Everybody. 

Who’s everybody? 

First Trust. 

In the mail office, the record of 
accounts to the file can be quite simple. 
The commercial accounts are reported 
from both the new commercial account 
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DAILY REPORT OF CHANGES OF NAMES AND ADDRESSES 


DATE__Neveaber 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS OF ENEO 


PLEASE MAKE CHANGES PROMPTLY ON ALL YOUR RECORDS 
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teller and the bookkeeper. Original 
and duplicate signature cards are given 
with the reports. These records then 
are typed on the central file cards and 
lists of the accounts are given to the 
addressograph, the head bookkeeper 
and the divisions of tellers. Separate 
lists go to officers’ desks and one is 
kept for our own total account record. 
Even the signature card headings are 
typed in the central file department. 
This is to insure that the carrying of 
the account will be identical in all 
departments. The savings records for 
the central file cards are taken directly 
from the signatures on the ledger cards 
and the new account tickets. 

The central file irons out a great 
many mistakes by this method of 
central typing. The file also very 
often systematizes the method of 
carrying accounts. For instance, 
without a central file, commercial book- 
keepers may list an account “Estate 
of John Doe, Deceased,” with C. J. 
Doe, Admr., signing on the account. 
The savings department may carry a 
part of this same estate as “C. J. Doe, 
Administrator.”” When looking in 
haste for one of these accounts, one 
might miss the fact that this estate 
really carried the other. To effect an 
agreement on these points in our 
central file, the departments have 
changed to uniform methods of carry- 
ing such accounts and this account 
would be shown in both commercial 
and savings departments as “Estate ‘of 
John Doe, Deceased,”’ with the record 
showing that C. J. Doe, Administrator, 
signs. This applies, too, to various 
association accounts. Sometimes it is 
quite impossible, especially 
in the savings department, 
to record accounts in this 


eT 


DAILY REPORT OF ACCOUNTS 
TO CENTRAL FILE DEPT. 
“eFIRST tis RANI 
AME ANO ADDRESS 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS RE-OPEHED 


New acomess | o1n sconess | saw 


ny CHANGE TQ John or Anns Adame 


Mabel 6. Anderton---------------=-h-34 W. Delo St.—-----------}-6290 Fordham Drive=~--- 


CHANCE TO Mr, or ire. Robert [T. Anderson, 412 Second St. 


a CHANGE TO Mary J. Baker, 3040 Cadiz Ave. FROM Mary J. Slack, 82 Orleans Ay 


~-=--+-629 Wallington Terrace-----}-703 Staten Ave 


Bell-------+-4910 Daly St.---------- 


“Apt. 2, 2,5. Market St. 


FaOM Jennie West, 31 Anh Sti,-99921-4--- 


style. In such cases cross- 
references in the central file 
must take care of the cross 
information. 

The change of name or 
address sheets from the 
main office (Fig. 3) are made 


ree eH 
2. Ieonnette Bonaptt, 623 Locust St. FROM a te Wolker, 21 Gok St,-+2 
—— 
OAILY REPORT OF INDIVIDUAL LEOGERS. J: 
Tee Pine oo 


up daily from the change 
of name or address slips 


CHANGE Ti 
a wave Movember 2, 
ust EACH c 


MEW ACCOUNTS 


gathered from tellers’ cages, 
the statement windows and 


629 Oliver Bldg. 
6257 W. Main Ave. 
162 North Blva. 


Fig. 3. A change of address slip from the teller’s cage in the main office, a branch office report to the central file, 
a section of the main office change of address sheet to the various departments, and the daily report from the 


the mail. The change is 
made first on the central 
file card and then typed for 
the various departments. 


REOPENED ACCOUNTS 


These sheets are in colors 
and several copies are made 


Lose ACCOUNTS 


at one time. Each depart- 


ment receives its distinctive 
color and from its own list 
takes off the change given. 
One list goes to the ad- 


CHANGES ANO TRANSFERS 


From Willies J, Jo ° 
Change to Jazes T. or Mary L. Jo! ; 
From James T. Johnsoi, 


dressograph, one to _ the 
head bookkeeper for the 
ledgers, one is cut up for 


individual bookkeeper of the main office to the central file 


the divisional tellers’ cages 

for the signature files, one 

goes to the safe deposit 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Piddling 


To the Ad man and 
the Executive Who 
Ignore Harmony of the 
Whole While Selecting 
Mediums or Approving 
Advertising Expenditure 


By CARROLL B. RAINEY 


in any field of business. I have 

seen many an executive piddle 
away a half-hour quite successfully 
between an eraser, an inkwell, a time 
table, a:telephone book, a newspaper 
and a letter opener. In fact, the art 
can be highly developed if it is pursued 
with due diligence and attention. How- 
ever, my own piddling (and I have 
done plenty of it, I’ll admit) has been 
confined to piddling along advertising 
lines, particularly bank advertising — 
where the amount of it that can be 
done is amazing. 

Let’s omit the plain, ordinary, every- 
day, open-and-above-board variety of 
piddling, the sort in which we indulge 
ourselves between four-thirty and five 
on a hot afternoon—and get down to a 
form of piddling of which perhaps we 
are not aware. 

Many a bank advertiser, acting in 
perfect good faith, succeeds in piddling 
away half his appropriation without 
knowing it. 

Perhaps the outstanding form of 
piddling in this field comes from the 
inability to refuse what appears to be 
a good proposition in itself. This in- 
ability sometimes results in frittering 
away an appropriation through an 
amazing diversity of unrelated 
mediums. 

I’ll have to go into detail on that. 
In one bank advertising department, 
with which I am familiar, every so 
often —in fact, almost every morning — 
along comes a proposition that is af- 
fectionately termed, inside the depart- 
ment, as ‘“‘one of those things.’’ Here 
are some samples: 

In walks a young man selling space 
in a book which contains excellent de- 
tailed suggestions as to how to start 
a back-yard garden. Home gardening 
is a thrift proposition. This book will 
be particularly popular among the 
workmen and among the school chil- 
dren. No more appropriate place for 
bank advertising could be imagined. 
The material is satisfactory and the 
space is cheap. Question: Shall the 
bank buy the space? 

A printing house suggests a unique 
folder. This folder contains a picture 
of the bank with considerable “‘selling 


Pir any te may be accomplished 


fr 
aN 


copy” in connection with the 
picture. It also contains photo- 
graphs of the outstanding in- 
dustries of the city, its public 
buildings, etc. It is gotten up 
in such a way that it can be 
used as a post-card (one cent 
mailing) and the suggestion is 
that the bank have these folders 
printed and give them away through 
its various offices to customers who 
would like to use the folders as picture 
postals to send to friends in suburbs 
or outside the city. Question: Shall 
the bank buy the folders? 

The Czecho-Slovakians in the city 
are having a big picnic in honor of 
somebody or other, whose name it is 
really asking us too much to remember. 
This celebration is to be held at one of 
the big city parks and is to be attended 
by no fewer than 20,000 people. The 
very center of this celebration will be 
a large, highly illuminated booth. 
Upon the top of this booth there is 
room for a display sign. The Czecho- 
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Slovakians are perfectly willing to per- 
mit the bank to put its name on this 
large display sign, provided the bank 
will pay the expense of the booth 
illumination. Question: Shall the bank 
pay this expense? 

At one of the large city auditoriums 
there is to be a Better Homes Expo- 
sition. The builders, wallpaper men, 
cement people, brick dealers, lumber 
firms, etc., each will have booths at 
this exposition. Inasmuch as a great 
part of the bank’s business is the fi- 
nancing of homes, and inasmuch as 
the ‘own your own home”’ movement 
is essentially a thrift proposition, the 
bank is asked to rent a booth at the 
Better Homes Exposition. Question: 
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Shall the bank spend its money for this 
purpose? 

There you have four illustrations of 
the absolute diversity of expenditure 
suggested to a bank advertising de- 
partment. Every one of these sug- 
gestions has a certain amount of merit’ 
from an advertising standpoint. They 
are by no means worthless. They are 
deserving of definite consideration. 


Nae I do not say that the bank 


should not buy any or all of these: 


items, but I do say that the bank 
should not allow these unrelated items 
to interfere with its general campaign, 
and unless it has an extra appropria- 
tion over and above an amount neces- 
sary to cover its general advertising 
program contemplated for the year, 
it should not consider these items at all. 

In order to explain this, I’ll have to 
speak metaphorically. 

Who would sell more papers on the 
busiest corner of your town: four news- 
boys, none of whom could talk above a 
whisper, or one newsboy who could yell 
at the top of his voice? 

Or look at it in this way: you might 


% (i 
Sq ertt x 


"ie 


select an excellent mouth-organ player, 
a fine harpist, a good bagpipe player 
and a perfect xylophone artist — but 
what kind of an orchestra would they 
make? 

In short, these four diversified 
mediums, although each one is deserving 
of consideration in and of itself, do 
not team up together. They are not 
component parts of anentire program. 

They represent little unrelated in- 
dividual pin pricks 
upon the general 
public attention, 
instead of a single, 


7 


LT, 


well-considered, powerful thrust. 

So, you see, the question the 
advertising manager must ask 
himself is not simply “‘is this 
a good advertising proposition,” 
but ‘“‘is this a good advertising 
proposition for our particular 
present selling program?” 

First of all, what is your 
selling program? 

Perhaps your main effort this 
year is selling hospitality, saying 
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*“You are always welcome,” etc. Per- 
haps you are stressing service. Or you 
may have chosen the prestige theme — 
“people are proud to be our cus- 
tomers,” etc. Maybe you are em- 
phasizing location, saying that you 
have eighteen branches and that there’ 
is a “branch in your part of town.’s 
Whatever your selling theme—doed 
that theme fit in with the back-yare- 
gardens, with a Czecho-Slova kian cele- 
bration, with the Better Homes movr? 
ment, with a unique post-card foldear 
Will these mediums sell the particul 
idea that you are emphasizing this 
year? If so, use them —but careful con- 
sideration will probably show that each 
one of these items is simply another 
‘fone of those things,”’ good in itself, 
but not advisable as a part of your 
general advertising program. 

In short, a campaign is built upon 
a specific idea, a single selling point, 
that the bank wants to “put over.” 
Various advertising mediums are se- 
lected in relationship to this particular 
idea, and also to the permissible ex- 
penditure. You choose the 
best and most economical 
mediums for the purpose. 
The entire campaign is 
planned asawhole. In that 
way a definite, tangible im- 
pression may be made upon 
public attention. But if 
undue diversity of advertis- 
ing thought and extreme 
diversity of advertising 
mediums is allowed, no single 
impression can be projected 
with enough power to leave 
any lasting effect upon the 
public mind. 

Now it is this diversity 
in advertising thought and 
particularly in advertising 
~ mediums, to such an extent 
that the effect upon the 

public eye and mind is 

so scattered as to be al- 

most negligible, that I 

am terming “‘piddling,”’ 

and I must admit that 

there are an amazing 

host of “‘piddlers”’ at large 
in the advertising field. 

Some people simply cannot resist’ 
buying “‘one of those things’ because 
in and of itself it appears to them to 
be a “good buy.” The difficult thing 
is to say ‘“‘no’’—to consider any adver- 
tising medium offered to the bank only 
in its relationship to the large, main, 
general selling program and appropria- 
tion determined upon. 


PRE ERe is another form of piddling 
which comes from placing the adver- 
tising mediums chosen ahead of the sell- 
ing policy. This often results from 
somebody’s ‘‘bright idea.’”’ Somebody 
from “‘downstairs”’ of the “‘front office’ 
rushes in and says, “‘let’s get out a 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Distinguishing Touches in Safe Deposit 


Refinements in Merchandising and Exceptional Service That. 


By ARTHUR R. BIRD 


The American Bank, San Francisco 


AFE deposit departments, consid- 
S ering the merchandise they have 

to sell—safe-keeping—are as like 
as two peas the country over. The 
protection afforded is nearly always 
adequate for the risk. Nevertheless, 
they are as different as day and night, 
distinguished from one another by 
their salesmanship and quality of serv- 
ice. The fortunate ones that are 
making money for the parent bank 
while they are rendering satisfactory 
service to their clients, are doubly valu- 
able. They are making thousands of 
friends for the bank and contributing 
to the income and dividends at the 
same time. Assuming that the banks 
that maintain, as well as those that 
contemplate, installation of safe de- 
posit departments, are familiar with 
the fundamentals of the business and 
the ordinary precautions to be ob- 
served, such as the individual key 
system, requirements for entrance and 
exit, methods of identification, duties 
of the attendants, and so on, we will 
deal here only with those features of 
operation which we of the American 
Bank regard as distinct assets in serv- 
ing our clientele and building the 
business and usefulness of the de- 
partment. Few of our methods are 


Have Marked the Expansion of One Safe-Keeping Department 


PRCA RENEE ARR I ORR 
68 


The main entrance, or 
lobby, of the depart- 
ment, and (on the right) 
the type of steel desk, 
two of which areinstalled 
within the vault proper 
for the convenience of 
those who do not require 
the privacy of the cou- 
pon rooms. Each desk ac- 
commodates six persons. 
Below is reproduced the 
contract (face side) with 
the customer. The card, 
designed by Mr. Bird, 
is compact and flexible, 
simplifying filing system 


original, but they are by no means 
practiced widely and they have been 
quite successful for us. — 

Beginning at the foundation, an 
essential, of course, is an air-tight con- 
tract card flexible enough to permit 
the utmost simplicity of system. Ours, 
designed by the writer, is as complete 
and compact as many we have exam- 
ined and it covers all requirements — 
all, at any rate, that we have met in 
our experience. It is five by eight 
inches, printed in blue ink on white 
bristol board. Used for single renters, 
joint renters, partnerships, companies 
and corporations alike, it simplifies 
the filing system and dispenses with 
much of the filing and maintenance 
that amany-card system involves. The 
simpler the system, in our experience, 
the sounder the business and the least 
possibility for errors and trouble. 

When access to the box is to be by 
‘two or more to be present at the 


Box Number 


SYS6 


Annual Rental 


Ray ie 


Key Deposit 
PAO 
Tag Number 


3 E00 


San Francisco, wae) S/EGE Tee 102.28 


The undersigned have this day, Jointly and severally, leased of THE AMERICAN BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO the safe deposit box 
designated by number as above, subject to all the rules and regulations of sald bank as endorsed on the rental receipt which has been 
recelved by us. Access to sald box to be given to either during the lifetime or after the death of the other. Elther has the right to appoint 
a deputy or surrender the box. Appointment by either of Jolnt and several lessees of deputy shall mot render the bank flable to the other 
leesee or lessees for any loss directly or indirectly resulting from entry of such deputy, but such condition is hereby expressly assented to. 


We also acknowledge receipt of two keys to sald box, 


In the event of the death of any other person waving the right of access to this 


safe, we do hereby agree Immediately to notify The American Bank of such death. 


Signature.....008N 


Ress Address LOPS ea) A=AEROW IN 0- 7A, eas 


Bus, Address ea S SS) 4-0 = 


BUUREN CON Wee | hm NI Ma soaccer tira Sittree tote nemnecusactantenessvans werenensansnpawaes 
Res. Address... 13.7 AM : An = Ja eee ee 
Bus. Address.“ 8 5 oak . 


— 
| Res. Phone. Stow tabans 


Ant E s 


. anWelghts Ei: GS. 2 hapten 


San Franctsco, Cales..cc..2...00 


5 ABE 


We hereby surrender and deliver possession of the above described box and certify that all the property placed or stored In the vault 
of THE AMERICAN BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO In pursuance of the letting above mentioned, has been withdrawn therefrom, and is 
now In the owner's full possession, all claims against the Ilability of sald bank therefor being waived accordingly. 


Form 68-1M-5-24 
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time,” we make a notation to that ef- 
fect across the face of the card in red ink 
and at the same time insert a linen tag 


. 
{ 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 


has 


generally assures us 


bearing the numeral “2” in red ink im- 
mediately under the number plate 


which is screwed on the door of the box. 


This gives us two checks on the double 
access. ey 
Experience has proven it is best to 


rent a box with two persons as joint 


renters such as man and wife, two 


friends, etc., for in the event of the 


death of one, the remaining party has 


full right of access and ownership or 


control after the inheritance tax law 
been complied 
with. As this custom 


of a continuation of 
the rented box by the 
survivor, we aim 
toward rental of all 
our boxes to joint 
renters. The death 
of a single renter of 
a box necessitates the 
immediate sealing of 
his box until full and 
complete court pro- 
ceedings have been 
complied with; and 
this sometimes causes 
considerable delay 
and trouble for those 
legally entitled to 
procure access and 
control over the con- 


and perform with reference to bot 
contents of sald safe, or In relation to any other thing 


purposes as 
firming all that t 
about the premises. 


Renter Renter 


n the event of the death of any other person havin 


“Appointment of 
deputy revoked 


G 
San Francisco., PA SO/U4 beg 


THE AMERICAN BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO Is hereby directed to permit the 


following named person or persons to have access to Safe No.....99..¢.3 Shs Bee 
In the vaults of sald bank until written notice to the contrary Is given said bank, 
giving and granting unto sald adeia or deputies, full power and authority to do 
withdrawing or changing from time to time the 

ertalning thereto, Including 
the surrender of sald safe and the keys thereof, all things which sald bank or its 
agents may deem necessary, in and about the premises, as fully to all Intents and 
' miaite or could do If personally present, hereby ratifying and con- 
ie sald deputy or deputies shall do or cause to be done In and 


1 the right of access to this 
safe, we do hereby agree immediately to notify The American Bank of such death, 


Welght 


Sig. of Deputy Age Welght Height, Sig. of Deputy Age 
25 1s0% 4-6 
Bee orc tt ee Onen e  e Ie kth ee 
Address Address 
Date 
Shigt 


tents of the box. The appointment of 
a deputy on a box is nullified upon the 
death of the renter and he ceases to 
have any rights thereafter. 


HE large majority of our boxes are 

rented to two persons as joint renters 
with either to have the right of access; 
but there are many instances where 
both parties must be present every 
time the box is opened. ‘This hap- 
pens mostly in cases where both par- 
ties are trustees for an estate or are 
officers of some lodge or association. 
In some instances three or four 


On the floor of the storage vault 
(above) are 144 bars of silver 
bullion valued at $105,000. For 
storage of suit cases and smaller 
sized packages the charge is 50 
cents per month. The form (on 
the left) is the reverse side of the 
contract card shown on the oppo- 
site page. It provides for the 
appointment of a deputy. Below, 
a corner of the women’s waiting 
room. The department provides 
a men’s smoking room also 


Helght 


RECEIPT 
NUMBER 
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parties must be present every time a box 
is opened and of course the attendants 
of the vault are ever awake to all these 
varied requirements of our renters. 

At times, wives, who are not joint 
renters, will endeavor to gain access 
to a box by producing a key and re- 
questing that they have access thereto 
or that we permit them to extract some 
papers at the request of their husbands. 
Unless they can produce proper written 
authority and prove their identification, 
their visit is of no avail for we are for- 
bidden even to inform them that the 
key of which they hold possession be- 
longs to a box in our 
vault— although we 
may well know such 
is the case. - Later 
developments may 
prove that the wife 
unknown to her hus- 
band, became pos- 
sessor of the key. 
Our action in the 
matter would have 
been the same with 
partners or others 
who are not joint 
renters of the same 
boxes, The! keys, fof 
course, bear only the 
number of the box, 
not the name of the 
vault. 

Every safe deposit 
box has two. keys 
which come direct 
from the factory at 
the time of installa- 
tion of the vault. 
Thesetwo keys should 
be surrendered to the 
renter with the suggestion that he 
carry one key with him and place the 
other key in his desk drawer, office 
safe or other convenient place; so that 
he may have it convenient in the 
event he should lose the other key. 
Should he lose one key, we ask for 
the surrender of the remaining key 


Twenty 


VY Ok RDP & sonts 


VACATION 


WE WILL STORE A SUITCASE 
OF VALUABLES FOR ONLY 


50° A MONTH 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
THE AMERICAN BANK 


WHERE MONTGOMERY CROSSES CALIFORNIA ST 


HOURS: 8 A.M. UNTIL 6 P.M. DAILY 


VISITORS ARE WELCOME 


that we may have the locksmith re- 
move the lock from the door, change 
the tumbler arrangement, make two 
new keys and replace the lock on the 
door—all at the cost of the renter. 
The remaining single key is then use- 
less and is destroyed. This action is 
necessary to prevent the remote possi- 
bility of the finder gaining access to 
that box. When both keys are lost, 
as they sometimes are, it becomes 
necessary to have the locksmith break 
open the lock and substitute a new 
one—also at the expense of the renter. 
Should the lost keys be afterwards 
found, they would be of no use on 
account of the change in the tumbler 
arrangement of the lock. 

For the use of those with brief busi- 
ness requiring only a minute or two 
for removal and return of their boxes, 
we have installed within the vault two 
large attractive steel desks partitioned 
off into six divisions for six persons at 
one time. Others, of course, use the 
twenty private automatically locked 
coupon rooms or one of the two com- 
mittee rooms. Each division of the 
desk is equipped with ink, stub and 
pointed pens, blotters, four sizes of 
envelopes, coupon envelopes, gem clips, 
pins, rubber bands, wet sponge, scratch 
pad and deposit slips, kept replenished. 


een renter of a safe deposit box 
receives a key ring bearing our name 
and address as well as a metal identi- 
fication key tag upon which is stamped 
on one side a registered number and 
the following: “‘Return Keys and Re- 
ceive Reward, or Drop in Any Mail 
Box; on the reverse side is “‘“Ameri- 
can Bank, San Francisco.” The ring 
and tag cost approximately eight cents 
—a good investment, for often it is 
the means of the return of valuable keys. 
We pay a reward of $1.00 for the re- 
turn of lost keys and charge to the 
renter. It has been our practice not to 
charge a key deposit when the renter 
is known to us or appears reliable. 


YOUR SAFES 
MUCH SAFER 


BUT OUR VAULTS 
ARE SAFEST 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


WHERE MONTGOMERY CROSSES CALIFORNIA ST 


BOXES: $4.00 UP A YEAR 
STORAGE: 50c UP A MONTH 


HOURS: 8 A.M. UNTIL 6 P.M. DAILY 
VISITORS ARE WELCOME 


MAY BE SAFE 


1S THE 


TOMORROW 


YOU WORRIED ABOUT 


YE Sola 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
THE AMERICAN BANK 


WHERE MONTGOMERY CROSSES CALIFORNIA ST. 


BOXES: $4.00 UP A YEAR 
STORAGE: SOc UP A MONTH 


HOURS: 8 A.M. UNTIL 6 P.M. DAILY 
VISITORS ARE WELCOME 


However, we always charge a key de- 
posit of $2.00 to those renting a box 
for a period of less than a year, the de- 
posit being refunded upon the sur- 
render of both keys. Our boxes rent 
for prices ranging from $4.00 up to 
$100 a year. 

When a prospect inquires for a box 
we always show him a $5.00 box un- 
less we have reason to believe he may 
take a larger one. Then if the pros- 
pect wishes a lower price box, we can 
satisfy him. Otherwise, we might have 
a stubborn customer on our hands. 
Our minimum rental of $4.00 is 50 
cents to $1.00 higher than some of our 
competitors. Nevertheless, we lose 
but one or two sales a year on account 
of that fact, and we attribute this good 
showing to our method of approach. 

Additional to our main vault, or 
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securities vault as we call it, we havea 
general storage vault in which is stored 


silver bullion, valued at times upwards. 


of a million dollars. These bars weigh 
approximately 1,000 oz. each and are 
worth approximately $700, being 999 
thousandths fine silver. This bullion is 
sent in to us by various smelters and 
banks for storage. They sell it to 
foreign banks and they in turn ship it 
to the Orient where the silver is used 
for coinage and the arts. The Far 
East especially is a “sink hole’’ for 
silver bullion. 

This storage vault is also used for 
the storage of bulky packages such as 
valises, suitcases, trunks, boxes, barrels, 
etc., containing silverware, souvenirs, 
paintings, bric-a-brac, laces, rugs, old 
books, models of inventions and other 
valuable articles too bulky for the 
securities vault. During the summer 
much emergency storage is handled for 
those going on a vacation and the 
charge of but fifty cents a month for a 
package the size of a suitcase or 
smaller is quite reasonable for the 
service and protection rendered. 

Additional service, such as a tele- 
phone booth (no charge for local calls), 
distilled drinking water, women’s wait- 
ing room and men’s smoking room, 
are all included in the rental cost of 
a box. 

To help keep the department sold, 
we print inexpensive inserts like those 
reproduced herewith. They are en- 
closed with every bill sent out to cover 
the forthcoming year in advance, and 
with every receipt for rentals paid. 
We believe the insert is responsible for 
considerable of our increased business, 
particularly in our storage vault. 


The Romance of Banking Terms 


By WILLIAM NELSON TAFT 


HAD dropped in at Jerry Sander- 
son’s ‘“‘hunting lodge’’—a tiny den 
of a room to which Jerry retires when 
he gets on the trail of a word which 
has an obscure derivation or a phrase 
which leads him back into the musty 
archives of the Middle Ages—explain- 
ing to him that I’d like to have some 
light upon the origin of terms used in 
connection with financial operations. 
‘Banks and banking, money and all 
that sort of thing,’ I went on, for 
Jerry is the type of chap who lives 
mainly inside his books and the words 
which make them. Among his asso- 
ciates he’s known as a “‘scientific 
etymologist.” To those of us who 
employ fewer syllables, he’s a “‘word- 
hound,” with a determination and 
steadfastness of purpose that would 
make a bulldog look like a jellyfish. 
‘““You must know the history of the 
word ‘bank’ itself,’ Jerry answered, 


tearing himself away from the volume 
in front of him with a visible struggle. 
‘Every schoolboy is familiar with 
that.’ I winced, but remained silent. 

‘** ‘Bank’ comes down to us from the 
early Italians who were among the 
first recognized money-lenders in 
Europe,”’ continued Jerry, in the tone 
of one who addresses the first-primer 
class. ‘‘The three gilt balls of the 
pawnbroker are nothing less than an 
adaptation of the coat-of-arms of 
the House of Lombardy. These Italian 
money-lenders were accustomed to 
transact their business from a banco, 
a bench or counter placed in what 
we would call ‘the financial part of 
the city.’ And the benches were 
more than a convenience. They were 
a symbol, a mark of the business in 
which their owner was employed and 
it was therefore only natural that when 
the practice of lending money and 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Forms Will Be Smaller and Thinner 


How to Reduce Printing and Stationery Bills by a Diet of 
Economy and Still Increase the Efficiency of the System 


premier user and waster of paper. 

Seven million tons a year does 
not suffice the appetite. It is an ex- 
pensive taste as every bank cashier 
who is checking costs in these days of 
low interest rates, well knows. 

One of the surprises, while gathering 
forms from all sections of the country, 
is the wide divergence of opinion con- 
cerning the amount of paper that 
should be used for a deposit ticket or a 
ledger sheet. One bank will have a 
liability card comparable in size to the 
school geography map of the world 

back in the days when that useful book 

screened bean shooting operations from 
the eyes of the teacher. Its neighbor 
bank a couple of hundred miles away 
uses a neat little card that carries the 
same information in half the area. 

The advantages of the smaller size 


BS United States is the world’s 


THE WHITNEY-CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


pe 


OF NEW ORLEANS . 


no 118850 


By FRANK LOOMIS BEACH 


Auditor, Hibernia Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Portland, Oregon 


are not only the saving in paper stock, 
but also the saving in filing equipment 
and what is often of the most impor- 
tance, space. A saving in space may 
permit placing a file within reach of a 
teller, instead of outside his cage, or 
enable five people to work in the space 
of four, or provide an arrangement of 
quarters, otherwise impractical, for 
operation free from handicap in the 
department. 

In transfer filing the question of 
space is always acute. Many banks 
are forced to destroy records within 
two to seven years. Other banks are 
obliged to rent space in fire-proof 
storage buildings or make expensive 
alterations for storage in the basement. 


LEDGER CARD No. 


SHEET AO 


With these thoughts in mind, we 
will examine here a few forms collected 
from various parts of the country that 
economize space without sacrificing 
efficiency. Comparison of the forms 
illustrated with those used in other 
banks reveals the fact that many in- 
stitutions are using, for the same 
purpose, twice the number of square 
inches, and even more. 

A saving in paper, however, will 
never offset an increase in_ labor. 
Where a form fits a window envelope, 
making it smaller is a disadvantage, 
even when the amount of copy per- 
mits. The smaller form will slide after 
being sealed in the envelope and per- 
mit figures to show through the open- 
ing, or cover the address. It pays to 
standardize on one or two sizes of 
window envelopes, and to draft the 
various enclosures accordingly. 


IN ACCOUNT WITH 


REMARKS 


THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK 
HOUSTON 
TEXAS 


BALANCE FORWARDED i 


CHECKS 


DEPOSIT DATE BALANCE 


[ose | oerosis | 


hen 
BALANCE 


DEPOSITED | v 
a { 


Form 16 40M-1-23 W.P 


Woodlawn Trust & Savings Bank 


4) CHICAGO, ILL 
PAY ROLL 
FOR 


Tots} amount of each 
denomination 


Pennies 


S0< Packages 


Nickels 


$2.00 Packages 


Dimes 
$5.00 Packages 


WITHDRAWAL 


ACCOURT NUMBER 


Received of the SOCIETY FOR SAVINGS the above sum. 


DOLLARS CENTS 


LIST EACH ITEM SEPARATELY 


enema fg P, 


DEPOSITED 


in SOCIETY FOR SAVINGS tn THE CiTY OF CLEVELAND 
ORK CREDIT ACCOUNT IN NAME OF 


ADDRESS 


Quarters 


$10.00 Packager 


VALUE COLLATERAL $ ON 192 


APPRAISED BY LOANING OFricer 


Halves Lotter and Mo 


410,00 Packages . | 


SECURITY OR EWOORSER 


Credit | Balarce 


Ones &Twos 


$25 & $50 Phus 


Eee 


Fives 


Tens 


Twenties 


rhage lls 


(1 and 5) Machine bookkeeping forms that save over the usual 11- or 
The form of the Second National is 8% inches wide by 
It saves through printing the date of the posting only 
once and that opposite the balance, and by taking advantage of the fact 
that only the occasional check runs over $10,000.00 and room for such large 
debits does not need to be left in all three columns. 
same number of items as a 12-inch width. In New Orleans the bank ma- 
-chines are set to pick up the old balance on a tally sheet. 
(2) Commercial deposit ticket 334 by 54 inches. 


12-inch width. 
914 inches deep. 


the problem of filing deposit tickets. 


(3) Savings ledger card 414 by 7 inches used by the First Trust and Sav- 
By having the pickup balance on a tally roll or 


ings Bank of Akron, Ohio. 


purpose. 


The form handles the 


This form simplifies 


journal sheet this size is equally suited for machine posting, though in 
other installations as much as six inches in width is used for the same 
Interest does not need a separate column, as it is distinguished 
by a separate color of ink. 

(4) Two and three-quarters by six payroll wanted slip. 

(6 and 7) Savings deposit and withdrawal slips used by the Ohio Society 
for Savings, of Cleveland, The size is 234 x 5 inches. 

(8) Five by eight liability card used by the Hibernia Commercial and 


Savings Bank of Portland, Oregon. This form is spaced for machine posting. 


paper feeds. 


By putting the interest rate at the top, margin is gained for holding the 
The secondary liability is on a separate card. 
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In laying out the copy for the 
printer, specify six- and eight-point 
type and condensed faces. With a 
condensed type, seven words will go 
where only five from a more expanded 
font would fit. From a majority of 
their commercial customers, printérs 
find a demand for display types and 
the tendency is to use as large size as 
will fill the space. Neatness, however, 
is acquired with less ink and more 
margin. With a little study of type, 
it is possible to get the required copy 
neatly laid out on a sheet reduced 
possibly 50 per cent from the previous 
area. 


pe THE purpose you have in mind is 
explained clearly tothe printer, he can 
assist materially in arranging compact 
designs, but too much should not be 
expected from one who is not familiar 
with the use to which the printed blank 
is to be put and a tentative layout 
should be prepared by the bank system 
man. Sometimes the habit of using 
large type sizes will be found so per- 
sistent that it is necessary not only to 
mark the type size, but to keep sending 
the proof back until the composing 
room is convinced that you mean it. 
It is essentially the same argument that 
arises between architects and contrac- 
tors. But it pays to spend a little 
extra time in thought and in correcting 
proofs. Once a design is right, it 
saves time for everyone that has to use 
it and it may not need reconsidering 
again at length in years. Keep a note 
book in which to jot down ideas as 
they come to mind. It is thus possible 
to make changes when reprinting is 
needed. 

A helpful method is to assign a 
number to every form and print it in 
very small type in a lower corner. 
Reserve a hundred numbers for each 
department, such as 100 to 199 for 
savings, 200 to 299 for commercial, 
300 to 399 for trust, and so on, and 
assign numbers as new blanks are 
designed. By this hundred method all 
forms for the same department appear 
automatically together in stockroom, 
form book, purchase and quotation 
files. Suggested changes can be noted 
lightly in pencil alongside the form in 
the form book, which book should be 
consulted before a new order is placed. 

The saving that compact forms effect 
in printing bills, results not only from 
‘ the reduced weight of paper stock re- 
quired, but also from the fact that the 
job often can go on a smaller press, or 
can run “two on.” 

In filmg space, a material item is 
thickness — a factor particularly notice- 
able in card records. A card should 
be no thicker than required for the 
particular purpose. A thinner card 
may possibly necessitate better quality 
but even so, will probably cost no 
more. And if it should later prove 


desirable to use a typewriter or a 
posting machine, the greater flexibility 
of stock will prove a _ considerable 
advantage. 

Obviously, with paper stock as with 
cards, thickness limits the capacity of 
a file. Most bank forms do not need 
stock heavier than 16 pound—in some 
cases, less. This weight is advan- 
tageous also when carbon copies are to 
be made. On the occasional form, 
however, that has printing on both 
sides, white stock in the 16-pound 
weight may show through, and in 
such cases it is better to use a tint or 
a heavier weight. 

Much of bank printing is of internal 
forms that customers never see. Low 
priced, unwatermarked paper is en- 
tirely satisfactory. In fact, some of 
the largest banks are eliminating print- 
ing entirely on temporary forms, and 
use a stencil process instead. Recent 
developments in stencil making permit 
the use of this method with satis- 
factory results where appearance is not 
especially important. The saving is 
considerable where runs are small and 
the ruling complicated. The stencil 
can be made in the bank with but 
little more effort than the preparation 
of the original copy and the running 
can be done either in the bank or by 
an outside shop. 

Another saving in form designing is 
gained by reducing the number of 


When the Bank Loses Its Setoff ; 


colors. 
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A job well laid out in black — 


alone, will be as neat in many instances © 


as red and black both, and it saves 


one entire run through the press. 
With ruled forms often the horizontal 


ruling needs to be fairly complete 


while one or two lines only are re- 
quired vertically. The 


machine and the vertical lines can be 
done in the one run on the printing 
press. 7 


Perforating can be done on the 
printing press, the resulting line of ; 


black hyphens usually being no ob- 
jection. 


by using perforating rules that score 
too shallow for easy tearing of the 
paper along the perforation line. 

Printing on filing envelopes can be 
largely eliminated by purchasing blank 
envelopes, at a considerable saving, 
from the wholesale paper houses and 
labeling them with the bank’s address- 
ing machine. This cuts the printing 
bill and saves tying up much money in 
large runs. 

The subject of bank form design and 
specifications pays handsome divi- 
dends on the time required for its 
study. A reduction in the number of 
square inches or the thickness may 
bring many incidental advantages. 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


ENRY WILSON was 
ruptcy, and was discussing his 
position at a meeting of the creditors. 
‘““Here’s my situation in a small 
nutshell,” Wilson was saying. ‘I owe 
$25,000, and my property’ll bring 
about $9,000 if it goes through the 
bankruptcy court, but I’m perfectly 
willing to admit that the property’s 
worth more than that to me. Now, 
then, will you people agree to take 
fifty cents on a dollar and call it 
square?” 

The X bank was one of the creditors, 
and the cashier was at the meeting. 

““Where’ll you get the money?” the 
cashier demanded. 

“My brother will put up the cash, 
the moment the creditors sign the 
agreement.”’ 

“If we sign up, what guarantee have 
we got that we’ll get our 50 per cent?” 
the cashier persisted. 

“T’ll see that the money is deposited 
in your bank for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the agreement,” was the 
positive reply. “‘Now, do you men 


accept that proposition, or not?’ 
“We do,’ was the unanimous re- 
sponse —including the bank cashier. 


in bank- — 


A few days later the creditors signed 
up the agreement, the money was 
deposited as arranged, and checks were 
issued to the creditors for 50 per cent 
of their claims— which the bank refused 
to pay. 

“The bankrupt owed us $13,000, and 
we'll simply set off the deposit against 
our debt under the provision of the 
Bankruptcy Law which says that in 
case of mutual debts one debt shall be 
set off against the other,” the bank 
explained. 

“But that doesn’t apply to a case 
like this, where the money was deposited 
for a special purpose and you were a 
party to the arrangement,” the credit- 
ors contended, and the Tennessee 
Supreme Court in a case reported in 
122 Tennessee, 164, ruled in favor of 
the creditors. 

“All these facts were well known to 
the bank when it received its deposit,” 


pas Ale 


horizontal — 
ruling can be done with a ruling — 


Once in awhile it is necessary 
to insist on deep scoring of the per- | 
forations, as the tendency in print- — 
shops is to protect the inking rollers © 


no 


i 
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said the Tennessee Supreme Court. - 


“Tt knew it was not intended as a pay- 
ment and did not treat it as such. The 
bank could not fail to understand that 
it was intended that this money should 
be added to the other assets for the gen- 
eral benefit as it equitably ought to be.” 
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With the Camera 


COPYRIGHT, KEYSTONE 
The money center 
of Milwaukee 
COPYRIGHT, KEYSTONE 


mirrored in the 
In the old days, : Milwaukee River, 
banks and credi- : ; looking south 
tors weren’t so toward Grand 
willing to extend Avenue Bridge, 
time. The debtor Reading from the 
paid or went to left—the First 
debtors’ prison. 


National Bank 
One of the curiosi- Building, the 


ties of Williams- = ce a 4 ae Marshall & Lsley 
burg, Va., is the 2 : : Bank and the 


old Debtors’ ft mA. : Les oe : < Pabst Building 


Prison, long since 
boarded up 


COPYRIGHT, EWING GALLOWAY 

Above: The home of the Ministry 

of Finance in Budapest, Hungary, 

looks more like a cathedral than a 
public building 


COPYRIGHT, KEYSTONE INTERNATIONAL 

Left: A strong-box of the Sixteenth 
Century in contrast with one of the 
vaults of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank at the annual Busi- 


Sixteenth Century Strong Box > ness Show in New York 
G : ‘ 


facade # es COPYRIGHT, KEYSTONE 
Right: The temporary quarters of 
the Bank of England in Finsbury 
Circus, London, while the original 
bank building is being torn down 
and rebuilt. Completion 
of the new building will 


take two years 


Twenty-four 
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The Question: Long or Short Copy? 


The Answer Is ‘‘Either,’’ Because Both Styles of Bank 
Advertisements Have Their Place; Other Publicity Ideas 


a moot question in bank adver- 

tising. I think a good deal 
depends upon how interesting the 
advertising is. A hasty reader will 
“set”? short copy but a more leisurely 
one may be better convinced by 
longer advertisements. 

I am reproducing samples of three 
series of rather long-copy advertise- 
ments (Fig. 1), together with the 
comments of their sponsors, as follows: 

Tri-City Clearing House Association, 
La Salle County, Illinois: “‘I am send- 
ing you a series of ads that the Tri- 
City Clearing House banks of LaSalle, 
Peru and Oglesby have been running 
for several weeks in an attempt to 
educate the public in consulting their 
banker. These advertisements have 
produced much favorable comment. 
Our banks will also pool their ads this 
year and run several series on Christ- 
mas Savings Clubs in every daily 
paper in our district.”*—S. J. Marshall, 
secretary, LaSalle County Bankers 
Federation. 

The Old National Bank, Spokane, 
Wash., A. F. Brunkow, publicity 
manager: “Believing that you will be 
interested to know that the Old 
National Bank is running a new series 
of advertisements, we are pleased to 
enclose copies of the ads that have 
appeared in the papers during the 


lbs copy or short copy is still 


The Business of 
a Bank 


HE problem of bank manage- Banking has its expenses, its 


ment is to keep in position to 
meet the demands of depositors; 
and, at the same time, to lend a 
Portion of the funds on deposit at 
rates which will cover expenses and 
earn a reasonable profit. 


Certain items of operation cost 
must be met—as in any business, 

What is left from 
gross earningsafter 
meeting operating 
expenses consti- 
tutes “profit.” 


As the business 
of a well-managed, 
service-giving 
bank expands, 
more capital is re- 
quired, just as in 
any growing bus- 


oo 
iness. cORs 


Some one has apt- 
ly said that “the bus- 
ness of a bank may 
be divided into three 
parts—obtaining 
money on deposit; 
putting it out at 
work, and watching 
it while it is work- 


risks, its losses, just as every other 
line of business does. 

A bank has a responsibility to 
depositors to which there is noth- 
ing akin in mercantile lines. 

The depositor rightfully expects 
his bank to return his money on 
demand; or to Pay it to someone 
else, on his order. 


ee 


The stockholder 
who contributes 
his money to the 
bank’s capital ex 
Pects a fair return 
on his investment. 


However, the 
stockholder can- 
not expect the 
bank to return his 
capital at any 


Therefore a well- 
managed bank cannot distribute all 
of its net profits among stock- 
holders. A surplus is created— 
in effect, additional working 
capital. 

A bank, like any business or in- 
dividual, should build a surplus. 

There are years of depression 
when bank earnings are low—a 
condition common to the business 
world. More reason for retaining 
as surplus some of the bank’s earn- 
ings in the business. 


time. 


The laws quite properly put the 
rights of the depositor before those 
of the stockholder 


So, contrary to the views held 
in some quarters that banking 
is a business in which swollen 
profits are made, it is one which 
requires diligent effort to make a 
suitable return on capital invested. 

Banking is a good business. But 
it is not one in which “swollen 
fortunes” are made, 


The Old National Bank 


OF SPOKANE 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., New York City 


past few weeks. This series, which is 
something entirely new in bank ad- 
vertising, will cover all of the phases 
of banking. The articles are informa- 
tive discussions of what banks do, how 
they do it, who the interests behind 
the banks are, and how financial in- 
stitutions contribute to the com- 
munity’s well-being. 

“It is our hope that the copy will 
promote a wider knowledge of banks 
among all the people, and encourage 
a sympathetic mutual understanding 
between the bank and the depositor. 
We believe that you will agree with us 
that banking methods and aims should 
be more fully understood by the 
public. This, we think, is a move in 
the right direction to accomplish it. 

“A copy of a letter which we are 
sending to a selected mailing list is 
also enclosed. A copy of one of the 
ads accompanied the letter, and was 
sent to create a greater interest among 
readers of bank advertising.”’ 

The Huron & Erie Mortgage Cor- 
poration, London, Ont.: This adver- 
tisement was sent me by G. L. Spry, 
advertising manager. He didn’t say 
much about it but I myself want to 
say that it is full of human interest 
and for that reason, the length of the 
copy doesn’t matter. 


ARRANGED somewhat on the order of 
a department store advertisement was 
the full-page of the Anglo-California 
Trust Company, San Francisco, 


Friends For Fifty Years 


Mr. Robert Logan is the veteran constable of 
Canada’s National Railways at London Depot. 


Back in 1874, Mr. Logan opened a 
Savings Account with The Huron & 
Erie, We are proud to say he is still , 


customer 


Mr. Logan has watched this 
institution develop from a small office 
into a financial stronghold with a chain 
of Branches throughout Canada that 
now safeguard the savings of over 30,000 
people. 


The genial constable knows the valuc 
of “courtesy.” His own reputation for 
extending courtesies to travellers using 
Canada’s National Railways is wide- 
spread, 


“Courtesy” has won for The Huron & 
Erie scores of lasting friendships. Many 
of these had their beginning forty, fifty 


* Mr. Li "s fone: 
cal ocantati Peart aA. ogan relales some of his experiences 


lo Sir Henry Thornton, 


Itis constantly the aim of Huron & Erie Officers 
to win such friendships for this sound old Institution. 


Huron &Erie 


MORTGAGE CORPORATION 
“Older than the Dominion of Canada” 


Four Branches in London 
Richmond opposite Post Office 
Dundas opposite Rectory 
T.G Meredith k.C 
President 


Market Square 
Corner Elmwood and Wortley 

Hume Cronyn, 
General Manager 


Fig. 1. 


Rather long, but interesting 


announcing the opening of its Market- 
Ellis Branch. Concerning it, R. D. 
Brigham, vice-president, writes me: 

“During the early part of October, 
1924, the Anglo-California Trust Com- 
pany published the first full-page news- 
paper advertisement ever published 
by a bank in San Francisco: The 
occasion was the opening of our new 
Market-Ellis Branch Bank and the 
full-page advertisement was published 
in all the local newspapers. 

““A comparatively few years ago a 
department store published the first 
full-page newspaper advertisement. 
Today department stores use one or 
more full pages in announcing sales 
and offering special merchandise. It is 
altogether possible that banks may 
find it profitable to use full-page news- 
paper advertisements in selling the 
many services the completely equipped 
bank has to offer.” 

Editorially, the Examiner said: “‘In 
Tuesday’s Examiner there appeared, 
for the first time, a full-page advertise- 
ment of a bank. It was inserted by the 
Anglo-California Trust Company, on 
the occasion of the establishment of 
its sixth branch in this city. In 1909, 
this institution had total deposits of 
only $602,188. Today it has total 


deposits of $47,615,918. 
“Such an announcement is signifi- . 
cant of a good deal more than the 


When you have in mind 
any considerable extension 
of your business— 


Consult 
Your Banker 


—He ts fully informed as to the trend of 
general business conditions and can, 
therefore, give you a sound opinion as 
to whether the proposed extension is 
timely or whether it should be post- 
poned awhile. 


—A business man who habitually consults 
his banker before making large busi- 
ness extensions gives proof, by this very 
act, that he is a man who believes in 
adequate forethought and investiga- 
tion. Such a man is one that bankers 
can lend to with confidence. He 
creates credit for himself. 


—Frequently a business extension brings 
unexpected expenditures. If your 
banker has been informed about the 


extension in advance, and is convinced 
that it isa wise one, he will be more 
likely to advance money to meet any 
unforeseen needs. 


Tri-City 
Clearing House 
Association 


Peru National Bank 
Oglesby Ste Hank 


La Salle Nahonal Rank — La Salle Savings Bank 
Ja Salle State Bank Peru State Bank 
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We Have 35,000 Depositors4 
And Room and Welcome (Ff 


ft 
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For 35,000 More ‘ 


Announcing a Guide-Chart 


that shows at once how every man may 


Commercial Banking 
Trust Department 
Interest Accounts 


Meeting the Needs 


Safe-Deposit Vaults 


best protect his family and property 


TEVER your situation — property —respon- 

sibility —this chart of the seven-basic trust plans 

will guide you quickly to the right solution. It sums 

up and divides into 7 simple plans the fundamentals 

of our years of experience in helping men safeguard 

the money they leave. It is of equal importance to 

men of large affairs and to the man just building up 
his property. 

Whether or not you have made provision for the 
future, it may enable you to make arrangements that 
mean thousands of dollars to the estate. Copy on 
request. “Confidential conference without obligation. 


‘TRUST DEPARTMENT 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF TRE CTY OF EW YORE 


115 BROADWAY BROAD and BEAVER STREETS 20 EAST 45th STREET 


of a Greater Philadelphia 


OST busy men and women seldom pause to think that 
there is idealism, anticipation—even romance — in 
bricks, mortar, stone and steel. 
The new Franklin, Trust Building, at the Southwest 
Corner of Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, was erected 
to meet our present requirements and also to provide 
for the future growth of a greater Philadelphia. 


Franklin Trust Day and Night Banking Service has 
become an important factor in the business life of our 
City—daily, scores of individuals and firms are joining 
our family of satisfied depositors because they know 
Made that the same progressive policy which has contributed 
Your Will? © the growth of our company in the past will domi- 
i» nantly continue in the future. 


Have You 


Open your account taday—and “GROW WITH US 


Capital and Surplus... $3,000,000.00 
Resources, over 


FRANKLIN TRUST 
COMPANY 


Southwest Corner Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets 


ru Phila, Ofer Deleware tne. Ofer 
Futrysrcond ned Marker Se Dlaware Ave, and Market 


HUDSON TRUST COMPANY 


S. E. cor. Bergenline Avenue and Hackensack Plank Road, West Hoboken, N. J. 


all wih 


UR new home was built not only to take care of the needs of 
our present customers but also to provide for the growth of 
another generation at least. We are already serving 35,000 deposi- 
tors; we have ample room and facilities to serve 35,000 more. 
We have faith in the future of the North Hudson communities, and 
we have proved that faith by building for the future as well as for 
the present. 


You are cordially invited to inspect our building and to use our 
financial service. 


And Newark and Hudson Streets, Hoboken, N. J. 


America’s Largest Exclusively Day - and - NIGHT Bank 


Fig. 2. Something new in New York, a striking ad from Philadelphia and a housewarming in West Hoboken 


enlargement of a single financial in- 
stitution. It means that San Francisco 
itself has reached the main highroad 
of economic greatness and that the 
banks, cash registers of progress, reflect 
thatwact.. 


Rererrine to ‘“‘“Guide Chart” adver- 
tisement of the Trust Department of 
the Seaboard National Bank, New 
York (Fig. 2), John A. Burns, trust 
officer, says: 

“This simple digest of a subject so 
surrounded with tradition, law and 
current decisions with respect to tax 
matters, has not been easy and has 
occupied our attention for a consider- 
able time. Our thought throughout 
has been that the average man’s 
procrastination in making a_ will, 
placing his property in trust or other- 
wise safeguarding the future, has been 
largely due to a lack of understanding 
of the importance of so doing, which we 
feel has been the outcome of the com- 
plications with which the subject has 
appeared to be surrounded.” 


Recarprne the black and white ad- 
vertisement of the Franklin Trust 
Company, Philadelphia (Fig. 2), H. E. 
Jones, assistant to the president writes: 

“Enclosed herewith are proofs of 
two advertisements which we have just 
released, one featuring ‘Meeting the 
Needs of a Greater Philadelphia’ which 
attracted so much favorable attention 
that we received letters from various 
sources, complimenting us on _ the 
production of one of the outstanding 
ads of the year in Philadelphia; one 
of our large department stores thought 


so well of the idea that it was adopted 
and featured by them in the publicity 
of their anniversary sale. 

“These advertisements are patterned 
after the proverbial, double-edged 
sword and contain a brief additional 
thought placed in the small box ar- 
rangement to the left of the subject. 
We have conerete evidence of the pull- 
ing power of this arrangement, and 
therefore expect to make it a regular 
feature in all of our publicity.” 


An Onto bank recently put on a 
‘Boosters’ Campaign’? among five 
teams composed of employees of the 
institution. It lasted one month and 
resulted in a lot of new business for 
the bank. A system of credits was 
worked out whereby cash prizes were 
to be awarded on the basis of the actual 
business obtained. <A ‘“‘booster,’ upon 
soliciting a prospect for banking or 
safe deposit business, left a card to be 
presented at the bank so that proper 
credit was given. In one of the large 
newspaper advertisements which ac- 
companied the campaign this state- 
ment was made: ‘‘We hope you will 
open a new account in some depart- 
ment, or build up an old account, ‘and 
when you do, please ask the teller to 
credit the new business you bring to the 
bank to some friend who works here.” 

The prizes to employees ranged 
from $100 down to $5.00. 


Recentry the Hudson Trust Com- 
pany of West Hoboken, N. J., held a 
‘“‘housewarming”’ in its fine new home, 
an interior view of which is illustrated in 
the reproduced advertisement (Fig. 2). 


The company had been doing business 
in the new building for several weeks 
before the formal opening. A special 
newspaper advertising campaign con- 
sisting of large-sized advertisements — 
about a quarter of a page—was run 
for a week or more preceding the 
Saturday afternoon and evening set 
for the reception. The advertisements 
were illustrated with drawings of the 
interior and exterior of the building 
drawn by Robert Ball, the well-known 
New York architectural artist. 
Officers, directors and employees 
acted as a_ reception committee. 
Visitors to the number of several 
thousand were conducted through the 
entire building and shown its many 
interesting features as a banking plant. 
The word-of-mouth advertising and 
the press notices arising from this event 
were very valuable to the in stitution. 


Arrorneys are in position to turn a 
lot of work towards banks and trust 
companies with which they are on 
friendly terms—and vice versa. The 
financial institution should not engage 
in practices which in the eyes of the 
lawyer amount to encroaching upon 
his preserves. Drawing wills is one of 
those things. If you seek the co-opera- 
tion of the member of your local bar, 
it is well to adopt the policy of urging 
prospects to consult their own at- 
torneys about their wills or in connec- 
tion with any legal matter that may 
arise in their financial affairs. It is 
the policy of many banks and trust 
companies to retain the attorney who 
served as counsel for the testator. 

As a good will effort, a Minneapolis 
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bank reproduced a picture of the 
United States Supreme Court, framed 
it, and presented one to each attorney 
in the city. On the picture were the 
words ‘Compliments of Trust Depart- 
ment, Midland National Bank.’ The 
picture was hung conspicuously in 
most of the lawyers’ offices. 


Tue convincing method of reproduc- 
ing newspaper clippings was used 
successfully by the Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, in the “Tale of 
a Will” advertisement shown (Fig. 3). 


Ir HAS been well said that the New 
Business or Extension Department 
might well be called the good will 
department because the creation of 
good will ought to be one of the chief 
functions. People naturally like to do 
business where it is pleasant and where 
they are treated with genuine courtesy 
and their business handled with effi- 
ciency. That is the spirit which ought 
to be inculcated in every employee of 
the institution. The New Business 
Department cannot do its best work 
until everybody connected with the 
bank has this spirit of cheerful co- 
operation and is ready to back up the 
promises of courtesy and service that 
are made in the advertising. 


One OF THE important functions of 
the New Business Department has to 
do with the free publicity to be ob- 
tained by securing the publication in 
daily newspapers and weekly and 
monthly financial journals of news 
articles, photographs, etc., concerning 
the institution or interviews with its 
officers upon topics of current interest. 
A publicity manager with journalistic 
as well as bank training can frequently 
find material in connection with the 
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—An editonal published in the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce October 29, 1924 


BANKERS TRUST COMPAN 


Downtown Office: 
16 Wall Street 


Fifth avenue Office: 


at 42nd Sircet 


Fifty-seventh Street Offic 
at Madison Avenu 
Paris Office: 2 & 5 Place Vendome 


London Office: 26 Old Broad Street 


Fig. 3. 


bank’s activities which would be of 
interest to the public and of benefit 
to the institution if properly presented. 
Under this head come official changes, 
dividends, increase of capital, improve- 
ment of quarters, and business and 
financial matters of public interest. 


Tuere 1s a successful play called 
“The First Year.’”’ During the week 
that it ran at a theater in a New Jersey 
city, a local trust company co-operated 
with the press agent for the show by 
offering to award $50 in savings 
accounts to the first five babies born 
during the week to parents, residents 
of the city, who were married since 
the corresponding date of the preceding 
year—the first year of their married 
life. The prizes were: To the first 
baby born during the week, $25; to 
the second baby, $10; to the next 
three, $5 each. 


Tue trade-mark of the Hennepin 
County Savings Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is a beehive. So when the 
bank moved to a new building the 
headline “‘Our Bees are Swarming to 
a New Hive” (Fig. 3) was particularly 
appropriate. 


Tue problem of automobile parking 
is beginning to be noticed in bank 
advertising. Some banks have a 
private parking space for customers in 
the rear of their buildings and make a 
feature of that fact. The Peoples 
National Bank of White Plains is 
located on a large plaza and advertises, 
as shown (Fig. 3), ‘““cBank Where It’s 
Easy to Park.” 


Tose who have been familiar with 
Syracuse, N. Y., will recall that that 
hustling city was long bisected by 
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the old Erie Canal. 
Erie Barge Canal has been completed 
the bed of the old canal has been filled 


up in the business section and the y 


century-old barrier between the north 
side and the south side of the city has 
been removed. That fact was fittingly 
celebrated in Syracuse and the First 
Trust & Deposit Company, at that 
time published the interesting histori- 
cal advertisement ‘“‘A United Bank for 
a United City” (Fig 3). 


As A FOLDER to go with customers’ 
statements and canceled checks the 
First National Bank of Brooklyn 
reproduced by photostatic process 
the page from The Daily Gazette of 
Williamsburg of May 11, 1852, showing 
a news item about the opening of the 
Williamsburg City Bank, predecessor 
of the First National. 
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Lanp Trust CERTIFICATES,” a new 
form of investment, is told about in an 
interesting booklet by The Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the 
Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank, 
Minneapolis, is told of in a good 
booklet. Another booklet worth send- 
ing for if you are interested in artistic 
things is ‘“‘A Bit of Old Philadelphia 
for Present Day Service,”’ a rare piece 
of work by the Provident Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


Tue Finance Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington D. C., has issued a 
most comprehensive analysis of the 
McFadden-Pepper Bill to amend the 
National Bank Act, the Federal Reserve 
Act and other Federal statutes relating 
to banking. C. B. Upham, of the Fi- 
nance Department will answer inquiries. 


A United Bank for A United City 


= 


Firat Trust & Deposit Co. 
1919-1924 


] 


Trust 


& Deposit Company of Onondaga First National Bank 
1869-1919 1863-1919 


“The Bank 


of Personal 


Bank Where It’s  Basy to Park 


That may seem like a rather unus- 
ual reason for choosing The Peoples 
National as your bank, but so many 
persons have called our attention to 
the fact that customers, especially 
women, driving here jn their own 
ears have no traffic difficulties to con- 
tend with, we feel we ought to em- 
phasize that fact. 


When in addition to convenience 
you find here safety. service and cour- 
tesy, what more can you ask? 


Peoples National Bank - 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 6125,000.00 


Trust & Deposit 


State Bank of Syracuse 1872-1914 


Eompany of Onondaga Service 
1869-1919 


First National Bank 1863-1919 | 
New York Stare Banking Co, 1877-1902 


Robert Gere Bank 1880-1900 


Since the enlarged ~ 


AS a financial institution firmly 
established both on the North 
Side and the South Side, we natur- 
ally rejoice in the final removal of 
the old Erie Canal, that barrier 
which for so many 
years divided our city in 
more ways than one. 

In connection with the 
celebration of this happy 
occasion, it is appropri- 
ate to refer briefly to the 
history of this institution 
so closely identified 
with both the North 
and South Sides of 
Syracuse. 


The Trust and Deposit 
Company of Onondaga, 
located for almost forty 
years on the threshold 
of the North Side, was 
the seventh trust com- 


South Warren 
at Washington 


pany in New York State. This is 
now our North Side Office. 


The First National Bank was estab- 
lished in 1863 on the South Side. The 
merger of these two old 
institutions into the First 
Trust and Deposit Com- 
pany united strong finan- 
cial interests represent- 
ing all sections of the city. 


The various mergersand 
absorptions that have 
taken place to form the 
First Trust and Deposit 
Co. are shown in the dia- 
gram printed above, 
Thus it is readily seen 
that this institution is a 
united bankand it stands 
today strong and fully 
equipped to serve a 
= united city in every 
financial matter. 


FIRST TRUST & DEPOSIT CoO. 


North Salina 
at James 


Plaza Building Depot Plaza White Plains, N. Y. 


Utilizing the news item, vitalizing a trade-mark, parking and banking, and tying up with a local event 


South Salina 
at Colvin 
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It protects the very heart 


Twenty-seven 


of the check 


HAT check your depositor 

writes becomes money—his 
money—the minute he signs it. On 
its way from his desk to your bank 
it passes through the hands of a 
number of people, probably un- 
known to him. Perhaps he takes 
their honesty for granted, but 
should he! How can he be sure 
that one of them, a forger, will not 
raise the amount of his check, so 
that it will read for several times 
the amount intended, before it 
reaches the teller’s window? 


Of course, you of his bank use 


every precaution in paying checks ; 
yet, so clever are professional 
crooks, that the yearly check-fraud 
losses of American business men 
total one hundred million dollars. 

There is one way to be certain 
that checks are safe at the amount 
line—the very heart of this per- 
sonal currency. Use the Protecto- 
graph. With indelible ink the Pro- 
tectograph shreds the amount in 
two colors into the very fibre of the 
paper. It eliminates all possibility 
of ‘pen changing’’—the clever 
method that does not need erasures. 


In addition, the Protectograph 
will be 


works speedily and neatly 
liked by those who use it. 

Persuade your depositors to co- 
operate with you in thoroughness ! 
Recommend the Protectograph. It 
means fewer losses for your de- 
positors—fewer embarrassing dis- 
putes for you. 

Please use your letterhead in writ- 
ing for detailed information on the 
Todd System of Check Protection. 
Todd Protectograph Co., Inc. 
Established 1899. 1186 University 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Protecto- 
graph, it is esti- 
mated, elimi- 
nates at least 
one-third of all 
check frauds by 
preventing 
raised amounts. 
The Protecto- 
graph is made 
in a variety of 
standard mod- 
els, one for 
every type of 
business, priced 
from $45 up. 


Todd Checks, with 
their patented self- 
cancelling features, 
eliminate another 
one-third of possible 
check losses by pre- 
venting change of 
payee’s name, date 
and number and 
“counterfeiting.” 
Todd checks are de- 
signed for business 
and, personal use. 
They are reasonable 
in price—even in 
small quantities. 


Standard For- 
gery Bonds 
cover the re- 
maining check- 
fraud possi- 
bilities, namely, 
forgery of 
Signature and 
forgery of en- 
dorsement. 
Qualified Todd 
users receive 
standard poli- 
cies at the most 
advantageous 
discounts. 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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How Can The Ban 


N advising his customers and in passing | 
on requests for credit the banker is guided | 
by their financial statements. | 
But every banker knows that statements | 
are often inadequate. Even when truly rep- : 
resenting physical assets they leave a great 
part of the story untold. It is becoming more 
and more important to investigate business 
management, and to suggest improvements 
in organization, production or selling poli- 
cies. Better that these things should be seen 
to before disaster arrives. 
Failure now comes to the average business 
in seven years. Modern methods of manage- 
ment would save millions of wasted dollars. 
Kardex Institute has been founded to give 
practical aid in all problems of business 
management. It reports the new discoveries 
—the methods that are preventing waste, 
loss and failure. Every bank has customers 
that need this help. 


Every Business Organization Should Be Enrolled In The Kardex 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


r Prevent 
es? 


The Kardex Institute 


is an endowed organization of business 
specialists. It is free from the necessity 
of financial return. Its sole purpose is 
research and educational work on 
problems of business management. 
Urge your customers to make use 
of this service. Under the terms of the 
endowment, to permit the widest 
possible distribution among business 
executives and future executives, the 
registration fee is set at the nominal 
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figure of $5.00 for six months’ service. 
Business men registered with the 
Institute are entitled to a monthly 
report service and to the personal 
attention of specialists by conference 
or correspondence for the solution of 
individual business problems. 


KARDEX INSTITUTE 


Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research 


Coupon Today 


603 Kardex Bldg., 10 E. 44th St. 
New York City 


London » Paris » Berlin . Toronto 


pot 508 Des me e é \ 
aves 7 co ae pe ene eae . 
ner nes? a of y 
pus eam 3 ee : 
sare Se 
4430 sear’ | 
pos? 
ree ae 1925 
st yi Tint . © The Kardex Co. 
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Educating 


the Other Three-Fourths 


Why There’s Confidence in the American Bank Idea and Very 
Little Hoarded Money in Perth Amboy, 70 Per Cent Foreign 


BOUT nine months ago the 
A Perth Amboy Trust Company 
of Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 
organized a special department for 
soliciting the accounts of foreigners, 
placing a foreigner in charge, to do 
nothing else but that work. The re- 
sults of those efforts were 1,720 new 
foreigner accounts, obtained at an 
average cost of 56 cents each, with total 
deposits from that source of $146,200, 
or about $85 per account—all savings 
accounts, money previously hoarded, 
left with the ‘Boarding Boss,” or other- 
wise withheld from circulation. 

Out of the first 41 accounts secured, 
23 had never had a banking account 
before, while one of these 41 had $5,200 
hoarded in various places. Out of 
these 1,720 new depositors, not one has 
withdrawn his account, while nearly 
all of them are steadily building them 
up with regular weekly savings. 

Perth Amboy has the third largest 
foreign born population of any city in 
the United States, 70 per cent of its 
inhabitants being of foreign nativity. 
It ranks about third as an industrial 
center in New Jersey, such large plants 
as the American Smelting & Refining 
Company, the Raritan Copper Works, 
the National Fireproofing Company, 
the Federal Terra Cotta Company, and 
the Barber Asphalt Company being 
located there, and shipping tonnage of 
the port is equal to Philadelphia and 
similar seaboard cities of the Atlantic. 
The foreign element there is largely 
Poles, Hungarians, and Slavs. In this 
environment the Perth Amboy Trust 
Company has developed its business 
during the past twenty years and 
thrived. It is the largest trust com- 
pany in Middlesex County, having the 
largest capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits of any bank in the city. Its 
capital is $500,000 and its resources 
nearly $8,000,000. 

To illustrate to what extent the so- 


By DIRK P. De YOUNG 


called ‘foreign element’? in Perth 
Amboy have managed in the past with- 
out employing banks, a Hungarian 
real estate man of that city recently 
said that out of twenty-one sales of 
properties made by him during the 
year nine of the purchasers paid in 
cash from money hoarded in their 
houses. These sales ranged from’ $850 
to-as high as $4,000. All of their cur 
rent bills, rent, taxes, groceries, and 
clothing, are paid for in cash, too. 

The methods of securing these ac- 
counts, as reported to me by John J. 
Quinn, in charge of the New Business 
Department of the bank, are largely 
personal solicitation. They have en- 
gaged a young man, who speaks the 
foreign languag2s and devotes all of his 
time to that particular work. The 
solicitor goes from house to house, tell- 
ing the people he visits of the purpose 
of a bank. 


HE,geason most of these foreigners 

do nét patronize our banks,.as most 
bankers already know, is that they do 
not understand them, and, like all 
humans, they are afraid of the un- 
known. In the homeland, whence 
they came, many of them never had 
any money to bank. Checking ac- 
counts in Europe are not as common as 
here. Even large merchants there 
settle their bills in cash. Moreover, 
the banks of the old world are semi- 
government institutions very often, 
among which failures are practically 
nil. Hence the custom of a lifetime 
to do little or no banking, plus the fear 
of bank failures in this country, cause 
many of them to hoard their money or 
send it back to the fatherland for 
deposit. That explains why the pro- 
gram of bringing these people into 
American banks as’depositors must be 
an educational one, first to interest 


them at all, and secondly, to hold 
them when panicky conditions develop. 

While this latter point is not strictly 
a part of this story, it points the 
answer to the question of how to over- 
come with the reason for the foreigner’s 
reluctance to entrust his funds to the 
banks. 


Attempts at circularization, unsup- — 


ported by personal work, have not 
been fruitful of- results in this bank’s 
experience in getting the foreign ac- 
count. Apparently, it takes personal 
contact to influence them. They do 
send out circular matter, of course, and 
advertise freely in the foreign news- 
papers, but the groundwork of their 
plan is the house-to-house canvass, 
lectures at the various foreign societies, 
by a representative of the bank who 
speaks their own language and is 
really of their own kith and kin. For 
the same reason, the bank has em- 
ployees in the house to deal with such 
depositors when they bring in their 
savings. 

It appears that the foreign depositor 
does not like to do business through an 
interpreter. He wants to see one of 
his own kind in the bank’s wire cages, 
to talk in his own tongue. All of these 
things may seem like too much trouble 
and too much catering to a foreign 
class, but it pays from a banking stand- 
point, while it also pays in a larger 
sense, that of really Americanizing 
those people through contact with our 
banks. The Good Book says some- 
thing about “‘where a man’s treasure 
goes, his heart also follows,”’ or words 
to that effect. The Perth Amboy 
bank believes in g2tting these foreigners 
interested in American banks and 
American institutions, to the extent of 
investing their funds with us—the 
first step toward making good Yankees 
of them. 

When the young man who has charge 
of this department for the Perth 

(Continued on page 32) 
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HESE are extracts from the 

letters of three bankers writ- 
ing from different parts of the 
country: 

1.‘«*** During the past few years 
there have been opened many sub- 
urban extensions, beyond reach of 
the existing car lines. The purchase 
and improvement of these sections 
would not have been possible with- 
out the automobile. And the saving 
in the cost of a lot is, in a great 
many instances, sufficient to pay 
for an automobile.***”’ 
2.‘<*** Our city, which has always 


What does your banker 
think of the motor car? 


ilps will be mailed you, if a request is directed to the 
Department of Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 


grown 1n advance of street railway 
facilities, is now about half covered 
by electric lines. The rest de- 
pends entirely upon motor trans- 
portation. *"*”’ | 


3.°°*** The advent of better roads 
will mean that the motor truck will 
be as necessary to a farm as a plow, 
as indeed is already the case on the 
well-conducted farm. Our observa- 
tion is that good roads mean more 
automobiles, which bring about 
more prosperity and insure a hap- 
pier and healthier life to residents of 
farm and town alike.***” 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK «= CADILLAC + CHEVROLET 


OAKLAND * OLDSMOBILE :; GMC TRUCKS 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment + Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings 
Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Bevel Drive Gears + Lancaster Steel Products 


Inland Steering Wheels 
Delco-Light Electric Plants 


Klaxon Horns 


Jacox Steering Gears 


Frigidaire Electric Refrigerators 


- United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories 
- General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 


- General Exchange Corporation furnishes insurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers + 
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The best 


endorsement 


The great num- 
ber of banks and 
trust companies 
throughout the 
country which are 
using checks on 
National Safety 
Paper, is the best 
endorsement of 
the efficiency of 
this form of check 
protection. 

Any attempt to 
alter a check on 
National Safety 
Paper is instantly 
exposed by a glar- 
ing white spot. 

Write ws ator 


samples. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


National Safety Paper is also made 
in Canada by George La Monte 
&§ Son, Ltd., Toronto 
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Amboy Trust Company calls on a pros- 
pective depositor, he gets the name 
and address, with full particulars re- 
garding nationality, which he notes on 
a card, with date and remarks. That 
data is then filed at the bank, from 
which a list for future reference and 
circularization is built up. Although 
formerly they did so, they never send 
circulars to such prospects now until 
their solicitor has first seen them in 
person. After a fairly good list had 
been worked up, a folder, printed in 
the Slavish language; containing the 
following was sent out: 

‘Do not keep large sums of money 
around the house. 

“Do not put money in 
drawers for safekeeping. 

“Do not hide money in mattresses. 

‘Do not carry large sums of money 
around with you. 

“All of these ways are unsafe, for 
your money is liable to be stolen; or 
through fire or other causes you will 
have the unpleasant experience of 
seeing your money wiped out, and you 
will be compelled to start saving all 
over again. 

“Put your money in a good reliable 
bank, where it will be safe, and where 
it is drawing interest for you, while at 
the same time you will experience that 
feeling of contentment and satisfaction 
of knowing that come what may, be it 
robber or fire, your money is safe.” 


bureau 


Spee. folder then goes on to tell of the 

functions of the bank, mentioning the 
operations of the savings department, 
and how a bank is able to make savings 
work and earn money for the depositor 
and for the institution. It explains 
minutely the organization of the Perth 
Amboy Trust Company, its supervision 
by the state, and gives a list of the 
prominent men on the board of direc- 
tors and their responsibility for the 
acts of the officers. The folder, in 
short, is. designed to instruct the 
foreigner in the mechanical processes 
of an American bank and inspire con- 
fidence in its capacity to safely handle 
funds entrusted to its keeping at a 
profit. 

This circularization process goes on 
indefinitely and the list is enlarged 
continuously, all the time telling the 
foreign depositor what a bank is. Once 
he knows, his distrust of the institu- 
tion disappears, and he becomes a 


valuable customer and brings in his. 


friends. It is unnecessary to preach 
thrift to these people. They know 
more about economy and saving than 
native Americans do. The problem 
of the banks, with this class, is to get 
them to put their savings in financial 
institutions rather than “burying them 
in napkins’ or pillow cases in their 
homes. 

The schools of Perth Amboy have 
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also proved to be good mediums of ap- 
proach to the foreign depositor. Mr, 
Quinn has handed out banking “prim- 


ers” to the children there, while in an 


essay contest conducted by them some 
time ago on the subject of “What Is A 
Bank?” a boy from the Slavish school 
won first prize. They also keep their 


bank before the foreign boys and girls 


by having two standing prizes of gold 
pieces awarded annually to the boy and 
girl having the highest ratings in busi- 
ness arithmetic. The prizes are pre- 
sented to the winners by a representa- 
tive of the bank in person at graduation 
time. The foreigners take much in- 


terest in these exercises, which helps — 


popularize the bank with such people. 


The Perth Amboy Trust Company | 


takes the same pains in presenting a 
good front to the foreign element of the 
city as it does to the native American. 
They appreciate good art work in 
printing, good paper, and a neat ap- 
pearing solicitor, the same as others, 
In fact, many of these foreign born 
people know more about:-art than we 


do. Nearly every family of the old — 


world has an artist member, where more 
is made of such things than in the 
United States. At the present time Mr. 
Quinn is preparing a booklet, in many 
colors, with interesting facts regarding 
the bank and banking generally, for 
distribution there. English circulars, 
or advertisements in English language 
newspapers, it is asserted, get them 
nowhere. In order to reach the for- 
eigner, unless we first want to teach 
him English, we must use a language 
he understands. 

- In Perth Amboy, as elsewhere in the 
United States where many foreign born 
people are congregated, the Bureau of 
Naturalization is also conducting educa- 
tional campaigns to Americanize that 
element of the population. In all, per- 
haps 200,000 of such foreigners are at 
present attending night schools of the 
country in about 3,000 different com- 
munities of the land. These, too, pro- 
vide splendid opportunities for the 
banks to make contacts with them, 
while the government workers are glad 
of any help from business or banking 
sources, in the process of making 
American citizens of them. Officials 
of the Bureau of Naturalization at 
Washington, whom I have recently 
interviewed, state that these foreigners 
are eager to learn English, adopt our 
ways readily once they understand 
them, and patronize American institu- 
tions freely when they know how. 

Bankers in quest of “The Golden 
Fleece” at present hoarded in the cellars 
and garrets of the homes of the foreign 
born, will therefore probably find it 
through some such medium as used by 
the Perth Amboy Trust Company— 
first understand the foreigner and then 
get the foreigners to understand banks 
and bankers. é 
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YOUR BANK DESERVES IT!! 


Telautograph instruments 
occupy little more desk 
room than an _ ordinary 
letterhead, and they are 
ornamental too, olive color. 


Telautograph Service 


(Handuriting by Wire) 
for the amount it costs you does more to back 

up your “Good Service” advertising than any service 
-your bank is now employing, because — 


it enables your tellers and bookkeepers -to communicate in a silent, 
secret and absolutely accurate manner. Eliminates embarrassment of 
depositors through open discussion of depositors’ balances—makes your 
tellers and bookkeepers more efficient through their knowledge that 
responsibility for error cannot be shifted. Keeps your tellers in the 
cages at all times, and prevents involuntary overdrafts, thus rendering 
better service to customers and providing protection for the bank. 


BAGHESTA DION COSTS 28 CENTS PER DAY!! 


(Charge it to advertising if you wish) 
Our Booklet Explains—Shall We Send It to You? Or Our Man? Or Both? 
/TELAUTOGRAPH [Sone in] CORPORATION 


448 West 37th St., NEW YORK CITY — 36 Branch Offices — Service in 152 Cities 
: . 
f Oo ——————————————— 
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Handsomely 
Printed 


in Four 
~ Colors 


A 
Masterpiece 
of the 


Printers’ 


Art 


Size 
9% x 16 


inches 


We 


are the 
Originators 
of 
Thrift 
Calendar” 


Trade Mark 
Registered 
in the U. S. 
Patent Office 
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ank Service 


Mr. Banker— it is a part of your business to preach Thrift and Saving. Here is a 
practical way for you to practice what you preach. 

This beautiful Thrift Calendar is designed especially for your needs. It is a real work 
of art—a combination of beauty, quiet dignity and practical usefulness—a fitting repre- 
sentative of your business. The beauty of the art work attracts attention and assures it a 
prominent place on the wall in every home you wish to reach. It holds the good will of 
your regular patrons—and good will is priceless. Through the direct tie-up of its appeal 


to saving with your bank it brings you new customers for its arguments are convincing. 


Through appropriate pictures and short sermons prominently displayed under each month’s picture. 
on thrift, each month it preaches the “‘saving habit”’ This provides your patrons with a monthly service at 
— gives compelling reasons why that habit should small cost to you as only one mailing is necessary. 
be cultivated at your bank. For your imprint is It eliminates bother and expense of monthly mailings. 


On the back of the Calendar there is outlined a practical home budget system — how to plan, 
establish and control it. It shows how much should be saved regardless of the size of income. 
It’s a wonderful help to every family and is in accord with your own ideas of thrift and saving. 


Send in the coupon at once so that you 3 2 ‘ 
can see the Calendar and, if you decide At sight we were absolutely sold on your Thrift Calendar 


to use them, rush your order. . The first as it is the most attractive bank calendar we have ever 
bank in your city to place an order (subject seen. Make our order 1,000 to cover 1925-1926 inclusive for 
to our acceptance) secures exclusive rights. North Little Rock. We feel sure we will want to double 
the 1926 order. We are sure one of the banks in Little 
Rock will buy several thousand.”’ 

First National Bank, North Little Rock, Arkansas 


The foregoing letter indicates the great popularity of this handsome Thrift 
Calendar and forecasts the tremendous demand there will be for the 1926 Calendars. 


City National Bank, Danbury, Conn. 


Bay Ridge Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; ' 
Peoples National Bank, Latrobe, Penn. Don’t place your order for your 1926 calendars until you have seen 


Egg Harbor Com’! Bank, Egg Harbor, N.J. the Thrift Calendar for 1926. You cannot appreciate its artistic beauty 
Albany State Bank Albany, Oregon nor its practical business building features until you have seen it. 
acrid uibheriin’sBank Ein Wash , Let us send you one of the 1926 “Thrift Calendars” for your examina- 
Rake ae WenialaVeeial Utah : ; tion without, of course, any obligation to you. 


First National Bank, Bangor, Maine 
WestMichiganSavingsBank, Bangor, Mich. 
American National Bank, Redfield. S. D. 
City National Bank, Bessemer, Ala. 
First Nat’l Bank, North Little Rock, Ark. 
Union National Bank, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Annapolis Bank& Trust Co.,Annapolis,Md. 
Planter’s National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Hill State Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

First National Bank, Chicago Heights, Ill. Gentlemen: 


People’s Bank & Trust Co., Rockford, Tl. | Please send me a copy of your 1926 Thrift Calendar together with 
Exchange Bank, Jefferson City, Mo. | price quotations. 


(ieee MaileEnis, Coupon NOW - —— -—-— 


MESSENGER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
314-324 West Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Kirksville Savings Bank, Kirksville, Mo. 
Mechanics State Bank, St. Joseph, Mo. 
First National Bank, Ironton, Ohio 
Citizen’s Bank, Jackson, Ohio 


VAddTeSS Ln se en Oe a eee ean Soe SUS eee aie SS See ale asc ee-s6 
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~ Real Account 
Getters 


The Bankers, Jr. 


New Enough to be different 
in design and purpose, Yet 
old enough to have proven 
| their worth. 


Originators and Manufacturers of 


BANK 


Advertising 


in all its ramifications 


Metal Signs of Interest Tables 
School Savings Blotters 
Interest Table Blotters 

Monthly Folders 


Write for Samples 


BANKERS THRIFT 
CORPORATION 


Banl:ers Thrift Building 
2240 No. Racine Ave. - CHICAGO,ILL. 
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|The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


HE trouble with this country today 

is (where have I heard that be- 
fore) the Man who has a Message and 
the fellow who wants to Leave a 
Thought with us. To say nothing of 
the Man who Needs no Introduction, 
and the chap who insists that we Rise 
Up. Doggone it all, Demosthenes 
didn’t realize what he started. 


Even the (th Grade reads the 


newspapers 


Susie (in the back row): ‘‘Willie— 
where’d yu get the gum drops?” 

Willie: ‘Aw, Jimmie was tryin’ to 
sneak ’em in through the cloakroom 
and I hi-jacked him outa ’em!’’ 


A lot of the stuff ‘‘heard on the 
Street’? comes from the idle roomers. 


About the time our holiday cus- 
tomers get through asking for the new 
silver dollars, the coin collectors will 
be asking for old ones. Yes, a dollar 
may be worth a dollar yet. 


Now that the stenogs are getting off 
to go to the barbers, it may be pos- 
sible for the tellers to get off to go to 
the manicurists. 


The ancient Assyrians, say the his- 
torians, kept all their business records 
upon thick stone tablets. Aren’t you 
glad you didn’t run a loose leaf ledger 
in those days? 


Yes, there used to be more snow in 
the winter time, in the old days. And 
bonuses, and fees, and 7 per cent— 
Sh!! How the weather has changed in 
the last five years! 


Even the coast bootlegger has his 
daily float. 


On the telephone— 

“Is this the bookkeeping?” 

“Yes, Ma’am—” 

“Well, I want you to stop pay- 
ment on a check I wrote this morning. 
It’s made out to Jones Brothers—”’ 

“Pardon me, Madame—why do you 
want to stop payment?” 

“Well, the check was to pay for a 
new fur coat, and I’m not sure I want 
it, now, and—”’ 

“Well Madame, we can’t stop pay- 
ment on a check for any such reason! 
If you bought the coat—”’ 

““Can’t stop payment! Why, I never 
heard of such a thing! Why, you 
must stop payment! I—” 

“But Madame, we simply can’t stop 
payment in such a case. If you’ve 
written the check, it must go through.” 

“Absolutely?” 
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“Positively.” . 

“You'll have to pay it?” 

“We'll have to pay it.” 

“Can’t possibly get out of it?’ 

“‘No—the bank will have to honor 
that check.” . 

“Fine! I just wanted to be sure of 
it—you see, I haven’t got that much 
money in the bank.”’ 


We’re going to be generous. Below 
appears copy for a number of news- 
paper ads. You are welcome to use 
this copy, free gratis, without pay or- 
consideration, recompense. or obliga- 
tion: 

Nothing is safe these days! 
Put your money in 
The Average National Bank 
Our guards are always on the lookout 
for thugs 

Pay us a visit 

First National Bank 
Always at your convenience 

(Closed Saturday P. M.) 

First Trust & Savings Co. 

No account too small 

(Minimum balance, $100) 

Commercial National Bank 
Don’t let out-of-town swindlers get your 

money 

Bring it to your own bank 

Peoples Savings & Trust Co. 

We are always glad to have you report 
a discourtesy 
Citizens Bank 


Ballade of the Old Guard 


Ho, for the days of Jesse James, 
King of all bandits, since time was 
young! 
Think of that roster of famous names, 
Thugs who were captured or shot 


or hung! 
Ah, in those days were our plaudits 
sung! 
Then there was danger, to win us 
praise, 


Ever alert, with our guns unslung — 
Where are the bandits of olden days? 


Hist! Here they come, with their 
stealthy tread, 
Sneaking upon us, with mask and 
flash — 
Acetylene torch, and that ‘‘juice’’ so 
dread, 
“Crackers,” all willing to kill for 
cash — 
Ha! At the risk of our lives we dash 
Straight at their guns, as our volleys 
blaze! 
Bullets fly thick, and the windows 
crash — 
Where are the bandits of olden days? 
Hardly a thought, now, of thug or gun; 


CLEARING HOUSE 


Cash is protected in modern style— 
Once we were heroes! Those days are 
done; 
Now we are armed with a pleasant 
smile. 
Gentlemen crooks nowadays beguile 
Victims, and 
phrase — 
Hanging gives way to a jury trial— 
Where are the bandits of olden days? 


L’Envoi : 
Better for us that the crooks grow shy: 
Ever forsaking their former ways; 
Yet, for romance, let us spare a sigh — 
Where are the bandits of olden days? 


Piddling 
(Continued from page 17) 


booklet,” or, “‘let’s do a lot of billboard 
advertising.” 

The idea sounds excellent. Of 
course, there’s nothing at all the matter 
with it, provided it can be worked in 
with the general selling policy. But 
what so often happens, is this: the 
advertising manager, being only too 
glad to purchase space somewhere or 
somehow, while the ‘“‘gods’’ feel in the 
mood to O.K. the expenditure, rushes 
out and contracts for a lot of booklets, 
or buys fifty or a hundred billboards — 
and then sits down in his office and 
wonders just what he is going to do 
with them! 

The danger in this sort of buying 
lies in the fact that the medium of 
advertising should be chosen in accord- 
ance with the selling policy determined 
upon, instead of the selling policy 
being determined in accordance with 
the medium already purchased. 

There is another form of piddling 
that is not the fault of the advertising 
manager, but the fault of the “powers 
that be’ who O. K. advertising ex- 
penditures. There are some banks in 
which advertising expenditures must 
be O. K’d piecemeal, bit by bit, 
protracting the agony and dragging it 
out interminably over the entire year. 


Ese advertising appropriation is a 
painful enough matter at best, and 
should be gotten over with once and for 
all under total anesthetic, like a good 
major operation—but some banking 
officials seem to prefer to discuss each 
individual expenditure by itself, upon 
its merits, villify it, denounce it, weep 
over it, wring their hands in dismay 
and say the last lingering rites over 
every single dollar of it, day by day, 
week by week and month by month— 
and in a situation of this sort the 
advertising manager must  piddle 
whether he will or no. 

The reason is a simple one: the bank 
officers who pass upon these individual 
- items of advertising expenditure, fix in 
their own minds more or less subcon- 
sciously a total of unit expenditure 


swindle with clever’ 


Thirty-seven 


yg 
That 


Forty Milton Dottars 


Your BANK spends part of the forty 
million dollars that goes each year into 
the effort to get “new” business. What 
do you get for the money you spend? 


You cannot answer this important 
question satisfactorily unless you know: 


Where “new” business comes from; 
What kind of an effort will get it; 
How to analyze your selling field. 


Where to find more business that 
will prove profitable to you, 


How to organize your sales effort; 


How to get the co-operation from 
the entire staff in carrying out a 
practical plan for increasing the 
bank’s business and profit. 


These are some of the important things 
you must know to organize properly 
your selling effort to secure new profit- 
able business. 


The Findex organization has spent 
thousands of dollars and years of time 
in research work, constructing bank 
merchandising methods. 


The results of this work are now avail- 
able to bank officers who are interested 
in increasing the effectiveness of their 
new-business-getting campaign. 


Ask for Our Book 
“BANK MERCHANDISING” 


Sista cc a 


NEW 
YORK 


THE FINDEX COMPANY 


326 WEST MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 
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Way to Prove . 
Which Pencil SS 
You Want! 


MID the bewildering array of claims 

a pencil may be “good,” “better,” 
“best” —but how are you going to tell 
which is the pencil you want? 


Semi-Hex is made with rounded corners, 
comfortable to hold. Its lead is smooth 
writing and long ‘lasting. It comes in 
your favorite degree of hardness. It is all 
Quality, from easy writing point to’clean 
erasing tip—and it costs but a nickel. 


But—the one sure way to prove that 
this 1s your kind of a pencil is to Write 
100 Words With Semi-Hex and Any Other 


Pencil. Comparison tells! 


The next time you need a pencil 
ask your stationer for a box 
of Semi-Hex and note 


the difference 


GENERAL PENCIL, COMPANY 


Jersey City New Jersey 


See REED’S Branch 
Bank Plan. 


If You Sell to 


Banks or Bankers 


The Burroughs Clearing House is 
your best buy. One or more bank 
executives in every bank in the 
United States and Canada receive 
a copy monthly. Ask any banker 
whether he reads The Burroughs 
Clearing House. Ask him too, 
how many others in his bank read 
his copy after he is through with it. 


Reed’s Master Plan for 
1925°is now ready. 


See REED’S Outlying 
Bank Plan. 


BEST CIRCULATION BUY IN 
THE BUSINESS FIELD 


Write for Rate Card 


BUSINESS 


WRITE FOR RATE CARD 


The Burroughs Publications 
Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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above which their consciences will not | 
permit them to go. That is, after due 
objection, they may O. K. an expendi- 
ture up to an amount of $500—but 
above that —my gracious! 

Now it goes without saying that 
volume buying means economy in any 
line of business, and this is especially 
true in advertising. There is an amaz- 
ing difference between the “‘open rate” 
of a newspaper and the yearly contract 
rate. There is a great advantage in 
buying billboards upon a yearly basis, 
specifying locations. Consequently the 
advertising manager sometimes feels it 
advisable to secure at one sitting the 
O. K. of expenditures involving as 
much as one-fourth, one-third or even 
one-half of his total advertising appro- 
priation. It is the most economical 
method of purchasing the material with 
which he works. But only too often 
the “committee” is governed not by the 
wisdom of the purchase, but purely by 
the amount of money involved, and is 
constitutionally incapable of giving its 
approval to an expenditure exceeding 
its own arbitrarily visioned maximum 
of dollars at any one time. In that 
event the advertising manager is forced 
to make the best of a bad bargain and 
buy his mediums piecemeal from day to 
day, and pay in almost every case a 
larger amount of money for the total 
purchase than he would have to pay 
otherwise. 

In this case it is the banker rather 
than the advertising manager who does 
the piddling. 


[HE situation of the youthful ad man 
approaching the “‘committee’”’ upon 
the subject of last month’s expenditures 
reminds me of the old story of the 
young man who went to his father and 
asked the old gentleman for a dime. 

“What did you do with the other 
dime I gave you?” cried the father. 
“‘Alas,’’ wept the son, falling upon his 
knees, “it was a penny here and a 
penny there— first a lolly-pop and then 
a peanut, and thirdly a copper bet on 
the races, and at last, father, I met a 
woman, and so it went—the whole 
dime!”’ 

Getting back to piddling—a dollar’s 
worth of paint will paint just so much 
space andno more. You can paint one 
side of a barn red with ten dollars’ 
worth of red paint, perhaps (I don’t 
know much about paint). On the other 
hand, you can take ten dollars’ worth 
of paint and daub it in spots all over 
the entire barn. If you do the former 
you will have at least one side of the 
barn painted red. If you do the latter 
you won’t have anything painted any- 
thing at all—just a lot of splotches and 
spots that signify nothing and look like 
the very dickens. You can’t paint a 
whole barn red with paint that’s barely 
sufficient to cover only one side of it. 

Which will it be,—paint, or piddle? 


with it?” 
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Stop That Playing With Money 


By JAMES T. TYRRELL 


B* GOSH, something’s wrong,” an 
old downstate banker said to me 
one afternoon, shaking his head sadly. 


“Folks work like sin and deny them- 


selves and scheme and fret and worry 
till they get it, and then after they’ve 
got it they just play with it.” 

Money, of course. 

Only a banker knows what an ab- 
surd, grotesque crazy-quilt of financial 
patchwork can be woven from the 
spending and investment adventures 
of ‘those who have it.”” But I doubt 
very much whether bankers as a rule 
feel a sense of responsibility in the di- 
rection of the conservation of the 
money which they themselves have 
enabled and persuaded people to save. 

Jones, through ten years’ effort, piles 
up a balance of five thousand in the 
savings department. Then he walks 
in, one morning, and withdraws four 
thousand. 

Does the bank feel any curiosity as 
to what he’s going to do with it? 
Does the bank take any precautions 
to see to it that he isn’t going to “‘play 
Seldom. I'll wager the 


savings department doesn’t care what 


happens to that money as long as the 


bond department doesn’t get it! 


Let’s go on to the bond department. 
Here much more intelligent effort has 
been made to conserve for the public 
the wealth which they have accumu- 
lated. But her2 again the main object 
is-to save the prospect from the wild- 
cats not so much for his own benefit as 
because if he is “rimmed” he is no 
longer a prospect for more bonds. And 
I doubt very much whether the bond 
department is particularly pleased 
when one of its best customers turns 
his estate over to the trust department. 
Another good prospect gone! 

But in the trust department may be 
found striking indications of what 
happens to money when the younger 
generation begins to “‘play with it.” 

A young man, the beneficiary of a 
large estate which is held in trust by 
a bank, recently left for New York, 
Atlantic City and points east, and the 
bank followed his course from town to 


town by the flood of checks which kept. 


drifting in, until upon his return he 
was some $50,000 overdrawn! 

One of the bank officers (known by 
his more intimate friends as “‘Uncle’’) 
asked the young man down to the 
bank. It took a week’s persistent tele- 
phoning to persuade the youngster to 
make the effort. 

At last he came—and “‘Uncle’’ took 
him into a conference room and gave 
him the third degree. 

“You can’t go on like this, you 
know,” “Uncle” protested. “We can’t 


‘carry you for thirty or forty or fifty 


thousand! We had to sell fifty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of good securities 
to cover that overdraft, and your 
principal is reduced by that amount. 
Now you must never—”’ 

‘Sure, sure,” broke in the young 
man. ‘“That’s all right. Is that all 
you wanted to tell me, Unk? Well— 
got a dinner date, must hurry along— 
goodbye, Unk—”’ 

That was that. 

Sometimes trust officers are not so 
lenient. A young man whom I know 
suddenly disappeared from his usual 
haunts and clubs for three weeks. Va- 
cation, we thought—for he had a good 
income from a trust estate, and came 
and went as he pleased. When he 
turned up, however, he explained, 
cheerfully, that he had been in jail! 

“The dog-gone bank wouldn’t give 
me money enough for that new car! 
So I went out to the club and got good 
and mad, and I sat down and wrote to 
old funny-face at the bank, ‘I’m going 
down to the agency today and buy that 
car and give them a check for it, and 
I’m leaving in that car today for 
Montreal. Now you can do as you 
please— you can honor that check, or 
put me in jail.” They put me in jail!” 

Now bear in mind, these are the ex- 
ceptions, the young men who are pro- 
tected in their inheritances by the 
utmost care. Imagine these boys un- 
hampered by trusteeships, in full pos- 
session of their estates—and you get an 
idea of what happens to money saved. 

Somebody “plays” it away. And in 
only too many cases this “money- 
play” begins long before the second 
generation. Jones, who has saved five 
thousand and takes out four, may be 
going to “play’’ that four on Gusher 
Oil. The bond customer, who has a 
hundred thousand in sound securi- 
ties, may “‘play’’ that hundred on a 
market tip or a fluke real estate specu- 
lation. 

The trust department, in short, 
takes things in hand at the very top 
of the financial ladder—a ladder at 
the bottom of which, somewhere, some- 
time, years before, every single trust 
in the department was originated by 
some man starting a savings account 
or its equivalent. 

So every savings account opened to- 
day is a potential trust. 

Out of the mass of savers of the 
present, some few—very few — will 
climb the financial ladder to the top 
without “playing money away,” and 
these few. may insure themselves 
against the “play” of old age or the 
second generation through the trust 


department. (Continued on page 42) 
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How Much of 
YOUR Estate 
Will Be Eaten 
Up by Inheri-. 
tance Taxes? 


Little remains of many large 
estates after the Inheritance 
Tax is deducted. Certain se- 
curities are taxed not in one 
but in many States. Loved 
ones who expected to be amply 
provided for are left almost 
penniless. A new book by a 
recognized Inheritance Tax 
Expert discusses the subject in 
detail. It is of vital interest 
to every investor, investment 
house, banker, manufacturer 
and business man. 


Protect Your Loved 
Ones NOW 


By Reading L. A. Hopkins’ 


“The Farce and Tragedy 
of Death Taxes’’ 


Obtainable With a Year’s 


Subscription to 


Chicago Journal of 
Commerce 


Fill in and Mail This Blank Today 


Subscription Department, 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
12 E. Grand Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


I want a copy of L. A. Hopkins’ 
book on Inheritance Taxes and en- 
close my check in full payment of a 
year’s subscription to The Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. 

Check in the sum of $12.00 is en- 
closed. Send The Chicago Journal 
of Commerce to 


Yearly Subscription, 
By Mail, $12.00 
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the banks of America standards of 
quality, service and price never before 
known, the McBee Binder Company has laid a 
solid foundation in experience and equipment. 


' During its sixteen years in the manufacture of 
- loose leaf binders and supplies, the bookkeeping 
| problems of bankers have been carefully noted 
_ and quietly analyzed. 


TT ithe McBee Products may bring to 
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| Asa result, McBee Products mean much to \ | 3 
) pankers, particularly from a price standpoint. 2 a | Of 
' At the McBee plant preparations have been ) o eo e 
) made to produce in tremendous quantities by . L o o 
- standardized methods, so that the very minimum . o . 2 
) of cost will be entailed in production processes, . a 7 i 
| while quality will be placed as high as good 2) a a . 
| materials, good workmanship and perfect 2 a 


| equipment can place it. 


| In supplying the needs of bankers, direct from 
| factory to user, minus costly and indirect 
| methods of distribution, the McBee Binder 
Co. is able to offer, as it always has done, com- 
petition that cannot be met by rival producers 
in the field. 
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Withal, the banker can feel confident that he ’ | ’ | LT y 
| will be ably served by McBee on every desirable _ 


factor that goes to make up modern business 
- cooperation. Write for the McBee general 
. booklet that tells more fully the principles 
| underlying McBee service. / y 
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he Difference 
is Instantly Seen 


VERTEX File Pockets have 
three times the capacity, twenty 
times the durability and one 
hundred per cent more efficiency 
than the old-style flat manila 
folder. 


If you have suffered through the 
loss of important papers, costly 
searches through folders jammed 
full of correspondence and all 
the other inconveniences that 
overcrowded files impose upon 
busy offices, we suggest the im- 
mediate trial of 


Uerte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


which always stand upright in the filing 
cases with their index tabs in plain 
view. ‘Their expansion feature enables 
them to efficiently hold three, thirty 
or three hundred letters. 


Vertex Pockets are made of “‘Paperoid,”’ 
that tough red-rope stock that will 
outlast twenty manila folders. 


Transfer time is the logical time to give 
VERTEX Pockets a trial. Send the 
coupon below for a FREE trial sample. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. C 


Durable Filing Containers 


933 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send for examination and trial a free sample of 
BUSHNELL’S ‘‘VertTEx’’ Paperoid File Pocket, as denctibad 
in January BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE, 


Name of Firm 


Address 


Name of Person Inquiring 


Letter size or Legal size desired ? 


If special size is required, send sample of sheet to be 


filed, and give width and height of arawer 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


933 Filbert Street 


(Continued from page 39) 


But these few who succeed will do 
so practically without help from the 
bank except at the very bottom and 
the very top of the ladder. The bank 
leads them to the bottom rung through 
savings advertising and thrift propa- 
ganda, starts them off with a savings 
pass book and wishes them luck. Then 
they must “go it” alone. 

If they get far enough along, the 
bond department will pick at them a 
bit. Excellent. It helps conserve their 
estates. But it is done really to make 
commissions on sales, rather than to 
protect the investors. 

The loan department of the bank 
may finance their homes or their busi- 
nesses. Fine. That, too, helps. But 
it is done to bring in revenue to the 
bank rather than to conserve the 
estate of the investor. 

When our financial climber gets to 
the very top of the ladder, however, 
along comes the trust department and 
gathers him in, offering him at last a 
constructive, fool-proof program of 
conservation, a program in which 
““money-play”’ has no part. 

Now of course a bank must make 
money. Its first consideration must 
be to its stockholders. But I wonder 
if a bank, as a public servant, should 
not feel a certain responsibility toward 
these thousands whom it starts off at 
the bottom of the ladder with a pass 
book and a careless ‘‘good-luck!”’ 

When we have encouraged a man to 
save a thousand dollars at the bank, 
are we excused if he withdraws the 
thousand and “plays’’ it on Wildcat 
Copper, by our usual remark, ‘‘It’s 
his money, isn’t it? And what he does 
with it is none of our business.” 

Why not make it our business? 

I know a merchant who saves a 
thousand dollars about three times a 
year—in a savings account—and just 
as regularly withdraws each thou- 
sand, “‘plays’’ with it, and loses it in 
wildcat stocks or promotion schemes 
that promise millions. An analysis of 
this man’s savings account would 
show the bank in a minute what he 
was doing. 

Would it be unethical or poor busi- 
ness for the bond department of the 
bank to sell that man bonds—to start 
him off on a constructive financial 
program? Well, of course, (says the 


savings department) it would be all . 


right if the bond department happened 
to find out about him by accident, but 
we couldn’t let the bond department 
get wind of him through our savings 
records! 

I know a consistent customer of a 
bond department who needs a trust 
very badly. He is not well, he has a 
family, he has perhaps a quarter of a 
million in securities of every descrip- 
tion. Has the bond department put 
the trust department on his trail? It 
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has not. The bond department is | 
plugging away on that man trying to 
persuade him to convert his more | 
speculative holdings into industrial — 
bonds (upon which they will receive | 
a commission). That’s all right as 
far as it goes, but it doesn’t go far | 
enough. 

Wouldn’t a more unselfish policy, a 
more co-operative policy, a thorough | 
attempt to unite all banking depart- 
ments into an organization devoted to 
the supplying of a continuous program 
of conservation of the estate of the in- 
dividual, all the way from the bottom 
rung of the financial ladder, the sav- 
ings account, clear through to the top, 
the trust department, actually result 
in more profit to the bank? 

For it is obvious that the more 
money can be kept out of “play” 
and diverted from speculation into 
bank channels. whether savings, bond, 
trust or what not, the greater should 
be the increase of bank business. 

Suppose, when a savings depositor 
had attained a balance of a thousand 
dollars, the savings department should 
say to the bond department, “It’s 
about time you took this man in 
hand. He’s ripe for ‘play.’ We've 
done our part—now you step in and 
conserve his money.”’ 

Now then, suppose, thirty years 
later, this same depositor, started on 
the right investment path by the bond 
department, would be worth about 
three hundred thousand. Why should 
not the bond department say to the 
trust department, ‘Better take this 
man off our hands. We’ve helped him 
build up an estate, and it’s time you 
stepped in and sewed it up for him.” 

Why not? 

I’m not a practical banker, and I 
suppose I’m preaching treason. But 
I do believe that co-ordination instead 
of competition between bank depart- 
ments, and the inauguration of a broad 
policy of conservation of estates from 
the very beginning instead of our 
present emphasis upon the sale of 
distinct services or securities, would be 
a step towards the solution of the com- 
plaint of the old downstate banker 
that “they work and fret and worry 
till they get it, and then after they get 
it they just play with it.” 

And isn’t it up to us to do our ut- 
most to stop that “play?” 


Admirably Curious 


HE “Admirable Churchill,” after 

much political gypsying through 
several cabinet positions, ‘“‘now is 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that of- 
fice so amusingly held by his brilliant 
father, whose official astonishment at 
seeing, apparently for the first time, 
a decimal point, prompted the famous 
inquiry: ‘What is -that damned 
thing?’ ’’— New York Times. 


ICLEARING HouUSE 


The Romance of Banking Terms 
. (Continued from page 20) 


‘receiving deposits spread to other parts 
of Europe the first syllable of the 
wword banco should accompany it. 

“When one of these early Italian 
bankers failed, his bench was broken, 
either by his infuriated creditors or 
by his associates who were still solvent 
and therefore, in the righteousness of 
their own virtue, considered his failure 
as a disgrace. It is from this that we 
obtain our word ‘bankrupt’—a com- 
bination of banco and rotto, the latter 
meaning broken. 

“But,” and I knew from the em- 
phasis which he placed upon that word 


‘that Jerry was just warming up to his 


subject, “there are a number of other 
words connected with the banking 
industry of which the history is by no 
means so well known. What is the 
first word which suggests itself to 


you in connection with ‘bank?’” 


“Balance,” I replied, possibly be- 


' cause mine was so close to the vanish- 


| 


ing point. 

“There’s a word’—and Jerry posi- 
tively beamed—‘“‘that can be traced 
back as far as ancient Egypt and, in 
its collateral branches, is one of the 
most interesting in the English dic- 
tionary. 

“If you ever delve into Egyptian 
mythology you'll find that the soul 
was believed to be brought into the 
Temple of Double Truth, where it was 


| weighed in what we would refer to 


as a balance, proof positive that this 
means of determining weight was one 
of the earliest contrivances invented 
by man. Our word ‘balance’ comes to 
us through the French from the Latin 
bilanz, a double scale—formed, in 
turn, from bis, ‘double,’ and lanz, a 
scale or plate. 

‘““As applied to the money which one 
has in bank, ‘balance,’ of course, is a 
word-picture of the difference in weight 
between the amount deposited and the 
amount withdrawn, translated into 
terms of money. 

‘“‘And ‘money’ goes all the way back 
to Moneta, a surname of Juno, in whose 
temple at Rome money was coined, 
arriving in the English language by 
way of the French where we find it in 
such forms as moneie and monnaie.”’ 

“How about ‘cash?’” I inquired. 
“That sounds more Oriental than it 
does Gallic.” 

“Yes, and a whole lot of so-called 
authorities have been misled by the 
fact that the Chinese ch’ien, the famil- 
iar copper coin with a square hole in 
the center so that it might be strung 
on a piece of cord, is called ‘cash’ by 
Europeans. But it isn’t from this 
seventeen-for-a-cent coin that we get 
the word ‘cash’ but from the Italian 
cassa, a chest in which money was 
kept—a word analogous to the Spanish 
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Waukegan National Bank 
Waukegan, Illinois 


Now being built and equipped by the 
St. Louis Bank Equipment Company 
under their Single Contract Method 


NW a bank’s business outgrows the conven- 
ience and appearance of the building that houses 
it—then comes the time when a more imposing, more 
modern, more convenient building is essential —to 
evidence both the bank’s importance inthe community 
and its sense of civic pride. 


Under our Single Contract Method any banker may 
plan a building with the assurance that he will not 
be disappointed—in design, arrangement or final cost. 


Write for a copy of our illustrated 
portfolio showing photographic views 
of bank exteriors and interiors. 


St. Louis Bank Equipment Company 
Bank Builders 807-811 Walnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Proudfits 
Carry No Dead Wood 


It’s so easy to remove inactive 
accounts from a Proudfit Loose 
Leaf Binder that there is no 
temptation to allow your ledgers 
to get cluttered up with dead 
wood. 


No need for a temporary binder. 
New accounts go in the ledger 
immediately, because it takes 
no time at all to do it. 


Proudfits 
Profits 


Agencies in All Large Cities 


Proudfit Loose Leaf Co. 
17 Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Inform yourself completely about 
CHEER before you buy any 


Savings Promotion Plan. 


P. M. REED 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 
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Complete 
Coverage 


is what you get when 
you advertise in The 
Burroughs Clearing 
House. 


You have for an 


audience every Banker 
in the United States 


and Canada. Each 
banker receives his 
copy monthly. 


WRITE FOR RATE CARD 


Burroughs Publications 
Detroit, Michigan 


Che 


caja, the Portuguese cara and the 
French caisse. The application of 
the word ‘cash’ to money, however, is 
altogether English, as no corresponding 
term is to be found in any other 
European language. 

‘““*Cash’ having been adopted in- 
stead of cassa (chest), entries in the 
‘cash-book’—which should be ‘chest- 
book’ —are made in a rather meaning- 
less manner: ‘Cash, Dr.’ and ‘Cash, 
Cr.,’ whereas the chest and not the 
money is debtor for what is put into it 
and creditor for what is taken out. 
This has given rise to a considerable 
amount of trouble in courts of bank- 
ruptcy from the misuse of the word 
‘cash’ in which large deficiencies often 
occur and would not be the case if 
the word ‘chest’ were used as it should 
be. Instead of the ‘cash account’ in 
the ledger, it should be the ‘chest 


account’ and the difficulties would 
then be obviated. 
“Translating ‘cash’ into a term 


which comes much closer home, we 
have the word ‘dollar’ and, while the 
United States was the first country to 
coin the piece of money known as the 
‘dollar,’ the word itself was coined 
long before, as evidenced by the fact 
that Shakespeare used it. In ‘Mac- 
beth,’ for example, appears the state- 
ment: 

‘Nor would we deign him burial of his men 

Till he disbursed, at St. Colme’s Inch, 

Ten thousand dollars to our general use.’ 

“This quotation, which bears a 
surprising resemblance to a modern 
strike order, proves that Shakespeare 
was familiar with the dollar, despite 
the fact that there were no coins of that 
name known prior to July 5, 1785, 
when the United States Congress 
passed the resolution referring to the 
first money issued by the new govern- 
ment.”’ 

“Then where did Shakespeare get 
the word?” I asked. ‘“You’re not 
trying to prove that he was gifted with 
the power of looking a couple of cen- 
turies into the future?” 

“Hardly—and if he had been he 
would not have applied that particu- 
lar term to the money to be dis- 
bursed at St. Colme’s Inch. No, the 
answer lies in the fact that ‘dollar’ 
is an Anglo-Saxon corruption of the 
German ‘thaler,’ first coined about 
1486 in the valley (or thaler) of 
Joachimsthal. The coin met with 
popular favor, and, during the reign 
of Charles V., Emperor of Germany, 
King of Spain and Lord of Spanish 
America, it became the standard 
currency of the world. Shakespeare 
merely adopted a slight change in 
the name, thus antedating both the 
United States and Great Britain— 
for the first and only English dollar 
was coined by the Bank of England 
in 1804. 

“The English, of course, prefer their 
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pound Sterling and, in explanation of. 
the way in which this term came into | 
common use, it might be well to quote | 
Webster, Hollingshed and Camden, 

three of the foremost etymologists | 
who have successfully traced the 

derivations of thousands of words, 

‘Easterling,’ says Webster, ‘was. 
once the popular name of German. 
traders in England, whose money was | 
of the purest quality~thus showing | 
the meaning of ‘standard’ or ‘unadul-- 
terated’ in connection with Sterling, 

“‘Hollingshed refers to ‘Certain mer- 
chants of Norwaie, Denmarke and 
others called Ostermanni or, as in our 
vulgar language we term them, Easter- 
lings, because they be east with respect 
to us.’ 

‘“‘Camden’s explanation of ‘Sterling,’ 
as applied to money, is: ‘In the time 
of King Richard the First, monie 
coined in the east part of Germany 
began to be of special request in Eng- 
land for the puritie thereof and was 
called Easterling monie, as all the 
inhabitants of these parts were called 
Easterlings and shortly after some of 
that countrie, skillful in mint matters 
and alloys, were sent for to come into 
this realm to bring the coins to per- 
fection, which, since that time, has 
been called of them ‘sterling’ from 
‘Easterling.’ ” 

“ Pound,’ when used as in the 
phrase ‘pound sterling,’ has come down 
to us in this form because the pound 
was originally a Roman weight of 
silver, while the shilling or solidus was 
one-twentieth of this weight. But, as 
the shilling decreased in weight, the 
pound decreased also, being always 
the sum of twenty shillings. It 
wasn’t until 1816 that the gold 
standard was adopted and the value 
of the pound in gold became fixed. 

‘‘No consideration of money,” Jerry 
continued, “‘is possible without taking 
up the question of interest and here 
we find that, in nearly all languages, 
the word used to designate the amount 
of money earned by other money is 
one which has the primary meaning 
of ‘fruit,’ ‘offspring’ or ‘increase.’ 
Talbot, in his ‘English Etymologies,’ 
advances the theory that the word 
‘interest’ is nothing more or less than a 
corruption of ‘increase’ or ‘incress,’ 
as it was formerly spelled, and that 
our ancestors lent or borrowed money 
at such and such a rate of increase. In 
support of this contention, Talbot 
refers to the King James version of the 
Bible where, in Ezekiel XVIII, verses 
8, 13 and 17, the same idea is plainly 
apparent. 

‘Interest’ made its first appear- 
ance in English in the sense of return 
upon a loan in an Act of Parliament 
in 1623 when it was declared to 
signify ‘lawful increase by way of 
compensation for the use of money 
lent.’ The same Act fixed the lawful 
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nterest- rate at 8 per cent—‘per cent’ 
or percentum) being one of the terms 
ye have borrowed intact from the 
satin where it means ‘by the hundred.’ 
Jur word ‘cent’ also comes from the 
‘ame root, being one one-hundredth 
yart of a dollar, while the British 
penny’ is Teutonic in origin, being 
mly a slight change of the German 
yfennig.” ; 

“What about ‘budget?’”’ I inquired, 
is Jerry paused for a moment. ““There’s 
1 word that banks are using a lot these 
Jays. Has it any connection with 
budge?’ ”’ 

“Only the fact that the first five 
letters are the same,’ was Jerry’s 
reply. ‘‘ ‘Budge’ is an English col- 
loquialism, a corruption of the French 
bouger, to stir or move, and also akin 
to the Persian bojat, which has the 
same meaning. There’s also a kind of 
fur, prepared from lambskin dressed 
with the wool outward, that is called 
‘budge’ and here we get a trifle closer 


‘to ‘budget,’ derived from the Latin 
‘through the French. 


“In Latin we find the term bulga, 


imeaning a bag, which, in French, 
‘appears as bouge, with bougette as the 


diminutive, a pouch. 
became so widely and favorably known 
‘as they are today, it was the custom 


Before banks 


‘to keep one’s money in a sack or bag 
and the bougette was the favorite safe 
‘deposit vault of the French peasant. 


From it he would take, from time to 
time, the money necessary for current 
household expenses and the term, like 


‘many others, found its way across the 
Channel and was adopted in England 
‘with a slightly simpler and more 
phonetic spelling. 


“In order to make up a budget it 
is necessary to do some calculation, 
but there are few who speak of ‘cal- 


‘culation’ who realize that the literal 


form of their speech carries them back 


to the period before the Christian era 


-when pebbles or calculi were used as 
“units in counting, just as the word 


‘ostracism’ harks back to the days 
when the Greeks used shells (ostrakon) 


_as counters in their voting.” 


“That,” I said, glancing at my 


watch and finding that it was past 
the time when I would have to put 


a stop to Jerry’s rambles among words, 
interesting as they were, “‘will have to 
be all of today’s lesson. If I don’t get 
back to the office I’m likely to lose my 
job.” 

‘“““Job,’’? came the echo, precisely 
as if one had dropped a language-coin 
in the slot. ‘‘Did you ever read what 
Southey said about ‘job?’”’ 

Edging toward the door, I shook my 
head. But there was no deterring 
Jerry. He was riding his hobby and 
he refused to give an imitation of the 
Prince of Wales. 

A moment’s search brought to light 
the book he was seeking and, after 
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MONTHLY STATEMENTS 


N many cases the monthly statement is a bank’s one point 
For that reason, the statements 
should properly reflect the standing of the bank. To employ 
a cheap paper for statements, is mistaken economy. 


of contact with depositors. 


TYPOCOUNT Linen Ledger—the 
same paper that is so generally used 
for machine bookkeeping—is also made 
in a lighter weight which is recom- 
mended for bank statements. The 
cost will be slightly more than for 
ordinary paper, but increased improve- 
ment in the appearance of the monthly 
statements will more than justify the 
use of TYPOCOUNT. 


TYPOCOUNT has the required 
strength to stand repeated handling, also 


the stiffness to stand upright in the 
Tray Binder. It can be “snapped” out 
of the machine without showing wear or 
tear. It insures clear, sharp impressions. 


YOUR records will look neater if 
you use TYPOCOUNT Paper, and 
the machine operator can work with 
increased speed. If you are using 
machines for accounting and recording 
you need TYPOCOUNT Paper to 
secure the best results from this up-to- 
date system. 
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WRITE FOR SAMPLE BOOK AND TEST SHEETS 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASS. ° 
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O THE THRIFT SENSE 


The Nutry & Cook Horse Shoe Pocket Sav- 
ings Bank makes saving easy. 


It is the most 


successful home bank in America. 
The bank has a capacity for nickels, dimes, 


quarters and gold pieces. 
and durable. 


It is light, compact 
Your bank’s name on the 


reverse side. 


It is just the right sort of savings bank to 
bring in new accounts. 


Write for Prices and Samples Today 


NUTRY & COOK MFG. CO. 


201 COOK STREET 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Building the Bank 
for Business is a 
Bis Job 


Sooner or later every banker runs into 
this building problem. Be prepared, by 
obtaining now your copy of 


BVILOING 
THE Bany 
FOR Mising 


i Buildings the 
Bank for 
Business 


by 
T. H. Moyer 


ETERS 


CAG: ya Cres Tone 
U. §. Savings Bank, 
Port Huron, Mich., says 


that from the book he 


“got some unexpectedly valuable 
thoughts, especially from the 
chapters on Quality and Appearance.”’ 


This is not a technical book, but a highly 
interesting and helpful discussion of the 
elements that have been combined in the 
actual creation of successful bank buildings. 


Full of practical suggestions and ideas. 
Send for your copy today. $2.50 postpaid. 


THE DANDO COMPANY 
533 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia 


AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 


(Fascimile imprint 
reduced in size) 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record of 
every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 
The Kastens Time 
Stamp prints each 
MINUTE, hour and 
date automatically. 
Catalog? Yes, anin- 


teresting one, too. 
end for it, now. 


HENRY KASTENS 

422-424 W. 27th St. 

New York City, N. Y. 
IN USE 


OVER 75,000 


Reed’s Master Plan for 
1925 is ready. ‘ 


Territorial assignments 
are now being made. 


Critical inspection in- 
vited and arranged by 
appointment. 
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&- Banker Associates 
11] West Washington Street 

STATE 2461 aye CHICAGO 
PMR 


BEST CIRCULATION BUY IN 
THE BUSINESS FIELD 


Write for Rate Card 


BUSINESS 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT 


turning a few pages hurriedly, he 
read: “A job in the working or opera- 
tive sense is evidently something 
which it requires patience to perform. 
In the physical or moral sense—as 
when, for example, in the language of 
the vulgar, a personal hurt or mis- 
fortune is referred to as ‘a bad job,’ it 
is something which requires patience 
to support. In the political sense, a 
‘job’ is something which requires 
patience on the part of the public to 
endure—and in all these senses the 
word may be traced to Job, the pro- 
verbial exemplar of this virtue.’ ” 

I was out of the door by this time, 
but Jerry’s voice followed me with his 
final comment: “But what Southey 
failed to point out is that it is not the 
job-holder who holds the place of 
Job, but the public.” 


Why Invite the Crook to the 
Lobby? 


(Continued from page 12) 


it did suddenly, I went over to the 
bank as usual and made a feint at 
writing at one of the desks where 
I had seen a man who I knew carried 
a large account, writing. Sure enough, 
there was one of his fully signed checks 
on top of the desk. I picked it up 
and strolled outside to a telephone. 
I called up the bank, asking for the 
teller I knew handled the account. 
I inquired as to the state of Mr. So- 
and-So’s account, naming the depositor, 
and was told that a check for $125 
signed by him would be O. K. It was 
made out to cash and I indorsed it and 
got the money. 


TONE COURSE I was known in that 

town and had to leave. I intended 
to do that anyway as my welcome was 
about worn out there. But that first 
experience opened up new and greater 
possibilities for an easy living. I 
tried the same thing in the next town, 
only I hit the careless depositor’s 
account for $250 and got it without 
any trouble although I was a perfect 
stranger. A glance over the shoulder 
of the depositor at his open bank book 
and deposit slips furnished me with an 
index to the size of his account and 
when he left a signed check behind 
that was defective only in date, I 
went outside and telephoned the bank 
that I was sending one of my customers 
with a check and it was O. K. I 
posed as the depositor and it worked. 
I got the money without any trouble 
and left town. 

‘For ten years I worked this system 
with variations and with the proceeds 
lived in style and had money to burn 
at the race tracks and on automobiles. 
I did not do much digging into waste- 
baskets because that was too risky in 
plain view of the floor officer and other 
bank employees. And besides, I found 
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plenty of loose, signed checks around 
wherever I went.” } 

“I did so much looking over the 
shoulders of writing depositors that 
I trained my eye to remember sig- 
natures. I got so adept I could 
remember signatures for months. [I 
recall returning to several towns 
months after my first visit there and 
forging signatures I had seen only once 
at the time. My forgeries were so 
good that even the depositors were 
loath to swear that they were not 
their signatures. I even took one 
forged check on a business man to his 
own office and had it cashed. It hap- 
pened that I knew the situation in his 
office because I had had dealings with 
him and that helped expedite the 
transaction. It was due to this knack 
I got the name ‘Camera Eye’ which, 
I see, is one of the aliases they have 
attached to my record in the prison here. 

“My record is pretty fully covered 
in an issue of the Journal of the 
American Bankers Association, pub- 
lished in the late fall of 1923. 

“In all the years I worked I was 
never near arrest. I came up to 
Duluth to settle down and raise pedi- 
greed dogs. I bought the dogs with 
money obtained on forged checks. 
Somehow an accurate description of 
me was furnished by one of the banks 
I had defrauded. I have had a very 
obvious lameness all my life and a 
peculiarity of speech. I walked into 
a Duluth bank to cash a genuine check; 
the teller recognized me from my de- 
scription and had no trouble in catching 
me because I could not run. I was 
sent up for ten years. 

“As near as I can remember I 
operated against 1,200 banks in ten 
years. I have taken more than half a 
million from banks, all of which would 
have been impossible had depositors 
been less careless and had banks ob- 
served more caution. I might add 
that never once did I see a sign in a 
bank warning depositors against care- 
less use of the writing desks and 
cautioning the public to destroy all 
spoiled checks. Such precaution might 
have upset all my early plans.” 

The other criminal referred to at the 
beginning of this article worked in 
precisely the same way but instead of 
limiting himself to checks in three 
figures, as his co-worker did, he wrote 
them in four and five figures. His 
largest check was for $15,000. He 
bragged to the police that he could go 
into any town they named, a stranger, 
and in twenty-four hours come away 
with at least $12,000. Once by a 
single operation he closed a small bank. 

In a confession which he made to 
bank detectives in Arizona he virtually 
péralleled the story related by the man 
in Stillwater. He asserted he had a 
conscience, and, in support of it, nar- 
rated that once in a Southern California 
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oank he passed a check for $1,200 
>on a woman teller who appeared to be 
seyond middle age. She explained to 
aim tiat the bank assessed all losses 
saused by tellers against the tellers. 
When he reached his hotel he put the 
proceeds of his operation into a shoe 
box and mailed it to the bank with a 
note explaining that he felt sorry for 
the old lady. 

Some progressive banks have already 
adopted measures to correct the care- 
lessness of depositors. They have 
issued printed instructions to their 
floor officers with these directions: 

‘Watch the writing desks in the 
bank lobby closely. When a customer 
‘has finished at a desk see that no 
‘papers are left behind. Papers that 
‘are found should be burned or torn 
into small bits. 

“See that depositors do not leave 
‘behind bank books or check books. If 
‘such articles are left, put them into 
‘envelopes and turn over to the teller 
handling the account. 
| “Observe strangers in the bank and 
lreport any one found rummaging in 
'wastebaskets or examining writing 
_ desks. 
' ‘Caution depositors who are in the 
‘habit of writing so that others may 
‘observe what they are doing, of the 
/ danger in that practice. 

‘Do not fail, however, to observe 
| the utmost tact in dealing with persons 
‘who come to your attention while 
) following these directions.” 


| Ee Ss banks are educating their 
} depositors by means of neat and 
courteously worded signs posted over 
desks and by printed slips sent out 
with monthly statements, bank letters 
and advertising matter. Signs such 
as this one are beginning to appear: 


ee 


This bank takes every precaution to 
| protect its customers against fraud. Your 
co-operation in observing the following 
precautionary rules will prevent losses to 
_ yourself and this bank: 
/ ~ Do not scatter bank books, checks, de- 
posit slips and other private and valuable 
papers about writing desks where they may 
| fall into unauthorized hands. 
If, in writing checks and deposit slips, 
| you spoil them, tear them into small pieces 
and throw them into waste baskets or 
carry them away. DO NOT CRUMPLE 
SPOILED CHECKS OR DEPOSIT 
SLIPS AND THROW THEM AWAY. 
Observe the same care in handling checks 
that you would in handling currency. 
Currency is good for its face value only. 
Your check can be raised, forged or altered 
for any amount. 


Educational campaigns like these 
are strictly in accord with modern 
methods of crime prevention and not 
only reduce losses, but remove temp- 
tations and impress bank customers 
with the desire of the bank to throw 
every safeguard around their transac- 
tions. And this inspires customers 
with greater confidence in the bank 
and builds lasting good will. 
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Do you turn them 
face downward ? 


How many times have you been reading letters of a very 
private nature at your desk when someone rushed in on you? 
You do not want to turn them face downward but still— 
many times you must, to conceal private facts from inquisitive 
eyes. It is an embarrassing action on your part and a great 
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descriptive leaflets 
on 
Acco Folders,for smoother 


filing operation many times secretly resented by callers. 
Acco Fasteners 
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Acco Clamps 


Ezeon Clips Acco Distributers not only per- quisitive eyes. They are taken 
mit you to avoid any such em- away for filing just as safely ... - 
i barrassment but are a real aid to An ideal binder for important 
Canada: : smooth business operation. They papers held on the desk. 
Canadian Clip Co., guard the “live” correspondence AccoDistributers are constructed 


54, King St. W., Toron against being misplaced or lost. : : 
Ge Tang 3 ae The mail clerk simply fastens all with two stiff, black, cloth-bound 
England: letters that go to you and other COVES and back—all one piece. 


The Acco Co., Lid. executives in separate Acco Dis- | Papersare locked in place by a long 
18 Whitefriar St : tributers and they come to you spring binding wire and are secured 
24 safely—and concealed from in- by one quick, simple motion. 


London, E. C. 4 


: Write us today for an Acco Distributer for free examination—also descriptive literature 
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Fred Berg & Co. AMERICAN CLIP COMPANY 
Bubs sires Long Island City, N. Y. 


ACCO PRODUCIS 


FOR SMOOTHER OFFICE OPERATION 


MORE CHRISTMAS CLUB DEPOSITORS 


_. NCREASE the number of your 

Christmas Club or Special Savings 
Account Depositors through the dis- 
tributionof BeaconAdvertising Soap. 

The advertisement of your bank 
WILL NEVER WASH OFF the 
cake of soap. Your message will be 
seen several times each day. 

Beacon Advertising Soap offers 
an effective, positive, useful and 
economical way of telling your story. 
It also builds up good will because 
it renders a service. 


Ask us now for samples, prices and 
information about Beacon Advertising 
Soap. There is no obligation attached. 


BEACON SOAP COMPANY, Inc., 19 Main St., Beacon, New York 
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CHRISTMAS CLUB 


Come in and let us explain it 
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Try It With Light, Action and Color 
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How to Apply First Principles to Arrest the Attention of the : 


Passer-by; the Message in Your Window Must Do the Rest 


OUR bank’s windows—how 

, about them? Are you capital- 

izing their business building pos- 
sibilities, and if so, are you getting full 
value out of them? Window shopping 
has long been counted a favorite pas- 
time by quite a number of people. 
Do your bank’s windows attract them? 
All people, when passing through a 
business district, are consciously or 
unconsciously impressed by window 
displays. Are your windows effective 
enough to make that impression last- 
ing? 

Merchandising experts say that 
attractive windows are one of the most 
effective ways of obtaining sales. This 
being so, surely the windows of a bank 
are worth the time, thought and 
money necessary to make them attrac- 
tive to a point where they will sell the 
bank and its services to the passer-by. 


; 
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By CARL E. SCHIFFNER 
First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


Bank window advertising is still in 
its infancy. Much pioneering is still 
to be done, and the bank advertising 
man who wishes to confine the displays 
in his bank’s windows to advertise- 
ments of his institution has a doubly 
difficult problem. However, if he will 
give this matter a little time and some 
serious thought, much can be accom- 
plished. 

Arrested attention is the beginning 
of asales presentation. In other words, 
you have to stop your passer-by before 
you can hope to get your message to 
him. In window advertising there are 
three effective methods of arresting 
attention: light, action and color. 

Without light, the window display 
is, of course, without value, and with 


insufficient light it is little better. The 


fact that a great many bank windows ~ 


are deeply recessed makes the question 
of sufficient lighting doubly important. 

In the First Trust and Savings 
Bank, of Chicago, each of’ its four, 
twelve-foot-wide windows is equipped 
with three center-spot-beam flood lights 
with 250-watt lamps. These lights 
are mounted directly above the display 
space, one light being placed at either 
end and so focused that the rays from 
these end lights cross each other in the 
center of the window. This arrange- 
ment diffuses the light, causing it to 
flood not only the display, but a con- 
siderable space in front of the window. 
As the feature attraction of the window 
is usually in the center, the third light 
was placed above this point and its 
rays directed downward. Gelatin 
shades constitute part of the lighting 
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quipment and permit a variation of 
volored light. Three electric current 
wutlets in the interior of these windows 
acilitate additional illumination and 
upply current for the operation of 
iction displays. 

Having provided for this important 
matter of lighting, the next problem 
yaturally is how to compel attention 
o the advertising matter within your 
window. From infancy the average 
ndividual has been attracted by action 
—his desire to “‘see the wheels go 
round’? continues all through life. 
Not only does action attract attention 
to your window advertising, but the 
action display is likely to leave a more 
lasting impression than any other. 

In order to procure the full benefit 
of action displays, motion should con- 
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‘centrate attention, as far as possible, 
on the particular thing advertised. 
‘To bring out this point and to show the 
practical application of action displays 
to bank advertising, attention is called 
to the pictures of the windows of the 
First Trust and Savings Bank, used to 
illustrate this article. 


HE clock window was used to em- 

phasize banking hours. The hands 
of the two smaller clocks travelled from 
nine to two and back again, calling 
attention to the hours during which the 
savings department was open on all 
business days, with the exception of 
Saturday, when the hours are from 
nine to eight, as was indicated by the 
third and larger clock, the hour hand 
of which travelled from nine to eight. 
The backward motion of the hour 
hands naturally excited curiosity which 
prompted people to stop and figure 
out what it was all about; in that 
manner the hours of the savings de- 
partment were strongly impressed on 
the observer. 

One of the first mechanical displays 
which this bank used was an advertise- 
ment for the money barrel, which the 
bank issues to its depositors. The 
display showed a stretch of country 
road on which two steam rollers were 


moving back and forth, “Smoothing 
out the rough spots in the road to 


success.” These steam rollers were 
built of the money barrels, which were 
being advertised, and pass books were 
used to form the cab. 

An interesting display was a globe 
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which had been cut in two and a 
mechanical arrangement attached to 
make it open and close. Within this 
globe was displayed a savings pass 
book, while beneath the globe was the 
wording, “A World of Opportunity is 
Open to those who Save.” 


NOV effective action display 
was built around the idea of the 
buried treasure of pirate days. In this 
display a pirate ship was rocking at 
anchor a short distance from the shore 
on which lay, partly buried in the 
sand, an iron-bound chest, the top of 
which was filled with silver coins of 
various denominations. The cards of 
this display said, “There is Buried 
Treasure in the Nickels, Dimes and 
Quarters in your Pockets. Put your 
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Allsteel Desks 


Appearance — §)°3: 


on enamel, olive green or mahogany. 
Bronze trimmed. ear - resisting, 
stain-proof dark green linoleum top. 
Drawers operate 
Uti 1 1 ity ~~ smoothly—noise- 
lessly. Files of all sizes may be fitted 
in drawers. Automatic central lock. 


Long Life—Pesks indes- 


warping, marring or checking. No 
sticking of drawers. 
Roll 


Complete Line—,.;_ 
flat top—typewriter—single or double 
pedestal. es 
Reasonable Price— 
Prices no higher than for high grade 
wooden desks. 

Shelving, Files, Desks, Transfer Cases, 
Safes, Counter-heights, Sectional 
Cases, Accessories and Supplies. 

The General Fireproonag < Co. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHI 
Dealers Everywhere 


Treasure to Work here where Safety, 
Service and Convenience are assured 
Savings Depositors.”’ 

Action displays, however, are too 
costly and difficult of preparation to 
justify their continuous use, and it is 
then that color does its work. Great 
care must be exercised in the use of 
color, as a bank’s windows must, in 
addition to attracting attention, carry 
a tone of dignity and richness. A set 
of velour background drapes in a 
neutral color will do much toward 
giving the display tone. Colored lights, 
colored illustrations and spots of color, 
such as initials, colored rules or panels 
on cards, all serve to draw the eye to 
the advertising matter. 

Tangible results from window ad- 
vertising, like returns on all other 
forms of bank advertising, are difficult 
to trace; still there are numerous 
evidences of the fact that window 
advertising pays. One of the early 
windows which the First Trust and 
Savings Bank used, advertised a list 
of bonds selected from a larger list 
published in the newspapers at the 
same time. The display had been in 
the window but a comparatively short 
time when a man walked in from the 
street and made inquiry of one of the 
salesmen regarding some of the issues 
offered, stating that he never knew 
that the institution handled that par- 
ticular class of securities. On another 
occasion advertising a new booklet 
which the Trust Department was dis- 
tributing relative to the “care of 
securities service,” brought in an 
inquiry which resulted in the depositing 
of securities, and the naming of the 
bank as trustee under the individual’s 
will was virtually assured. 


URTHER evidence of the value of 

window advertising is the almost 
continuous comment regarding the dis- 
plays. For the most part the remarks 
were very favorable. An outstanding 
exception to this rule was the criticism 
of a window display in which a light- 
house was used to emphasize safety. 
A vice-president of one of our neigh- 
boring banks contended that a light- 
house was used to warn the seafarer of 
danger, but when his attention was 
called to the fact that this was but the 
minor function of the lighthouse and 
that its true purpose was to guide the 
ship to a safe harbor he withdrew his 
criticism. 

Quite frequently comments regard- 
ing displays are also amusing. After 
the steam roller display, mentioned 
above, had been on exhibit for some 
time, an acquaintance of one of the 
bank’s officers stopped at his desk and 
made this comment. “It is very 
evident that you fellows are better 
bankers than paving contractors, judg- 
ing from the amount of time you 
have required to complete the job of 
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‘smoothing out the road to success.’’ 

On another occasion a depositoy 
approached one of the employees anc 
accused the bank of destroying one oj 
his childhood idols through a window 
display. It seemed that this depositor 
had been an ardent admirer of Captain 
Kidd and in his boyhood was much 
enthralled by the stories of his adven- 
tures. “‘Do you know,” he said, ‘“T 
always had the idea that Captain Kidd 
was an extraordinarily rough and 
blood-thirsty individual, but judging 
from the loose change which filled his 
treasure chest, it is apparent that he 
was little more than a ‘nickel- 
snatcher.’”’ 


Vine people voluntarily comment 

on your window displays, it is prima 
facie evidence that they are talking 
about them to their friends. What 
better advertising medium could any 
bank want? 

In an analysis of the value of floor 
space in a retail store, recently made 
by one of the leading mid-western 
newspapers, it was found that 2 per 
cent of the floor space in the average 
store was devoted to window display, 
and that the sales directly traceable to 
these displays paid 12 per cent of the 
store rent. This is further indication 
of the possibilities of window adver- 
tising and a conclusive agrument in 
the consideration of the effective use 
of bank windows for selling the bank 
and its service to the public. No 
matter whether the windows of your 
bank are twelve feet wide, as in the 
case of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago, or only one-quarter 
that size, if they are so located that 
the interior is visible to the passer-by, 
those windows, with proper illumina- 
tion and attention, will carry the 
bank’s message to the public eighteen 
or more hours each day. 


The Star of Hope in Foreign 
Trade 
(Continued from page 8) 


extraordinary size. Abroad the situ- 
ation is changing in a contrary sense. 
Exclusive of Russia, foreign countries 
produced an average of 7,000,000 bales 
from 1910 to 1914, but this year they 
will probably produce 9,000,000. 
Whereas we produced 65.9 per cent of 
world cotton in 1908, we had only 55.3 
per cent in 1922-23. On the other 
hand our consumption has increased 
from 23.9 per cent of world consump- 
tion in 1908 to 30.8 per cent in 1922-23. 
This is not a change that is taking 
place overnight, but it is one that is 
proceeding with inexorable finality. 
Our cotton is produced under high- 
cost conditions, on land that has been 
used hard. In many countries of the 
world virgin cotton land awaits abun- 


dantly, high prices are stimulating 
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»yroduction and foreign nations are 
determined to leave nothing undone to 
vree themselves from dependence on us. 
/ What is true for cotton is true for 
refined copper. We are today not 
self-sufficient. Consumption of copper 
nm the United States in 1921 was 
917,670,000 pounds; in 1922, 1,074,- 
525,000; and in 1923, 1,465,900,000. 
New uses for the metal continually 
appear and in a few years our resources 
must be impaired. Of mineral oils 
President Coolidge recently stated that, 
at present production, we had suffi- 
sient for only twenty years; Sir Rich- 
ard Redmayne, the British mining 
expert, gives us only ten years. Wheat 
suffers handicaps. The Americanfarm- 
er’s capital investment on a basis of 
‘$200 an acre is nearly four times as 
great as that of the Manitoba farmer, 
and more than four times as great as 
that of the farmers of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta; the average yield in 
Canada is higher than in this country 
with a superior product in the three 
provinces mentioned. Moreover, less 
‘than 25 per cent of the arable land in 
‘the three Canadian provinces is under 
cultivation, and over 25,000,000 acres, 
‘some 3,000,000 more than now under 
‘cultivation, lie within fifteen miles of 
‘railroads and can be bought on easy 
terms for $18 an acre or less. Argen- 
tina and other countries offer more 
unfavorable comparisons. We are high- 
cost producers, and only world-wide 
shortage has brought fair prices to our 
farmers this year. But this is a tem- 
‘porary situation, and we must face the 
fact that normally we cannot compete 
with low-cost countries. 


: path important still, in a very few 
| years we shall not have products 
with which to compete. Exhaustion of 
our supplies and steady increase of our 
own needs are two factors that cannot 
be compensated, and it is impossible to 
turn back the hands of the clock. 
President Coolidge in his recent ad- 
dress before the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges said: ““We are not 
nearly a generation ahead of the time 
when our country will witness a rever- 


sal of its relation to world agricul- 


ture. I mean that in a very few years 
the natural increase of population and 
the inevitable tendency to industrial- 


ization, will place us among the na- 


tions producing a deficit rather than a 
surplus of agricultural staples. Even 
today, if in making up our balance 
sheet we include our requirements of 
coffee, tea, sugar and wool, we already 
have aconsiderable agricultural deficit.” 

Taking the 1910-1914 average of 
$477,000,000 as our favorable mer- 
chandise balance, it is obvious that any 


material reduction in these four items 
alone would suffice to give us an un- 
favorable balance on merchandise ac- 
count, and in the absence of adequate 
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The Safest Drive 
tor Results is the 


PERATION 
OM REGISTER 


In playing par golf the safest drives are 
always straight down the fairway. A par game 
is always assured, when the ONE OPERA- 
TION NOTE REGISTER SYSTEM is in- 
stalled in your Note and Loan Department of 
your Bank. One typewritten operation is a 
safe drive, as all necessary records are accu- 
rately and speedily provided, namely: Register, 
Notice, Tickler, Endorser’s Liabilities and 
Maker’s Liability sheets; thus eliminating 95% of all errors, due to 
copying and saving a great deal of time and money. 


_ A system to protect the Note and Loan Department should be chosen 
with as much care, if not more than you would use in choosing the 
correct well-balanced club for your game on the course. 


One operation note register is a result-showing, self-supporting system. 
Write today for our catalog describing the details. 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS COMPANY 
“Good Things for Banks” LANCASTER, PA. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: BUSINESS SYSTEMS, LTD., TORONTO 


manufactured exports or invisible 
credits this would mean gold shipments, 
restricted business and other unhappy 
conditions in this country. Therefore, 
the credit we are piling up abroad in 
the form of loans may well be of 
inestimable value to us in the future, 
although increase in exports of manu- 
factured goods is our real star of hope. 

It requires no further evidence to 
show that our entire national economy 
is changing, and that our export trade 
is being placed on a highly competitive 
basis. Nevertheless this export trade 
is vitally necessary in order that we 
may obtain needed supplies of raw 
materials for both domestic and foreign 
trade, and prevent that drain on our 
gold supplies that an unfavorable bal- 
ance of payments would bring about. 
The way lies clearly and distinctly 
before us. We must intensify and 
broaden our foreign selling and dis- 
tribution of manufactured products. 
That we can do this there is not the 
slightest doubt, basing this statement 
on what has actually been done and 
what is being done today. 

Contrasted with ten years ago, pro- 
ducers of the United States now know 
what foreign trade means and that it 
is a vital necessity for them and the 
citizens of this country. The mer- 
chant or manufacturer knows what 
foreign trade can do in the way of re- 
moving seasonable dips from his 
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Bank Fixtures 
FOR SALE 


We are exhibiting at our warerooms 
the fixtures used by the Standard Trust 
& Savings Bank, formerly at 105 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago. Here is your 
chance to buy extra fine mahogany 
classy fixtures and metal cages, counters, 
etc., at bargain prices. 


We will refit and install to 
suit your requirements. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Aetna Cabinet & Fixture Co. 
2512 So. Robey St. 


Chicago 


If you really want to 
know how far bank ad- 
vertising has advanced 
—see Reed’s Master 
Plan for 1925. Nothing 
else can give you a full 
realization of the new. 
order of things which 
P. M. Réeed &:Banker 
Associatés, Chicago, 
have initiated. 
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HOOVER 
ARMORED BODIES 


“Can be mounted on any type chassis” 


Guarantee your clientage 
and yourself maximum 
protection when trans- 
porting funds. 


A Hoover will convince 
the public of your pro- 
gressiveness and attract 
desirable accounts. 


HOOVER BODY COMPANY 


EASTERN SALES BRANCH: LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 


YORK, PA. 


Wanted 
Bank Employees 


To Earn Extra Money During Spare Time 


A 26-year old concern wants you to sell 
its line of appliances during your spare time. 
Nearly every one is a prospect. Interest 
customers of your bank and sell them after 
banking hours—it will not interfere with 
your bank duties. 


All banks and offices have need for one or 
more of the Defiance line of appliances. The 
sale of an appliance selling for $10.00 nets 
you $2.50. Bank employees already appointed 
agents are making handsome incomes. 


Defiance products are used by large finan- 
cial houses everywhere. Probably your own 
bank uses them. The work is pleasant and 
easy—the rewards large. You will have an 
old, established and reputable company be- 
hind you and the product you sell. 


WRITE NOW FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


Defiance Manufacturing Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 


30 Church Street 


—_ 


DON’T MISS === 


‘“‘What Over-Borrowing Does 
to Industry”’ 


There is $3,800,000,000 of borrowed 
money used in our industries that ought 
to be replaced by permanent capital. 
But how? By private enterprise? By 
government enactment? Or by combina- 
of the two? At present there’s no solu- 
tion because industrial securities are spec- 
ulative — not safe and sound enough as 
investments to provide the required 
capital. It is a problem big enough to 
command the attention of all the banks. 
Read Clinton E. Woods’ analysis of the 
subject in the February issue. 


*‘Phantom Gold’’ 


Another of the extraordinary exploits of 
Director Clutchbill and his able disciple 
John, cashier of the Ferndale National 
Bank. Fred Copeland, the creator of 
these village financiers in humorous 
fiction, is at his best in this one. 


“Do Depositors Respond to M. ailing’’ 


Experience with dormant accounts in 
Roanoke which upsets a few accepted 
theories. You’ll find all the figures and 
their interpretation next month. 


“The Menace of Stolen Securities”’ 


Discussion of a phase of crime and its 
prevention the responsibility for which 
the banks are prone to elude unless 
they suffer losses directly. 


NEXT MONTH == 
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business by providing orders durin 
slack times. He also knows its value i: 
reducing overhead and unit costs, and 
frequently, in providing that addi 
tional percentage of turnover tha 
means profit. He also knows that stead: 
increase in plant, with its inevitab] 
excess of production over consumption 
can only be compensated by foreigy| 
sales. American business today i 
geared up with two great activities 
foreign and domestic trade. Decreas¢ 
in the weight of either produces :los' 
motion, waste, discouragement. They 
are the absolutely essential comple. 
ments in the life of a great nation suck 
as we have finally become. 
Throughout the world today Ameri- 
can enterprise, organizing genius, capi- 
tal and American need are slowly re- 
moving the mountains of impedimenta 
and racial prejudice that obstruct prog- 
ress. Great names are being written 
in the Hall of Fame of our foreign’ 
trade. Unyielding is the advance, un- 
conquerable the spirit. In fifty years 
we shall look down from a mountain 
of achievement and all other nations) 
will be merely moving in the valleys. 
We shall win and we will win. | 


AVERY business man in the United 

States should realize two great 
facts. The first is that the war is over, 
the second, that the post-war boom for 
many lines has ended, for others is 
drawing to a close. No form of busi- 
ness magic, government action or 
speculative and inflationary tactics 
can relieve us, for any length of time, 
of the necessity of climbing down from 
the clouds and walking on the surface 
of the earth. We need every penny of 
tax reduction, economies of manage- 
ment, labor, overhead. Not so that 
corporate surplus and dividends may 
be increased, more money be available 
for investment or for spending. But 
in order that we may reduce prices 
and be prepared at home and abroad 
for a period of competition, which will 
tax to the utmost the strength and 
skill of our strongest. 


TheCentral File That Centralizes 


(Continued from page 15) 


department, one to the savings, etc. 

Branch office records are simply 
taken from the daily report lists to the 
file and straight from the change of 
name or address slips. A careful check 
of the “‘open’” and “closed’’ files is 
made before typing the branch office 
file cards to take care of combinations 
and office duplications. 

The daily prayer of the central file 
department is to get the correct in- 
formation needed for its cards from 
the branch offices and the various de- 
partments of the main office and then 
to type and file this data correctly. If 
a South Akron office teller opens an 
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account for John C. Rearick as J. 
Rearick and the typist in that office 
eports it as J. Reauck and the clerk 
n the central file department misfiles it, 
this particular item in the central file is 
almost 300 per cent worse than nothing. 


TT IS very essential that names of 

customers opening accounts be typed 
or printed when the name is given to 
the teller or the officer who opens 
accounts. It is essential, too, that the 
names be “‘called back” to the patrons 
for their pronunciation. By these 
methods only will the names be found 
in the various departments and the 
central file correctly spelled. It is 
also important that names be com- 
pletely reported as given—not “J BB 
when the signature shows “John C.” 
Mistakes like Yawnavich for Janovich, 
Keml for Kenel, Lorris for Lewis, 
Lantzenhiser for Lautzenhiser, the sur- 
name Frank for Traub, Jacob for Jacot, 
Daniel for Daniels, the initials C. K. 
for C. R., Davis for Davies, Honto for 
Houts, Mitchel for Winchell, Roulic 
for Pavlic will reduce the efficiency 
of a central file department to a 
minimum. 

Most mistakes like the ones quoted 
are the tellers’, not the typists’. In 
some of these cases the teller has not 
asked to hear the name pronounced, in 
others he has reported the account in 
handwriting instead of printing. In 
one case, at least, he just didn’t under- 
stand Polish. 

Joint accounts always should be 
listed by the teller as joint and changes 
to joint accounts should be passed in 
to the central file department. Other- 
wise, when a V.-P. calls in some bright 
morning for the account of Clara J. 
Jones the reply will be that there is no 
such account in the bank. Asa matter 
of fact, two months before an account 
had been opened for John C. or Clara 
J. Jones, and the teller failed to report 
the account other than as John C. 
Jones. Some tellers still seem to think 
that the status of women on joint 
accounts with their husbands is about 
on a plane with their political privileges 
before they had the vote. 

If a bookkeeper makes a mistake, 
she soon discovers it and can check 
for the error and correctit. If the 
central file makes a mistake, nobody is 
the wiser. The mistake may be a 
wrong spelling by the teller or the 
typist or a misfiling, but into the file 
it goes. Sometime, a month or six 
years from that date, an officer will be 
told that we have no account for a 
certain person when we do have. Or 
we'll write this person a letter ad- 
dressed to the wrong name-spelling. 
Or we'll get him on a mailing list we 
shouldn’t have him on because he has 
other accounts—ad infinitum. Bad 
business and a waste of money. 

We do not take- addresses and 


Make Your Building 
Pay Greater Dividends 


Flexlumize your building and it will 
have greater advertising value—will at- 
tract more and favorable attention and 
increase your clientele. 

Specially designed Flexlume Electrical 
Display blends into the architectural 
scheme of your building. Dignified yet 
bold, snow-white raised letters of glass 
against a dark background by day; 
brilliant, solid letters of light by night. 

Years of service assured by its quality 
materials and sturdy construction. 

Flexlume has increased the attention 
value of hundreds of banking institu- 
tions. Write for complete information 
as to how it can profitably serve you. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 


Fifty-three 


1050 Military Road, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Phone ‘‘Flexlume’—A ll Principal Cities 


Factories also LEED 
at Detroit 


iat Los Angeles and 


FLEXLUME Toronto, Ont. 


© CORPORATION 
y 
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information from the city directory 
without stating the source. Seldom, 
if ever, do we allow directory addresses 
to be used on accounts. We may use 
directory addresses for mailing lists 
where we have received returned mail. 
The city directory, however, is used 
constantly in connection with the file 
when added or supplementary infor- 
mation is needed. Here is a credit 
inquiry for Mrs. John Doe. When the 
file fails to produce Mrs. John Doe, a 
directory search shows that she is 
Clara A. Doe. Oh, yes, we have her 
account under Clara A. Doe, at the 
same address. Our central file and 
the city directory make a nice little 
detective force all our own. 


1 THE original compilation of C. F. 
cards from the bank’s records, the 
greatest care should be exercised to get 
the card records correct as to name 
spellings, joint accounts and addresses. 
It is jolly to feel that all the records in 
one’s bank are in No. 1 shape, but 
occasionally, quite the contrary will 
prove to be the case when transcribing 
a C. F. from the existing records in 
departments. 

Here we’ll elaborate a little upon 
our statement that a card isn’t a 
central file card until it really cen- 
tralizes all information—a card isn’t a 
central file card until it is correctly 
spelled. 


How about a bank mag- 
azine individualized 
and named by your- 
self suitable for all 
departments of your 


institution, at an amaz- 
ingly low cost? 


P.M. REED 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago 


““C. wad some power the giftie gie 

us” 

To see a name as it’s given to us. 

Also the address. 

The bank considering installation of a 
central file well may question the value 
of such a system in the face of the 
time and effort required to institute 
and maintain it. There is no denying 
the fact that an efficient central file 
is a department in itself. Painstaking 
work and ceaseless vigilance are re- 
quired to keep it in working order. In 
addition, the file takes the co-operation 
and therefore the time of every in- 
dividual in the bank to greater or less 
extent. With these considerations in 
mind, the bank about to start such a 
file asks, ‘“Does it pay?” The answer 
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TRANSACTION 


Machines 


Fifty-four 


LEARING HOUSE Fifty-five 


burrougchs 


Seven Important Advantages 


Furnished By This New Burroughs Automatic 
Bookkeeping Machine for Savings Banks 


: 


1—With each posting, machine furnishes absolute proof of posting 
to correct account. 


2—With each posting, it furnishes absolute proof of posting of 
right amount. 

3—With each posting, it furnishes absolute proof of the extension 
of correct balance on account affected. 


4— When system in use involves handling new pass book balances, 
it furnishes absolute check, with each posting, on differences 
existing between Pass Book and Ledger Balances. 


5—Posts ledger and journal—both originals—at the same time. 
6—Creates a journal of real accounting value. 


7—Automatically posts and completes all entries on the ledger 
card without any attention on part of the operator. 


as many accounts without the addition of another 


This new Burroughs was designed only after exhaus- 
clerk in the Savings Department.” 


tive study of every phase of savings bank accounting. 


It furnishes these important advantages whether pass 
book balances are kept up-to-date or not. Con- 
sequently it meets the requirements of every savings 
bank. 


What these two bankers say about this remarkable 
machine is typical of the expressions received from 
bankers in all parts of the country. 


‘“‘We have lately installed in our Savings Department 
the latest model of your bookkeeping machine. We 
handle the posting on 11,000 savings accounts, and we 
are convinced that the machine will take care of twice 
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—Mr. John T. Benz, Vice-President, Fidelity 
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“We do not hesitate to recommend the purchase of a 
Burroughs Savings Posting Machine to any bank and 
extend an invitation to any purchaser to inspect our 
method of posting savings accounts.”’ 
—Mr. F. J. Greiner, Secretary, Pearl Street 
Savings and Trust Co., Cleveland. 
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is: To our knowledge, those banks that 
have maintained good filing systems 
for information, can not and would not 
do without them. This is especially 
true if there are branch offices. The 
central file, in connection with the 
promotion of new business, is worth 
while, in actual dollars and cents, to 
the bank that maintains it—if the file 
is kept to the minute, as nearly 100 
per cent correct as it is possible to 
get it and then is thoroughly used. 

The calls to the file are so varied 
that it is impossible to set down in 
writing just what they are. The ways 
to use a central file in connection with 
the extension of business also are 
so varied that only each bank can 
determine for itself these uses. Never- 
theless, some examples of uses and 
information asked are given here. 


(THE telephone rings. “This is the 

Peoples office,” says a voice over the 
wire, “I have ten checks” (meaning 
checks drawn in error on that office): 
“Jane C. Doe, John M. Jones, T. M. 
Smith, Mrs. Ada Jones, Thomas M. 
Brown, Clara’ Stone, H: M. K-, 
Alexander, E. T. Bones, Alfred R. 
Thomas and the last one might be 
Anna T. Thomas or Thoman—it is 
quite illegible.” 

Answer: “Jane C. Doe, T. M. 
Smith, Mrs. Ada Jones, Thomas M. 
Brown and H. M. K. Alexander belong 
in the main office, John M. Jones in 
the East Akron office, Clara Stone in 
the North Akron office. E. T. Bones 
we do not have. Alfred R. Thomas 
has no personal account but signs on 
“The Smith Realty Co.” in your own 
office. The last one undoubtedly 
should be Mrs. Anna T. Thaman and 
should go to the South Akron office. 

Enter the assistant head bookkeeper 
with twelve checks drawn in error on 
our office. He receives information 
similar to that given above. 

Here comes a clerk with twenty 
credit inquiries. “In what office do 
these people carry accounts, if any, 
and what accounts do they carry?” 
The Central File Department answers. 

Here is a check that looks like a 
forgery. The question ‘is, “Do we 
have another account by the same 
name in one of our branch offices?” 

A V.-P. calls. “‘What accounts have 
we for John C. Jones?” 

An assistant treasurer asks for the 
accounts under the name of an old 
resident whose’ death we noted in the 
daily papers a few days before. 

A commercial bookkeeper wants to 
know: “Which address is right, the 
one we have on the ledger for C. J. 
Smith or the one the statement 
carries?’ The central file is supposed 
to be authority on addresses. 

The telephone again rings. ‘This 
is savings teller No. 10. We have a 
credit for Mrs. T. J. Smith, savings 


No. 84,000. That is not the name for 
our account No. 84,000. What can 
you tell us of this account?” 

Answer: “That is savings No. 84,- 
000 in the Peoples office and should 
be sent there.” 

This may happen: a lobby man calls 
in, “What do you know about a 
certain name?” 

Reply: “He carries such and such 
accounts in this office and was reported 
a month ago to just have been released 
from the penitentiary.” | 

This last, of course, is rather unusual 
but when such information comes our 
way it is noted on the card under the 
authority of the person giving it. 

In fact, on very rare occasions in- 
formation has been asked us concern- 
ing the whereabouts of murderers. | 

Court inquiries as to whether de- 
fendants, in divorce or other cases, 
have accounts in any of our offices, all 
come to the central file. _ 

This general information dispensed 
by the file is only one phase of its use. 

It is my opinion. that it is absolutely 
impossible to compile an intelligent 
mailing list, whether from a present 
customers’ list or a prospect list, 
without the use of the central file. It 
is necessary to check against the 
central file to ascertain the accounts 
already carried by the customer or to 
find out if the person addressed is a 
customer. This checking is especially 
necessary if there are branch offices. 

The same is true of contests for new 
business. Any letter or approach that 
deals with peoples’ money has to be 
handled with special care. To solicit 
the account of a person who is already 
a customer is a great offense. Only a 
central file will produce the correct in- 
formation in all cases in such instances. 

It is impossible, too, to write letters 
acknowledging new accounts. intelli- 
gently unless one has a central file 
against which to check before mailing. 
Otherwise, the bank would welcome as 
a new depositor a man who had closed 
a savings account two weeks pre- 
viously or carries an account in another 
department. 

There are many central filing sys- 
tems in use among banks. There are 
many kinds of information included in 
these various systems but the purpose 
of any central file is to gather infor-— 
mation and then give it where required. 


Tes a Fact 


N official of the civil service com- 

mission says that even the grave 
members of one examining board were 
amused by a certain answer in a set — 
of examination papers. 

The question was: ‘‘Give for any 
one year, the number of bales of cotton ~ 
exported from the United States.” 

The answer this applicant wrote was: 
“1492, none.’ — Harpers. 
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The Editor’s Indorsement 


ATE in 1924 there appeared in Com- 
merce and Finance two brief but extra- 


wdinarily interesting expositions of the 
cet “What Most Balance Sheets Don’t 
Tell’ —how a great many industries, in 


reed of working capital, overstep the 
ounds of strict honesty a little while put- 
ving their best foot forward to obtain bank 
‘oans for their business. Expediency de- 
mands that they “doll up” their financial 
statements and omit some of the vital 
figure facts that the banks—and_stock- 
holders, too—ought to know about their 
real condition. 


We wrote the author, Mr. Clinton E. 3 


Woods, of Clinton E. Woods & Company, 
industrial engineers of Philadelphia, asking 
him to review and elaborate on the subject 
in this magazine. His reply, which you'll 
find in this issue, begins at the beginning in- 
stead and presents the condition confronting 
American industries that obliges them to 
borrow and over-borrow enormously and, 
in the process, sometimes to misrepresent 
in order to survive. The cause, Mr. Wood 
says, is the instability of the market for 
industrial securities. The industries are 
driven to: borrowing—a total of nearly 
'$4,000,000,000 that ought to be replaced by 
permanent capital—because their secu- 
rities cannot be regarded as sound invest- 
ments in the market—with a few notable 
exceptions, of course. 

“Of $48,000,000,000 invested in Ameri- 
can industries, about $12,000,000,000 is 
non-profitable and can only be reflected 
by very low security values,” Mr. Woods 
says here. “Tied up in this non-profitable 
investment are, in all probability, some- 
thing like $3,000,000,000 of bank funds 
that have an average security of perhaps 
twenty-five cents on the dollar. I make 
‘this statement as an opinion, not as a sup- 
ported fact, feeling that it is Just at this 
point that our banker friends may find 
occasion to start something, even if it is 
nothing more than to tell me I don’t know 
what I’m Rane about.” 

By way of clinching his argument, he 
says further: 

“Fifty per cent of our 350,000 manu- 


facturing concerns have never paid a divi- ° 


dend. Approximately 50 per cent of our 
industrial enterprises fail sooner or later. 
The failure turnover comes in about one- 

uarter of the total invested capital of 
$48,000,000,000. .That’s $12,000,000,000 
invested in non-profitable enterprises and 
in constant jeopardy of liquidation at ten 
to thirty cents on the dollar. And 3,000,- 
000 of the total 11,000,000 people employed 
are constantly confronted with the necessity 
of getting a new job through no fault of 
their own.” 

Precisely how the corrective for this 
condition should be applied is the per- 
plexity that the author throws in the ring. 
He doesn’t know. It’s a problem worthy 
of the best efforts of all the banks. Frankly, 
his purpose is to start something in the 
direction of solution. 

Mr. Woods deserves a hearing. He has 
spent thirty years in direct contact with 
industrial rehabilitation and reorganization. 
As a director of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in Philadelphia and in his capacity 
as receiver for several large failures and a 
close association with the Chamber of 
Commerce of Philadelphia, he has had an 
opportunity given few men to study the 
financial weakness of American industry 
from both sides of the fence. 

He has contributed six books to the busi- 
ness literature of management, accounting 
and operation in industry and four pam- 
phlets entitled ‘‘Safety First in Bank 
Loans,” ‘Analytical Balance Sheets for 
Industrials,” “Labor Problems” and “In- 
dustrial Loans.” 
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four-unit automatic control of certificates 
of deposit devised by the First National 
Bank of Madison, Wis., outlined on page 
25 by O. B. Lovell. 


fusion and discrepancy in the methods 
and estimates.deduced by various banks 
in establishing the cost of accounts for the 
purpose of determining the minimum bal- 
ance line between profitable and unprofit- 
able deposits. The Citizens National 
Bank of Los Angeles, evidently believes 
that most banks have been tackling the 
problem from the wrong angle. This bank, 
instead of taking the expense account and 
trying to distribute it among the de- 
positors, takes first the depositor’s ac- 
count and tries to estimate how much 
actual work would be saved if that account 
were closed. The first job is to find the 
actual out-of-pocket expense of running the mercial and Savings Bank, reproduced on 
account, and separating it from the over- page 18. 
head or general expense. Hy. W. Sanders We defy the experts to produce words 
describes the system in this issue with any crosser than “‘ort” and “‘etui.”” They’re 
specific examples, using hypothetical figures. _ positively horrendus. 
Another unusual, efficient system is the Hes: 


Waste been proud of the distinction 
of membership on the Committee of 
One that has stood out manfully against 
the rest of the world in the matter of the 
crossword puzzle. However, we know 
when we’ve had a word for enough in ten 
letters beginning with S. It’s time to 
capitulate when the banks open fire. In 
self-defense we’ve been compelled to do 
the prize puzzle fed to the fans of 
Portland, Ore., by the Hibernia Com- 
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coming the Hup- 
Club 
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mobile 


its new low price 
brings it so close 
One of 
the most popular 


to open car levels. 


Three 
Standard 


Hupmobile types 


Doors since it was first 


introduced, its favor 
is now growing by leaps and 
bounds. And why not? Who 
would deny himself and his 
family the comforts of a closed 
car as fine as this when those 
comforts can be had on such 
a reasonable investment? Here 
is a wonderful value—all the 
wanted sedan advantages, 
and in addition, the superior 
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Hupmobile blue or beige, nickel radiator; nickel and 
enamel head and cowl lamps. Complete equipment. 
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Hupmobile per- 
formance, relia- 
bility and econ- 
omy which for 
years have been 
household words 
inAmerica. Hup- 
mobile builds it 
—with the staunchness and 
long life that have always 
been the special Hupmobile 
virtues. It is a beauty—rich in 
finish and interior trim—a 
closed car that will be a source 
of pride and satis- 
faction for years to 
come.vhn jade 
features which 
mean big return for your 
dollar, the value of this Club 
Sedan is not to be duplicated. 
The nearest Hupmobile 
dealer will bring this car to 
your door at your request. 
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What Over-Borrowing § 
Does to Industry | 


Remove the Element of Speculation 
From Industrial Securities and We 
Might Divert to Permanent Capital 


$3,800,000,000 That’s 


By CLINTON E. 


look at what American industry, 

as a target for inquiry, means in 
dollars and cents. To save time and 
space in doing so I will deal in round 
figures only, because the story is to 
deal with a condition that confronts us 
rather than its supporting detail or 
statistical accuracy. 

There are in this country some 
350,000 manufacturing concerns hav- 
ing an invested capital of about forty- 
eight billion dollars, employing in a 
producing and selling capacity approxi- 
mately 11,000,000 people who draw an 


TX BEGIN with let us take a 
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Now Borrowed 


WOODS 


annual wage of something 
like sixteen billion dollars— 
war-time figures in their pro- 
portions but we can compre- 
hend them as long as they 
stay in the denomination of 
billions. This constitutes the 
target for inquiry. 

Now for our first try at 
the bull’s-eye! 

Income tax returns have 
pretty conclusively disclosed 
the fact that only about 50 
per cent of our manufacturing 
industries have ever paid a 
dividend, and I believe com- 
mercial reports have shown 
that approximately 50 per 
cent of our industrial enter- 
prises fail sooner or later. 
This is in number of failures, 
of course, and not in dollars 
invested. But available first- 
hand information shows that 
the failure turnover comes in 
about one-quarter of the total 
invested capital. This leads 
us right up against the first 
bump on our industrial head, 
namely that about twelve 
billion dollars of our good 
American money is invested 
in non-profitable enterprises, 
or worse still, is in constant 
jeopardy of being liquidated 
at from ten to thirty cents 
on the dollar and that proba- 
bly as a result three millions 
of our industrial workers are 
constantly confronted with 
the necessity of getting a new 
job through no fault of their 
own. 

Digesting this aspect of our 
industrial condition for a 
moment, is it any wonder 
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that the legal fraternity, the auctioneers 
and the scavenging secondhand men 
are growing rich out of this industrial 
wreckage turnover and that labor 
organizes itself into unions as a means 
of protection against the low wage of 
non-success? So ends the first shot. 


OW let us take another to keep the 

first one company, and at the same 
time arrive at a partial understanding, 
at least, of our problems in connection 
with industrial conditions. Industry 
is, as a whole, I believe, borrowing to- 
day on short and long time paper some- 
where in the neighborhood of eighteen 
billion dollars, which, if so, on any 
conservative basis is at least eight 
billion dollars more than it is entitled to, 
thus creating to this extent a direct 
hazard to the banks from which it 
borrows. ‘This constitutes the second 
shot. 

Summarizing all of the foregoing is 
to say that about twelve billion dollars 
invested in American industries is non- 
profitable and can only be reflected by 
very low security values and that, tied 
up in this non-profitable investment, 
are in all probability something like 
three billion dollars of bank funds that 
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perhaps have an average security of 
twenty-five cents on the dollar. I 
make this statement as an opinion, not 
as a supported fact, feeling that it is 
just at this point that our banker 
friends may find occasion to start some- 
thing, if it is nothing more than to tell 
me that I don’t know what 1 am talk- 
ing about. 

There are just three things that tie 
money up in a manufacturing business, 
i. e., inventory, accounts receivable and 
plant investment. Inventory and 
credit to trade in the shape of accounts 
receivable are flexible enough to per- 
mit of at least a long-range adjustment 
in financing by borrowing. But when 
a manufacturer borrows money to put 
into plant investment, he makes his 
first mistake and so does the banker 
who lends it to him. Brick walls and 
machinery are beyond the pale of 
temporary loans, yet I daresay one- 
third of the borrowed money in this 
country is tied up in fixed assets. The 
modus operandi is about as follows: 

A manufacturer wants to make a 
$100,000 extension to his plant, either 
because of an actual or anticipated in- 
crease to his trade. He cannot sell his 
securities to advantage, if at all, so he 
borrows; puts the $100,000 into plant 
improvements; does increase his trade 
and ultimately also increases his ac- 
counts receivable so that he has to 
borrow again to cover his credit exten- 
sion. Sooner or later comes the slump 
to his particular market or to trade in 
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Not a nickel of borrowed money here — Night time at 


general. Renewalis denied on his paper. 
A receiver is appointed. And twenty- 
five cents on the dollar is the result. 
This isn’t theory, it is regular practice. 

Now we will take our third and last 
shot and this is bound to be a bull’s-eye! 


(THE manufacturers who have appar- 

ently created this industrial menace 
are not by any means always at fault 
or responsible by virtue of bad manage- 
ment. On the contrary, in so far as 
their range of vision extended, they 
have been conservative and used good 
judgment for it is certainly sound pro- 
cedure to borrow at 6 per cent and even 
to pay plus on a 20 per cent bank bal- 
ance rather than to sell stocks (if they 
can sell them at all) at discounts rang- 
ing from 20 to 50 per cent and bonds 
from 10 to 25 per cent. The average 
manufacturer naturally shrinks from 
the responsibility of assuming such 
liability in connection with his secu- 
rities. Hence when heneeds additional 
money, whether it be for plant, trade 
extension or to cover temporary pur- 
chases of material, he ‘‘dolls up” his 
balance sheet, supports it with statis- 
tics covering sales prospects, etc., etc., 
goes to his bank or banks and borrows 
up to the limit. Just so long as manu- 
facturers can get by with this proce- 
dure they will continue to do it. The 
whole situation is a most deplorable 
one due to the fact that industrial 
stocks, and sometimes bonds, of course 
with some exceptions in larger com- 


panies, are usually considered purely as 
a speculation and not as an investment | 
and are bought and sold as a gamble. | 

As a matter of fact it is almost im-_ 
possible to sell the industrial securities — 
of a moderate-sized concern without a | 
bonus of one or two shares of common | 
for every preferred share or some 
similar combination, making most of | 
these transactions not very far re- 
moved from a lottery. So for the con-— 
servative man, the man of integrity and 
sound judgment, there is not much left 
for him to do but to borrow, and there 
are no legislative restrictions to his bor- 
rowings. It is simply a question of 
how strong an influence he has with 
the banks. One man can get twice as | 
much as he ought to have while | 
another can’t get half the amount he is | 
entitled to. 

Now if I were to dispose of this story 
with a summary of the existing condi- 
tions it would be to say that 50 per 
cent of our manufacturers are trying to 
do a much larger business than they — 
are permanently financed for—hence 
our twelve billion dollar industrial in- 
efficiency and hazard. Asa corrective — 
the eight billion dollars over-borrowed 
should be replaced by permanent 
capital. This, however, would be 
simply a theoretical statement. 

Getting down to a more practical 
view of the situation there are about 
180,000 manufacturing concerns that 
must be admitted as candidates for 
failure but about 30 per cent of them 
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Henry Ford’s big plant along the River Rouge near Detroit 


could in all probability be salvaged into 

‘prosperity by proper financing. On 
this basis, letting 70 per cent of the 
possible failures ultimately liquidate 
themselves out of existence, over- 
borrowing would shrink for present 
consideration to about five billion two 
‘hundred million dollars. Perhaps one- 
‘third of the 170,000 manufacturers 
considered successful would be exempt 
‘from over-borrowing. ‘This would re- 
‘duce our requirements for actual con- 
sideration down to about three billion 
eight hundred million dollars and this 
brings us to the final shot at our in- 
dustrial target and that is that there 
is in the neighborhood of three billion 
eight hundred million dollars of borrowed 
money used in our industries that should 
be replaced by permanent capital. 

Here is a problem big enough for a 
combined effort on the part of the 
larger banks of this country. In fact, 
the problem is so big that several 
bankers with whom I have talked have 
immediately said “‘Government.” If 
an attempt to correct this financial 
problem is ever made it will have to be 
effected by either one of the following: 

1.—Private Enterprise. 

2.—Government Enactment. 
Perhaps it will need the latter to make 
the former possible. The government 
has already interested itself in certain 
financial problems, namely: 

a. It organized the Federal Reserve 

bank as a means of helping and 
protecting the banks of this 


country, the details of which are 
too well known to require review 
here. 
It created the Federal Farm 
Loan Act as approved in 1916, 
to help the agricultural dis- 
tricts of this country with their 
financial requirements. 
Alexander Hamilton’s famous report 
on manufacturers made at the request 
of Congress about 125 years ago, laid 
down the principles which have con- 
trolled the relation of manufacturers to 
the federal government ever since, and 
unless some violent changes were made 
in the recommendations of this report 
the government could not assume the 
direct financial support to industry 
that it has to banks and agriculture, 
especially in view of the fact that per- 
manent capital is required instead of 
loans. But the government can legis- 
late enactments that will permit pri- 
vate financial enterprise to handle 
industrial requirements in such a way 
as to make industrial securities a safe 
and sound investment. 


Vian tae is finally worked out as 
a solution it should have as its ob- 
ject two things: namely, the making of 
industrial securities a sound investment 
instead of a speculative one, and the 
provision of a market where such 
securities can be sold by the manu- 
facturer at a reasonable brokerage rate. 
This of course will apply to only such 
industrial concerns as have histories 


and conditions that merit it. The 
writer has worked out half a dozen 
methods of procedure but no one of 
them has as yet dovetailed itself to- 
gether sufficiently to warrant a presen- 
tation. Government bonds, bank 
stocks, etc., etc., are a fine thing::for 
widows and orphans because of’ their 
“safety first’? aspect but what we want 
to stabilize in this country is a safety 
in industrial securities that will permit 
our millions*of red-blooded workers to 
invest their money in the securities of 
the plants that employ them and feel 
in so doing that their money is as safe 
as it would be in Liberty bonds and 
this can never be so long as all such 
securities are considered purely as a 
speculation or.a gamble. But what we 
want above all else is to remove the 
general speculative element that over- 
borrowing introduces. 

The conditions and problems set 
forth in this article are beyond the 
scope of engineers, labor and capital 
committees, or manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations. ‘The industrial wreckage is 
so great and so recurrent that it needs 
both a helping and a staying hand; a 
helping hand on the part of the banks 
and a staying hand, perhaps, on the 
part of the government. And this 
article is written as a plea to bankers 
to give this subject due consideration 
with the idea of possibly formulating 
and financing some investigating com- 
mittees to thrash out and devise a 
solution to the whole problem. 
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Banking in a Royal Palace 


The Bank of Brussels, Belgium, has”converted the famous palace of the 
Counts of Flanders, where the revered King Albert was born, into a 
modern banking home, while conserving its priceless art treasures and 
every detail of historic interest dear to the hearts of the people. The 
main building and courtyard were renovated and the stables and servants’ 
quarters entirely rebuilt. The original facade was preserved, reproducing 


the same ornamentation and stone work on the new portions so that the 
building presents one harmonious whole 


The meeting room of the board of directors (above) was formerly the 

study of the Count of Flanders. Ceiling, chandeliers, Gobelin tapestries, 

carpet, and even the painting of King Albert seen on the back wall have 
been preserved intact 


Near the entrance is the grand staircase (left). The original carpet with 
the design of royal lions of Belgium covers the stairs. In the back- 
ground is a handsome stained glass window with the royal coat of arms 
in the center. The balustrades are especially fine examples of wrought 
iron and bronze work, with two priceless Gobelin tapestries on either side 


Below is a view of the exterior in the Place Royale, familiar to every 
visitor to Brussels. In the foreground is the statue of Godefroid de 
Bouillon, on the right the American Consulate. the towering Palais de 
Justice in the distance. The Banque de Bruxelles, founded in 1871, is 
one of the principal banks of Belgium. _ It has a capital of Frs. 200,000,000 
and Frs. 90,000,000 reserves. In the Belgian Congo it has established 
several branches, and it covers the whole of the Belgian provinces by 
a number of affiliated banks 
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The old library (above) is now the 

Letter of Credit Department, where 

the leading foreign magazines and 

reviews are available, as well as 

writing tables, stationery and every 
service for visitors 


The vaults (right) occupy four base- 
ments, the deepest fifty feet below 
the street level. The lower two are 
used by the bank and the upper 
two contain 20,000 safe deposit 
boxes, protected by seventeen-ton 
doors, electric burglar alarms and 
microphones connected with a loud 
speaker in the main guardroom 


The main banking hall (below) is 
three stories high and contains 100 
tellers’ windows. The bank has its 
own electric sub-station, printing 
and bookbinding plant, ventilation 
system, an automatic carrying sys- 
tem, machine bookkeeping and a 
lunchroom for employees where 
over 1,000 dinners are served every 
day. The Bank of Brussels has 
blended the ancient and the mod- 
ern, the artistic and the practical, 
sentiment and business 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Costs= Starting from the Other End 


Departmental Control and Analysis of Accounts, Estimating 


First the Actual 


T HAS been pointed out more than 
I once that a banker always asks a 

borrower if he keeps a cost-account- 
ing system to show the exact expense 
of doing business, though very often 
the banker himself has no such thing. 
In reality there is no comparison be- 
tween the two cases and the implied 
reproach against the banker is not 
justified. The business concern that 
is asked by the credit department for 
details of their cost-accounting system 
is living on the profits earned by manu- 
facturing, distributing, or transporting 
actual tangible commodities, and it is 
not very difficult to allocate costs in 
such a way that pricing can be done 
intelligently, and the profit and loss 
account safeguarded. If the banker 
made his living from handling checks 
and deposits, then the costs of han- 
dling them would assume the same im- 
portance, but in fact he does not. He 
lives by loaning money, some his own, 
and some his depositors’, and the 
checks and deposits he handles are 
merely incidental to his main business 
function. A banker may go into 
liquidation through indiscriminate 
loaning although he may have the 
most efficiently operated bank in the 
country. On the other hand, we all 
know that some of the oldest and most 
prosperous banks have the least effi- 
cient office systems. 


Departmental Control 


There are, however, two reasons why 
bankers are.now resorting to cost ac- 
counting and expense 
analysis. We will out- 
line them here and sug- 
gest tentative systems. 

In recent years the 
larger banks have been 
feeling the need of some 
system that would give 
them a departmental 
control of expenses. In 
the old days the cashier 
or one of his assistants 
could supervise matters 
by merely walking 
around with his eyes 
open. Now, however, 
the bank has expanded 
into many departments 
with scores and hun- 
dreds of employees and 
high-pressure work re- 
sembling a manufactur- 
ing plant, and the execu- 
- tive requires actual data 
on their operation, com- 
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Work Saved if the Active 


By HY. W. SANDERS 
Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 


parable with the control figures used 
by other business. To do this it is 
necessary to find some way of meas- 
uring the volume of work, and divid- 
ing expenses between the departments. 

The numbers of items handled by 
the department is ordinarily used as 
the measurement of volume of work; 
while the expense account is being 
more often divided on a departmental 
basis. In some banks a regular budget 
system is employed. 


Account Analysis 


In addition to this need for depart- 
mental control there has in recent 
years grown up a system of account 
analysis which aims at uncovering un- 
profitable business, and account analy- 
sis is impossible without some definite 
knowledge of what it costs to handle 
the checks and deposits occasioned by 
the account. There is no need to go 
into details here of the systems used 
for account analysis. Every progres- 
sive banker is familiar with the forms 
and methods. 
to be based on actual operating costs, 
yet there is a wide divergence in the 
published figures. 

To illustrate this we may take figures 
from three recently published articles 
on analysis. One says “It has been 
found that it costs between two and 
three cents to handle an out-of-town 
or transit item, between half a cent and 
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Actual Costs of Operation of Account 


June July 


A hypothetical account starting with a nominal balance 


They are all supposed 


advertising etc 


Overhead Expense Chargeable to Account 


Account Closed 


one cent to handle a clearing house 
item, between two and three cents to 
handle a debit to a depositor’s account, 
approximately twenty-five cents to 
handle a collection item, and seven 
cents to handle a credit or deposit 
slip.” Another states the cost as three 
and a half cents for all items. A third 
gives figures as follows: transit items, a 
cent and a half, clearings one cent, 
checks three and a half cents, and 
deposits six and a half cents. 

The ‘“‘Short Method” recommended 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York (why on earth did they call it 
‘‘short’’?) takes the easy course of allot- 
ting expense by estimate to account 
activity, and then dividing this total 
by the entire number of debits and 
credits handled over the period. In| 
the example given it works out at 2.33 
cents. 

So here we have banks figuring all) 
the way from half a cent to seven cents) 
for various classes of items in their 
analysis. Perhaps the average is from| 
two to three cents with a good deal ol 
variation according to whether or not 
they differentiate between clearings 
and out-of-town items, deposits and sc 
on. Dale Graham, of Saint Louis, in 
writing on the subject puts the whole 
matter very well as follows: “The 
cost of operating the clearing house, 
transit, tellers and bookkeeping de-) 
partments is chargeable to the cus+ 
tomers in their analyses at so much ar) 
item. Many banks apply a uniform) 
per-item charge to all classes, including/ 

deposits. They recog) 
nize that the cost ol 
handling clearing hous¢ 
checks is considerably) 
less than that of writ! 
ing, listing and mailing) 
out the same numbell 
of transit items, anc 
much less than that o: 
posting checks and de? 
posits to individua’ 
ledgers; that the cost o7 
a deposit, the majority 
of which are taken 1) 
over the counter by 
high salaried tellers, i; 
greater than that of <¢ 
check, many of whict} 
are paid through thé 
clearing house. They” 
further recognize thai 
this variance in cos/ 
figures would make ar 
appreciable difference ir) 
the analysis of a large 
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EXPENSE ACCT. 
Total $24389 


Salaries 
Allotted to Depts: 
Balance to Overhead 


First Totals 


Cashier and Staff 
Supplies 

Coupons 

Trensit 

Cash Collections to Loan 
Expense do to Overhead 
Audit to Overhead 


Second Totals 


Part Overhead Charged on Basis) 
of Already Allotted Expense 


Final Totals 


and active account, but fixan arbitrary 
per-item charge which is low enough 


to give the customers the benefit of 


_ imaccuracies.” 


A Large and Active Account 


That large and active account is the 
one we really need to analyze. It is 
the kind that when multiplied by the 
number of active businesses in town 
causes bank expense accounts to grow. 
It is always the account that pays in 
plenty of out-of-town items with the 
consequence that there is more or less 
float against its balance all the time. 
The smaller accounts do not consti- 
tute the same problem. ‘The smallest 
are usually taken care of through serv- 
‘ice charges, and the ones just above 
the service charge level are seldom 
active. It is the big fellow that we 
“want to check up; and it is precisely 
here that when we multiply those 
“arbitrary’’ per-item charges by hun- 


| “areds and thousands it makes a great 


| ay 


If as suggested the charge 
is low enough to give the customer the 
benefit of inaccuracies, then we are 
“doing an injustice to the bank. Sooner 
or later we must get down to accurate 


_ figuring. 


In view of these considerations the 


Citizens National Bank, of Los Angeles, 


has tried to work out a basis for 


Hmeccount analysis that starts at the 


: 


| 


: 


Opposite end to that usually taken. 
‘Instead of taking the expense account 
fa trying to distribute it among our 
depositors, we have taken first the 
‘depositor’s account and tried to esti- 
= how much actual work would be 


saved if that account were closed. In 


_ other words, our first quest has been 


to find the actual out-of-pocket ex- 
‘pense of running the account, and 
Separating it from the overhead or 
general expense. 
__ The reason for this method is to be 
found in the economic law of increasing 
Teturn. It is a number of years since 
we took our Institute Certificate, and 
‘possibly the instructors phrase it some- 
what differently today, but the essential 
feature of that law as we remember it 


| consists of the contention that as you 
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STATEMENT 


Self-sustaining Depts: 

Term 552 

Rev.Coll 329 

Safe Dep 257 

Foreign 437 1,578 
AdvertiSings..e,secesccccscccceccsvcves 1,820 


Overhead and General.essrcwesceeccccees 
Activity Expense 
Commercial,Chks Dep 2,652 
Chks Pd 2,621 


Deposits 3,982 
Country Bonks Chks Dep955 
Chis Paid 470 1,425 


9,455 


Total Expense Account 


Fig. 2. 


Illustrating the three steps in 
allotting expense 

increase output you will get an in- 
creasing return up to a certain point of 
greatest efficiency, after which the 
returns will diminish in proportion 
even though they increase in volume. 
Now in our banking operations if we 
had only a very few accounts our over- 
head would be tremendous—as indeed 
is the case in the starting of new banks 
—and as we gain more and more busi- 
ness we can spread our overhead out 
thinner and thinner until we reach the 
point of maximum efficiency. 


Passing the Dead Line 


We feel that every account that will 
pay its actual out-of-pocket expense is 
worth keeping, for the moment it passes 
the dead line it begins to bear its share 
of the overhead and general expense of 
operating the bank. This idea is 
shown in the diagram (Fig. 1). Here 
we present a hypothetical case of an 
account which starts the year with a 
nominal balance and steadily increases 
it throughout the months that follow. 
At what point will it become profitable? 
Obviously it is unprofitable as long as 
it fails to carry its own operating ex- 
pense, but when it passes the lowest 
In 
our opinion it is profitable the moment 
it begins to carry its share of the over- 
head, even though it never succeeds in 
carrying all of it. Further up the line 
it begins to take its share in the taxes, 
losses, advertising, etc., then it even- 
tually comes into the dividend-paying 
class and possibly continues into the 
surplus where there is an actual profit 
over all expenses and dividends. 


_ the actual work is light. 


This brings us to the point where it 
is possible to state the. problem in 
expense analysis as follows: 

To find a system which will separate 
expenses that are fixed and uncontrollable 
from those that are occasioned directly by 
account activity, and at the same time to 
provide financialcontrolover departments. 

In addition to the main requirements 
it must be capable of incorporation 
readily into existing systems, it must 
not be cumbrous, complicated or ex- 
pensive, and the final figures must be 
readily accessible for comparison from 
time to time. 

The accompanying form (Fig. 2) 
will illustrate the plan we have been 
developing during the past year. It 
meets most of the requirements and 
The percent- 
age calculations are easily figured on 
calculating machines. The objective 
is to divide the month’s expenses into 
five classes, two of which are sub- 
divided. ‘They are as follows: 

(1) Self-sustaining Departments. 
These include Safe-deposit, Foreign, 
Term Accounts, and one of the three 
sections into which we have divided 
the Collections for this purpose. 

(2) Advertising, and all other ex- 
penses incurred to attract new busi- 
ness to the bank—exclusive of the 
clerical work of opening new accounts. 

(3) Overhead, including rent, light, 
and building maintenance, president’s 
salary, and all other general expense 
that cannot be localized. 

(4) Loaning Expense, including note 
and credit departments, loaning officers, 
legal and mercantile agency fees. 

(5) Cost of account-activity, sub- 
divided into Commercial and Country 
Banks, each of which is again sub- 
divided into classes representing costs 
of handling checks deposited, checks 
paid, and deposits. 

In the sample form (the figures, of 
course, are fictitious), it will be no- 
ticed that the vertical columns repre- 
sent the departments, and there are 
three steps in allotting expense. 


The First Step 


We take the expense account and 
(Continued on page 52) 
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When West Meets East In Chinatown 


A Happy Modification of Modern Banking Methods to Conform 
With the Customs and Superstitions of Enigmatical Chinese 


AST the three tellers’ windows, 
Pi: the back part of the office of 

the Oriental Branch of the 
French American Bank in San 
Francisco’s Chinatown is a small 
room. Itis furnished with a table 
and acouple of chairs. Had the 
bank a safe deposit department 
you might take it for a coupon 
room. Obviously it is for the 
purpose of providing privacy for 
patrons. And really on the 
surface of it there is no especial 
mystery connected with it. 

W. A. Sanders, the bank’s 
manager, will tell you in a few 
words what that room is for— 
so far as he knows. It seems 
that occasionally certain ones 
of the French American Bank’s 
Chinese customers desire com- 
plete privacy in making their 
deposits. This room is for their 
convenience. Wponrequest, Miss 
Dorothy Gee, or any one of the 
three girls who act as tellers, 
accepts deposits in this small 
room, or transacts other banking 
business there:. It provides an 
effectual barrier against any, 
or all, curious eyes. That 
is all there is to it—on the surface. 

But the more you find out about the 
Oriental Branch of the French Ameri- 
ican Bank the more that small room 
out back dwells in your mind. Itisa 
symbol. 

Mr. Sanders, the man who has been 
in charge since the branch was first 
established some three years ago, and 
who had his finger on the pulse of the 
bank’s Chinese business before the 
move of opening the office in China- 
town was made, shrugs his shoulders. 
He frankly admits he doesn’t know the 
real reason for the existence of the 
rear room. 

He knows it is necessary. Just as 
he knows from experience the neces- 
sity of a hundred and one unusual 
observances and practices he must 
make, and follow, in dealing with his 
Chinese patrons. But why? If you 
ask him this question, he frankly ad- 
mits in the last analysis that he doesn’t 
know. 

This is a quaint banking business 
conducted in this small office on China- 
town’s main artery of commerce, 
Grand Avenue. The bank is an Ameri- 
can bank. Its books are kept by the 
same system employed in any American 
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By FRANKLIN S. CLARK 


A vista of Chinatown 


bank. In fact, its bookkeeper is 
an American. Baptiste Ortett is its 
special police officer, just the name 
you might expect for the French 
American Bank. But the girls who 
wait on customers at the three tellers’ 
windows are Chinese. The customers 
are Chinese. And this is where the 
inscrutable aspects of the bank com- 
mence. And while you can dispose of 
its American traits in a paragraph you 
can’t really dispose of its Chinese 
characteristics at all. They simply 
lead you on and on, 
and you never do 
really get to the bot- 
tom of them—but the 
chase is not an unin- 
teresting one. 

For one thing 
there’s that factor in 
the Chinese social sys- 
tem, the family. And 
the tongs, or protec- 
tive societies based 
on family, must be 
considered, too. They 
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Straight selling talk—with 
“art,’’ clipped from the 
cover of a bank magazine 
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say Chinatown is changing. It is, 

superficially. Itis true that the display | 
windows of Chinatown’s shops 

don’t present at all the same 
appearance they did—even five) 
or six years ago. No longer 

does the jade carving, or the 

silk scarf you are seeking, lurk) 
in the dusty rears of the Grand |} 
Avenue shops. It clamors to 
you to buy it as you pass, from || 
a most up-to-date window dis-|7 
play. In the last few years) 
property values in Chinatown’s| 
shopping street have trebled and © 
quadrupled in places. The lot-| 

teries, gambling dives, and the 

other institutions which cast the| 

romantic spell that is likely to 

surround wickedness have been 

driven to cover, as the saying) - 
goes. 

But Chinatown is Chinatown) 
still. And while an “on-the- : 
main-line’”’ Philadelphian or a 
Back Bay Bostonian might not 
think there was anything unusual 
in the emphasis the Chinese 
place on family, to the average 
American it seems odd. One) 
reason for it is reflected in the 
general nature of the Chinatown bank-|| 
ing business. | 


The Chinese haven’t as|~ 
yet become good customers of the 
trust department of modern banking, 
Thrift Week’s ‘““Make Your Will Day,”) 
has left them apathetic. They haven’t 
adopted to any extent the western 
practice of making wills. 

From what I gathered talking with) 
Miss Dorothy Gee, the non-existence 
of wills has a great deal to do with the 
Chinese significance of family, the 
tongs based on family—and the little” 
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back room. ‘The westerner lives his 
life of business endeavor, achievement 
and acquisition, independently. Busi- 
ness is business. He may give a help- 
ing hand to friends and relatives now 
and then, if he feels like it, but he is 
under no obligations to do so. 

But in China, and in Chinatown— 
modern as its shop windows may be— 
they don’t make wills. When a man 
dies his eldest son steps into his place 
as head of the business, and also as 
head of the family. He inherits not 
only all the property, but all the rela- 
tives. And there’s no precisely-drawn 
legally-binding will to specify this one 
shall receive so much and that one so 
much, and no more; but he is under 
obligation to provide for every member 
of the family to the best of his ability 
and according to his conception of what 
is just, all through life. 

We westerners can understand why 
a man wouldn’t care to have his will 
made public before his death. It is 
because in the West one’s obligation to 
provide for his relatives is recognized 
at death. The Chinese recognize this 
obligation before death. That is the 
difference. Naturally, how much prop- 
erty, how much money, if you please, 
the head of the family has or how much 
any member of it has, has a bearing on 
this obligation. Humannatureis human 
nature in most fundamental traits, 
be it occidental or oriental in its origin. 


INESE family ties explain many a 
procedure at the Chinatown branch 
of the French American Bank. More 
directly and oftener it is the influence 
of certain tong obligations which cast 
their spell. Because family strength 
was in many cases split by emigration, 
the tongs in San Francisco’s China- 
town, as in other Chinese settlements 
in America, have taken on many 
characteristics of the family. That is, 
they have been used to serve much the 
same purposes of mutual protection, 
entailing mutual obligation. 

In times past, banks have never been 
a part of the Chinese economic system. 
Such banks as exist in China at present, 
like the bank in Chinatown, are en- 
tirely of western origin, and are con- 
ducted accordingly —that is, so far 
as the general routine of bookkeep- 
ing and of general banking methods 
is concerned. To China the bank 
is a new institution, and a 
foreignone. The family and the 
tong, on the other hand, are 
native Chinese institutions 
several thousand years old. The 
customs of ancient China are 
not lightly cast aside. 
The Chinatown bank, 


compared with most banks, is called 
upon to make very few loans This is 
because in ages past the Chinese have 
not been in the habit of going to 
banks for financial backing, but to the 
family, or the tong. 

But just as the Chinese have recog- 
nized the primary purpose of the bank 
as a Safe place to keep money, they are 
coming to recognize its value as a 
reservoir of credit. Many of the 
younger American-born business men 
of Chinatown call upon the bank quite 
regularly for various forms of credit. 
But the traditions of ancient China 
have a bearing on the manner in which 
credit is granted. The Chinatown 
business man goes to the bank for 
financial assistance as he would to his 
family, taking it for granted that the 
bank is sufficiently well acquainted 
with him and his affairs to give assent 
or refusal at once. The manager of 
the bank must give his reply immedi- 
ately if he does not wish to offend. 

So, however much of an enigma his 
customers may be to 
him generally speak- 
ing, the manager of 
the Chinatown bank 
must always be. sup- 
plied with complete 
credit information con- 
cerning every one of 
those who are likely 
towantit. The stock 
reply which other 
banks often make to 
applicants for credit, 
“We'll let you know 
in a few days,” would 
never doin Chinatown. 
But the job of acquir- 
ing this credit infor- 
mation and keeping it 


Miss Dorothy Gee (at the 
left), Mr. Sanders and Mr. 
Gee, father of Dorothy. 
Above, the bank as it 
looks from street with 
modern window display 

and everything 
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up to date for possible use is not as 
difficult as might be imagined. For 
while most any one of the customers of 
the bank would resent an investigation 
of his affairs, when the spirit moves 
him, which it frequently does, he vol- 
unteers of his own accord as much or 
perhaps more information concerning 
his affairs than an ordinary credit 
investigation would supply. And it 
is information which can usually be 
relied upon, for the Chinese as business 
men keep accurate accounts. And 
high standards of business honor pre- 
vail. The family and the tong play 
a large part in this, too. Punishment 
for discrepancies may be swift and sure. 


PeeHas because family is so influ- 
ential in the workings of this bank, 
the bank itself has taken on, to a large 
extent, the atmosphere of the “‘one big 
family’ you hear so much about in 
American business—and see so rarely. 
It seems to be the perfect exemplifica- 
tion of the ‘friendly bank.’’ While I 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Do Depositors Respond to Mailing? 


THE BURROUGHS | 


An Exceptionally Interesting Experience With Inactive Ac- 
counts in Roanoke, Va., Which Answers Moot Questions 


HAVE discussed the question 
I which heads this article with sev- 

eral hundred bankers and I find 
that it is nearly always answered, 
Yankee fashion, by other questions. 

Do depositors respond to mailing? 
What do you mean, “depositors?” 
What do you mean, “respond?”’ What 
do you mean, “mailing?” 

Ought they to be new depositors, 
recent depositors, or old depositors? 
Ought they to be inactive one year be- 
fore appealed to through mailing, or 
more, or less? Ought we to expect 
response from depositors with bal- 
ances under $5, balances between $5 
and $100, balances between $100 and 
$500, balances larger than $500? 

What sort of response can be hoped 
for? What percentage of favorable re- 
action is a good one? What percent- 
age of unfavorable reaction must be 
faced? What net increase in total de- 
posits constitutes a good response per 
dollar of mailing cost? 

What sort of mailing material should 
be used? Letters, printed matter, 
monthly statements? How often 
should it go out? Once a week, once 
a month, or twice a month? Ought 
it to be in plain envelopes or not? Is 
two-cent postage twice as good as one- 
cent postage? Should we mail four 
times and stop? Or twelve times? 
Or less than four? Or more than 
twelve? And so on and so on. 

About all I can hope to do on the 
subject is to accumulate individual ex- 
periences in individual banks, and then 
try to digest them into principles and 
standards, with due corrective allow- 
ances for differences between cities. 

The difficulty is that so few bankers 
analyze their depositors with any care 
before commencing their mailing, and 
so very, very few analyze their results 
with any care, after mailing. 

Consequently, I felt like “some 
watcher of the skies when a new 
planet swims into his ken” upon 
receiving from Mr. F. W. Kulp, 
assistant cashier of the National 
Exchange Bank of Roanoke, Virginia, 
as complete a set of figures on cus- 
tomer cultivation as I believe can be 
drawn up. Mr. Kulp knows exactly 
what customers he chose for his ap- 
peal, exactly what it cost to make 
appeals to these depositors, and exactly 
what the returns were, good, bad and 
indifferent. He knows these matters 
in complete detail. 

He cultivated 934 depositors. 
sent each of them two letters. 


He 
He 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


spent 834 cents per depositor, and had 
got back $14.75 per depositor after 
two mailings. He got his best percent- 
age of favorable reactions: from ac- 
counts between $1 and $50. He got 
his best results in money increases and 
his smallest total of money decreases 
from accounts between $401 and $500. 

The gross gain of the accounts that 
gained was $21,365, distributed among 
156 accounts, or about $140 per 
favorably responding depositor. 

The unfavorable reactions were sup- 
plied by 76 depositors who showed to- 
tal decreases of $7,460.36, or a little 
less than $100 per decreasing depositor. 

The results by classes you will find in 
the table on the opposite page. 

Of the 934 accounts covered by the 
figures, 624 were city people and 310 
were country people. Of those re- 
sponding favorably, 75 per cent were 
city people, indicating that the city 
man responds even more favorably to 
mail cultivation than the countryman. 

One curious twist which shows how 
misleading partial statistics can be, is 
evidenced by the average gain per 
customer in accounts responding fa- 
vorably among the various groups. 

The smallest group, with original 
balances between $1 and $50, gained 
$40.33 per gaining depositor. 

The next three groups, $51 to $100, 
$101 to $200 and $201 to $300, gained 
$164, $103, $189 per gaining depositor. 

Then in the group next above, $301 
to $400, the gain per favorably re- 
sponding depositor was only $51.48. 

Give those figures and stop, and 
someone would immediately chortle, 
‘Aha! I told you it wasn’t right to 
cultivate accounts over $300.” But 
his face would fall when he was told 
that in the class between $401 and 
$500, the gain per favorably respond- 
ing customer amounted to $521.25. 

As a matter of fact, reference to the 
summary will show that if this last 
class, $401 to $500, had not been in- 
cluded, the entire cultivation would 
have netted only $8,000 to the bank, 


No. of 


Length of dormancy accounts 
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Favorable 
responses 


102 or 35% 
250r 9% 
17 or 14% 


whereas by including 54 depositors in 


this group, the net gain was nearly | 


doubled, amounting to $14,000. 


Nor can any comfort be found for | 


the man who would cultivate only 
small accounts by reference to the per- 
centage response obtainable from the 
different groups. 


The smallest group showed a 20 per | 


cent reponse, the next group above 


showed a 36 per cent response, the next | 


group above that a 23 per cent re- 


sponse, the next group above that a | 


31 per cent response, the next above 
that a 23 per cent response, and the 
highest group of all, accounts $401 to 
$500, showed the highest percentage 
response, i. e., 28 per cent. 

However, there is great comfort in 
the figures for anyone who advocates, 
as I do, that the newer an account is, 
the more susceptible it is to cultivation. 


Eighty-five per cent of those respond- | 
ing favorably had been inactive for less | 


than three years; only 7 per cent had 
been inactive for longer than three 


years, and less than 1 per cent had | 


been inactive for longer than five years. 


THE newest group, 


inactive six | 


months to one year, contained 289 | 
names. Of these 35 per cent responded | 
favorably and only 9 per cent un- | 
favorably. Ofthe next group, inactive | 
one to two years, containing 289 | 


names, only 9 per cent responded 


favorably and 10 per cent unfavorably. | 


The next group, inactive two years 


to three years, contained 122 names, of | 


which 14 per cent responded favor- 
ably and 4 per cent unfavorably. 
The next group, inactive three years 


to four years, contained 84 names of | 
which 11 per cent responded favorably | 
and4l4per cent responded unfavorably. | 


The next group, inactive four 
years to five years, contained 38 names 


of which 5 per cent responded favor- | 


ably and 16 per cent unfavorably. 
The next group, inactive over five 
years, contained 112 names, of which 


1 per cent responded favorably- and | 


7 per cent unfavorably. 
Here is the tabulation: 


Total 
responses 


127 or 44% 
59 or 19% 


Unfavorable 
responses 


250r 9% 
30 or 10% 
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The Results Tabulated by Classes 


$1 to $50 


Number of accounts reached 

Number of accounts deposit- 

Number of accounts closed. . 

Total number of accounts re- 
sponding.. 

Percentage of ‘accounts. Te- 
sponding.. Af AEE 


New balance on accounts 
showing positive response? 2,057). 
Original balance on above. 4 


Gain in deposits . ae 
Less amount of closed ac- 


counts. Sh AG aS ene 656. 
jet a lea ayes 


Net gain in deposits. . 


Average balance after mail- 
ing on accounts showing 
positive action. 

Average balance before mail- 
ing on accounts Reuse 
positive action.. bans 


Gain per increasing account .$ 

Loss per decreasing account. 

Net gain pers a hr ee ac- 
account. . an St Dee 


$51 to $100 


Number of accounts reached 

Number of accounts deposits 
ing.. 

Number of ‘accounts ‘closed . 


Total number of accounts re- 
sponding. . 

Percentage of ‘accounts re- 
sponding... i EE ONE 


New balance on accounts 
showing positive pesuense: $ 6,190. 
Original balance on above. ip 


Gain in deposits. . 
Less amount of closed ac- 

counts.. ye, See eT, a Fe! 
Net gain in deposits. . 


Average balance after mail- 
ing on accounts showing 
positive action.. BNP Se 258 
Average balance before mail- 
ing on accounts howe 


positive action.. Arico 73. 


.36 
46 


Gain per increasing account.$ 164 
Loss per decreasing account. 74 
Net gain Be cultivated ac- 


count.. pte 1 08 ot Poe 27) 


$101 to $200 


Number of accounts reached 

Number of accounts deposit- 

Number of accounts closed. . 

Total number of accounts re- 
sponding.. 

Percentage of accounts re- 
sponding. . 

New balance on " accounts 
showing positive response.$ 8,838. 


382 


45 


34 


79 


1,814. 


26 
15 


41 
36 


15 


6.82 
4,273. 
94 


.. 93,141.39 


33 


.08 


72 


31 


36 
11 
47 
23 
94 


"Gain in deposits. . 


Original balance on above. . 


Less amount of ‘closed ac- 
counts. Ay fe 
Net gain in ‘deposits. 


Average balance after mail- 
ing on accounts showing 
positive action. 

Average balance before mail- 
ing on accounts ne 
positive action. Se 


Gain per increasing account .$ 

Loss per decreasing account. 

Net gain ee cultivated ac- 
count. nee do A eee 


$201 to $300 


Number of accounts reached 

Number of accounts RpLgsits 
ing.. 

Number of ‘accounts ‘closed . 


Total number of accounts re- 
sponding.. 

Percentage of accounts re- 
sponding. . tape 


New balance on accounts 


showing positive eon S $11,146. 
6,212. 


.> 4,933. 


Original balance on above. 


Gain in deposits. . 
Less amount of ‘closed ac- 


counts. hg ORL rh lsat oe le DA OP 
/..$ 2,909. 


Net gain in deposits. . 


Average balance after mail- 
ing on accounts showing 


positive action $° 428. 


Average balance before mail- 
ing on accounts showing 


positive action. 238. 
Gain per increasing account.$ 189. 
Loss per decreasing account. 202. 


Net gain Ber cultivated ac- 


count. Sy Se he ee 26. 


$301 to $400 


Number of accounts reached 

Number of accounts deposit- 

Number of accounts closed.. 

Total number of accounts re- 
sponding. . 

Percentage of accounts re- 
sponding.. FA. eee oe 


New balance on accounts 


showing positive rep oe $ 4,351. 


Original balance on above. 3,795 


Gain in deposits. . 
Less amount of closed ac- 
counts.. fac ioeae 
Net loss in deposits. . 


Average balance after mail- 
ing on accounts showing 


positive action.. OEY Teites\' 


Average balance before mail- 
ing on accounts showing 
positive action.. 

Gain per increasing ‘account .$ 


5,125. 
.19) 3,413. 


..$ 555. 


ouyt.Ga/. 
..> 1,081. 


345 .07 
50.48 


Loss per decreasing account $ 
Net loss per cultivated ac- 
POUNLM coin seat D 


$401 to $500 


Number of accounts reached 

Number of accounts See 
ing.. 

Number of ‘accounts ‘closed . 


Total number of accounts re- 
sponding. . 

Percentage of accounts re- 
sponding. . a8 See 


New balance on accounts 
showing positive response .$11,231. 
Original balance on above... 4,976. 


Gain in deposits...........$ 6,254. 
Less amount of closed ac- 
COUNTS sot. Sent teen tao eae 469. 


.$ 5,785. 


Average balance after mail- 
ing on accounts showing 
positive action. ») 9935: 
Average balance before mail- 
ing on accounts ee tite 
positive action. ey ae, Ale. 


Net gain in deposits....... 


Gain per increasing account.$ 521. 
Loss per decreasing account. Seal 56). 
Net ein Pe cultivated ac- 

count. Abeba vie U8 


Summary 


Number of accounts reached 

Number of accounts deposits 
ing.. 

Number of accounts closed . 

Number of accounts respond- 
ing.. 

Percentage of accounts Te- 
sponding.. SSE ae 25 


New balance on accounts 
showing positive Raiden $44,415 .23 
Original balance on above... 23,049.95 


Gain in deposits. . . .$21,365.28 
Less amount of ‘closed’ ac- 
counts.. eels 7,461 .36 


.. $13,903 .92 


Net gain in deposits. . 


Average balance Be mail- 
ing on accounts showing 
positive action.. he 

Average balance before mail- 
ing on accounts ene 
positive action. nde 


284.71 


147.75 
Gain per increasing account.$ 136.96 
Loss per decreasing account .$ 98.17 
Net gain per cultivated ac- 
count. 14.78 
Cost per cultivated account.$ .08736 
Of the accounts responding favorably 
to treatment: 
65% had been dormant 6 mos.-1 yr. 
15% 1 yr. —2 yrs. 
2 yrs.—3 yrs. 
3 yrs. —4 yrs. 
4 yrs.—5 yrs. 
over. 5 yrs. 
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Clearly, if these figures are average, 
we should cultivate our depositors 
within five years of their last visit to 
the bank, or not cultivate them at all. 

Another interesting point and an- 
other point that shows how clearly Mr. 
Kulp knows what he has done and is 
doing, lies in the fact that he has 
ascertained pretty definitely where un- 
favorable reactions would have taken 
place irrespective of the mailing, and 
where the mailing may have had some- 
thing to do with them. Wherever a 
customer closed his account, he was 
diplomatically analyzed with the fol- 
lowing results: 

“Of the 76 close-outs,” says Mr. 
Kulp, “21 transferred their balances 
by mail to banks in the cities in which 
they were located. The deduction 
from this is, that if we hadn’t sent 
them letters their accounts would 
probably have remained with us.” 
Moral: Do not send letters to inactive 
depositors who have moved to other 
cities. 

“Of the 55 remaining closed ac- 
counts,’ continues Mr. Kulp, “the 
analysis shows that their closing would 
have taken place whether they re- 
ceived mailing or not, in the case of 
11 accounts. One withdrew balance 
to pay a note, three came in and with- 
drew because they were leaving town, 
four transferred the small balance 
from their savings account to their 
checking account, one withdrew on 
account of sickness in the family, one 
to purchase a car, and one to put sav- 
ings into a business.’ Moral: Do 
not expect any form of advertising to 
transfer title to money from the sav- 
ings depositor to the bank. If he 
needs it or wants it, he is going to get 
it. Extra important moral: Do not 
claim that you are really cultivating 
your depositors unless you know why 
the closers close. 

Final summary: 


Out of 76 un- 
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favorable reactions which followed 
cultivation of Mr. Kulp’s accounts, 
more than 50 per cent were definitely 
due to other causes than cultivation. 

It cannot be certainly said that the 
50 per cent of close-outs unaccounted 
for were due to the receipt of the mail- 
ing. To quote Mr. Kulp, ‘Some few 
came in and remarked that the balances 
had been overlooked and that they 
would take the money out and use it. 
Some of them who withdrew their 
balances promised to re-open again.” 

In other words, putting the mat- 
ter at its very worst, the withdrawals 
occasioned by cultivation were only 
4.4 per cent of the total customers ap- 
pealed to and they were invariably 
small and unprofitable balances. 


PAMNG answered the questions 

“What do you mean, ‘depositors’?”’ 
and ‘‘What do you mean, ‘response’?”’ 
very fully, let us answer the question 
“What do you mean, ‘mailing’?”’ with 
equal care. 

The mailing material Mr. Kulp used 
is simple to describe. It consisted of 
faultless facsimiles of typewritten let- 
ters, signed in pen and ink in the name 
of the president of the bank. 


THE BURROUGHS) 


We reproduce them in the illus- 
tration, and comment on them is super- 
fluous perhaps. It may be said, how- 
ever, that in the writer’s opinion, the’ 
two outstanding features of the copy) 
end of the discussion are these: 

First, the copy itself is exceptionally 
good. It talks about the reader and 
not about the bank, and yet it talks 
straight banking ina straight- from-the- 
shoulder way. 

Second, the letter form, made pos- 
sible by the small list cultivated, was 
successful because each letter was a 
masterpiece of facsimile work. 

In larger cities than Roanoke, the 
costs of addressing, filling in, multi- 
graphing, folding and other mechani- 
cal operations are considerably higher 
than those given by Mr. Kulp. 

They are not susceptible of de- 
crease per cultivated customer by 
quantity production. They cost just 
as much per thousand for 50,000 as for 
1,000, and the difficulty of having 
these operations performed as they 
should be increases by geometrical 
progression as the size of the list and 
the number of operators goes up. 

I should say that to do the job as 
Mr. Kulp did it for a 10,000 list of 
savings depositors in a city of over 
200,000 inhabitants would probably 
cost in the neighborhood of 7 cents 
per letter. 

It might be worth that, but it is up 
to the individual banker to decide 
whether he would rather spend his 
money on mailing two letters like Mr.| 
Kulp’s or seven pieces of printed mat- 
ter. A man with a small list will 
probably decide on the letters, while’ 
the man with a large list will probably 
decide on the printed matter. 

The whole discussion boils down to 
this: The average new savings de-) 
positor in a bank is not a customer 
at all, because in the case of eight! 
customers out of ten, he will not pay 
a profit unless he is subjected to ad- 
ditional selling effort. The best you 
can call him is a superprospect, and 
as such he deserves more attention) 
than any other prospect on the bank) 
horizon. 


The Four-Window Unit System 


HE unit, as developed in the unit 


system of the Bank of Italy, of: 


California, in some of its branches, 
consists of four windows, two of which 
are normally open at all times. As 
soon as the line gets over three deep, 
the teller presses a buzzer and one of 
the clerks who is helping sort and prove 
the deposits, opens the third window. 
Continuation of the rush means the 
opening of the fourth window. The 
bookkeeping for both savings and com- 
mercial is done at the rear of the cage. 


Statements are delivered by the tellers. 
There are no partitions between the 
four windows, but each teller has his 
cash so that it can be locked and 
balanced separately. With the book-| 
keeping and proving function in the 
cage, there is enough work for the 
third and fourth tellers so that if not 
needed at the window, their time 
will not be wasted. When a rush 
starts they are right at hand, en- 
abling the bank to double its window 
capacity.—F. L. Beach. 
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Police, secret service men and a platoon of machine gunners guard the removal of gold, 
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certificates and securities to the new home of the Federal Reserve bank in New York 


The 


Menace of Stolen Securities 


With the Co-operation of the Banker It May Be Possible to 
Run Down the Thieves of $30,000,000 in Bonds and Stocks 


OWARD the end of 1918, just 

after the armistice in Europe, an 

errand boy in the office of a New 
York broker was called to the window, 
given a large envelope containing 
bonds and sent to the bank to deposit 
them as security. When, at the end 
of two hours, he had not returned, 
the broker telephoned the bank and 
found neither boy nor bonds had 
arrived. That was the beginning of a 
long series of crimes against negoti- 
able paper in the United States which 
today registers a total loss of twenty- 
five to thirty million dollars. The 
bonds and stocks have been taken by 
errant messengers, by bandits operat- 
ing against the mails and banks, by 
burglars of bank and office safes and 
finally by common thieves of many 
grades. In the first year of the traffic 
about five million dollars’ worth of 
securities were taken and the country 
was in a fever of excitement. Last 
year, strangely enough, the loss was 
still five million dollars—and no one 
paid much attention. : 

This falling off of interest, in spite 
of the obvious continuance of securi- 
ties crimes, is due partly to the fact 
that these offenses are no longer a 
thrilling novelty, as they were five or 
six years ago. But this is not the 
chief reason. When the bond steal- 
ing started, messengers were known to 
decamp with half a million and more 
in a single haul, the record having 
probably been reached in the case of a 
young Chicago bond clerk who walked 
off with more than $700,000. worth of 
a bank’s collateral. When the mes- 
senger boys and clerks had _ been 
checked, even more formidable foes 
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appeared in the field, the mail ban- 
dits, who again and again made off 
with hauls of securities totaling from 
one million to three million dollars. 
Lately these large and sensational 
crimes have been lacking or extremely 
rare. Instead of eight or ten great 
robberies in a year, we have had many 
scores of comparatively minor thefts. 
Thus the public has come to believe, 
because the bond crimes no longer 
occupy the first pages of the news- 
papers, that there has been a great 
falling off. The facts are, as already 
indicated, otherwise. 

As a matter of fact, the stolen se- 
curities traffic is today better organ- 
ized than ever before and all kinds of 
paper values are being constantly 
traded in on a regular underworld 
bourse, which has its principal ex- 
change in New York. I am told by 
the best authorities that there are at 
all times about three million dollars 
in stolen securities of all grades afloat 
in the New York subworld market and 
that anything can be bought there by 
the initiate, from Liberty bonds to 
wildcat stocks of only nominal value. 


pee chief figures in this thieves’ 
bourse, which has, as the phrase goes, 
‘branches in all the principal cities,”’ 
are well enough known in the sense in 
which many things are recognized that 
are not legally provable. Some of the 
more alert police and a few private 
detectives understand well enough how 
the business is carried on and, in most 
instances, by whom. But to prove 
their knowledge before a court might 


be a difficult matter. The bonds and 
stocks, coming in from the thieves or 
from middlemen in all parts of the 
country, go to fences or disposers, who 
pay anywhere from ten to seventy- 
five cents on the dollar of current mar- 
ket value for the stuff, all according 
to demand or negotiablity. Slow- 
moving stocks and registered bonds 
naturally bring low prices, standard 
bonds the highest, but usually not 
more than 50 per cent of their mar- 
ket price and often not more than 25 
per cent. 

The fences who receive these se- 
curities naturally have some other 
ostensible means of support. They 
are, to the outward eye and perhaps 
in fact, gamblers, bootleggers, fur- 
riers, shopkeepers, salesmen and what 
not. Anything that offers a disguise 
suffices them. What they do with the 
securities they buy from thieves and 
middlemen is a long story, part of 
which I hope to tell here. 

The point to be made in advance is 
that this traffic in stolen securities in- 
terests and menaces the banker quite 
as much as the original theft or rob- 
bery of bonds and stocks. It is under- 
stood, of course, that the Negoti- 
able Instruments Act protects the 
buyer in good faith of any and all 
securities, even though they may have 
been stolen. Thus the banker or 
broker who buys a stolen bond and 
pays an adequate price for it, not 
knowing the criminal history of the 
article purchased, is in no way liable. 
Yet there is an indirect menace in 
every happening of this kind that 
needs to be made clear if we hope to 
put an end to or curb the stealing 

(Continued on page 32) 
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In Eight Letters Beginning With H 


Hibernia of Portland Rides the Crest of the Crossword Craze 
to Gain Friends and New Accounts With a Puzzle of Its Own 


3 HEY are all working them,”’ said 
the advertising man’s wife as she 
stepped off the incoming eastern 

train and greeted her stay-at-home 

husband. “If you see the man at the 
next table with food untouched and 
looking as though he were trying to 
match his salary against golf dues, 
grocery duns, and milliner’s bills— 
and losing—it’s a five-honors-in-your- 
own-hand bid that he is a crossword 
puzzle fan. As a matter of fact when 
it comes to picking out fans, the dif- 
ficulty in the East is finding someone 
who is not. The only immune person 

I saw was the man selling dictionaries, 

and he was too busy.” 

So it was that the disease was intro- 
duced into the A. M.’s_ household. 
Whether or not Berkeley was correct 
when he named the direction taken by 
the course of empire, there can be no 
question that clothes, business cycles, 
and other distractions trend their way 
westward. In a week the full flood of 
crosswords had reached the Pacific. 

Old men trekking their way to the 
poorhouse; widows’ competences dis- 
sipated by the personal friend named 
as executor: The advertising man 
had never faltered at grinding other 
people’s disasters through his mill. 
Why not crosswords? 

So it was that the Hibernia Commer- 
cial and Savings Bank of Portland, 


1. A place where roses 
grow 

7. Raw product of mine. 
A digi 


. Street (Abbr.) 

- A savings bank 

2.36 sections of land 
(Abbr ) 

A case for carrying. 
small articles begin- 
ning with Ek. 

5 A Portland bank that 
is open from 6 to 8 
Saturday. evening 

- A financial institu- 
tion 

- An adverb, meaning 
“jn such a manner.” 

. Mountain (Abbr.), 
20. A Greek letter mean- 

ing 3.1416 

Z large receptacle 
used for bathing, 

23. A minute speck 

24. Endless time 


letters forim words 
number and goes to the first 
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Oregon, sprang its contest. The theory 
was twofold. First, general publicity. 
Along in the usual run of advertise- 
ments that do their work day by day, 
an occasional display that nettles the 
reader so he stops, puzzles over the 
answer, talks to his neighbor; such an 
ad ought to be worth as much as a 
sermon about the kindly manners of 
the bank’s officers. 

Second, new customers. Checking 
the reasons people give for opening 
new accounts, we find the largest 
portion of the business almost always 
comes because one of the newcomer’s 
friends does business at the bank and 
is pleased. If a bank starts new circles 
of people who might otherwise never 
have come in and treats them so that 
they become friends, it launches a 
widening ripple that ultimately will 
mean many contacts and many new 
accounts. 

It was announced that there was a 
$25 grand prize and $1.00 for every 
correct solution. To encourage thrift 
the provision was made that to retain 
the dollar, an additional deposit must 
be made each month for six months. 
The bank felt that if it could get a 
person to accept a pass book and to 
come in and make deposits for six 
months, it could afford to risk a dollar 
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on the chance of winning that man as 
a permanent customer. 

The advertisement was run one time 
and brought in 285 direct accounts and 
the general advertising was carried 
into many thousands of homes. Un- 
fortunately the ad appeared on a day 
when a storm hit the city, cutting down 
the normal estimate of the number of 
people who would make a trip to the 
banking section, even for a dollar. 

The $25 grand prize was selected by 
lot and a letter sent to all the con- 
testants announcing the drawee, ex- 
plaining the purpose of the six months’ 
conditions, expressing the thought that 
they would receive the main benefit 
from the habits of thrift thus inculcated, 
and endeavoring to assure them that 
they would receive a warm welcome to 
their new bank. 

In designing the puzzle the thought 
was to strike a balance between the 
type that is so difficult that there could 
be only a few able to complete it and 
the puzzle that is so simple that it 
would arouse no interest. 

As the bank examiner happened to be 
paying his regular visit, we were telling 
him about the plan. He started to go 
through the signature cards one by 
one. In a few minutes he held one up. 
“Here it is! I had a hunch my wife 
couldn’t resist the combination of a 
crossword puzzle and a free dollar.” 
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L With great speed. 

2% Worthless leaving. 

3 A prefix meaning 
again. 


4. A preposition 
5. Negation. 
. Wickedness 
10. Vaporous form uf 
water 


11. Charred, scorched. 

13. To recede, as the.tide. 

14, Writing fluid. 

18. Opposite of In 

20. Cooking utensi)} 

22, Exist. 

23 Prefix meaning two- 
fold. 
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“wT HAVE come,” grunted Herb 
if Fiddock, unwinding a muffler 

from his ancient, citron-colored 
neck, ‘‘to get the money I deposited 
here quite a spell ago.” Slowly Herb 
dug out of his inside pocket a small 
brown pass book and handed it out 
to Cashier John Atwood of the Fern- 
dale National Bank. 

“Why, Mr. Fiddock,’’ exclaimed 
John, curiously examining the book, 
which had the freshness of being is- 
sued only that day, “this entry of 
$2,800 is thirty-three years old! We 
have no such account on our books 
now. ‘This deposit must have been 
paid over thirty years ago.” 

‘You refuse to pay it?” grated Herb 
Fiddock, beginning to show signs of 
heat. 

‘Of course,’’ began John cautiously, 
‘we will examine our old ledgers, but 
there has been no such account here 
since I came to the bank twelve years 
ago. And you know very well you 
wouldn’t let it rest here without in- 
terest for over thirty years. Why, 
this bank never opened a savings de- 
partment until twenty-four years after 
this book was issued.” 

“TI found this book today in some old 
papers. I’d forgotten all about it,” 
grimly persisted Herb Fiddock. 

‘“Won’t you leave the book? Per- 
haps our director, Mr. Clutchbill, may 
have some remembrance of the mat- 
ter.” 

“No sir-e-e! I won’t leave no book! 
I can tell yuh I know that money is 
here ....and I’m goin’ to have 
it!!? Herb Fiddock stamped sourly 
out of the front office. 

*“T’]] have Mr. Clutchbill here at 9 in 
the morning, if you care to call,” John 
sent after him. 

“That suits me,” grunted Herb with- 
out turning his head. 

That day after the noon hour, 
Director Clutchbill, as was his custom, 
drifted into the bank to enjoy his 
chair in a sunny corner by the window 
facing the street. ‘John, what’s the 
news?” he asked carelessly as he re- 
laxed in his favorite chair and gazed 
. dreamily about. 

‘‘We’re in for some trouble,” said 
John, pulling a chair over close to Mr. 
Clutchbill. 

“In the Spring .... that’s when 
the crooks in this village feel their oats. 
- Who’s tryin’ to overwhelm us now?” 

‘Herb Fiddock,’’ declared John. 

“What ails him?” asked Mr. Clutch- 
bill softly. 

“Mr. Clutchbill, unless we look out, 
I believe Herb can actually victimize 
the bank . . . . I believe he can make 
us pay him $2,800 a second time. 
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He has a pass book with a single 
entry thirty-three years old calling 
for $2,800.” 

“What of it?’ snorted Director 
Clutchbill, scowling and looking at 
John with squinting blue eyes. 

“Do you remember this bank had a 
fire ten years ago before we moved to 
this office? Some of the old ledgers 
outside the cellar vault were burned.” 

“J remember,’ nodded Director 
Clutchbill uneasily. 

“T have gone back in the old ledgers 
down cellar,’’ resumed John, “‘and I 
find that the ledger and file of paid 
checks during the period Herb made 
his deposit of $2,800 were destroyed. 
But the oldest ledger we still have has 
no entry of his name in it.”’ 

“The old crook is trying to victim- 
ize us!’ Mr. Clutchbill hit the arm of 
his chair three thundering bumps. 

“TI told him to meet you here at 9 
tomorrow morning,” said John. “I 
think he intends to be here. Do you 
know what I suspect? I suspect Herb 
may be taking a chance that the old 
ledger with his name is burned; that 
in some way he got hold of his paid 
checks years ago and kept his pass 
book unbalanced. I fancy it was an 
accident; that he really lost the pass 
book and it only came to light, as he 
says, in some papers he was recently 
looking over.” 


“Hell’s Bells!’ gulped Director 
Clutchbill. ‘I’m completely upset 
and spilt. I’ve got to see Lawyer 


Webb and get properly primed. You 
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His eyes staring, John stifled a gasp of astonishment 
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say Herb Fiddock claimed he’d be here 
at 9 tomorrow.... I'll be _ here, 
sure as cats wear whiskers,’’ declared 
Mr. Clutchbill, pulling on his hat. 


HE interview was brief the next 

morning between Mr. Clutchbill and 
Herb Fiddock. It took place in the 
darkened directors’ room. ‘The news 
that it was over came in the form of 
Herb Fiddock, himself. He issued 
suddenly from the directors’ room door 
like a cork. As he hove in sight it was 
noted his eye was set on the knob of the 
outer door of the bank. Also one of 
his horny hands was reaching for it all 
the way across the bank lobby. Shortly 
afterward Director Clutchbill on weak 
legs but with warlike eyes staggered in 
from the private corridor to the di- 
rectors’ room. He motioned for John 
to come to him. 

“John,” exclaimed the old director 
when they were seated, “‘that pass 
book of Herb’s is genuine. That entry 
of $2,800 and Herb’s name are in the 
handwriting of a feller named Bixby 
who was cashier here at the time. Herb 
knows darn well we paid him his 
$2,800, for to my certain knowledge 
he ain’t had $500 at one time for a 
quarter of a century. I asked him if 
he didn’t feel sort of ashamed of him- 
self. I told him it was the first evi- 
dence I’d noticed of his head gettin’ 
meller. But meller or sound, he’s 
madder’n a wet polecat because we 
won’t pay him that entry in his 
ancient pass book. And I figure he’ll 
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git a snootfull of hard cider and then 
show that pass book around the village 
and tell how we refuse to pay it.” 

“We ought to start a back fire, Mr. 
Clutchbill,”’ said John anxiously. ‘“Less 
than that has started a run on many 
a Dalik. + 

“T don’t fear that none because 
everybody in the village knows what 
a monstrous crook Herb Fiddock is. 
But it'll be an awful blow to his many 
creditors to know Herb ever had 
$2,800 in his life, and they might take 
sides with him against the bank, 
hopin’ to get a slice for themselves.” 


TUBING the following days Herb 
Fiddock was careful to tell every- 
body he saw. And more than that, he 
was able to enlist the efforts of Lament 
Stitt, better known about town as the 
village pest; a low-springing, slant- 
browed ape of aman. Between them 
they were able to uncover a grasping 
lawyer who promptly started proceed- 
ings against the Ferndale National. 
Financed by Lament Stitt’s money, the 
case was jockeyed in seven months into 
a house of judiciary which people had 
actually believed was a court of equity. 
The day after 
the solons of this 
courtof equity had 
handed down their 
decision against 
the bank, Director 
Clutchbill spent a 
silentandthought- 
ful session by him- 
self in the sun 
beside the bank’s 
front window. 
Sometimes he 
would look off over 
the roofs of the 
houses to the 
honest hills. Along 
in the afternoon he 
spoke to Cashier 
John Atwood, who 
was working quiet- 
ly at his desk. 
“John, it ain’t 
somuchthe money 
—it’s the unjus- 
tice. I’ve lived 
almost eighty year 
and I’ve met some 
awful scoundrels, 
but it’s hard for 
me to believe 
white men, just as 
we supposed them 
judges to be, could 
hand down such a 
crooked decision.”’ 
“Has this bank 
actually got to pay 
that $2,800 again 
to Herb Fiddock?”’ 
asked John with 
the simplicity of a 
child. 


“John, I’ve been lookin’ yonder over 
the roofs to the clean, solid old hills 
; . and it’s give me courage to 
go ahead. I’m going to fight it clear 
through county court. We’ll probably 
get beat because there ain’t no justice 
for a bank; everybody’s against one 
in a law suit. We can at least trust in 
Gawd .... which is a lot more’n 
the other side could hope to do.” 

*T’ll go on the stand at the jury trial 
and help all I can,”’ stated John. 

“No, it’s better I should be the 
bank’s Moses. Perhaps some miracle 
will happen. I shall have my length 
of lead pipe handy; someone is apt 
to show his head. John,’’ reasoned 
Director Clutchbill grimly, ‘‘all the 
actual law a feller’s got in this world is 


himself. Laws are made by lawyers for 
lawyers. They’re just like lengths of 
stovepipe ... . there’s always a hole 


at both ends for a monkey to crawl 
through. And you can hitch just as 
many of these laws or lengths of stove- 
pipe together as you want to and there 
is always the same old hole at both 
ends.” 

“T sort of wish I could help you at 
the trial,’”’ sympathized John. “It'll 
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‘Personal admirers,”’ purred Mr. Clutchbill, ‘tyou are lookin’ at the original cat with the nine lives”’ 
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be a trying job for you, Mr. Clutch- 
bill.” 

“Don’t worry, son,’ smiled the old 
director with a friendly eye, “‘it’s 
worth a lot to me to go onto the wit- 
ness stand next month at county court 
and look down on that flower garden 
in hell . . . . ‘tain’t often you can see 
so many liars in one bunch.” 

It was on acold December morning 
that Director Clutchbill, bundled in an 
ancient buffalo coat, and the bank’s 
lawyer started for the county seat in 
an open car. The Ferndale National’s 
board of directors had not lifted a 
single protesting voice when Mr. 
Clutchbill declared he was prepared to 
represent the bank. But from the 
bank’s front window Cashier John 
Atwood watched his old friend de- 
part and his heart went straight out 
to the faithful old warrior fighting so 
faithfully for justice where there was 
none. 


XACTLY two hours after Director 
Clutchbill’s departure there came to 
the bank a village matron who would 
have been surprised into a couple of 
swift fits if she had realized she was 
suddenly to be- 
come an object of 
great importance 
in the Fiddock 
bank book case. 
‘“‘Maria Sher- 
wood,’’shecackled 
to John, “‘wants 
me to git her fruit 
knives out’n the 
box of silver she 
left in your cellar 
vault when she lit 
out to spend the 
winter in the city. 
Here’s a letter she 
wrote so’s you'll 
let me git into the 
box.” 

John glanced at 

the letter, al- 
though it was 
; hardly necessary. 
“Come right down 
with me to the 
vault and we will 
get the fruit 
knives. I’d go 
alone,’’ smiled 
John, “‘but I want | 
you to see I don’t 
take anything 
else.” 

‘“‘Land sakes! 
John Atwood!’’ 
chattered the 
villager, ‘““how you 
talk! Everybody 
knows you’re 
honester’n a one- 
armed contribu- 
tion taker on Sun- 
day morning.’’ 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Yankee Finance on the Seven Seas 


Highlights in the Romance of International Banking and the 
Methods of America’s Greatest Agency in the Foreign Field 


4 ANY are called, but few are 
M chosen.’ Apparently but few 
of those called into the 
foreign field are chosen to succeed, 
and therefore many of the American 
financial groups who tried to es- 
tablish overseas branch systems 
from Berlin to Bagdad and back 
again have little to show and still 
less to say for their globe-trotting 
adventures in trade and finance. 
This chapter of the current bank- 
ing history of the United States is 
almost as exciting as the tale of 
the Arabian Nights. Many who 
took branch banks abroad came 
home without them; others who 
planned ambitious banking projects 
on the seven seas pulled in their 
horns shortly after the post-war 
exchange pandemonium broke 
forth. But in this little romance 
of Yankee foreign finance, as the 
Antoine Galland translation of the 
“Thousand and One Nights’’ goes, 
the angel historian wrote and van- 
ished and came back again with a 
great awakening light, recording 
the name of one who had been 
greatly blessed, and, lo, it was 
the International Banking Corpora- 
tion of New York City, whose 
name, like Abou Ben Adhem’s, led 
all the rest. 

The International Banking Cor- 
poration, with a special foreign 
trading banking charter made to 
order by a special act of the 
Assembly of Connecticut, is one 
American bank devoted primarily 
to international banking through 
a system of foreign branches. 

The National City Bank of New 
York has branches in South America, 
Cuba, the Carribean countries, and 
Europe, but since it took over the In- 
ternational Banking Corporation in 
1915 by purchasing its stock, the City 
Bank’s thirty-seven foreign banking 
houses co-ordinate their service with 
the thirty-two branches of the Inter- 
national. That combination gives this 
American financial group sixty-nine 
strong branches located in the leading 
ports of the world. 

The International Bank is not a 


product of the hectic period of the late’ 


war. It was called into the foreign 
banking field long before that wildcat 
era when we thought that everything 
we touched abroad turned to gold. Its 
unique charter, with its exceptional 
latitude, dates back to the year 1901, 
following closely in the wake of the 
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Spanish-American war. It was founded 
for the purpose of developing American 
foreign trade, establishing branches in 
the Philippines, Panama, and China, 
working hand in hand with Uncle 
Sam who blossomed forth then as a 
world power. 

Thus the first foreign branch of the 
International Banking Corporation 
was opened in the Philippines, where 
for years it. was the depository of the 
Government of the Islands, yielding 
that function in more recent times to 
the National Bank of the Philippines. 
From Manila, it hopped over to Shang- 
hai in 1902 for the purpose of assist- 
ing the United States Government in 
the collection of the Chinese Boxer 
indemnity. In rapid succession, but 
never any faster than the conservative 
officers of this bank of international 


specialists felt that it would be safe, 
it moved into Pekin, Hankow, Tien- 
tsin, Harbin, and Dairen, all of 
which branches are now under the 
supervision of the parent-branch 
at Shanghai. Its other branches 
in Asia are located at Hongkong, 
Canton, Bombay, Calcutta, Ran- 
goon, Kobe, Tokio, and Yokohama, 
at which latter point it lost its fine 
building during the recent earth- 
quake in Japan. Its other branches 
onthe Pacific are at Batavia, Manila 
and Cebu in the Philippines, 
Singapore in the Straits, and at 
San Francisco in the U. S. A. 

Needless to say, this American 
banking chain has tremendous in- 
fluence in the countries bordering 
on the Pacific. It assisted the 
American group of bankers in han- 
dling the Six-Power Loan to China, 
and the corporation now acts as 
the fiscal agent for that powerful 
group out there. At Pekin, the 
manager of the International 
Bank’s branch also ‘“‘sits in’”’ on 
all financial conferences of state. 
During the World War its network 
of well-established Far Eastern 
banks was this country’s first aid 
in financing large cargoes of essen- 
tial commodities necessary for win- 
ning the war. 

A well-trained staff, a thoroughly 
organized system, a seasoned 
management — officials brought up 
in the business—is the triangular 
base on which this large interna- 
tional bank with its far-flung rami- 
fications rests. 

The president of the corporation, 
H. T. S. Green, for instance, was 
born in Hongkong, and has been en- 
gaged in foreign trade banking for 
thirty-eight years, while the three vice- 
presidents, Lawrence M. Jay, L. I. 
Sharp, and M. D. Currie, have been 
in the business since they were old 
enough to carry a ledger—from twenty 
to thirty years. Moreover, there has 
been no change in the officers of this 
bank for the past ten years. Although 
it is controlled by a directorate com- 
posed largely of National City Bank 
men, with Charles E. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the City Bank as chairman of 
the board, the actual management of 
the corporation is the same now as it 
was before the war. ‘Trained men is 
one of the fundamentals of success in 
foreign trade banking, the same as in 
other lines worth while. ‘Thus the 
directors, as aresult, were wise enough 
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The staff at Bombay, including ‘‘Jamadars.”’ ‘‘Dur- 
wans”’ and ‘‘Duftrys’’ in their picturesque uniforms 


Above: Staff at Harbin, 

Manchuria, comprised of 

various nationalities. 

Russians and Chinese do 

the clerical work, assisted 

by the Compradore and 
his men 


Left: “The building at 
Pekin, China, built and 
owned by the corpora- 
tion. It houses the 
manager and the junior 
foreign staff on the 
upper floors 
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Below: The home of the 


corporation in Hankow, : : : ; es 
Bhink , Occupying a Canton, China, the latest addition to the company’s buildings 


prominent position on 
the river front 
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In Manila the corporation occupies practically the whole ground : . 55 Wall Street, home of the National City Bank of New York 
floor of one of the largest office buildings in the Far East 
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not to “swap horses while crossing the 
stream’’—the decade of international 
chaos through which the nations have 
just passed. 

That same policy applies also in 
selecting foreign branch managers. 
Mr. Green showed me the records of 
most of the managers and assistant 
managers of the corporation’s over- 
seas banks. Hardly any of them have 
had less than ten to twenty years of 
experience in foreign trade banking. 
They are all trained bankers who have 
also mastered the technique of inter- 
national banking practice—foreign 
exchange, social adaptation abroad, 
world politics, import and export mer- 
chandising, and so on. To succeed in 
managing a branch bank in a world 
port, one should be a man among men, 
widely read and well-grounded in in- 
ternational politics and economics, as 
well as an able banker and adminis- 
trator. 


ETTING men trained as bankers, 

plus all the other trimmings just 
enumerated to fit them for managing 
foreign branches, was the greatest prob- 
lem of the institution in its first years. 
The professional international banker, 
with such training and qualifications as I 
have described, was a rare species in 
the United States when the corporation 
started twenty-three years ago. Thus, 
perforce, this bank took on Britishers, 
formerly employed in English banks 
abroad, and even today a little 
more than 15 per cent of the Inter- 
national Banking Corporation’s over- 
seas staff of managers are British 
subjects. The ultimate aim of the man- 
agement is to Americanize the staff, 
however, as fast as conditions war- 
rant. American bankers, gradually 
developing the international view- 
point, are being added all the time to 
their force of 1,545—among whom are 
over 200 senior and junior officers. 
The combined foreign staffs of the 
National City Bank and the Inter- 
national Bank total about as many 
as the American State Department 
sends abroad to look after the inter- 
ests of the whole United States! 

The corporation owns the large sky- 
scraper at 60 Wall street, New York, 
in which it houses the headquarters 
of the enterprise on the fifth and sixth 
floors, well laid out with general ad- 
ministrative office, filing, cable, mail- 
ing, credit departments—even to car- 
rying a stock of the samples of prod- 
ucts in which the bank’s branches 
are interested as bankers. It also has 
many splendid bank buildings abroad 
for its branches, some of them imposing 
structures costing upwards of $200,000 
each. As I have said, its building in 
Yokohama was destroyed by the earth- 
quake a little over a year ago, the 
bank sustaining losses on some of its 
collateral securing loans. There have 


been expected losses too, of course, 
but the corporation has averaged its 
risks so wisely and so well that it has 
undivided profits of $3,367,247.32, and 
capital and surplus of $10,000,000, 
and has paid quarterly dividends 
amounting to 20 per cent a year. 
The initial capital and surplus of the 
bank was $6,500,000. 

As a rule, only men who grow up in 
the business are competent to qualify 
as foreign exchange specialists, the in- 
stitution believes, and few possess 
the wide natural range of intellect and 
balanced judgment required to become 
really expert. To estimate accurately 
the trend of Chinese taels, Indian ru- 
pees, or Japanese yen, one’s per- 
spective must take in the commodities 
and the political and economic events 
of the whole world. 

For example—as one of the officers 
pointed out—suppose India has a poor 
monsoon, which means that maturing 
crops will be short. The short crop in 
India causes a lessened demand for 
silver, the settlement medium of the 
Far Eastern countries, which metal 
then flows into China, increasing the 
supply and glutting the market there. 
A short crop also means that there will 
be fewer export bills to buy in India. 
It means further that less cotton goods 
will be purchased by the natives, af- 
fecting sterling exchange in Man- 
chester where exports of such materials 
are accordingly curtailed; it influences 
Liverpool exchange because raw cot- 
ton is in less demand; it causes the 
price of the staple to drop in Dixie, 
upsetting things generally in an end- 
less chain. Likewise, political events, 
which frequently cast their shadows 
before as well as behind, have to 
be watched, weighed and weathered 
by the foreign trade banks. 


pete problem of transferring metal 
from New York abroad or from one 
branch to another, for the purpose of 
coverage, when other means of settle- 
ment run short, also requires much 
acumen in international banking. The 
head office must therefore carefully 
conserve its resources, if it does not 
want to get all of its capital out of 
hand and scattered to the four cor- 
ners of the globe. It must also be care- 
ful to avoid the accumulation of metal 
in places where overstock is probable 
and a fall in price imminent. On the 
other hand it is frequently advanta- 
geous to shift metal quickly to a center 
in anticipation of a sharp demand. 
Such moves all call for study, and 
action based on experience and knowl- 
edge, in which the management ma- 
neuvers with its resources like a general 
on the field of battle. The London 
branch of the corporation is of great 
service in two particulars, that of 
gauging the price of silver and that of 
clearing sterling bills of exchange. 
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In this line, too, as in most other 
things, the element of time is an im- 
portant factor. A branch bank abroad 
does not get large local deposits im- 
mediately. Especially in China, where 
the International Banking Corporation 
has been in business for twenty-two 
years, the people are suspicious of any 
new bank. A large capital statement, 
with a huge surplus, and tremendous 
other resources in the United States, 
carry no weight in Shanghai, Pekin, or 
Canton, among the natives. The new- 
comer, whether a banker or a beggar, 
has got to introduce his “chop” (trade- 
mark) and wait for a long time for 
results. It takes a number of years 
for a branch bank to get deposits 
worth while or sufficient credit to cir- 
culate its notes in Asia. 


Apete control system of the Inter- 
national Banking Corporation is— 
like its charter—comprehensive. It is 
doubtful if there is any other bank- 
ing institution in the United States 
which has so many checks and bal- 
ances in its operations, from the hir- 
ing of office boys to the management 
of individual branches. Every boy 
taken on is engaged with a view to his 
potential qualifications for special work 
—foreign trade banking. The men 
are placed in Java, Singapore, China, 
or elsewhere, with due regard to their 
temperaments, physical disabilities, or 
other factors. The personnel manager 
gathers extensive data regarding social 
conditions, weather, and general living 
costs and conditions at the different 
ports abroad. The pay is based on his 
findings, promotion is systematic, with 
due consideration for ability demon- 
strated, while no man is eligible to 
go abroad for the corporation until he 
has been trained at least two years in 
the home office. The American Consu- 
lar Service, operated under the merit 
system, is not managed with more care 
and detail than this bank’s foreign 
staff. 

Weekly reports are received at the 
head office in New York from each of 
its thirty-two branches, giving ex- 
change rates on all centers, such as 
London, Paris, New York, and Am- 
sterdam, as well as rates on chief points 
where the corporation has branches. 
These reports also show all purchases 
and sales of all currencies, yen, pesos, 
pounds sterling, rupees, etc., and give 
the names of all parties to these ex- 
change contracts. They show fur- 
ther the immediate cash position of 
each branch, the reserve against de- 
posit liabilities, and the position of 
each with respect to contracts cover- 
ing purchases and sales of exchange 
for future delivery. They also contain 
brief paragraphs on political con- 
ditions, and on the state of the market 
for local securities as well as the prin- 
cipal items entering into the import 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Keeping Pace With St. Petersburg 


How a Bank in Florida Took Advertising Advantage of 
Its Larger Quarters Made Necessary by Rapid Expansion 


Florida in the past year or two 
simply can not understand or 
appreciate the development that is 
taking place in that state at the pres- 
ent time. I have been there twice 


A Florida i who hasn’t visited 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
9 Hanover Street, New York City 


within a year, so I know whereof I 
speak. The whole state is booming. 
It is a healthy, substantial boom with 


Sunshine City,” is on the West Coast, 
beautifully situated on the Pinellas 
Peninsula between the Gulf of Mexico 
on the one hand and Tampa Bay on 
the other. A few weeks ago there was 
completed a connection of the city 


reasons back of it. One 
of the chief manifesta- 
tions is in real estate 
activity, especially in 
and around the leading 
cities like Jacksonville, 
Tampa, Miami, Orlando 
and St. Petersburg. 
I write of the latter 
= city because it provides 
thei a special advertising 
i story i ti ith 
story in connection wi 
the remodeling of the 
home of one of its pro- 
gressive banks. 
St. Petersburg, ““The 


with Tampa by means of the wonderful 
new automobile causeway across Old 
Tampa Bay—the Gandy Bridge. 
Although only about a third of a 
century old, St. Petersburg now has 
a permanent population of at least 
25,000 and at times during the winter 
season it has three times _as many 
visitors. Summer and winter are both! 
busy times in St. Petersburg. In the 
summer the city is getting ready for 
the influx of winter visitors from the 
North; in the winter it is taking care of 
them. 
They are a pretty good class of people 
that go to St. Petersburg, too. At the 
.  roque courts, on the 
famous ‘‘green 
benches,” fishing from 
the pier, or bathing 
at Pas-a-Grilleorother 
nearby beaches, you 
will see a cross section 
of the better class of 
Americans from ‘the 


CENTRAL for 
St. Petersburg 


Come In And See 


e New England, Middl 
Our New Quarters: NewEpelaig Alia 
W . About| 

Open Tomorrow the wugedeoanodl 


for policemen in St. 
Petersburg is to regu- 
late traffic in front of, 
the churches Sundays 
—so many people go 
tochurch in their cars. 


=a 
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The banking room of the Central National has been doubled in size and com- 
pletely remodeled. Tomorrow we hold open house for the residents of and 
visitors to St. Petersburg. We cordially invite you to come and see us. Our 
directors, officers and employees will be here to welcome you and to show 
you the many new features. 


1 
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Founded in 1905, the Central National has constantly progressed with the 
community it serves. In 1911 the first three floors of the present building 
were constructed. The old building was moved into the street to make room 
—literally the bank conducted its business “in the street.’ Then followed the 
addition of two more floors. 


ATURALLY the 

banks in such a 
community are busy. 
One of the busiest in 
St. Petersburg is the 
Central National 
Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, of which the dy- 
namic A. F. Thomas- 
son is president. This 
bank is located on a 
prominent corner of 
Central Avenue, the 
city’s leading thor- 
Several 


Today our quarters are the climax of nineteen years of steady growth—the 
last word in bank architecture. Departments are most conveniently located; 
the physical equipment of the whole institution — tellers’ windows, officers’ 
quarters, safe deposit facilities—is vastly improved. 


The banking quarters are lined with travertin, stone sawed from lava from 
Mount Vesuvius and honed. Floors and counter bases are of pink Tennessee 
marble. The cages, grilles, gates and standards are of solid bronze specially 
designed and ornamented with fruit, fish and flowers native to Florida. Two 
solid bronze clocks, one front and one rear, and a unique timepiece in the 
floor of the entrance remind the visitor that his minutes are always considered 
here. 


The Central National Bank and Trust Company was founded to serve St. 
Petersburg, its residents and its visitors. We have grown with our commu- 
nity; we shall continue to grow with our community. 


! 
Ir 


Come in and see our new quarters—open tomorrow. 


9A.M.to5 P.M. 9A.M.to5 P.M, 
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OUR FLOOR PLAN 
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necessitated the en- 
Se PRI ag ene Ya 2 largement of its quar- 
a ton ae ane ters. Early in 1924 
— it was found that still 
further expansion was| 


Resources more than $5,000,000 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
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Bringin 
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a customer 


Call on Central 
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| 


ST PETERSBURG, FLA- 


> More Than $5,000,000 


Resource: 


necessary. The entire ground floor 
was remodeled so that the space avail- 
able was doubled. Business went on 
as usual during the changes and it 


‘wasn’t like Solomon’s temple for the 
sound of the hammer was heard. But 


the bank staff and depositors lived 
through the experience. 
From time to time through its news- 
paper advertising, the Central National 
kept its customers and the public in- 
formed as to the progress of the work, 


-or described some feature of the new 


quarters. 


Three of those advertise- 
ments, which occupied space of three 


columns by eight inches, are reproduced. 


I am also showing the larger adver- 
tisement of four full columns which 
appeared in the evening paper of the 
day before that on which the new 


“quarters were opened to the public. 


From 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. on Armis- 


tice Day, November 11, 1924, the 


Is Always a Factor Here 


Three clocks in our new banking room, each one in a 
prominent place, are constant reminders fo visitors that part 


of our service 1s promptness—time 1s always a factor here 
When you enter our doors you will be interested in a unique 
clock built into the floor A handsome bronze timepiece 
adorns the rear of the room, while as you go out you will 
notice over the doorway another one of bronze. Outside, 
between the third and fourth floors and easily seen from far 

down Central Avenue, -is another clock 

All our business, whether in crown or out of town, is con 

ducted with all speed consistent with absolute safety. 

We cordially invite you to visit our comfortable new banking 


room and see its attractive features. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


ST PETERSBURG, FLA. 
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ae Contributes To 
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Exciting interest in the new quarters 


Central National held open house in its 
enlarged home. ‘Thousands of persons 
availed themselves of the opportunity 
to,see the fine new quarters of the bank. 
The directors, officers and staff were 
all there to greet visitors, to show them 
through the building and to answer 
questions. Each customer and visitor 
received a copy of a handsomely illus- 
trated booklet entitled “‘Central for 
St. Petersburg —and its Visitors.”’ This 
booklet described the building and out- 
lined the functions and services of the 
institution. 


ANOTHER piece of advertising was a 
celluloid card with a floor plan of the 
bank on one side and alisting of services 
of the bank on the other. This card is 
an advantage to customers in locating 
any department or individual officer. 

Undoubtedly the biggest advertise- 
ments the Central National had on this 


Resoure h 
ources More Than $5,000,000 


occasion were the eight-page special 
supplements put out by the Times 
and the Independent. One of these 
carried a streaming headline across the 
top of the first page reading, “New 
Bank Quarters Milestone in City’s 
Progress.”” The supplement contained 
pictures of the bank building, por- 
traits and sketches of the officers and 
employees and a history of the bank 
and of the community. There was 
also a detailed description of the build- 
ing, including an interesting account of 
travertin, which was the basic material 
used in the building. This also pro- 
vided the rather intriguing headline 
for one of the smaller advertisements 
which appeared prior to the big open- 
ing. It was headed, ‘““Vesuvius Con- 
tributes to our New Banking Room,” 
an allusion to the fact that this par- 
ticular stone came from the lava- 
covered slopes of Mt. Vesuvius. 


The Certificate of Deposit Controls 


A Four Unit Automatic System That Saves Time and Is 
More Convenient and Accessible for One Banking Institution 


was closed, of course. The paying 
te and receiving tellers were almost 
through ‘‘counting cash.” In_ fact, 
most of them had already stored 
their working cash in their respective 
private compartments in the big vault, 
and were about to leave the bank to 
indulge in various forms of much 
needed outdoor recreation, while it was 
yet daylight. 

The teller in charge of the drafts and 
certificates did not appear to be in the 


IP as closed, of p.m. The bank 


same carefree state of mind as were his 


co-workers, who were about to leave. 
“Aren’t you coming along, Rip- 


By O. B. LOVELL 
First National Bank, Madison, Wis. 


hahn?” said Stephan, one of the re- 
ceiving tellers. 

“Not tonight John!’ emphatically 
declared the certificates teller. “I’ve 
been putting this job off as long as I 
dare to. I must get these ‘C/Ds’ bal- 
anced up tonight if it takes until mid- 
night. You know we are about due 
for another visit by the examiner, and 
there are many things I like better 
than having the officers and directors 
receive a report that the ‘C/Ds’ are 
off.” 


‘Well, it hardly seems fair that you 
should be about to begin another day’s 
work when the rest of us are leaving,” 
declared Stephan. ‘“‘Why don’t you 
have someone prove that register dur- 
ing the day?”’ 

“Because it can’t be done,” said 
Riphahn. “We have but one register, 
and I must use that in my cage during 
the day, when the windows are open.” 

“Well,” said Stephan, “just to show 
you my heart is in the right place, Lat 
stay and give you a lift.” 

“Thanks, John, for your good will, 
but you can’t help me. You see this is 
a ‘one-man’ job. There is only the one 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Insolvencies on the Stock Exchange 


Frequent Examination and Audit Undertaken to Reduce Member 
Failures—Already Low Compared With Banking and Business 


S LONG as business enterprise in- 
A herently involves the assumption 
of risk, to some extent cases of 
insolvency will always be inevitable. 
Any scheme for keeping an actually 
defunct business alive through arti- 
ficial means, not only increases 
the danger of larger ultimate losses, 
but also removes the premium 
which, for the good of society, 
must be placed upon caution and 
efficiency in business management. 

It would, therefore, be peculiar 
indeed if the member-firms of the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
stantly faced with the ever-changing 
values of the American securities 
market, did not occasionally find 
themselves unable to meet their 
contracts. The really surprising 
feature of Stock Exchange _in- 
solvencies is their comparative in- 
frequency over the past quarter- 
century. From 1900 to 1923 
inclusive, the yearly average of Ex- 
change insolvencies has been 5.58, 
or 0.50 of 1 per cent of the total 
membership. Moreover, on the 
average, 1.33 members previously 
declared insolvent have each year 
settled with their creditors in a 
satisfactory manner and have been 
reinstated upon the Exchange. 
Thus, the real failures of Exchange 
members have amounted to only 
4.25 each year, or 0.38 of 1 per cent 
of the total membership. 

Comparison with failures in other 
fields of enterprise discloses how 
low this proportion of insolvency 
among Stock Exchange members 
really has been. Even national 
banks, from 1900 to 1923, averaged 
14.33 failures annually, or 0.21 of 
1 per cent of the average number 
existing each year. Over the same 
period, failures of all American 
banking institutions averaged 0.59 of 
1 per cent each year, and those of 
general business firms 0.88 of 1 per 
cent. 

During 1923, member insolvencies 
amounted to 0.45 of 1 per cent of the 
total Exchange membership, while the 
failure of 77 national banks consti- 
tuted 0.90 of 1 per cent of existing 
national banks, and the failure of 578 
banks of all classes constituted 1.92 
per cent of the total number of banks 
in the country. In the same year, 
0.94 of 1 per cent of the total number 
of commercial establishments in the 
United States declared their insol- 
vency. Thus, in 1923, failures of 


By J. E. MEEKER 


Economist to the New York 
Stock Exchange 


Exchange members were, in proportion, 
only half as common as those of na- 
tional banks and commercial houses, 
and only one-quarter as common as 


those of banks of allclasses. From indi- 
cations the figures for 1924 should be 
even more favorable to Exchange 
firms, only two of which have failed 
so far this year as this is written early 
in December. 

This creditable showing of Stock 
Exchange members in the matter of 
insolvencies has been due, not only. to 
more and more efficient business meth- 
ods developed in the New York se- 
curities market in the course of over 
a century, but also to many carefully 


framed and strictly enforced rules 

of the Stock Exchange itself. 
Brokerage, like other business in- 

solvencies, may be attributed to two 
principal causes: (1) illiquid capital, 
or slow assets; and (2) impaired 
capital, or vanished assets. 

The problem of slow assets de- 
velops in the stockbrokerage busi- 
ness as a result of .inexperience, 
carelessness and faulty judgment. 


It must be remembered that many | 


New York Stock Exchange houses 
are members of other stock ex- 
changes as well, and also deal 
extensively in unlisted securities 
“over-the-counter.” Some likewise 
participate in underwriting syndi- 
cates and sub-syndicates for the 
flotation of new issues of stocks 
and bonds. In addition, many Ex- 
change firms maintain departments 
for dealing or handling orders in 
grain, cotton, and other staple 
commodities, foreign exchange, 
commercial paper, and other finan- 
cial instruments. Assets acquired 
in the course of these various 
pursuits sometimes become illiquid 
and unsalable, with the result that 


the firm in question may be com- | 


pelled to suspend on the New 
York Stock Exchange. If, however, 


the firm’s assets are merely ‘“‘frozen”’ | 


and not permanently depreciated 
in value, it should, after a time, 
be able to satisfy its creditors and 
perhaps even to re-engage in busi- 
ness. 

The second general type of in- 
solvencies, due to previous losses of 
the firm’s capital, is of course a 
more serious matter as a rule to 
the customer. Here again, the 
different ways by which a firm’s 
capital may become impaired are 
many, even apart from unsuccess- 

ful dealings in securities or commodities. 
The volume of brokerage commissions 
may fail to carry the overhead, which 
in recent years has been especially 


heavy, owing to high rents, high sal- | 
aries, high costs for wire service, and 


excessive taxation. The firm may suf- 


fer “internal losses’ through the dis- | 


honesty of a partner or an employee, 
precisely as banks may occasionally 


| 


suffer from theft and embezzlement by | 


its officers or clerks. 
curities held for customers on margin 
may depreciate to such an extent that 
the accommodation extended to them 
by the broker may not be adequately 


secured; in case customers cannot or ~ 


(Continued on page 36) 
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The safest of check papers... 
and the handsomest 


Moucesa No. 


ROVIDED we could assure 

your depositors by buying 
Protod-Greenbacs, they could make 
certain that their checks—their 
personal currency—were as hand- 
some as any in existence—they 
would be interested, naturally. A 
finely designed check, a beautifully 
printed or lithographed check, is 
taken for granted in Protod-Green- 


tifically designed as government 
notes. They are printed or litho- 
graphed only to order—never sold 
in blank. Their construction is so 
complex as to defy counterfeiting. 
The complicated dot pattern, if 
once removed, cannot be replaced. 
The first drop of forger’s acid 
causes the word “void” to flash 
upon the face of the cheek—nulli- 


to them the finest checks in exis- 
tence. And to minimize the chances 
of disputes over check tampering 
that would almost certainly lose 
valuable accounts! Protod-Green- 
bacs may be purchased reasonably 
—even in small quantities. 

Please use your letterheads in 
writing for detailed information on 
this finest personal currency. Todd 


bacs. But more—we guarantee fying it instantly. 
safety! 


Protod-Greenbacs are as scien- Protod-Greenbacs is to recommend 


The Protecto- 
graph, it is esti- 
mated, elimi- 
nates at least 
one-third of all 
check frauds by 
preventing 
raised amounts. 
The Protecto- 
graph is made 
in a variety of 
standard mod- 
els, one for 
every type of 
business, priced 
from $45 up. 


To advise your depositors to use 


Todd Checks, with 
their patented self- 
cancelling features, 
eliminate another 
one-third of possible 
check losses by pre- 
venting change of 
payee’s name, date 
and number and 
“counterfeiting.” 
Todd checks are de- 
signed for business 
and personal use. 
They are reasonable 
in price—even in 
small quantities. 


lished 1899). 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Protectograph Co., Inc. (Estab- 
1186 University 


Standard For- 
gery Bonds 
cover the re- 
maining check- 
fraud possi- 
bilities, namely, 
forgery of 
signature and 
forgery of en- 
dorsement. 
Qualified Todd 
users receive 
standard poli- 
cies at the most 
advantageous 
discounts. 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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ardex Institute 


Kardex Institute is an organ- 
ization of business specialists 
engaged in research and edu- 
cational work on_ business 
management. By endowment 
it is free from the necessity of 
financial return. 

Its services are available to 
all business executives for the 
nominal registration fee of 
$5.00 for six months. Monthly 
reports on business conditions 
and management methods are 
published. Those registered 
are further entitled to the 
assistance of members of the 
Institute staff in the solution 
of their individual business 
problems. 
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‘eatest Force In Business 


Men talk of the great forces in business, the action of 
‘economic laws in world markets. How often they seem 
‘unaware of the greatest force of all—the force of ideas. 

It is recognized that the ideas behind mechanical in- 
‘ventions have made the world over. But consider the 
force of the idea that developed into the Federal Reserve 
Banking System. In like manner other ideas in finance, 
in production, in selling, in every commercial occupa- 
tion, have wrought notable changes for the better in the 
business world. 

No executive can afford to be unreceptive or indif- . 
ferent to new ideas lest he miss something of tremen- 
(\dous advantage. Failure to keep abreast of the times is 
‘one of the most important causes of business failure. 

To discover, to examine and compare ideas that im- 
{prove methods of business management, is the purpose 
of the Kardex Institute. Register your name and busi- 
(ness with it today. Its reports and its service are of the 4 
greatest value. ie 2 


BO OR OLA 


KARDEX INSTITUTE HR RD EX. 
Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research as a 
604 Kardex Building, 10 East 44th Street 

New York City 


London Paris Berlin Toronto 
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Allsteel Desks 


ich, 


Appearance — fia: 


on enamel, olive green or mahogany. 


Bronze trimmed. ear - resisting, 
stain- proof dark green linoleum top. 
eye Drawers operate 
Utility — smoothly—noise- 
lessly. Files of all sizes may be fitted 
in drawers. Automatic central lock. 
e Desks indes- 
Long Life—tructibie. No 
warping, marring or checking. No 
sticking of drawers. 
Roll 


Complete Line—,.;_- 
flat top—typewriter—single or double 
pedestal. 7 
Reasonable Price— 
Prices no higher than for high grade 
wooden desks. 

Shelving, Files, Desks, Transfer Cases, 
Safes, Counter-heights, Sectional 
Cases, Accessories and Supplies. 

The General Fireproofing Co. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Dealers Everywhere 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


ES, I suppose some people think 
that these breakfast food com- 
panies issue cereal bonds. 


“Merely acting in a fiduciary capac- 
ity,” as the assistant trust officer said 
when he kissed his stenographer. 


What did they, anyhow? 


What, oh what, did the office boys do 
Before hair oil was sold? 
How did they manage to glue their 
locks 
So tight that they would hold? 
How did they have the nerve to talk 
To girls, in days of old? —Oh! 
What, oh what, did the office boys do 
Before hair oil was sold? 


Tell me, what did the tellers do 
Ere fingernails were shined? 
Who did they find to hold their hands, 
Ere buffers were designed? 
How did they handle the filthy dough 
With nails of the ancient kind? —Oh 
Tell me, what did the tellers do 
Ere fingernails were shined? 


What did all the stenographers do 
Before the Marcel craze? 
How could they get invited out 
With hair in the olden ways? 
What did they do when they “‘went to 
lunch” 
In by-gone straight-hair days? —Oh 
What did all the stenographers do 
Before the Marcel craze? 


What did the junior officers do 
Ere golf became the thing? 
How did they manage to sneak away 
And forget the clock to ring? 
How did they used to find a way 
To join the social fling? —Oh 
What did the junior officers do 
Ere golf became the thing? 


The stenographic department can 
always work short-handed. 


It would be just like a bank examiner 
to sing ‘‘“Somewhere a Voice is Calling.” 


Deposits had been going up. 

The Adv. Mgr. plotted a graph 
showing the increase, took it to the 
President, and said, 

“Don’t you think that’s due to ad- 
vertising?”’ 

“Oh no—business conditions,’ 
the President. 

Deposits had been going down. 

The President plotted a graph show- 
ing the decrease, took it to the Adv. 
Mgr., and said: ‘ 

“Don’t you think that’s due to 
advertising?” 

‘Oh no—business conditions,’ 
the Adv. Mgr. 


’ 


said 


5 


said 
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“Can you please tell me what my 
balance is?’’ asked the lady customer. 

“Yes, ma’am,” proudly answered 
the new guard who had been studying 
his lesson. “It’s the amount of money 
you have on deposit, ma’am.”’ 


It’s out of date to make fun of the 
pens in bank lobbies. Nowadays our 
pens come up to scratch. 


The Banker as He Is Printed 


(Affectionately dedicated to the clos- 
ing paragraph of any booklet ever 
issued by any bank anywhere—‘“‘our 
officers are always glad”’ etc., etc., etc.) 


_ We are the merry bankers, 


The jovial bankers we; 

With cheerful hail we take your kale — 
We drip with courtesee! 

When you come in to see us, 
We’re overcome with glee — 

In joy unique, we fairly reek 
With Hospitalitee! 

We are the happy bankers, 
The unctuous bankers we 

And low we bow as we allow 
Deposits, as you see! 

So step right up and shake our hands, | 
It’s absolutely free! 

From dome to shoes we fairly ooze 
With Hospitalitee! 


Teaching the Teacher 


HEODORE N. VAIL’S coachman, 

who lives near the former home of 
the telephone magnate at Lyndon, Vt., 
loves to tell of the time his employer 
gave him a lesson in courtesy. It 
came unexpectedly when he met Mr. 
Vail at the railroad station with a 
handsome pair of black horses and a 
two-seater. After greeting him with | 
his usual cordiality Mr. Vail said: 
‘George I’ve been thinking you are | 
getting a little careless in your courtesy | 
to my guests when they arrive at | 
‘The House.’ Now I will be the driver 
today. You sit in the back seat and 
I will show you how to welcome my 
friends.”’ 

Obeying orders, Mr. Vail held the 
ribbons and*the coachman took life | 
easy on the back seat. Arriving home, | 
Mr. Vail jumped out, and opening | 
the carriage door said, ‘““Here we are 
at ‘The House.’ Mr. Vail will be very | 
glad to see you and the butler will take | 
your baggage. Right this way, please.”’ | 

The coachman stepped out, thanked | 
the driver for his courtesy, at the same | 
time slipping a dollar bill into his | 
hand. In telling this story he says | 
Mr. Vail was convulsed, exclaiming, | 
‘“You’ve got me down this time, old | 
man.’—The Boston Globe. . 
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value—new quality—a new line of 
New 


Chevrolet models far better than ever 
before. The public has recognized that Chevrolet 
represents a high standard of quality at low cost. 
As a result Chevrolet has become the world’s 
largest producer of automobiles with standard 
three-speed transmission. Now this Chevrolet 
quality has been greatly increased. The new 
Chevrolet embodies quality features such as 
you would expect to find only on cars of much 
higher price. 


N. chassis—with a larger, stronger frame; 
ew new semi-elliptic chrome vanadium 
steel springs; new and stronger front axle; com- 
pletely new rear axle of finest construction— 
banjo type with one-piece, pressed steel housing 
and greatly strengthened gears; improved fully 
enclosed, dry-plate disc clutch which requires 
no lubrication; extra heavy brake bands on big 
11-inch brake drums; a new and easier steering 
mechanism and many improvements on the 
famous Chevrolet motor. 


N bodies—of even greater beauty and 
ew comfort. Open bodies have new 
windshield with very low bottom panel, rubber 
weather stripped, and disc wheels with balloon 
tires optional at small additional cost. All models 
have cowl lights and new instrument board. The 
new radiator is of more beautiful design, made 
of non-rusting airplane metal. All closed models 
have new and exceptionally beautiful Fisher 
bodies with the new VV type closed body one- 
piece windshield and automatic windshield 
wiper. Coach has balloon tires and Sedan and 
Coupe have disc wheels and balloon tires as 
standard equipment. 


N finish—all models are now finished in. 
ew Duco, the new finish that retains its 
color and lustre almost indefinitely and with- 
stands very much harder usage. Here, again, is 
a quality feature hitherto not found in other 
low-priced cars. The new Chevrolet open models 
and coach are finished in rich dark blue—on the 
sedan is used a beautiful aqua marine blue for 
lower panels and hood, upper panels in black— 
coupe with lower panels and hood in sage green, 
upper panels in black. 


See Your Nearest Chevrolet Dealer 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Mr. Banker 
Read This! 


THEN WRITE 


No other bank can have 
checks just like yours. 


Special Design Safety Checks 
with your own bank name 
or trademark impregnated on 
both sides of the paper. 


Stands any safety test, low 
prices. Same quantities 
you now buy. 


Write advising quantities 
you use. We will submit 
design for your bank, send 
samples and quote prices. 
There is no obligation. 
Write. 


MIDWEST 
LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


“TI read it through 
several times” — 


“Building 
the Bank 
for 


Business” 


A 
4 BSVALOING 
(4 


x *% 
FOR BURRESS, 


By 
T. H. Moyer 


Cone 


Stephen §. Hall, Vice- Pres. 


Firestone Savings Bank, Port- 
land, Conn., says: 


“IT Have read through the book several 
times. It will be of great assistance 
to any banker, even those experienced 
in building.”’ 

If it so deeply interested him, it 
must certainly interest you. 

In this practical, understand- 
able book, you will find sugges- 
tions and ideas that have 
actually been used in building 
successful bank buildings. 

Send for your copy today— 
$2.50. postpaid. 


THE DANDO COMPANY 
533 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia 
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The Menace of Stolen Securities 
(Continued from page.17) 


and robbing of securities. To see 
what this peril is we must go back and 
look at the methods of fencing and 
disposing of stolen paper. 

The most ordinary methods of get- 
ting the cash out of fenced securities 
is to offer them to venal brokers who 
“take a chance.” There are numbers 
of these in all cities. They take in 
bonds and stocks, apparently well 
knowing that they have been filched 
from somewhere. When the police 
come and demand, “Did you know 
the man from whom you bought?” 
their answer is ready. ‘“‘Yes, he came 
in here and did a little busines with 
us. He lives at 211 Joke Street. We 
thought he was all right.”” The officers 
find there is no such man at the 
address given or that there is no such 
address. They strongly suspect that the 
brokers bought .the securities at low 
prices, which would be, on its face, 
evidence of guilty knowledge. But 
here again there is no hope of proving 
anything. So long as the broker’s 
books have been made to show a 
straightforward transaction, nothing 
can be done about it. 

In the case of Liberty bonds it is 
easy enough to go to the nearest 
Federal Reserve bank. and offer a 
few bonds at a time for purchase. In 
the first place, the probability of dis- 
covery by the officials that the bonds 
are stolen is not great. The list of 
stolen government bonds is so long to- 
day that it takes many hours to go 
through it. And if it should be dis- 
covered that the bonds are on the 
theft list, the fence is still in no dan- 
ger. He has, of course, protected him- 
self with a bill of sale which seems to 
show that he bought the securities 
from someone else. That someone 
else either cannot be found or he has 
a bill of sale from a third person, whose 
whereabouts no one knows. 


UT these are not the methods of 

stolen securities disposition that will 
interest banks and bankers. For those 
we need only to turn to the records of 
actual cases. There was the Nicky 
Arnstein affair in New York, for in- 
stance, perhaps the largest and bold- 
est of all the plots to steal securities. 
It was shown in court that the Arn- 
stein gang put up $90,000 worth of 
stolen bonds in a large New York bank 
in return for a loan of $65,000. The 
next day it was suspected by the bank 
that the bonds had been stolen and the 
men who got the loan were forced to 
take the collateral back and return 
the money. The conspirators the 
took these ninety bonds to Washing- 
ton, together with about $300,000 worth 
more of similarly stolen securities, and 
obtained heavy loans from several of 
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the largest banks without trouble. 

Later on in the history of the se- 
curities traffic, came the celebrated 
trials in Minneapolis of conspirators 
who were engaged in “putting down” 
bonds taken from the mails by several 
of the bandit gangs several years ago. 
The postoffice inspectors found that 
bonds taken in one of these bandit 
raids were coming in through Minne- 
apolis brokers. They went to the 
Mill City and began their investiga- 
tions. Shortly they found that sev- 
eral responsible banks had _ taken 
small blocks of the stolen bonds for col- 
This was no 
longer surprising, but the inspectors 
were dumbfounded when they dis- 
covered that in each case the bank 
had made the loan to some responsible 
man of business with a good record 
and high standing in the bank and 
community. 


NE of these men was haled to his 
bank and asked to explain. Where 
had he got these bonds? Did he 
know they were stolen? Well, they 
were and he would have to account 
for them. The frightened merchant 
began a story that was soon repeated 
with slight variations by all the others. 
There was in town a well-liked but 
irresponsible business man, who still 
had friends but no credit, having 
lately been taken into the bankruptcy 
courts. Let us call this man James 
Black, since his proper name escapes 
me. Black had gone to the reputable 
merchant in question and said: 

“Julius, I owe you three hundred 
dollars. I didn’t put it on my bank- 
ruptcy schedules because I wanted to 
pay you in full. Now you can help me 
do it. I’ve got five bonds here that I 
managed to save from the wreck. If 
I go to the bank and try to make a 
loan on them those wolves will come 
down and take them away from me— 
my last savings. What I want you to 
do is to take the bonds, go to your 
bank, borrow the limit on them and 
bring me the money. ‘Take out the 
$300 I owe you and two hundred 
more for your trouble. How’s that?” 

And Julius, knowing nothing against 
Black save his impecuniousness and 
his business failures, and tempted 
moreover by the prospect of recovering 
$300 he’d never hoped to see—and 
two hundred besides—went to his 
bank and procured the loan. So did 
Charles and Jake and John and Clar- 
ence and a few other old acquaintances 
to whom Black owed money or who 
felt sorry for him. 

In these cases the banks were, to 
be sure, not responsible and neither 
were the merchants subject to criminal 
charges, though they stood in some 
danger of being held responsible to 
the banks in case the government 
replevined the bonds. Black, on the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Record sales 
of American Express Travelers Cheques 


the result of superior service 


Again it is the pleasure of the American Express Company to report a 
yearly sale of American Express Travelers Cheques unprecedented in 
the history of travelers cheques. 


The figures for the fiscal year 1924 exceeded by many millions the record sales of 
1923; and showed an increase of more than 400 per cent over the great travel year of 1913. 


To the 17,000 banks whose patrons thus insured their travel funds, these figures tell 
this significant story of practical service to travelers everywhere:— 


In the United States, 26,600 express offices as a unit have striven to make journeys 
more pleasant and easier for those who are away from home. 


In Europe, more than 2,500 American Express employes have worked hard and success- 
fully to insure happier and safer tours to American travelers in strange lands. 


In South America and the Far East, proportionate staffs of trained Americans have 
performed similar services. 


Wherever travelers have been, they have found American Express representatives 
ready and willing to aid them. 


Apart from the safety of their travel funds, and the services which automatically 
came to them because they carried American Express Travelers Cheques, thousands of 
travelers have profited by the world-wide use they have made of the services of the 
American Express Travel Department. This department has relieved them of all 
annoying details of travel, securing their travel accommodations, steamship tickets, 
railroad tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, etc., etc. 


American Express Travelers Cheques are known wherever there is a semi-civilization. 
Wherever there is a beaten path of travel, the American Express Travel Department 
provides every service needed by the traveler. 


The past year has been a record year. But these statements are made especially 
to affirm to the banks that the American Express Company has kept faith with them. 
It has served widely and well those traveling patrons whom the banks have entrusted 
to its care. 


Each year marks a steady expansion in the growth of the American Express organi- 
zation. For 1925 plans are already under way for enlargements in the buildings given 
over to the use of travelers in Paris and other foreign centers. ; 


American Express Co. 
6§ Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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: Capac LIS 


Like the extra power of a high- 
grade motor car—instantly avail- 
able—the expansion feature of 
VERTEX File Pockets affords 
capacity when needed. In filing 
an extra heavy day’s accumula- 
tion of papers, they just naturally 
expand as each sheet is inserted. 
Standard in size with ordinary manila 


folders, VERTEX Pockets will accom- 
modate, with equal ease and efficiency, 
three, thirty or three hundred letters. 


Verte 


VERTICAL-EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


have index tabs that are plainly visible 
under the most crowded conditions. This 
makes filing and finding easy, saves time 
and money and prevents lost or mis- 
filed papers. 


Made of “Paperoid,” a red rope stock, 
they will outlast twenty ordinary flat 
manila folders. Vertex File Pockets can 
be used in any vertical filing system. 


Send the coupon below and re- 
ceive a sample VERTEX Pocket 


for trial in your own files. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. C 
Durable Filing Containers 

933 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

eset CUT HERE sm oe oe oe 

Please al for examination and trial free sample of 


a 
BUSHNEIL L’S *‘VerTEX’’ Paperoid File Pocket, as described 
in February BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE. 


Name of Firm 


Address 


Name of Person Inquiring 


Letter size or Legal size desired ? 


If special size is required, send sample of sheet to be 
filed, and give width and height of drawer 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C. 
933 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHEN NEEDED 
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other hand, was taken prisoner and soon 
implicated a number of others who have 
since been sent to prison or acquitted. 

It is a little difficult to see how the 
banks in these cases might, have 
avoided the trouble, how they could 
have guarded against such a scheme. 
That old and reliable clients should 
ask for loans was certainly nothing 
to stir suspicion. 

A recent case in Albany and New 
York City sets forth another phase 
of the problem. One of the national 
banks in the New York state capital 
had taken from a client $25,000 in 
bonds, which had simply been left 
for safekeeping while, if I recall 
correctly, the customer went abroad. 
Some time later the owner of the bonds 
returned and asked for them. Lo 
and behold! $20,000 worth were gone. 

Neither the bank nor the customer 
had any record of the numbers of the 
bonds but the owner knew from 
which broker he had purchased them 
and this man supplied the numbers. 
There was one government bond of 
$10,000 denomination and there were 
ten Liberties of $1,000 each. A 
detective for the National Surety 
Company, which had insured the 
bank, sent the numbers to the treas- 
ury in Washington, asking that a 
lookout be kept for the bonds or the 
interest coupons. It was not long 
before word came that a coupon of 
the $10,000 bond had been sent in 
by a broker in the Wall Street district. 
The detective went thither and a 
young woman at one of the wickets 
readily recalled receiving and cashing 
the coupon. She said she remembered 
the man who had brought it in and 
would be able to recognize him. 


Hee officer and employee of the 
bank submitted to the girl’s scrutiny 
but she said positively that the man 
wanted was not among them. Still, 
those bonds had gone out of that 
bank vault without any burglary or 
holdup having been committed. Who 
else had had access to them? Finally 
it was remembered that the bank had 
gone through an audit about a week 
before the absence of the bonds was 
discovered. A consultation of the 
records showed that the auditors had 
checked the bonds as being present. 

Within a few days the detective 
brought the four men who had made 
the audit to the presence of the girl 
clerk in the Wall Street brokerage 
office and she unhesitatingly picked 
out the guilty man, who confessed. 
The point of immediate interest to 
bankers follows. 

This auditor, being pressed for the 
recovery of the stolen bonds, confessed 
that he had hypothecated them with 
an uptown branch of one of the New 
York banks that does a large neighbor- 
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hood business by means of these 
branch houses. He had managed it 
without the least trouble. First he 
had gone to the bank with a few 
hundred dollars and asked to open an 
account, giving an entirely fictitious 
account of himself. He was accepted 
and began doing business, checking 
out and putting in small sums of money 
over a period of only a few weeks. 
Then, one bright morning, he ap- 
peared with his bonds and asked a 
loan. He told some story of a real 
estate deal to explain his need of so 
considerable a sum and the bank 
promptly accommodated him. 


HERE is no need of multiplying 

instances. It must be apparent that 
one of the favorite ways of disposing 
of stolen securities is by offering them 
to unsuspecting banks as collateral. 
From this attack no bank anywhere 
is safe, for, though most stolen bonds 
find their way into the New York. 
thieves’ bourse, they are by no means 
all marketed or “put down’ in the 
metropolis. The fences take them in 
person or send them through emissaries 
to all parts of the country, to large 
cities and small, seeking for the safest 
places in which to offer them. 

But, we may ask, what is the danger 
to the bank? Wherein does its peril 
lie or in what sense is the bank men- 
aced if it is not responsible for securi- 
ties bought or lent on in good faith? 

The answer is not far to seek. -The 
nearly thirty millions in securities 
which have been taken in this country 
have come from three main sources: 
first, the brokers through the abscond- 
ing messengers; next, the government, 
through the bandits against the mails; 
lastly, the bankers, through all manner 
of thieves and defaulters. Five years 
ago the brokers-were the chief losers; 
three years ago the government; today 
the banks. We all understand, of 
course, that these losses are practically 
covered by insurance, but the banks 
must pay the premiums, and the 
premiums rise and fall according to 
the prevalence of crimes. 

Here the danger becomes clear. 
The theft of securities has continued 
at the rate of about $5,000,000 a year 


because there has been a continual. | 


easy market for them. If there were 
no such market, or if the market were 
limited, the stealing of bonds and 
stocks would cease or decline. Ergo, 
there is just one broadly effective 
way to discourage stealing of securities 
and that is to abolish the market for 
them inasfar as that is possible. 

E. A. St. John, president of the 
National Surety Company, the chief 
insurers against the bond thefts, stated 
the matter to me in this way: 

‘“‘Bankers and investors everywhere 
must remember that whenever they 
buy a stolen bond or lend on any 

(Continued on page 36) 
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eANNOUNGING the appointment of 
Mr. A. N. CLARK [etgnés/1as Director of 
our New Department of School Savings 


BANKERS familiar with the development of School 
Savings in the last decade will be interested to learn 
of the appointment of Mr. A.N. Ciark, formerly 
Supervisor of School Banks for the City of New 
York, as Director of our new Department of School 
Savings... Mr. Clark’s experience in the field of 
School Savings is wide and thorough. As Supervisor 
of School Savings for 15 years in the City of New 
York, he developed the largest school savings unit 
in the world, a system operating in 400 schools and 
serving over a quarter of a million children, all co- 
operating with him upon a purely voluntary basis. 
. .. His decision to head our new Department of 
School Savings is indicative of the growing convic- 
tion among leading authorities that the future de- 
velopment of both school and industrial savings will 
proceed in the direction of Automatic Banking... 
Mr. Clark’s services are available without charge 
or obligation for consultation with bank and school 
authorities interested in beginning, or extending 
economically, their work in the school savings field. 


and our plan and policy for the use 
of The Auto-Teller 


in schools — 


"THE Auto-Teller now makes available the most 
effective and practical of school savings plans. It 
eliminates entirely clerical work at the school, and 
is adapted to your system of accounting without the 
addition of new forms or records. It relieves the 
school authorities of all financial responsibility. It 
is so rapid and simple that school people everywhere 
will welcome its introduction... Best of all, it is 
extraordinarily economical, and can be secured under 
arrangements so liberal that you practically write 
your own contract. In every case we assume the 
responsibility for installation and continuous suc- 
cessful operation. Our work degims when the in- 
stallation is made...A request will bring you the 
whole story promptly. Ask us for it today. 


National Automatic Teller Corporation 


215 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 410 BROADWAY, UTICA, N. Y. 
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Complete 
Market Reports 


and 


Financial News 


not obtainable in 
other newspapers 


On Your Desk 


Every Business Morning 


for only | per month 


Want the latest quotations on un- 
listed stocks? Seeking the bid and 
asked prices on securities traded in 
on Detroit, Denver, St. Louis, or Los 
Angeles exchanges or the Boston curb? 
Know what cities are asking bids on 
bonds? ‘The Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce has more complete and accurate 
data of that character than any other 
newspaper in the Central West. 


Bankers, brokers, manufacturers, busi- 
ness men everywhere find it indis pensa- 
ble. Besides its financial features it 
is crammed with news of the industries 
—Steel and Iron, Coal and Coke, 
Lumber, Petroleum, Automobiles, etc. 
Keeps you in touch with the trend 
of business in every line. 


No matter what other daily papers 
you take, you need the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce. Published every busi- 
ness day, it reaches its readers in the 
Central West 24 hours ahead of the 
New York financial papers, and the 
cost is only $1.00 a month. 


Mail Coupon Below 


Use the coupon below to secure 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
on a trial basis—3 months for $3 — 
by mail every business day. You'll 
want it regularly thereafter. Send 


the coupon TODAY! 


The Chicago 


Journal of Commerce 


Here) 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 
14 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, III. 


| 
| 
l Enclosed please find check for $3 for 
which please mail me The Chicago 
| jeunes of Commerce every business day 
| for 3 months. 

I 

| 
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stolen securities, no matter how in- 
nocently and unsuspectingly, they are 
nevertheless helping to perpetuate a 
criminal situation that is always likely 
to react on them in the theft of 
securities belonging to themselves.” 

In other words, every time you or I 
(or the other fellow) buy or lend 
money on stolen securities, we con- 
tinue the market for such goods and 
we thereby encourage the theft of the 
same. It makes no difference 
that we “didn’t know the thing was 
loaded.”’ As long as we carelessly buy 
or lend on stolen stuff we hold out the 
helping hand to the crook and until 
we devise some method of preventing 
the sale or hypothecation of such se- 
curities we cannot hope to discourage 
the bandit, the’ bank burglar, the 
sneak thief, the errant messenger boy 
and those who corrupt him, the pack- 
age snatcher, the corrupted auditor, 
the tempted employee and the others. 

It may be pointed out that before 
the war very few bonds were stolen, 
even bank burglars often refusing to 
touch them. There was only one 
reason for this, namely that they were 
hard and dangerous to dispose of. 
Some steps must be taken to get back 
to that happy state of affairs. 

A leading student of the problem 
has given me these suggestions, which 
he says must be supplemented by 
every banker according to his own 
local knowledge and conditions: 

1. While there is at present no com- 
plete list of stolen bonds, still there 
are nearly complete lists available and 
bankers should defer the making of 
loans until these lists can be consulted. 
This should, at least, be done in all 
cases where the borrower is not 
absolutely above question. Such a 
precaution will not only help to 
discourage thieving but may aid in 
catching the thieves. 

2. Do not lend to strangers, even on 
the best security. 

3. Besuspicious of men with new ac- 
counts, who ask for loans on securi- 
ties when you don’t know their origin. 

4. Many putters down of stolen 
securities use the trick of offering high 
security for moderate loans, a bait 
that is often snapped up. It ought to 
be remembered that anything of this 
kind is suspicious on its face. 

5. In all cases where the banker is 
not absolutely sure of the borrower, 
it ought not to be considered out of 
the way, to make inquiry as to the 
origin of the offered collateral. The 
man who has come by his securities 
honestly will not find it difficult to 
show where he got them. The thief 
and the fence will be frightened away. 

Such precautions as these will serve 
to reduce the total of stolen securities 
until such time as still more effective 
measures can be provided. 
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Insolvencies on the Stock Exe! 
change | 
(Continued from page 26) 


will not provide more margin, a pro-| 
portional impairment of the broker’s, 
capital may thus occur. These and | 
other such possibilities of impairing , 
the capital of stockbrokerage houses | 
have more or less complete counter- ! 
parts in practically all-other lines of | 
business. Nor is there any simple | 
panacea for their future elimination. | 
The New York Stock Exchange has | 
long endeavored in many different | 
ways to diminish these factors which | 
make for the impairment of its mem- | 
bers’ capital, and the consequent dan- | 
ger of insolvency, yet it clearly recog- 
nizes that the casual factors here are, | 
to a large extent, risks unavoidably 
involved by doing business at all. 


Procedure in Insolvencies. 


When a member-firm of the New | 
York Stock Exchange finds itself un- | 
able to meet its contracts, its suspen- 
sion is officially announced from the 
rostrum in the board room, by the 
president of the Exchange. As a rule, 
the firm’s affairs are placed at once in 
the hands of a receiver, for the pro- | 
tection of the creditors. 

The Exchange has the power, by | 
the terms of its constitution, to examine 
the books and affairs of its members | 
at will and in detail. But, as soon as | 

f 
' 
} 


a firm is placed in a receivership, this 
power naturally vanishes.  Receiv- | 
ers must, of course, consider the in- | 
terests of creditors as paramount, and | 
as a rule are just as unwilling to give | 
to Stock Exchange authorities exact | 
information concerning a member-firm | 
whose affairs have been placed under | 
their supervision, as they are to give | 
it to anyone else.  - 

There is an unfortunate side to the | 
way in which the news concerning | 
failures of Stock Exchange members | 
is sometimes published. Frequently | 
a fairly accurate estimate of an in- | 
solvent firm’s liabilities can be ob- | 
tained more quickly and readily than | 
a similar estimate of its assets. In 
consequence a firm with, say, $5,000,- 
000 liabilities and $4,500,000 assets | 
may be described in the headlines as | 
a “$5,000,000 failure on the Stock Ex- | 
change.’ ‘This has occurred even in 
cases where the assets were actually | 
greater than the liabilities, and where | 
the insolvent firm speedily paid off | 
every creditor in full. Sometimes, | 
what purported to be statistical tables 
of Stock Exchange failures have been 
compiled by adding up total liabilities 
and utterly disregarding assets; the 
resulting total, it has been blandly 
stated, represented the losses of the 
public through failures of Stock Ex- 
change members! If the Stock Ex- 
change itself could readily obtain the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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7 PHROUGHOUT this nation, business 

rs per rete transactions amounting to many millions 
ORR 0) of dollars are conducted every year—with so 
hap skate small an actual transfer of cash that money itself be- 


comes almost a negligible factor. 


What is back of the millions of dollars so freely ac- 
cepted everywhere, every day, in the form ot checks? 


Simply—CONFIDENCE! 


Faith in our national government, in our business 
ability and progress and, more than anything else, in 
the integrity and soundness of our financial institu- 
tions—a faith amply. justified by scores of years of 
plain, simple, straightforward dealing. 


The fact that this company produces so many of the 
articles used by our leading banks and other financial 
institutions increases our pride.that this confidence 1s 
likewise extended to Mann products. 


For more than seventy-five years the Mann policy has 
been built on the single principle of QUALITY. To 
make our products as good as possible—that is the 
Mann idea! 


And, so, whether it is a Mann Blank Book or Loose-Leaf 

Ledger— Manco Safety Paper or Check Books—this spirit 

of QUALITY guides every step in production. You can 
Mann-madetgocucts order any Mann Product with: complete confidence—in its 


include : : : : 
quality, workmanship and price-fairness. 
Blank Books 
Bound and Loose Leaf 


; We will be glad to send you descriptive literature about 
Paste Mann Blank Books, Loose Leaf Ledgers, Manco 
Engraving Safety Paper, Manco Check Books, Printing from 
Office and Bank Supplies Steel or any other of the Mann products in which you 
may be interested. A letter will bring the information 
to you promptly. Prices and samples (where avatl- 


Write for able) will also be furnished 1f desired. 


descriptive folders about 


Manco Sefey Paper WILLIAM MANN COMPANY : 


Manco Check Safety Wove 
Paper 529 MARKET STREET 


Manco Check Books PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Mann Machine Bookkeeping ‘ 
Equipment New York Office: 261 Broadway Established 1848 Paper Mills: Lambertville, N. J. 
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RECORDS 


Provided 


WITH ONE TYPEWRITTEN 
OPERATION 
When You Install The 


OPERATION 
ONE REGISTER 


That’s what One Operation Note Register will do for you. Saves time, cuts your costs 
of operation and assures you of the necessary safety, which a Note and Loan Department 
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four of the five records. 
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Indistinct Checks, Faded 
Entries, Water Stained 
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ANY times, when it is too late, 

losses due to blurred, faded or 
forged signatures and entries are 
discovered. 

Such losses could have been 
prevented. 

Business organizations, large and 
small, now guard themselves against 
such uncertainties—assure them- 
selves of protection. 

HIGGINS’ Eternal Ink does the 
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figures as to assets, it would of course 


be easy to refute such harmful and 
fallacious statements. Unfortunately, 
such information usually cannot be 


obtained at once from receivers, and | 


thus a tendency is created in the pub- 


lic mind to associate the Stock Ex- | 
change with vast financial losses which | 


have no basis in fact. 
In recent years there has been much 


criticism of the legal procedure relat- | 


ing to brokerage receiverships. While 
improvement can perhaps be effected 
in this regard, and if possible certainly 
should be effected, nevertheless there 
are substantial economic and practi- 
cal, as well as merely legal reasons for 


the secrecy and the slowness with | 


which many receivers of brokerage 
firms work. From an accounting 
standpoint it is by no means simple to 
determine the exact financial standing 
of a brokerage firm with various com- 
mitments in various financial and com- 
modity markets. 
subsequent legislation can speed up 
the termination of such receiverships 
without -hardship to the creditors. 
Yet it is safe to predict that as long 
as the business of its firms remains as 
complex as it often is at present, the 


It may be that | 


work of liquidating the affairs of such | 


houses will always take considerable 


time if it is conscientiously performed. 


The Questionnaire. 


While the record of Stock Exchange | 


member insolvencies during the criti- 


cal post-war period has by no means | 


been one to be deplored, at the same | 
time it revealed weaknesses in the | 
existing system whose future avoid- | 
Accord- | 


ance was plainly desirable. 
ingly, on April 26, 1922, the Exchange 
undertook steps designed to prevent 
the avoidable insolvencies of its mem- 
ber firms, by requiring frequent and 
systematic examinations of its mem- 
bers’ affairs, somewhat after the fashion 
of bank examinations. 

Under the new plan, all Exchange 
firms carrying margin accounts for cus- 
tomers were required to submit on 
call, and not less than twice each year, 
answers to a questionnaire form deal- 
ing with their financial condition. 
These answers, when submitted, are 


carefully examined by expert ac- | 


countants in the employ of the Ex- 


change, under the supervision of its | 


Committee on Business Conduct. 


The questionnaire form was very | 
carefully prepared by the authorities | 
of the Exchange. The questions which | 
it contains call for exact information | 
upon vital items of the member-firms’ | 


business. 
quently gives the Exchange authori- 


When filled out it conse- | 


ties an accurate indication as to the | 
financial stability of the given firm’s > 


stockbrokerage business. 


In cases |i 
where a weak condition is revealed, | 
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General Motors mails to stockholders a quarterly financial 
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Bankers Thrift Building 
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the Exchange can insist either upon _ 


arrangements to strengthen adequately 
the firm’s position, or else upon im- 
mediate assignment. In either case, 
the firm’s customers benefit materi- 
ally, in the first instance through the 
avoidance of possible insolvency, and 
in the second through the prevention 
of further losses entailed by the firm’s 
continuing in a weak condition in a 
vain hope of subsequent improvement. 
When the questionnaire system was 
first put into operation, considerable 
apprehension was felt by some con- 
cerning its probable immediate con- 
sequences. Just what weaknesses 
would be exposed by the new system 
no one could surely say. To only a 
very minor extent were these gloomy 
forebodings realized in fact. In a few 
cases, Exchange firms were discovered 
to be incurably insolvent on paper, 
and the discovery led to their official 
declaration of insolvency at once. In 
other rather more numerous cases, 
dangerous tendencies were brought to 
light and quickly corrected by the 
firms themselves. But with the rank 
and file of Exchange houses, the 
questionnaire’s revelations were grati- 
fying indeed. All in all, the effect of 
the new system was to create an 
increased sense of stability and confi- 
dence among Stock Exchange mem- 
bers, based, not upon blind trust, but 
upon the knowledge that an impartial, 
searching and frequent examination of 
their affairs was now being made. 
Since the first adoption of the system 
on the New York Stock Exchange in the 
spring of 1922 thirteen of its member 
firms have been forced to suspend. Of 
these suspensions, seven occurred dur- 
ing 1922, and represent cases where the 
questionnaire had exposed a loss of 
capital which had been largely caused 
during previous years. In 1923 there 
were four suspensions on the Exchange 
for insolvency; the first two largely 
resulted from operations during the 
pre-questionnaire period; the third was 
a small firm with no public customers, 
where consequently no public losses 
whatsoever were occasioned; and in 
the fourth case, the ‘“‘failure’’? was 
technical only, for in a short while the 
firm was able to pay 100 cents on the 
dollar and resume business. Thus far 
in 1924 only two insolvencies have 
occurred. It is thus apparent that 
after the initial period of “‘house-clean- 
ing’ was past, the result of the system 
has been to reduce Exchange insol- 
vencies practically to a minimum basis. 
It is, of course, still too early to hail 
the questionnaire system as perfect or 
complete. The probability is, in fact, 
that a considerable practical evolution 
still lies ahead of it, whose course will 
depend upon the opportunities for im- 
proving it which only experience can 
demonstrate. In this respect, the sys- 
tem resembles bank examinations, 
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which have become efficient only after, 


Auditing of Accounts. 


One weakness in the questionnaire 
system thus far revealed is the possi- 
bility of omissions or inaccuracies in 
returns made to the Exchange. The 
last Exchange insolvency was caused 
by the irregular conduct and book- 
keeping of one of its partners. The 
case indicated the desirability of a 
closer examination of member-firms’| 
affairs than the filling out of the ques-| 
tionnaire form could always afford. 
To this end, on October 22 last, two 
resolutions were passed by the govern- 
ing committee. One of these compels 
Exchange members or firms not carry- 
ing margin accounts for customers to 
report to the Exchange upon call re- 
garding such securities as are held for 
safe-keeping; at least once a year there 
must be filed a statement that all such 
securities have been checked and found} 
to be intact. The other resolution com- 
pels Exchange members or firms who 
carry margin accounts for customers 
to have a complete audit made of 
their affairs, made on the date of their 
answer to the questionnaire; a state- 
ment to the effect that such an audit! 
has been made, and whether it is in 
accord with the answers to the ques- 
tionnaire, must then be filed with the 
Exchange. signed by Exchange mem- 
bers and their partners, as well as 
attested by the auditors. | 

It is expected that this new require-) 
ment of audited accounts in connec-) 
tion with the questionnaire, will prove 
a further step toward the elimination 
of avoidable insolvencies on the Ex-} 
change, and consequently a consider- 
able strengthening of the existing sys- 
tem. Itis as yet too early to determine 
just how this new auditing feature} 
will work out in practice. It at least 
indicates that the Exchange authori- 
ties are willing to go to all feasible! 
lengths to obviate preventable insol-} 
vencies of its members, and to protect} 
the public against resulting losses. 

In conclusion, emphasis should be 
laid upon the fact that insolvencies of 
New York Stock Exchange members, 
always relatively infrequent, are today) 
under vastly more effective control than | 
ever before. The system of supervision | 
and examination now established among | 
Exchange houses is, moreover, capable | 
of 2 continuing development which, | 
as time goes on, will yield an even| 
greater assurance to public purchasing | 
and selling of securities. Yet the abso-| 
lute prevention of failures of Ex-| 
change members, or of any other class | 
of business firms for that matter, seems 
a goal unattainable without changing | 
human nature, removing perennial and | 
inherent economic risk, and in point of 
fact gravely endangering the perma-! 
nent interests of the investing public. 
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ees fact in itself is certainly no ordinary endorsement of 
the service rendered by this modern window equipment. 


And consider, too, that over three thousand other banks 
throughout America are also equipped. 


The superior service rendered—daylight control plus ventila- 
tion, the economy -effected by long wear and negligible main- 
tenance, and the twenty-year guarantee are the reasons for this 
increasing use of Western-Venetian Blinds. 


Mail the coupon for illustrated catalog showing 
installations of Western Venetian Blinds in banks 
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WESTERN VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 
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Federal Reserve 
Bank, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Equipped with 
Western s 
Venetian Blinds. 


Western Venetian Blind Company ; 

9700 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please send 
me a copy of your 50-page illustrated catalog showing 
installations of Western Venetian Blinds in banks. 
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The progress of the McBee Binder Company 
from a place of obscurity to unchallenged 
leadership in a particular line has been based 
on the principle that there is always some- | 
thing newer and better to be obtained. This | 
business has never been allowed to settle 
into the proverbial rut. | 
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With such a background of experience and 
such an attitude of mind, McBee has entered 
broader fields in the same spirit that guided _ 
it in building its original line of business— _ 
energetic competition in quality, efficient © 
production in quantity and rigid economy in 
price levels. Note then, how we are pre- | 
paring for the future. | 


A new factory, with plenty of room for ex- 
pansion, has been built to take care of the 
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extension of McBee’s fields of activity. In 
this new factory has been installed manu- 
| facturing equipment that is modern to the 
' last detail. And all along the line, from 
_ production to ultimate delivery, every possible 
economy has been introduced. 


The result is that unheard-of economies in 
manufacture have been effected, that buyers 
of McBee Products may reap the benefits in 
quality, service and price. 


Ask for the McBee General Booklet, which 
: tells in more detail what we are doing 
: in the Loose Leaf, Binder and Supply field. 


THE McBEE BINDER COMPANY 
Athens, Ohio 
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For generations the name of Byron Weston has been an acknowledged 
symbol of all that is best in LEDGER PAPER production. When you 
buy a B-W Paper, you have secured the best possible LEDGER PAPER 


which can be made for one of five specific purposes. 
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Phantom Gold 


(Continued from page 20) 


The village matron wheezed heavily 
as she lowered her ponderous weight 
one heavy step at a time down the 
wooden flight of stairs to the bank 
cellar. 

“Here we are,” said John, snapping | 
on the light beside the cellar vault. 
‘And here is the box,”’ he added as he 
fingered a tag on a black tin box which 
looked like an overgrown cake box 
resting just within the vault door. 

John untied the cord which encircled 
the box and swung open the lid. The 
box was filled with small packages of 
silver service wrapped in tissue paper. 
But on top of them was a strange 
thing. It was a long yellow envelope 
such as the bank had used at a time 
when the old commercial balanced 
pass book system was giving way, or 
rather, developing into the present 
monthly statement system. The type 
of envelope which rested on top of 
those packages of silver was ruled for 
the entry of deposits. Within the en- 
velope were paid checks. Along the top 
of the envelope was written the name, 
“Herbert Fiddock,” and at its bottom 
were three entries; a balance brought | 
down, a deduction of paid checks, and 
in the space for the new balance was | 
the word .... “None.” 


HS eyes staring, John stifled a gasp 

of astonishment. Then as though | 
out of a dream he heard someone 
speaking. 

“Now just let me git a look at them 
packages,”’ came the voice of the ma- | 
tron peering over John’s shoulder. 
“Like enough they’re all marked. 
Maria was always perticular with her | 
property.” 

When John rose hehad the yellow en- 
velope with him. In the short search 
for the fruit knives, he slid the old buff- 
colored vouchers from the envelope. | 
John closed his eyes and tried to think. | 
How did that old envelope of Herb | 
Fiddock’s get into Maria Sherwood’s | 
chest of silver? Inside of John some- | 
thing was welling upward until he felt 
sailing on air. A frenzy to get the | 
evidence to Director Clutchbill seized | 
him. He looked at his watch. It 
lacked five minutes to three. Al- | 
ready Herb Fiddock’s lawyers might | 
be hammering his staunch old friend, | 
Director Clutchbill. | 

“Here they are!’’ squealed the plump | 
matron, suddenly holding up a package. | 

John slid the yellow envelope into | 
his breast pocket. ‘All right,” he | 
smiled. ‘‘Watch me put the cord | 
around the box—there... now | 
we'll get up where the air is better.” | 

The moment Maria Sherwood’s | 

| 


female envoy had left with the silver | 
fruit knives John was instantly at his 


“attracting too much attention. 
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then slowly put it down. He did not 
dare call up the courthouse thirty 
miles away where in fancy he could 
see old Director Clutchbill sweating 
blood to get justice and save the 
$2,800 for the bank. Someone would 
be sure to get word to the Fiddock 
Jawyers, and John knew they wouldn’t 
stop at murder to get a decision before 
any new and surprising evidence could 
be put in. John passed a hand over 
his eyes and sat motionless- for a 
second. The evidence would actually 
have to be there to count. He must 
take it. 

Jumping to his feet he went into the 
main office. He tried to quiet his 
voice as he spoxe to Willie Dexter, 
the teller. 

“I’m leaving you to settle the cash 
and close up, Willie. I’ve got to go 
out and I won’t be back this after- 
noon.” ; 

John started for his car by a back 
street where he could run without 


It was now a bit after 3 o’clock. 
The case was to be called at 2. It 
would be 4 o’clock before John could 
possibly reach the courthouse. And 
since a court of equity, so called, had 
given a decision in favor of the Fiddock 
lawyers, it was common talk that a 
jury at county court would uphold it. 
Perhaps they were doing it now. 
John ran to his little garage and threw 
open the door. He snatched up two 
pails and started for his boarding 
house for hot water. Once back he 
dumped it into the car’s radiator, 
spilling part of it. He wiggled into an 


ulster. After a deadly minute he had 


the cold engine sputtering and cough- 
ing. 


eee low-hung roadster sent a 
protesting cloud of black-grey smoke 
out of its six cylinders as it roared 
backward out on the street. It 
snorted at John’s three careless shifts 
as it lunged ahead in three jumps. 

A half hour later down the river road 
little jets of steam began pulsing from 
under the radiator cap. John turned 
a sharp corner for the last fifteen 
miles. The speedometer arrow leaned 
back and forth between 40 and 50. 
A heavy plume of steam bent backward 
from the radiator cap when the first 
outlying houses of the county seat 
slipped one by one behind him. 

Suddenly the ancient white court- 
house of the county frowned down on 
him from a rise of land in the center of 
Spraxton village. It had the cold 
look of a building without a conscience. 
About it were parked motor cars; 
black buzzards of the lawyers who 
had come to feed on the occupants of 
smaller cars nearby —now all empty. 

John shot his car to the nearest 
available place near the courthouse. 
In an instant he was running for the 
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E have recently completed and equipped this 
8-story reinforced concrete bank and office building 
under our single contract plan. Plans, construction, 
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one contract, with total cost determined and guaranteed 


by us in advance. 
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door. Inasecond more he was through 
the corridor. Those who turned to 
look saw a pale face with quick, 
searching eyes as he entered the court 
room. 

Far down an aisle at the far end of the 
large room lifted the bastion of the 
witness stand. Director Clutchbill 
was standing within’ its balustrade. 
The melee of physical and mental 


battle flushed his face. He had been 


in the act of opening his mouth for a 
statement when his eye alighted on 
John. For a second it was so still 
John could hear his hair grow. The 
lawyer in front of Mr. Clutchbill 
turned and hunted with his little, 
scowling eyes for the disturbance. 
From the opposite side of the room 
John could see the court sergeant-at- 
arms making for him. There was no 
time for parliamentary delay. 


ig MAY have been the warlike ex- 

pression on John’s face that held 
back any who should have restrained 
his advance. Anyhow, he got within 
reaching distance of Director Clutch- 
bill in the witness stand. He shoved 
into Mr. Clutchbill’s hand the yellow 
statement envelope showing the closing 
of the Herbert Fiddock account. 

“Tt was in Maria Sherwood’s box 
of silver in the vault—the widow 
Wheeler opened the box on written 
order this afternoon . . . . don’t know 
how it got there —it’s the paid vouchers 
on the old Fiddock account.” 

“T know how it got there!’’ Director 
Clutchbill reached a trembling hand 
for the envelope and when his fingers 
found it they froze on it in a death 
grip. 

Director Clutchbill hitched around 
to the front of the witness stand. 
He looked down on a certain bunch | 
that had drawn together—Herb Fid- | 
dock, his backer, the low-springing 
Mr. Stitt, and their lawyer. From 
this intellectual group Mr. Clutchbill 
let his gaze maneuver back of him to 
the three judges sitting with heads 
cocked at different angles. 

“Personal admirers,’ purred Mr. 
Clutchbill in a cutting voice, “you 
are lookin’ at the original cat with the 
nine lives. I hold in my hand some 
little objects of yellow paper and 
India ink discovered this afternoon 
in a chest in the Ferndale National 
Bank. They are the vouchers which 
closed the $2,800 account of our noble 
co-worker, Brother Fiddock. All who 
wish to see the souvenirs can do so 
by steppin’ forward with their hands 
clasped behind them. It’s gettin’ a 
little dark in here, and I come from a 
village where some of the citizens 
have an astonishin’ Yankee tenderness 
toward any property that ain’t 
guarded.” Mr. Clutchbill suddenly 
looked at Herb Fiddock. . 

An hour later after the case had 
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‘been dismissed, and the $2,800 had 
‘been saved for the bank, John and 
Director Clutchbill were journeying 
home together in John’s mud-spattered 
‘car which was now trundling along 
‘contentedly as the first snow flakes of 
the season slanted crazily through the 
two yellow beams of the car’s lights. 
“Son,” said Director Clutchbill to 
John, “don’t worry none about liftin’ 
those old paid checks of Fiddock’s 
out’n Maria Sherwood’s silver’ chest. 
Herb Fiddock put ’em there himself. 
You know he’s had hopes of interesting 
Maria in an offer of marriage. He 
sort of runs errands for her, and I 
remember he brought that chest of 
silver over to our cellar vault for Maria 
when she went to the city. And it’s 
my notion he slipped those old checks 
into the chest knowin’ they’d be well 
hid, and later he expected to show them 
to Maria and tell how smart he was 
to hook $2,800 off us with the evidence 
right in our vault. But, son, he 
certainly didn’t figure on Maria ever 
sending for them fruit knives.” 


Yankee Finance on the Seven 
Seas 
(Continued from page 23) 


and export trade of that particular 
port—silk, rubber, jute, cotton goods, 
tea, tin, etc. The New York office 
also passes on lines of credit for cus- 
tomers of the branches. 

The New York executive officers of 
the bank are kept informed also as to 
the quotations for various American 
commodities in which the branches 
may be interested, for the benefit of 

| their clients or because they have loans 
against such products at the different 
ports of the world. These interna- 
tional branch banks do a local banking 
business in the ports where they are 
located, also, the same as the native 
banks. The one in Barcelona, Spain, 
for instance, ranks third in the Bar- 
celona clearing house. While I was in- 
terviewing the officers of the bank in 
New York acredit for $600,000 was re- 
ceived from that one to finance a ship- 
ment of cotton from Dixie to the 
Iberian Peninsula. 


Purchasing bills abroad author- 


How about a bank mag- 
azine individualized 
and named by your- 
self suitable forall 
departments of your 


institution, at an amaz- 
ingly low cost? 


P.M. REED 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago 


ized by American bank credits is one 
of the important functions of the In- 
ternational Banking Corporation. Fre- 
quently credit advices are cabled or 
mailed out direct to foreign ports, for 
negotiation at the bank’s branches, 
but officials at New York say that 
mistakes are so frequently made in 


the preparation thereof that they much’ 


prefer to get these up themselves. 
Too often such credit instruments, 
when prepared by bankers not famil- 
iar with foreign trade banking prac- 
tices, contain too many stipulations 
for negotiation. In other words, part 
of the buyer and seller’s contract is 
sometimes inserted in the conditions 
of payment, which complicates the 
purely banking end of the transaction. 
One of these in point, cabled out to the 
bank’s Hankow branch, read as fol- 
lows: 


“The — — Bank of — — will honor 
drafts, at 90 days sight covering 
shipment of 1,000 barrels of Hankow 
wood-oil, documents to include 
ocean-bill-of-lading and insurance 
certificates showing shipment in 
month of June, goods to be 1924 
manufacture, barrels new, weight 
landed U. S. port—.” 


Besides all this, sundry other con- 
ditions impossible of fulfillment had 
been written into the document evi- 
dently copied from the local importer’s 
contract. 

Obviously, bills drawn against such 
a credit could not be negotiated, for 
the bank abroad is not in a position 
to check up on all of the conditions 
above named. It is the banker’s busi- 
ness to scrutinize the shipping docu- 
ments only, to see that they conform 
to the specifications of the credit in- 
strument, such as_ bills-of-lading 
properly signed, showing shipment 
within the lifetime of the credit, in- 
surance coverage, or other necessary 
documents, but the negotiating bank 
is not able to verify the quality of the 
goods or undertake other responsibil- 
ities outside of its role as a buyer of 
bills, covered by specified shipping 
documents, provided for in the letter 
of credit. 

In addition to the International 
Banking Corporation’s contact with 
banks all over the United States in 
the matter of foreign letters of credit, 
in collecting export drafts for inland 
banks, and in numerous other mat- 
ters, such as providing credit infor- 
mation on foreign firms, it is constantly 
quoting rates on Chinese dollars which 
it sells for the benfit of Chinese who 
live here—in all parts of the country — 
and send money back to the Celestial 
Republic. These transfers, Interna- 
tional Bank officers tell me, aggregate 
millions annually, made out of laun- 
dries and chop suey establishments all 
over the land. 
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An offer to 


Bank 


Executives 


HEN the Findex 
organization ana- 
lyzes your sales problems, 
it is working toward aplan 
for continuous growth 
over a period of years. 


Like you, it is concerned 
in methods that will gain 
sound, permanent growth 
—not the hit-or-miss 
effort of the hour. 


The Findex organization 
has made notable contri- 
butions to scientific mer- 
chandising for banking 
institutions. Its greatest 
contribution is its inter- 
pretation of “New Busi- 
ness” into terms of a 
comprehensive selling 
plan—and a method of 
securing institutional 
teamwork. 


The research and analysis 
work which Findex offers 
to do in your bank on 
request, is a prelude to the 
adoption of a far-reaching 
plan for future growth. 


‘To banks having three or 


more departments, with 
10,000 or more customers, 
we offer to submit a plan 
which will, without cost 
to you, disclose your sales 
problems and_possibili- 
ties. Write today asking: 
‘What is your plan of or- 
ganizedselling forbanks?” 


Tue FINDEX COMPANY 
326 W. Maprison STREET 
CuHicaco, ILLINoIs 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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Get credit 
for your 
service 


Make your 
checks on the 
safety paper which 
is most widely 
known by the 
banks and public 
in general. 

Then your bank 
will get the credit 
it deserves for 
providing its de- 
positors with check 
protection. 

Write us for 
samplesof National 
Safety Paper. 
George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


National Safety Paper is also made 
in Canada by George La Monte 
& Son, Lid., Toronto 


The Certificate of Deposit 
Controls 
(Continued from page 25) 


register, and although it is an elephant 
to tackle, you can see that only one 
person can work on it at a time. If I 
don’t ‘strike’ when I finish listing, of 
course I’ll be more than glad to have 
some help; but of course, if it is neces- 
sary to check back the list, that means 
work for tomorrow evening. As for 
tonight — well, I guess I’m in for it.” 

The substance of the conversation 
between the two tellers is not unusual 
amidst the routine of many banks, 
whose growth and gradual expansion 
has forced them to discard some of the 
“‘old harness,’’ and seek new methods to 
replace the old and increasingly inade- 
quate means of handling their routine 
work, or performing bank chores. 

One of the important chores to be 
performed, is that of balancing the 
certificate of deposit register. With 
the growth of the bank, comes the ever- 
increasing volume of certificates issued, 
and outstanding; and the work of bal- 
ancing the ““C/Ds,”’ grows more and 
more burdensome, if handled through 
one register and one control. 


Plan of Splitting Control 


Naturally the first thought is to 
break up the task of proving, by han- 
dling it in smaller units. This was 
accomplished at the First National 
Bank, Madison, Wisconsin, with little 
effort and little confusion. 

No proving or balancing was neces- 
sary, after we formed four new con- 
trols. Four new registers were pur- 
chased, each about one-half the size 
of the old register. These new regis- 
ters were designated, on their covers 
and ‘in large type,-as <A,” “BoC 
and “‘D,”’ respectively. 

Next, we lettered, alternately, each 
(100) block of our remaining stock of 
blank certificates, opposite the number, 
281 tAg at Esra s 4 Ones as respec- 
tively, with small lettering hand stamp. 
For example— 


No. 171101—A 
First Block to 
No. 171200—A 
No. 171201—B 
Second Block to 
. 171300—B 
. 171301—C 
Third Block to 
. 171400—C 
. 171401—D 
Fourth Block to 
. 171500—D 
. 171501—A 
Fifth Block to 
. 171600—A 


No more certificates are now entered 
in the “‘old register,’’ but our certifi- 
cates teller issues from an ‘“‘A”’ block of 
certificates and records them in the 
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“A” register; when the ‘‘A”’ block is 
exhausted, he issues from a block of | 
“B” certificates, using the ““B”’ register, 
ete:,, until “A;"? fBs/eeG@7 sand atioe 
certificates have been used, when the 
operation is repeated, using ‘‘A”’ cer- 
tificates again with ‘‘A’”’ register, etc. 

The numerical succession of the cer- 
ficates remains the same as heretofore, 
but the distribution is made through- 
out the four registers, instead of one, 
by means of the lettered certificates. 
Four new controls are carried in the 
general ledger, i..e., “AVy* By" Cs 
and “D,” in addition to what we term 
the “Old Control.”? The ‘‘Old Control” 
will, of course, in time become obso- 
lete, as no new certificates are issued 
for it, while the old certificates are 
gradually coming in and being paid 
against it. 

In the interim, however, four new’ 
controls are being built up. By the 
alternating distribution of certificates 
issued, the four controls remain in 
approximate equality as to number of 
entries for certificates issued in each. 
It is also reasonable to assume that the 
influx of certificates being paid against 
each control will be in proportion to 
their issuance in each of the new regis- 
ters. Paid certificates are sorted ac- 
cording to their letter designation, and 
each control charged daily with its 
proper total. 

The plan, which goes into operation 
automatically and which constantly 
tends to equalize the four units of con- 
trol, has several real advantages which 
save time and afford convenience in 
balancing the certificate of deposit 
controls. 

First, since the certificates teller 
needs in his cage only the register from 
which he is issuing certificates, three of 
the four registers are available for 
proving at all times, and this work 
need not wait until the window is 
closed before access can be had to the 
only certificate register, as heretofore. 

Aside from permitting the work to 
be done during banking hours, this 
system allows three persons to take 
hold the proving task, and balance the 
registers the same day, or one or more 
units can be balanced each day. 

If a list must be checked back, it 
means that one needs to check over 
only one-fourth of the listing to locate 
the error, whereas, heretofore, it has 
often been necessary to check over the 
entire listing. 

At this bank a (100) block of cer- 
tificates lasts at least two days, which 
means that three of the four registers 
are available two days, two of them 
for four days, or one for about a week. 

All that is necessary to institute the 
plan is to purchase four small registers 
(or as many registers as controls to be 
formed), and letter the present stock of 
certificates to designate the control to 
be handled through. 
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YOUR BANK DESERVES IT!! 


Telautograph instruments 
occupy little more desk 
room than an _ ordinary 
letterhead, and they are 
ornamental too, olive color. 


Telautograph Service 


(Handwriting by Wire) 

for the amount it costs you does more to back 
up your “Good Service” advertising than any service 

your bank is now employing, because— 


it enables your tellers and bookkeepers to communicate in a silent, 
secret and absolutely accurate manner. Eliminates embarrassment of 
depositors through open discussion of depositors’ balances—makes your 
tellers and bookkeepers more efficient through their knowledge that 
responsibility for error cannot be shifted. Keeps your tellers in the 
cages at all times, and prevents involuntary overdrafts, thus rendering 
better service to customers and providing protection for the bank. 


EACH STATION COSTS 28 CENTS PER DAY!! 
(Charge it to advertising if you wish) 


Our Booklet Explains—Shall We Send It to You? Or Our Man? Or Both? 


TELAUTOGRAPH [SERVING BANKS] CORPORATION 
1448 West 37th St, NEW YORK CITY — 36 Branch Offices — Service in 152 Cities 
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When you want 
special advertising 
to attract new accounts: 


ela a program that 
is building business, 
right now for thousands of 
banks throughout America: 


The powerful new step in 


banking service—positive 
protection against check 
raisers. Super-Safety IN- 


SURED Bank Checks 
give it. Made of world’s 
safest check paper; pro- 
tected by the Wm. J. Burns 
International Detective 
Agency, Inc. Finally, bank 
and each depositor is in- 
sured for $1,000—in the 
strong Hartford 
Accident & Indem- 
nity Company — 
againstlossthrough 
raised checks. 
They cost nothing extra. 

Plus our national adver- 
tising—reaching millions 
monthly. 

Then—when you want 
special advertising for any 
occasion, we supply it free. 
Also regular, powerful 
advertising for local news- 
papers. And mailing litera- 
ture, effective display 
material—a whole list of 
valuable, forceful, business- 
building helps. Find out all 
about it. Write today. 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 

World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 
New York San Francisco 
Denver 


Chicago 
Dallas 
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Sight Draft With B/L Attached 


By ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


C & R, of the state of Minnesota, 

, were shippers of potatoes, and 
one Marshall, of the state of West 
Virginia, was a dealer in the same 
commodity. Marshall. ordered a car- 
load of spuds of the Minnesota 
firm, which. was duly shipped from 
Waupaca, Wisconsin, to Cairo, West 
Virginia, consigned to the shippers’ 
order with instructions to notify Mar- 
shall upon their arrival. The shippers 
took the customary bill of lading from 
the railroad. company, and three days 
after the potatoes started on their 
way, drew a sight draft on Marshall 
for the sum of $856.64, the price of the 
car of potatoes, attached the bill of 
lading to the draft and sold the draft 
and B/L to a bank in Waupaca, 
Wisconsin, and received the money. 
The Wisconsin bank then sent the 
draft and B/L to a bank in Harrisville, 
W. Va., for collection, up to which 
point in the transaction there is 
nothing out of the ordinary or outside 
of the common experiences of bankers 
and present-day shippers of food com- 
modities. 

But when the potatoes reached 
Cairo, Marshall telephoned to the 
Harrisville bank which held the draft 
and bill of lading that the railroad 
company would not permit him to 
inspect the potatoes without exhibiting 
the bill of lading, and that he, Mar- 
shall, was remitting $856.64 to take up 
the draft and B/L for the sole purpose 
of procuring inspection of the potatoes 
before accepting them. The draft and 
B/L were sent to him by the bank, and 
a few days later, Marshall returned 
the draft to the Harrisville (collecting) 
bank, saying that his inspection of the 
goods showed them to be inferior 
and that he was rejecting the shipment; 
that he could’ not return the bill of 
lading, because the agent of the rail- 
road company refused to give it back; 
and he asked the bank to return him 
the $856.64. 


UT the Harrisville bank, after 

making the one mistake of delivering 
the draft and bill of lading condition- 
ally, did not make another; it refused 
to return the money to Marshall, and 
when the Wisconsin bank became 
anxious a couple of weeks later and 
wired about a remittance on its col- 
lection, the Harrisville bank made a 
full statement by mail of the fore- 
going facts, and added that it was 
holding the funds pending a full 
determination of the rights of the 
several parties. That meant a law- 
suit, of course, and the case has just 
recently been decided in the Supreme 
Court of West Virginia, and is entitled 
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Old National Bank vs. Peoples Bank, 
108 S. E. 716, the first named being 
the Waupaca, Wisconsin, bank, and 
the other that located in Harrisville, 
West Virginia. 1 | 

At the outset of the decision the 
court makes clear that it is well 
established that where a consignor of 
goods discounts a sight draft and 
assigns a bill of lading attached thereto, 
the holder of the papers acquires a 
special property in the goods and is 
entitled to have them held by the 
carrier until he surrenders the bill of 
lading; that a bill of lading is a muni- 
ment of title to the goods, similar in 
effect to a deed to land, and a collecting 
agency, appointed by the holder of the 
draft and B/L, surrenders them at his 
peril if he lets them go for anything 
other than unconditional payment. 
That gave the Wisconsin bank the 
right of control over the potatoes, and 
made the Harrisville, West Virginia, 
bank liable for all the consequences of 
its wrongful act, reaffirming the gen- 
eral rule that a collecting bank must 
follow instructions exactly or be liable 
for the results of any deviation there- 
from. 


OF COURSE, the railroad agent did 
not have the right to require the bill 
of lading before allowing inspection, 
but he took the right, arbitrarily, and 
refused to return it to Marshall, who, 
in turn, could not return it to the 
Harrisville bank. That bank, there- 
fore, had the draft and the money, but 
no bill of lading and no potatoes. 
As to the matter of inspection, said 
the court, it might be proper for the 
agent to require instructions from the 
bank holding the collection, so as to 
know that Marshall was authorized to 
inspect, and proper for the bank to 
give such instructions, since Marshall 
had the unquestioned right to inspect 
the goods before receiving them, but 
that if Marshall paid the draft to get 
an inspection, whether same was by 
wrongful requirement by the railroad 
company or what not, he must then 
look to the seller of the goods for his 
remedy on the ground of defects. 

The Wisconsin bank was held not 
to be under any obligation to Marshall 
to see that the shipper’s contract was 
performed, and, incidentally, the court 
also relieved the Harrisville bank of 
some of its fears, going outside the 
points at issue in so doing, in this 
language: 

“It is quite true, as before stated, 
that Marshall was entitled to inspect 
the goods before receiving them. This 
is a right, however, that he was not 
required to exercise. He could pay 
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the draft, and take up the bill of lading 
if he desired, and rely upon the seller’s 
warranty to protect him, ‘This right 
of inspection he must exercise season- 
ably. He could not pay off the draft 
and deliver the bill of lading to the 
carrier, and then demand his money 
back upon finding that the goods did 
not meet his requirements.” 

The court then decided that the 
money being held by the defendant 
bank belonged to the Wisconsin bank, 
and that the amount constituted the 
full liabiuity of the Harrisville bank. 
‘The remaining point in this case is 
‘curiosity provoking: Nowhere in the 
trial in the lower court or in the de- 
‘cision of the higher court does it appear 
what became of the carload of potatoes! 


O OTHER case has been found pre- 

senting the question of aconditional 
delivery of a draft and bill of lading to 
the drawee, to enable him to inspect 
the goods, but in Second Nat. Bank v. 
Bank of Alma, 99 Ark. 386, the ship- 
ment was of a machine and the draft 
was for a sum representing the rental 
of the machine for a given period. 
The draft and bill of lading were de- 
livered to the party to enable him to 
test the machine, and after procuring 
it from the carrier, upon delivery of the 
bill of lading, he kept the machine and 
did.not pay the draft. The collecting 
bank was held liable as for conversion 
of the property. 

Another recent case concerning the 
delivery of sight drafts with bills of 
lading attached, while affirming the 
‘rule that a collecting bank which dis- 
“obeys instructions and delivers papers 
without getting the money is liable for 

all the consequences, is concerned, 
chiefly, with the method of arriving at 
the amount of damages, called by law 
writers, ““The measure of damages.” 
This case is from Kansas, and is also 
over potatoes shipped by a Minnesota 
firm. There were three carloads with a 
separate draft and bill of lading for 
each, and the papers were forwarded 
by a Minneapolis bank to a Kansas 
bank near the point of destination 
with the usual instructions to present 
the drafts and deliver them with at- 
tached bills of lading upon payment. 


HIS case, entitled Northwestern Nat’ 

Bank v. Peoples State Bank, 109 
Kansas 506, 200 Pac. 278, had but the 
one thing to decide, that is, the amount 
of recovery, for the facts were ad- 
mitted, and were that the Kansas 
bank’s cashier detached the bills of 
lading from the drafts and delivered 
the former to the drawee of the latter, 
a man named Cameron. Cameron 
obtained possession of the three cars of 
potatoes, after which he complained of 
their quality and began negotiations 
with the shippers for a reduction in 
price. These negotiations resulted in a 
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A Bank That Compels Savings 


Our Service Plan 


When we contract with a bank to 
furnish a stipulated number of 
accounts, the campaign is directed 
by a man experienced in the 
banking field. 


Our solicitors are bonded salesmen 
—young men trained in their work 
as representatives of the bank and 
upon whom the bank can rely to 
perform their work faithfully. 


The bank pays nothing for the 
account until it reaches the sum 
of $50 when the initial deposit is 
credited to the account of the 
depositor. This amount covers 
the cost of the bank plus a small 
service charge. 


A Coin Container 


So Small It Slips 
Into the Pocket 


All reports are made daily to the 
bank, the salesmen reporting to 
the campaign manager. 


The Calendar Bank is a tried and proven device. Deposits 
are made regularly, every day, in order to keep the calendar 
up to date. Its attractive construction makes it an orna- 
ment for the office or home desk. 


We have scores of letters from banks in all sections of the 
United States, endorsing not only the Calendar Bank but 
the unusual service that we are able to furnish to bring 
new accounts. 


We will be glad to furnish details upon request 


Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Company 


M. & M. Bank Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


reduction by the shipper from the 
contract price of $814.41, after which 
the forwarding bank sued the collecting 
bank for that sum. 

The plaintiff contended that it was 
the owner of the drafts and having 
turned them over to the defendant for 
collection, and the latter having failed 
to follow instructions, the plaintiff was 
entitled to recover the difference 
between the face of the drafts and the 
sum finally paid. The defendant con- 
tended that the plaintiff was but a 
forwarding agent of the shipper, that a 
settlement having been reached be- 
tween the shipper and the drawee of 
the drafts, the suit was in effect one 
between the shipper himself and the 
collecting bank, and the shipper having 
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You’ll Never Operate Another 
MULTIGRAPH 


Without The ““CARLTON”’ Paper Jogger 


Once you have used one 


Sold on money-back guarantee if not absolutely satis- 
factory. Send for descriptive literature. 


CARLTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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(Fascimile imprint 
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Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record of 
every visit to your 


safe deposit vaults. 


The Kastens Time 
Stamp prints each 
MINUTE, hour and 
date automatically. 


Catalog? Yes, an in- 
teresting one, too. 
Send for it, now. 


HENRY KASTENS 
422-424 W. 27th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


OVER 75,000 IN USE 


know how far bank ad- 

vertising has advanced 

—see Reed’s Master 

Plan for 1925. Nothing 

else can give you a full 

realization of the new. 
order of things which 

P. M. Reed &:Banker 

Associatés, Chicago, 

have initiated. 
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Specialists in 
Newspaper Advertising for Banks 


An Individual 
House Organ 


at Low Cost! 
F WE CAN SHOW YOU an adver- 


tising medium that will stimulate 
savings accounts from 50% to 500%; 
revive dormant accounts; induce de- 
positors to patronize ALL depart- 
ments; build prestige and goodwill; 
sell bonds if desired—and do this at 
a reasonable cost—wouldn’t you be 
interested? 


THE SUCCESSFUL SAVER, a 
monthly house organ individualized 
to your bank, will accomplish all this 
and more. We can prove its effective- 
ness by facts taken from the experi- 
ence of many banks. 


Every bank official responsible for new busi- 
ness should send the coupon below—today. 


Bartlett Advertising Company 


230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
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received all the goods were worth, 
could not have been damaged. 

There was no previous case in Kan- 
sas courts on the point. The de- 
fendant bank admitted the wrongful 
delivery of the bills of lading, therefore 
admitting its liability for whatever 
damages ensued. But are the damages 
to be computed according to the face 
of the paper, or according to actual 
damages suffered? The latter measure 
might be greater or less than the former 
in any given case. The Kansas court 
took what it deemed to be the weight 
of authority in other states, and held 
that the measure was the actual 
damages suffered and proved, in this 
case nothing, since the forwarding 
bank and the shipper were one and the 
same in legal effect, and had ratified 
the settlement, therefore admitting 
that the potatoes were worth $814.41 
less than the contract price, and, 
having received all the goods were 
worth, no damage could be computed. 
The Kansas case is thoroughly an- 
notated in 19 A. L. R. 555, and the 
compiling editor agrees with the view 
of the Kansas court that the weight of 
authority makes the measure of dam- 
ages as above stated. 


eae these cases point to clear con- 
clusions. One is that a bank that 
takes a draft with bill of lading attached 
as a deposit and credit given, acquires a 
title in the goods and can insist upon 
the re-delivery thereof or payment 
therefor. But suppose the goods are 
inferior, as in both these cases, and the 
customer who deposited the drafts is 
not financially responsible; the bank 
has the right of course to charge back 
any deficiency resulting when the 
goods are sold for less than the face of 
the drafts, but the recovery from the 
customer may not be so easy under 
these circumstances. 

This loss may occur even though the 
goods are not inferior, at least at the 
time of arrival at the destination. It is 
common knowledge that shipping with 
sight draft and B/L attached is the 
common mode today in fruits, vege- 
tables and other perishable commod- 
ities, all subject to violent fluctuations 
in price and to rapid deterioration in 
cases of delayed unloading. 

There is but one answer, and that is, 
where the shipping customer is not 
sound financially, handle his drafts and 
bills of lading as pure collections, to be 
credited to his account only when the 
proceeds have been received in cash. 
For the collecting bank, the sug- 
gestion is, if the bill of lading has been 
parted with through any trick, sub- 
terfuge or mistake, get busy seeing 
that the goods are protected or sold for 
their full worth, so as to minimize the 
damages the law will surely give to the 
forwarder for the deviation from his 
instructions. 
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Costs—Starting From the Other 
End 


(Continued from page 11) 


deduct first all salaries, then all ex- 
penses which can be at once localized, 
The balance is general or overhead. 
The salaries are now carefully allotted 
to the departments by a study of the 
salary list, giving due consideration to 
all cases where employees divide their 
energies between departments. The 
totals are now added and proved with 
expense account total. 


The Second Step. 


We now close out, one by one, the 
accounts of departments that are sub- 
sidiary to the objectives outlined, 
charging them into the others. De- 
tails will vary in other banks, but here 
is how we do it: 

Cashier and his assistants, repre- 
senting costs of supervision, are spread 
over the departments on the basis of 
the percentages of salaries paid in the 
department. ‘There are, however, two 
exceptions to this, one is the loan de- 
partment which is not altogether under 
his jurisdiction, and the other is over- 
head, in which case we deduct presi- 
dent’s salary before arriving at the 
percentage. 

Supplies are distributed as far as 
possible on the amounts requisitioned 
from the supply room for the depart- 
ments. 

Coupons are charged partly to com- 
mercial, partly to country banks, and 
the balance to overhead. 

Transit expense is charged to de- 
partments on the numbers of items 
handled for each department respec- 
tively. 

Cash collections go to loans, expense 
collections to overhead, and audit to 
overhead. 

At the end of these operations the 
columns are again totalled and bal- 
anced against the former figures. 


The Third Step 


We now have our expenses largely 
segregated as desired, but there is too 
large a total in ‘““Overhead.”’ Obviously 
this contains some controllable expendi- 
ture and we make an estimate of the 
amount. We know that the salaries 
charged belong to overhead, but we still 
have some $6,000 in the account. We 
estimate that two-thirds of this is con- 
trollable and so proceed to charge off 
$4,000 to the surviving accounts in 
proportion to the already allotted ex- 
pense. It is reasonable to suppose 
that a department which has been 
allotted say 25 per cent of the expense, 
may bear 25 per cent of this further 
distribution. 

It is admitted that this last step is 
the weakest point of the plan owing to 
the fact that the proportions have to 
be estimated. However, it should be 
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-borne in mind that this is less than one- 
‘sixth of the entire expense account, 
‘and so if it is agreed that there is a 
certain amount of controllable expense 
‘in the overhead total, the margin of 


‘possible error is not so great after 


‘all. 
| We thus get a final statement which 
‘shows us how much has been allotted 


‘under the various heads. The per- 


item cost may be arrived at with toler- 


able accuracy by dividing the totals of 


items handled into the costs of han- 
dling them. We have comparable fig- 
ures for the various departments which 
can be used by the officers in judging 
their efficiency, and the entire process 
has not involved, any expensive or 


‘clumsy systems of keeping track of 


| 


endless small amounts of time and 
money. 


When West Goes East Into 
Chinatown 
(Continued from page 13) 


was talking with Mr. Sanders at his 


'desk, which is between the tellers’ 
'windows and the street entrance, 


hardly a customer went by who 
didn’t have a jovial greeting for him, 
and he seemed to know everyone by 
name. 

The bank is likewise as progressive 
as the most progressive in the matter 
of advertising. Mr. Charles Gee, who 
might be called liason officer and head 
of the bank’s new business department, 
acts as advertising manager, and the 
bank’s window displays are his pet 
hobby. Pictures of Chinese actors 
and actresses from the two Chinatown 
theaters have been a feature of the dis- 
plays in recent months. Since the 
“quieting down’’ of Chinatown which 


followed on the heels of prohibition, 
"there has been a revival of interest in 
the native theater, and stars from the 


Chinese stage have been brought to 
America under bond, at salaries in 
some cases of $10,000 and $20,000 a 
year. But that is a different story. 
The point is, these photographs of the 
stars playing in the local theaters are 
good attention getters. And if it isn’t 
pictures of actors and actresses it’s 
pictures of some other sort. There’s 
always something in the window that 
successfully attracts attention. You 
can’t go by without seeing one or two 
orientals interestedly studying the 
bank’s window display. Mixed in 
with the pictures are what, Mr. Gee 
assured me, are straight selling mes- 
sages in Chinese symbols. 

The bank uses small home savings 
banks, especially made up, with the 
trade-mark of the Oriental Branch of 
the French American Bank upon them. 
Yes, indeed, the bank has a trade- 
mark! These home savings banks 
are very popular with the women 
and children. The Chinese are firm 


Continued on page 56) 
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NET EARNINGS PER SHARE OF A.T. & T. 
STOCK AVAILABLE FOR DIVIDENDS 


OR the past 42 years, the A. T. & T. Company 
and its predecessors have paid not less than $7.50 
a share per year, which each year has been earned 
with a margin of safety. 
-A substantial surplus has thus been accumulated and 
kept in the business, increasing the equity of the 
individual stockholder while increasing the usefulness 
of the entire Bell System. 
This financial record not only reflects the stability 
of the Company but accounts for the remarkable 
steadiness of the stock's market price. 


It also accounts."for the fact that today there are 
more than 343,000 stockholders. 


A. T. &8 T. Stock pays 9% dividends. It can 
be bought in the open market to yield about 7%. 
Write for pamphlet, “Some Financial Facts.” 
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APPEALS TO THE THRIFT SENSE 


The Nutry & Cook Horse Shoe Pocket Sav- 
ings Bank makes saving easy. It is the most 
successful home bank in America. : 
The bank has a capacity for nickels, dimes, 
quarters and gold pieces. It is light, compact 
and durable. Your bank’s name on the 
reverse side. 

It is just the right sort of savings bank to 
bring in new accounts. 


Write for Prices and Samples Today 


NUTRY & COOK MFG. CO. 
201 COOK STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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O gy 
Burroughs 
Transit Machines Save 


50 Per Cent for The Old 
National Bank of Spokane 


| 
| 


The experience of The Old National Bank is 
typical of the thousands of banks using Burroughs 
Transit Machines. Regarding their present system, 
which has been in operation for more than five 
years, President W. D. Vincent writes: 


“In our transit department are three 
Burroughs Numerical Transit Machines 
and one Burroughs Moon-Hopkins 
Transit Machine. Our clerical help was 
reduced at least 50 per cent when we 
changed to these machines. This 
equipment has enabled us to handle a 
maximum day of 11,000 items.” 


Small banks, too, prefer the Burroughs Transit 
Machine because it can be adapted to many other 
kinds of work. Equipped with two sets of adding 
dials, it saves extra runs in the teller’s cage, the 
mailing, proof, and collection departments, or on 
any work that requires accumulative totals. 


Ask your Burroughs representative to demonstrate 
the speed, economy and flexibility of this remarkable 
machine. Or, if you prefer, mail the coupon. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6261 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Please send me further information about the 
Burroughs Transit Machine. 


Burroughs offices are located in more than 200 cities in the United 
States and Canada, and in the principal cities of the world. 


Factories at Detroit, Michigan; Windsor, Ontario; Nottingham, England 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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(Continued from page 53) 


believers in the value of instilling teach- | 
ings of thrift in the young. Thrift is” 
considered to be a filial duty. Many 
of the old Chinese traditions work for 

the best interests of the bank. The) 
home banks are good business pro- 
ducers. 


AMILY ties. and tongs are by no 

means the only outside forces to be 
reckoned with in the bank’s affairs. 
You will become aware, if you question 
Miss Dorothy Gee long enough, that 
there is something else—these age-old 
traditions and beliefs, which have been 
ingrained in this people by an old, old 
civilization. There is that old custom 
of settling all debts at the Chinese New 
Year. The exact date of this event is 
dependent on the moon, and it will 
come this year on January 24. This | 
established custom will have its reflec- 
tion in the business of the bank. 
Deposits and withdrawals will jump — 
during the month of January, while 
everybody’s getting squared up for 
the New Year. 

Good Christians are inclined to lump — 
many of the ancient customs and be- 
liefs of the Chinese under- the single 
term, superstitions. Perhaps there is 
some justification for this. However 
that may be and whatever they are, at 
New Year, when Chinatown’s streets 
are lined with masses of yellow China 
lillies, and its doorways hung with 
bright-colored paper lanterns, the most 
picturesque of them come parading out 
in public. There’s the scaring away 
of the devil by setting off long strings 
of fire crackers. There is the New 
Year’s eve banquet, at which the 
kitchen god, Chu Hai, is feasted on 
honey and other sticky substances —in 
order to seal his eyes, so, when he 
makes his annual report to the gods 
concerning the doings of their mortal 
subjects, he won’t have seen too 
much. 

It isn’t likely that these are the par- 
ticular customs or superstitions or 


_whatever they are which affect busi- 


ness at the Chinatown bank. But 
Dorothy Gee says there are some that 
surely do. Just how they do is another 
matter. There are lots of things the 
manager of the Oriental Branch of the 
French American Bank has to place in 
the category of the unknowable. 
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A TRAVELOGUE OF BANKING FAR AND WIDE 
UE THE NOON HOLDUP; A BANK’S BOND SHOPS 


UALITY AT LOW COST 


Chevrolet dealers sell a product models with handsome Fisher 


that possesses the highest ideals bodies, finished in beautiful 
of value—abundant quality at colors of Duco; coach has bal- 
low cost. loon tires, sedan and coupe 

have disc wheels and balloon 


The new Chevrolet has a greatly tires—quality features that you 


improved chassis construction 
would expect to find only on 


—new disc clutch, new rear d ; 
high priced cars. 

axle with pressed-steel banjo- 

type housing, new semi-elliptic People who see these cars are 
springs; new bodies of greater astonished to learn that they 


beauty and comfort, closed can be sold at such low prices. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Touring Car ®525 Roadrert o> Coupe $715 Ceomarcien $735 Sedan $825 


30 in. x 32 in. Tires and Ar- 30 in. x 3/2 in. Tires and Ar- Balloon Tires and DiscW heels Balloon Tires and Special Artil- BalloonTires and Disc Wheels 
tillery Wheels tillery Wheels Standard Equipment lery Wheels Standard Equipment Standard Equipment 


ALL PRICES F. O. B, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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of the aspect of a travelogue. 
reader who has been everywhere and seen 
everything or doesn’t care for his travel 


The Editor's Indorsement 


S WE scan our table of contents this 
month and allow for a few observa- 


tions of our own on the New York manner 
of banking, we see very clearly that this 


indorsement is going to assume something 
So the 


vicariously, is privileged to skip to high- 
class reading matter from other pens than 


ours, beginning on page 5. 


! 


whither all eyes will turn. 
said. 
| —a little——?”’ 


RTIST Harold Flucke, hands us the 
drawing, as you see it on the cover, of 


the Capitol dome symbolic in this month 


of March of the inaugural in Washington 
‘Striking,’ we 
“But the sky—. Isn’tita little—ah 
He takes the word out of 
our month. ‘Lurid, you mean? Sure. 
Fireworks, maybe, or anyhow the Teapot 
Dome, Forbes, the Scott case eur 
riedly we pass it on to the engravers. Those 
artists are irreverent fellows. 


UR Friend, Frank Loomis Beach, en- 
terprising auditor of the Hibernia 
Commercial and Savings Bank, of Portland, 
Ore., has the right idea. When he feels the 
need of first-hand information of what’s 
going on and a stimulus to his interest in 
the banking business in general, he climbs 
into his flivver and goes a-calling, for two 


or three months at a stretch, on banks 


large and small, in the great cities and in 
remote corners of the land otherwise in- 
accessible. He has the faculty of identi- 
fying banking characteristics distinctive 
of a given town by merely sniffing the 
atmosphere of the place. But he loves to 
lift the hood to see what makes the wheels 
go ’round—why the identical brand of 
machinery that drives the bank smoothly 
in San Francisco performs badly and _re- 
quires a lot of tinkering in Boston. That 
we may follow him over the course of his 
latest tour, he gives us a faithful chronicle 
of his observations “By Ford and Pull- 
man, Coast to Coast.” 

Having just returned from one of our 
periodic journeys to New York, we check 
Mr. Beach’s impression that banking in the 
money center of the world is a thing apart. 
Its problems and its atmosphere are en- 
tirely different. Its outlook is national and 
international, rather than local. Its quiet 
dignity, minutely departmentalized or- 
ganization and circumscription of author- 
ity in the official staff is its invisible, 
protective wall against the financial adven- 
turers of the world forever seeking some- 
thing.for nothing. But it teaches a lesson 
in unfailing courtesy, from floor man 
straight to the top, that shames the open- 
handed, back-slapping counterfeit that 
serves in many mid-western institutions. 
The New York banker is past-master at 
removing the sting from a postponement 
or a refusal. While pursuing the elusive 
O. K., you may be dismissed (or per- 
sonally conducted) by Mr. High to Mr. 
Higher, by Mr. Higher to Mr. Highest, 
by Mr. Highest to the board, but each in 
turn will presume to regard it as personal 
concern for regret and apology. Even the 
uniformed attendant in the anteroom 
helps you into your coat as though he were 
unaware of the perfectly obvious—that 
you do not hold in your pocket the control 
of the eight-million dollar account, na 
nor the half of it. We sat beside the des 
of Mr. Higher patiently presenting for the 
third time the details of our proposition. 
His telephone rang.: A solicitor for funds 
for the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
the campaign for which was then at its 
height, requested the bank’s contribution. 
Mr. Higher acknowledged the semi-civic 
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nature of the campaign. Because of that 
and other important considerations, he 
regretted exceedingly that the bank’s rule 
against contributions permitted positively 
no exception. ‘“You see,” he said, adding 
the personal touch to clinch it, ‘‘I, myself, 
am a vestryman in the Episcopal Church, 
so you understand how I feel about it 
personally.” They leave you smiling, even 
in defeat—and feeling like eight million 
dollars, content to waive an inventory. 

And then we saw George Arliss in a 
Galsworthy masterpiece, ‘Old English;’’ 
Wolheim in ‘‘What Price Glory;”’ and not 
even the sordidness of ‘““Desire Under the 
Elms,” Mr. O’Neill at his O’Neillest, could 
depress us very much. 


Ge WE offer this month a few attractive 
side trips. One to San_ Francisco 
shows us, through Franklin S. Clark, what 
Mr. Giannini, chairman of the board of the 


Bank of Italy, thinks of the possibilities of 
adaptation of his plan in the Bank of Italy 
for control in the hands of the employees. 
In Boston we see the new home of the 
First National Bank built to fit its newly 
adopted unit system of operation. Chicago 
presents a payroll deduction plan that 
brought in 10,000 accounts in four months 
and an average of $2,500 daily in new 
savings business. In Minneapolis we may 
examine a merit system appealing mostly 
to the pride of the workers whose errors 
and merits are recorded and posted every 
day, to promote speed and accuracy. 


EXT month we will show you De- 
troit, fourth city in population, but 
now second only to New York in wealth, 
and first in wealth per capita, as revealed 
in the figures of the Collector of Internal 

Revenue. 
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“The percentage of loss in real estate 
mortgage bonds has been practically nil. 
This is a remarkable achievement—one 
that has never perhaps been equalled in 
the history of finance.” 


Thus writes the financial editor of a 
leading New York newspaper and of a 
magazine known throughout the coun- 
try. Through periods of inflation and de- 
flation, of war and peace, of boom and 
panic, first mortgage real estate bonds 
have maintained their record of safety. 


Because of this safety record, first 
mortgage real estate bonds are known 
and owned by investors everywhere. 
“No field of investment,” the financial 
writer quoted above continues, “has 
shown such remarkable growth in recent 
years as that having to do with real es- 


The Supreme Test of Soundness 


tate first mortgage bonds. 


“It has been popularized far beyond 
that of any other average investment.” 


As one of the oldest and largest houses 
specializing in this field, we have keenly 
felt the responsibility of maintaining this 
unblemished safety record. We have been 
guided by the principle that the first 
mortgage banker is in a unique position, 
being morally obligated to watch over 
the safety of the bonds he offers, from 
date of issue to final maturity. As a re- 
sult Miller First Mortgage Bonds, owned 
throughout the nation, have never caused 
any investor to lose a dollar in interest or 
principal. So far as we know, they are the 
only first mortgage real estate bonds hav- 
ing the Four Distinguishing Marks— 
self-evident indications of safety. 
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By Ford and Pullman Coast to Coast 


A Travelogue of Observation of Manners and Customs in. 
Great Cities and Remote Corners of the 


E WERE sitting in a little 

restaurant in San Francisco. A 

story might be written of the 
queer something, ‘‘atmosphere,”’ pe- 
culiar to San Francisco restaurants. 
However, we were not talking of 
restaurants but of banks. 

‘How much of the year do you spend 
at home?’’ asked my host. And even 
Here a 
supposedly hard-working bank man 
from Oregon had been chatting of bank 
systems as found here and there in 
New England, in 
Missouri, in Loui- 
Pranasiritichas 
happened, with the 
assistance of Ford 
and Pullman, that 


of years have 
brought me_ the 
opportunity to see 
something of bank- 
ing system in al- 
most every section 
of the country. 

From the broad viewpoint it is true 
that American banks are much the 
same, but when one turns to methods 
and details, he finds that American 
bankers have met problems of account- 
ing and organization in many differing 
ways. 


In Chicago 


Chicago is a Mecca for the bank 
man seeking new methods’ and late 
developments. In Chicago the clearing 
house examiner system was originated 
and here it has grown to its greatest 
strength. Here member banks proudly 
proclaim in their advertising that no 
depositor has ever lost a dollar in an 
institution operating under this ex- 
amination method. 

To solve the problem of collecting 
checks drawn on outlying banks, these 
neighborhood banks send messengers 
to a special early morning meeting at 
the clearing house. In some cases the 
big loop banks carry their service to 
business districts far removed from 
the downtown center by acquiring 


By FRANK LOOMIS BEACH 


control of the stock of separately incor- 
porated neighborhood banks. This 
same method is used in Indianapolis 
and to a limited extent in other sections 
where the law prevents the opening of 
direct branches. Systems in the same 
cities tend to follow 
the same lines. Thus 
the savings depart- 
ments in most of the 
Chicago banks require 
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the customer to present withdrawal 
checks direct to the bookkeeper, who 
has a counter or a window for this 
purpose. The withdrawal is posted to 
the ledger, O. K’d by the bookkeeper 
as to sufficiency of balance and in some 
banks as to signature also, and is 
then returned to the customer, who 
takes it to the paying teller’s window. 

In the commercial department, in- 
stead of setting the statement posting 
machines to go across the line and post 
three checks in three different col- 
umns, they lock down the machines in 
one column and list checks one below 
the other. 

In England it is common practice 
to encourage a borrower to over- 
draw his account rather than sign 
a note. One is reminded of that when 
he meets up with methods that he is 
disposed to question at first glance 


Banking World 


because they are unusual and unfa- 
miliar but that probably have consider- 
able merit nevertheless. One or two 
banks in Iowa, for instance, discard 
the customary semiannual figuring of 
all savings interest, in favor of a 
method of crediting interest on ap- 
proximately one-sixth of the accounts 
each month. The ac- 
counts are divided into 
groups according to 
= the dates they were 
-\ opened. Thus one 
class has interest 
figured in February 
and August, another 
in March and 
September, and 
so on. The ob- 
ject, of course, 
is to spread the 
Tovar dee O ie a © 
bookkeepers and 
tellers over the 


year. 
One Michigan banker likes his 
mortgage loans past due. He draws 


them for a year but as long as the cus- 
tomer is paying interest semiannually, 
the loan is allowed to ride. In this way 
mortgage loans become, on their face 
at least, demand money. Should the 
bank need funds it can sell any of this 
past-due paper. A bank in the South, 
visited on the trip, does not fool itself 
with false optimism. At the time that 
it makes a loan it writes up a notice 
that the loan is past due. This notice 
is held in the file ready to go in the mail 
the day the paper passes maturity. 


Where Flourisheth the Pin 


Detroit is a city of many branch 
banks. The big banks have carried 
their service to every neighborhood 
center. Even to one accustomed to 
witness the blossoming of Pacific slope 
raw sage brush into ten-acre orchard 
tracts and town lots overnight under 
the magic touch of mail advertising 
and eastern investors, the rate at 
which Detroit has been expanding is 
astonishing. 

In their head downtown offices, the 
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banks, like Foch directing his armies. 
have wall maps with many pins of 
many colors. Green pins may repre- 
sent their own branches, red pins 
branches of their competitors, purple 
pins branches under construction, and 
so on through the spectrum. If De- 
troit keeps on growing the manufac- 
ture of pins will probably become the 
world’s greatest industry. 

The banks here are progressive even 
to the extent of advertising to airplane 
passengers by painting signs in big 
letters on their flat roofs and con- 
structing driving nets for the improve- 
ment of vice-presidential golf practice 
in the basement. Accounting methods, 
with labor-saving devices and auditing 
control fully provided, are, generally 
speaking, of the best. Soundproof 
ceilings have a considerable popularity. 
These ceilings absorb the clang and 
echo from typewriters and other ma- 
chines to a surprising extent. Lunch 
rooms are another feature stressed 
in Detroit. Meals are served free and 
employees ordinarily are expected to 
remain in the building during the noon 
hour. 

Continuing along the lakes one 
reaches Ohio, the home of building and 
loan societies. In Toledo and par- 
ticularly Cleveland, every corner seems 
to have its association arranged and 
constructed, so far as the outsider is 
concerned, practically as a savings 
bank. Pass books are issued, with- 
drawals are ordinarily permitted with- 
out advance notice or penalty, and 
interest is credited at 5 per cent. 


Cleveland, the Advanced 


The evidences of competition are 
most noticeable in Cleveland. In addi- 
tion to the many building 
and loan associations, the 
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larger banks have carried branches 
to all of the outlying business centers. 
The bank of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, established some 
four years ago, has grown rapidly and 
with its special dividend has been 
paying 5 per cent on savings deposits. 
A mutual savings bank with $66,000,000 
in deposits pays 4% per cent and the 
clearing house banks pay 4 per cent. 
Interest is generally paid on individual 
checking accounts when the balance 
maintained is over $500 or $1,000. 

Cleveland has what is claimed to be 
the largest banking building in the 
world. The new home of the Union 
Trust Company is an L-shaped build- 
ing 512 feet on one street alone. Even 
to one who has been ushered through 
new bank buildings until he is at the 
point of pawning the family Ford and 
buying shares in a marble quarry, this 
building is overwhelming. Unimpres- 
sionable indeed must be the man who 
is not awed by a sense of space and 
humbled by the lofty rows of retreating 
columns in that vast lobby. 

To a banker the question arises ““Do 
such buildings pay?’ He is answered 
by figures showing an increase of some 
forty millions in deposits within a few 
months after the opening and the 
statement that the return from the 
great office area in the upper stories 
not only carries the building, but makes 
it an attractive investment. 

In the opinion of the writer Cleve- 
land is the most advanced banking 
center of the country. Here trust 
business has been ex- 
tensively developed 
and is a_ profitable 
department. Auditing 
methods are excep- 
tionally com- 
plete and a very 
thorough sys- 
tem of accrual 


accounting is in general use 
by the clearing house banks. 
All items, both of income and 
expense, are included in the 
accrued figures, which are 
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So this is Detroit! 


carefully checked, and these figures 
mark the point which must be realized 
in actual collected income. 

A uniform financial statement for 
borrowers is used by all of the clearing 
house banks. In this form is incor- 
porated a schedule for profit and loss 
figures and the credit departments in- 
sist on this data being furnished. The 
clearing house examiner’s office makes 
direct verification of loans and collat- 
eral with the borrower and maintains a 
bureau that obtains detailed informa- 
tion as to the value of non-listed stock 
that may be held by or offered to 
member banks as collateral. 

Advertising methods include many 
billboards, extensive central files, and 
a wide reputation for furnishing any 


type of entertainment that an out-of-— 


town banker may desire. 
covers a great deal. 


Branch Banking in the East 


Branch banking is the rule rather 
than the exception in the large cities 
as one swings east. There are many 
differences, however, in the plan of 
organization. In some cases the 
branches are merely paying and re- 
ceiving stations with all prospective 
borrowers referred to the central office. 
In Maryland, some of the branches 
have their own directors pass finally 
on all loans, have their own corre- 
spondents, and are subject only to an 
occasional examination from the home 
office. In Boston all the bookkeeping 
is done at the central office. The banks 
have only two or three branches. The 
tellers are connected with the central 
bookkeeping department by telauto- 
graph and armored automobiles collect 
the batches from the tellers’ cages at 
frequent intervals and take them to 
the central office for posting. A cus- 
tomer may be served at any branch. 
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| The ledgers are arranged in one alpha- 


| on Saturday morning as the lobby of 
| bet irrespective of branch with which 


trust business that might be the envy 


/ the customer may be doing business. 


i 


The conservatism traditional to New 
England does not seem to have re- 


| stricted the adoption of new methods 


in the commercial banks. 


The famed 


| Boston ledger has been largely de- 


| 


serted and is now more at home in New 
York. The mutual savings banks have 
a monopoly of the name “savings.” 


| Capitalized banks can conduct savy- 


ings departments but must call them 
by another name such as “‘special 
interest department,” “thrift depart- 
ment,” etc. The savings banks are old 
and large institutions. They are ad- 
ministered by a self-perpetuating board 
of trustees and were originally founded 
by public-spirited citizens with the idea 
of service to the working people fore- 
most. Deposits and withdrawals are 
passed through two or three hands 
while the customer waits and no effort 
is spared to make certain that the entry 
in the pass book will be correct before 
it leaves the bank. The Massachusetts 
law permits the savings banks to write 
life insurance on their own account. 
This does not mean acting as an agent. 
Instead, the bank itself is actually the 
insuring company. ‘The idea has not 
been taken up extensively. I had 
wanted to visit one of these insurance 
banks, but at Boston I stopped visiting 
long enough to get married, and one 
cannot do everything on one trip. 


Explaining New York 


‘New York is the next stop.”’ Those 
words always give me a thrill and my 
pocketbook a relapse. Many bankers 
from the West, and the West is sup- 
posed to mean the United States west 
of Jersey City, say that there is nothing 
to be learned in banking system in 
New York. Personally, after that 
never-to-be-forgotten entertainment 
handed us delegates at the greatest of 
all A. B. A. conventions, and the open- 
hearted hospitality that went with it, 
I would hate to have to say anything 
against the banks of the Metropolis. 
And it isn’t necessary. It is a case of 
the problems being different. Gener- 
ally speaking, the business 
comes by mail or from a com- 
paratively few large 
depositors. There are 
half a dozen bank 
lobbies in Memphis 
that are as crowded 
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the largest institution on Wall Street. 

Per item costs when spread over the 
total of the deposits are not as vital 
as they are with banks catering to 
small customers. The employeés stay 
with their institutions for years and the 
introduction of new methods would 
force changes in personnel that would 
be extremely disturbing. 

One’s impression of the banks of New 
York is formed by the nearly deserted 
lobbies, vault doors in massive steel 
that are reverently shown to visitors 
by their grey-haired custodians, and by 
directors’ rooms. In directors’ rooms, 
New York holds its own with the 
world. Dedicated to a few brief hours 
of service a month, are thick carpets, 
gold leaf, and inlaid tables. It startles 
one’s equilibrium a little—hailing from 
the West where the chief requirement 
of a table is that it be spur-proof. 


Some Country Banks 


Some of the country banks are even 
more interesting than their city cous- 
ins. Here and there is a bank that has 
taken the field and thoroughly culti- 
vated the ground. The First National 
Bank, of Clarksville, Tennessee, took 
a country school-teacher, some three 
or four years ago. a man who knew the 
back-country folks and who was not 
too “‘citified” to feel at home in a farm- 
house, and turned him loose with a 
horse and buggy and instructions to 
get acquainted with everyone in the 
county. Gradually, the bank has 
built up a card file on every possible 
customer with a few words as to his 
history, what he owns, and what his 
reputation is. 

This list is used not only as an active 
and exceptionally informative mailing 
list, but also as an effective credit 
bureau. Often it supplies sufficient 
credit information to warrant an im- 
mediate decision on a loan when the 
applicant drops in. And the repre- 
sentative in gathering the information, 
has made many friends for his insti- 

tution. This 
bank has built 
up asubsidiary 


in size and earnings of banks in much 
larger places. 

Clarksville is famed as the home of 
the First Woman’s Bank in Tennessee, 
probably the pioneer in all the world 
of banks owned and operated solely 
by women. 

Then there is a bank in Plymouth, 
Michigan, a village of some 1,200 
people and famed in boydom for the 
production of 95 per cent of the world’s 
airrifles. This bank by direct mail keeps 
in touch with all of its community and 
has developed a per capita savings 
business beyond the dreams of most 
hard-working bank publicity men. 

Another bank in Michigan, by no 
means the largest in the state or even 
in the moderate-sized city in which it 
is located, has doubled its capitaliza- 
tion three times in the past twenty- 
five years, allowing the old stock- 
holders each time to subscribe at par. 
And now, stock sells at $350 a share. 
In addition, it has paid satisfactory 
dividends. 

These, and an infinite number of 
other instances that could be cited, 
teach us that almost every bank has 
its interesting and helpful story, if one 
had the time to find it. 


Distinctive New Orleans 


In New Orleans, the banks clear at 
eight o’clock in the morning. All 
counter work, such as a bank’s own 
checks cashed at the window or re- 
ceived on deposit, are entered as totals 
in the general books, but are not posted 
to the individual ledgers until the next 
morning. Then the items received in 
the clearings are sorted in with the pre- 
vious day’s counter work and posted 
in one run. While the ledgers are 
being posted, another set of clerks 1s 
posting the statements, the statement 
men taking the back half of the book 
and the ledger men the front. Nor- 
mally, the run is completed about one 
o’clock, and the bookkeepers have the 
balance of the day for running ledgers. 
filing and the like. The method de- 
cidedly takes the pressure off of book- 
keeping. I have been trying to decide 
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Retail Bond Sales Over the Counter 


A ‘‘Bond Store’’ in Cleveland— First Aid to Safe Investment 
and a Dependable Feeder to All Departments of the Bank 


\ K THEN The Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, moved 
into its new quarters, in its 
twenty-story bank and office building 
at the corner of Euclid Avenue and 
East Ninth Street, it established upon 
its Euclid Avenue frontage a retail 
store for the selling of bonds. 

This store is conducted in much 
the same way as any high-grade store 
which sells actual commercial articles 
at retail. It has a display window in 
front, a counter on the inside, and 
salesmen and saleswomen behind the 
counter. 

It is something new in Cleveland to 
have bonds placed upon sale in this 
manner. 

Mr. A. H. Scoville, vice-president of 
the company, and manager of its bond 
department, explains the  establish- 
ment of the Bond Store as follows: 


“Our Bond Store,’ says Mr. Scoville, 
‘is simply our answer to the demand of the 
buying public. Since the Liberty Loan 
drives, the public has become more and 
more educated to the buying of bonds even 
in small denominations. The Bond Store 
is an added convenience for the purchasers 
of investments, making it unnecessary for 
them to take the elevator to the main Bond 
Department on the second floor, and help- 
ing to establish the status of bonds as a 
standard financial commodity.” 


The experience of the Bond Store 


By D. K. SNOW 


since its formal opening in May, 1924, 
has brought to light a number of in- 
teresting reactions on the part of the 
buying public. 

It was expected that the Bond 
Store would attract expecially the man 
who heretofore had, perhaps, bought 
very few bonds indeed, or no bonds 
at all. To a certain extent this proved 
to be the case— but it is interesting to 
know that the Bond Store likewise at- 
tracted the former purchaser of bonds 
and similar securities. Although a 
number of bonds are sold to people 
who never bought bonds before, a still 
larger number of bonds are sold to 
people who have constituted a part of 
the investment buying public for some 
time past. In short, the convenience 
of the location of the Bond Store 
appealed equally to the consistent 
buyer of bonds, and to the person who 
had never bought bonds before. 

It was further expected that this 
Bond Store, inasmuch as it was located 
on the sidewalk and had a number of 
saleswomen behind the counter, would 
appeal especially to women shoppers. 
It was assumed that more women than 
men frequented the merchandising 
area of Cleveland during the daytime, 
and consequently more women than 


men would be interested in buying 
bonds through the Bond-Store. This, 
however, has not proved to be the 
case. About as many men as women 
now buy bonds through the Bond 
Store, and men prove equally attracted 
by display windows, and equally inter- 
ested in the convenience of bond-buy- 
ing facilities located upon the ground 
floor instead of upon the second floor 
of the Union Trust Building in the 
Bond Department. 

It was expected that this Bond Store 
would attract especially the small pur- 
chaser, that is, the man who would 
buy baby bonds, or the man who 
would perhaps buy larger bonds upon 
the partial payment plan. This is 
another idea which has not worked out 
according to expectations. While it is 
true that the Bond Store has succeeded 
in attracting the partial payment buyer 
and the small buyer to a considerable 
extent, it has been equally successful in 
attracting the buyer who purchases 
bonds outright in large denominations. 
Here again convenience of location has 
demonstrated its pulling power, as a 
number of heavy purchasers of bonds 
have bought through the Bond Store 
instead of going up stairs to the second 
floor, to the main Bond Department. 

In fact the percentage of partial 
payment buyers has been small in 
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comparison with the total volume of 
business transacted at the Bond Store. 
The salesmen in the Bond Store even 
go so far as to say it is often easier to 
sell a $1,000 bond than a $100 bond, 
as the buyers of larger denominations 
are experienced in in- 
vestment purchasing, 
and therefore are 
easier to convince 
and easier to sell than 
newcomers who have 
never before pur- 
chased a bond and 
must be educated as 
to what a bond is, 
how it produces an 
income, and how one 
must go about pur- 
chasing it. 

Nevertheless the 
Bond Store has been 
extremely valuable in 
cultivating new cus- 
tomers. These cus- 
tomers, perhaps, have 
never bought bonds 
before. They are at- 
tracted by the display window; they 
enter the store, and are first initiated 
into such questions as what a bond 
is, how it may be purchased, what 
it constitutes, and how it produces 
an income. They may perhaps buy a 
$100 bond as an experiment. Once 
sold a small bond, customers may 
start to purchase $1,000 bonds, and 
join the ever-growing army of buyers 
of sound investments. Besides using 
the facilities of the Bond Store, they 
may very likely go still farther and 
tie in with the bank’s commercial 
banking department, savings depart- 
ment, safety deposit department, and 
so forth. Thus the Bond Store has 
proved of great service in the establish- 
ment of new contacts for the Union 
Trust Company. 

Of course, it is necessary to expend 
upon new customers a greater amount 
of energy, as far as selling is concerned, 
thanupon oldcustomers. For, dealing 
with new customers, it is necessary to 
explain details in connection with 
investments in general which need 
not be explained to old customers. 
However, this selling effort is often 
amply repaid in volume of sales and in 
the value of these new customers as 
general customers of the institution. 
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PSE of the most interesting things 
about selling bonds over the counter 
is the vast difference in approach. In 
fact the approach is absolutely the op- 
posite from that in the ordinary bond 
department. The usual method of 
selling bonds is one in which the bond 
department salesman goes out and 
interviews the prospect in his own 
office, presenting to him the advan- 
tages and the profits which might ac- 
crue from some particular purchase. 


This, of course, is to a certain extent 
rather intensive selling and immedi- 
ately erects a wall of so-called “‘sales 
resistance”’ in the mind of the prospect. 
-In the Bond Store the situation is 
exactly reversed. 


The prospect, ip- 
terested in 
bonds by the 
appearance 
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the Bond 

Store, or by the fact that bonds are 
being sold at retail ‘‘on the Avenue,”’ 
comes into the Bond Store. The 
prospect, in short, takes the initiative. 
It is the prospect who asks the ques- 
tions, and the salesman or saleswoman 
behind the counter who answers them. 
The salesman or saleswoman has. the 
advantage over the prospect, in that 
the prospect has already demonstrated 
his or her interest in bond buying. 
This interest does not have to be 
aroused. There is no wall of ‘“‘sales 
resistance’ to be overcome. The very 
fact that a prospect has entered the 
Bond Store shows that he or she is a 
likely prospect for the purchase of 
bonds. 
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This fact goes far to overcome the 
prejudice which often exists in the 
minds of the laymen in regard to the 
seller of securities. Many men per- 
fectly able to purchase bonds, lacking 
previous experience, seem to feel that 
a bond salesman entering their office 
is trying to “put something over.” 
However if these same men can: be at- 
tracted by display 
windows in a Bond 
Store, and enter the 
Bond Store of their 
own accord, this 
prejudice is automati- 
cally overcome. In 
short, the Bond Store 
places the “‘approach”’ 
in the hands of the 
prospect instead of 
in the hands of the 
seller. 

After all, the great- 
est service of the 
Bond Store hes in the 
establishment of new 
contacts and the lo- 
cating of new pros- 
pects, not only for 
the bond department 
but for the entire 
banking institution. It is not designed 
primarily to yield a large profit. It is 
an innovation; it is a pioneer in its field 
and in its very nature cannot be placed 
in the same category as the usual sell- 
ing force of an established bond de- 
partment of a large bank. Neverthe- 
less, the Union Trust Bond Store is 
already upon a self-supporting basis. 

Entirely regardless of its value to 
the bank as a profit-making and busi- 
ness-getting department, it must be 
considered as a further step toward 
making all of the services of a large 
bank easily available to the general 
public and toward the education of 
the public along the lines of sound, con- 
servative investments. 
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How Many Renaeeals of a Note? 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


ef E ARE in receipt of your note 

for $500, which we have dis- 
counted and placed to your credit,” 
the bank wrote. “If, as you intimate 
in your letter, you are not able to pay 
in full, we hereby agree to extend the 
dates of payment by accepting re- 
newals.”’ 

The note in question fell due, the 
customer made a payment and re- 
newed; the renewal fell due, whereupon 
the customer tendered a part payment 
and another renewal. 

“Can’t accept a renewal—this note 
must be paid in full,’ the bank an- 
nounced. 

“But, you agreed in your letter that 


you would renew,” the customer pro- 
tested. 

“Yes, we renewed once, and that’s 
the limit of our agreement.”’ 

“No, I contend that you’re bound 
to renew as many times as is necessary 
until the note is wiped out,”’ the cus- 
tomer argued. And he carried the 
case into court. 

The New Jersey Court of Errors and 
Appeals dealt with this point in a 
recent case reported in 117 Atlantic 
Reporter, 629, and ruled in favor of 
the bank. 

“At best the contract requires but 
one renewal, and that has_ been 
granted,” the Court said. 
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The ‘Productive Payroll Deduction 


A Chicago Plan That Nets 10,000 Savings Accounts in Four 
Months and a Daily Average of $2,500 New Savings Business 


PAYROLL deduction savings 

plan that yielded 10,000 savings 

accounts during the last 
four months of 1924 is in opera- 
tion in the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago. During the time 
indicated the plan has added a 
daily average of $2,500 to the 
bank’s savings deposits from 
new business alone. 

What is popularly known as 
the payroll deduction or indus- 
trial savings scheme forms the 
basis of the Continental and 
Commercial plan. Months of 
study and weeks of preparatory 
work among employers led to 
the shaping and adoption of a 
plan that sells in all factories 
solicited to 60 per cent of the 
employees on the first visit of 
the solicitors. This percentage 
has been increased to 90 per cent 
in all institutions visited a second 
time. It is also interesting to 
observe that for every dollar 
credited to payroll savers an 
additional deposit of sixty cents 
has been made voluntarily. 

Mortality is an incident of 
life and probably no bank 
business-getting scheme has been 
devised from which the possibility 
of losing business once got has 
been entirely eliminated. Dur- 
ing the time mentioned—August, 
1924, to the end of the year— 
the mortality of new industrial 
savings accounts ran 5 per cent. 
This itself is not astonishing, but 
the unexpected bears kinship to this 
mortality. All “closeouts” occur 
within thirty days of the date of 
the first deposit. When the plan 
was put into operation there was no 
way of measuring the probable mor- 
tality of these accounts, but after two 
months’ experience it was found on 
careful checking that exactly 5 per cent 
of the depositors secured during the 
first month had dropped out within 
thirty days and that this phenomenon 
had repeated itself in the second 
month. It formed a fair basis, in fact 
the best, for forecasting future mor- 
tality. To the surprise of those con- 
cerned with the operation of the plan 
the closeouts have remained at or below 
the 5 per cent level for every month. 

Reason for this was sought, but 
good points are more difficult to 
analyze than bad ones, and finally 
the credit was given to the sales staff. 


By J. K. WAIBEL 


The cover of one of the attractive mailing pieces advertising it 


To them it belongs although the 
officers of the bank are not so modest 
as to deny their efforts to inspire and 
guide. Unmeddlesome supervision and 
active interest by the officers of the 
bank marked the formulation and in- 
stallation of the plan and it marks it 
daily. 

This co-operation, this close working 
together, has made possible the selling 
and operation of the plan in scores of 
establishments. Wholesale grocery 
houses, lumber dealers, plumbing manu- 
facturers, electrical manufacturers 
and jobbers, baking companies, de- 
partment stores, transfer companies, 
wholesalers of produce and shoes, meat 
packers, correspondence schools, casket 
manufacturers, and many other busi- 
ness houses are availing themselves of 
the Continental and Commercial Bank 
plan of saving for their employees in 
factory and office. 

Response to the plan is uniformly 
enthusiastic on the part of employees 


and ‘“re-working”’ a factory or office | 
has not yet failed “to 


increase | 
materially the number of em- 
ployees who subscribed to the | 
plan originally. The solicitors 
who have made these second 
visits reported time and again | 
that employees who had not | 
signed up previously, observed | 
the working of the plan and the | 
high regard in which it is held | 
by users. : 

Cancellations are confined, on | 
the one hand, to employees who, | 
it seems, are anxious to save but | 
whose income is not sufficient to | 
permit it, and on the other hand, | 
to those employees who resign, | 
are discharged, or who contract 
to have more deducted from | 
their pay than they can afford to 
spare from living costs. The last | 
group are “‘sure fire’? prospects 
for a smaller weekly or monthly 
deduction and nearly always 
come back. | 

The plan has as many virtues | 
as it has ramifications. But here | 
let it be understood that the | 
ramifications and virtues are | 
latent and that they must be | 
brought out by good salesman- | 
ship. ; 

It stands to reason that a | 
number of workers approached 
have savings accounts—some in 
other banks, some in the Con- 
tinental and Commercial. To 
these folks the plan is carefully 
explained and very often a man who is 
a hit or miss depositor is won to this 
plan and its periodic regularity. Thus 
accounts are transferred within the 
bank and accounts are gained from 
other banks. 


PREQUENTE® it happens that a 
man is “hard boiled” and wholly out 
of sympathy with any plan that may 
call for a little self-denial. You should 
see this type soften when it is ex- 
plained to him that a dollar or two- 
a week out of his pay envelope will 
look mighty good in his youngster’s | 
pass book! | 

Officers of the concerns whose em- 
ployees are solicited are usually ready 
and willing to commit themselves to 
the idea of applying a small part of 
their salaries to savings accounts for 
their children, and relatives of men 
and women using the plan have in- 
quired whether a similar plan can be 
made available to them. 
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In some cases their inquiries were 
answered by the installation of the 
plan in the places of their employment. 
In other instances it was necessary to 
explain the relative value of the 
‘savings club idea. The latter effort 
bore fruit in the form of Christmas 
Club deposits. While this called for 
good salesmanship, especially with 
some people, it was successful probably 
because deposits can be just as regular, 
the amount optional, and there is an 
| agreement to deposit a fixed sum, as 
in the payroll deduction plan there is 
an agreement to deduct a fixed sum. 

So far the salability of the plan has 
not been reduced by soliciting in con- 
cerns somewhat remote from the 
bank. Every effort to make the plan 
workable and agreeable in such places 
was put forth when the plan was 
drawn and first applied. In the first 
place, any payroll deduction plan 
obviates the necessity of going to the 
bank. It brings the bank to the 
depositor. But the Continental and 
Commercial Bank has incorporated 
in its plan a method by which the 
employee of an outlying concern is 
surrounded by conveniences when he 
becomes a depositor. This feature 
appeals to the employer as well. 

One of the important things in re- 
taining the absentee depositor’s good 
will is the maintenance of contact by 
the bank. This is accomplished by 
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AND SAVINGS BANK herew 


for deposit in your Savings Department to the credit of 


the above described account 


sending to the depositor the bank’s 
monthly publication devoted to home 
making and income management. 
Each number carries articles of in- 
terest to every member of the family. 
Besides, a personal letter is mailed 
now and then. This letter briefly and 
cordially offers the facilities of all de- 
partments of the bank and suggests 
how they may be used. 

The by-products of the plan. con- 
stitute a capital item. Officials and 
higher salaried employees in whose 
offices and factories where the plan has 
been given application have voluntarily 
opened savings and checking accounts, 
rented safe deposit boxes, inquired for 
investment information, and in a few 
cases have purchased bonds in fair 
amounts and traded or sold their 
present holdings. 


Firm Name 
Until further notice from me, you are hereby requested 


and authorized to deduct each pay day $ from 


any pay which may hereafter accrue to me from you, and 
to deposit that amount to my credit in my savings account 


with the Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, III. 


Dated (Signed). 


Savings Pass Book No. 


Above, the employees’ authorization card. Below, 

the employee’s deposit ticket sent to the bank 

in manifold with the firm’s check covering the 

total amount. Attached to it is the receipt 
issued to the employee 


Savings Acct No. Check No 


will be entered in your 
whenever you are in the 
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The operation of the plan itself is 
almost mechanical. An _ addressing 
machine and an adding machine are 
the principal equipment. A steel 
cabinet holding 25,000 addressing ma- 
chine stencils is the file of payroll 
savings depositors. This file is readily 
revised and in addition to being the 
bank’s record, it is used in the mailing 
of follow-up letters. 

The adding machine is used to total 
the deposit slips and verify the amount 
of the covering check. Beyond this 
the bank’s work consists of posting the 
credits on its own records and entering 
the amounts in the pass books when 
they are presented. This is requested 
by the depositor usually once a month. 

Women whose husbands are using 
the plan have come to the bank’s ser- 
vice station to have the family finances 
put on a business basis for the purpose, 
as one wife enthusiastically stated, of 
helping John save still more! 

The bank has received many in- 
quiries from various cities as to the 
probability of successfully operating 
the plan elsewhere. There is no ap- 
parent reason why the scheme should 
work in one industrial community and 
fail in another, but in any community 
it may be desirable to re-work the 
field after the lapse of about two years. 
The Continental and Commercial plan 
embraces this purpose, lest the lon- 
gevity of the scheme suffer. 


Savings Acct. No. 


In accordance with your instructions, we 
have deducted from your pay the sum of $ 
which amount has been deposited to your credit in the 


CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 
Adams, LaSalle, Quincy and Wells Streets 
This deposit has been placed to your credit on the books of the Bank and 
ass book if you will present it with this memorandum 
ank; or, you may mail this memorandum and your pass 
book to the Bank and they will enter the deposit and return your pass book to you. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Let's See What the Advertising Manager is For 


OMETIMES, seeing the picture 
from the inside, I think an ad- 
vertising manager is kept on the pay- 
roll to turn down donations, prepare 
obituaries, interview school teachers, 
act as a walking city directory, 
answer foolish questions and tell Sun- 
day-school stories at employees’ 
meetings. Seriously, however, I doubt 
whether the rank and file of the bank- 
ing fraternity have any idea as to what 
an advertising manager is hired to do. 
Many a vice-president pictures the 
ad man sitting dreamily in his office, 
wreathed in smoke, feet on his desk, 
dictating inspirational bunk by the 
yard to some golden-haired stenog- 
_rapher. The ad man is supposed to 
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be engaged in the buisness of writing 
advertising. What could be more 
natural? 

Well, it’s not so. 

An ad man—that is, a good one— 
should be able to write, and write well, 
of course. He should be able to create, 
formulate and write selling ideas in 
proper advertising English. But if 
you imagine for one minute that turn- 
ing out the well-known King’s English 
constitutes the bulk of the work of an 
ad man, you’ve never been in a bank 
advertising office. 

Now perhaps some advertising man- 
agers won’t thank me for saying what 


I’m going to say. Perhaps some of 
them would prefer to bask in the light 
of the halo of a literary reputation. 
But the fact of the matter is that writ- 
ing advertising copy constitutes only 
about 10 per cent of the work of a bank 
advertising manager! And _ further- 
more, the chances are ten to one that 
this same ‘‘copy”’ could be bought from 
some advertising service more easily 
and more cheaply than it could be 
written in the bank’s own advertising 
office! 

There are some advertising managers 
who write practically none of the 
“copy” which they use. They buy it. 

Why? 

They’re too busy to write it! 

(Continued on page 40) 
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ITHIN a single month not long 
y y ago fourteen small banks scat- 
tered about the country were 
raided in daylight by “‘yeggs’? who 
carried off approximately $35,000. 
| Eleven were branch banks. Each 
robbery, it appears, was committed 
by a different gang but they em- 
ployed the same methods and, in 
almost every case, employed the 
same language in attacking their 
victims. The uniformity of ex- 
ecuting their plan shows how 
well organized are modern 
bank yeggs. The more im- 
portant fact is that each of 
the fourteen banks was at- 
tacked between the hours of 
11 :30¢a,ame and | 1-300p sem: 
All were located on impor- 
tant streets in industrial and 
residential sections. Ten were 
equipped with modern protec- 
tive devices. None of the rob- 
bers had been caught up to the 
time this was written. Thus, it 
will be observed, the bank yegg’s 
zero hour for attack—the lunch hour 
when the bank force is depleted—is 
well timed. In six of the banks re- 
ferred to only one man was on duty at 
the time of the holdup. In the others 
two or three employees were present. 

In spite of the creditable courage dis- 
played by some of the employees in 
these fourteen banks the plans of the 
bandits went through without a hitch. 
During one holdup a young woman 
with rare presence of mind hurled an 
inkwell through the plate glass window 
and attracted attention, but too late. 
The band was on its way loaded with 
loot. In others the alarm signals were 
pressed but also too late to be of any 
use, except to start posses in fruitless 
pursuit. 

The professional bank yegg of today 
is a highly developed specialist in his 
line and rarely engages in any other 
occupation than bank robbery. He 
has developed facility of bank robbery 
to its nth degree. He even disdains to 
wear amask. His system of espionage 
by which advance information on the 
interior workings of a bank is obtained 
is perfected to a point where it may 
be compared to army _ intelligence 
systems. Fifteen years ago all robbers 
wore masks. For robbery of banks, 
they made no elaborate plans. Today 
they travel in high-powered automo- 
biles, usually stolen, and a few hours 
after a robbery are a hundred miles 
or so away. In the old days getting in 
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The aim of these Cleveland Trust Company girls 
looks deadly. All employees who come in contact 
with the public train in daily target practice 


and out of trains and street cars to 
and from robberies resulted in frequent 
identifications and captures. 

While I have not kept accurate rec- 
ord of scores of other bank robberies 
brought to my attention, I can safely 
state that 90 per cent of the daylight 
jobs were committed during the noon 
hour. Casual perusal of current news- 
papers will disclose that the percent- 
age of robberies committed during 
noon is about as I have stated. 

An interesting and valuable lesson 
is to be drawn from the situation just 
described, interesting because it shows 
the organized and methodical effort of 
the underworld’s campaign against 
banks, and valuable because it points 
out various simple and inexpensive— 
and oft neglected—means of protecting 
banks against organized attack. 

First a daylight bank robbery must 
be carefully planned down to the 
finest detail, from the moment of ap- 
proach until the getaway. The in- 
formation upon which the plan is predi- 
cated is obtained in advance usually 
by the yegg scout, an older man not 
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Strategy to Stop the Noon Holdup 


Simple Devices Designed to Supply the Element of Surprise 
Necessary to Defeat Carefully Planned Attacks in Daylight 


strong or active enough to participate 
in the actual robbery. 
about the bank selected as the victim 
and uses any number of pretexts which 
give him an excuse for being in or 
about the bank. He may enter the 
bank and ask to have a bill changed— 
and very often one visit is sufficient 
to get a line on a small, poorly 
protected bank. If a more in- 
tensive study is necessary he 
becomes a small depositor in 
the bank, visiting it frequently 
to make deposits or with- 
drawals. This gives him the 
opportunity to make a further 
study of the location of the 
vault, the arrangement of 
alarm signals and the habits 
of employees with special 
reference to the arrangement 
of lunch hour schedules. Often 
he hires a safety deposit box 
and fills it with worthless papers 
and not infrequently among 
these papers are stolen bonds 
from other banks which the gang 


The deposit stunt is most commonly 
in use because it gives the scout an 
opportunity to strike up an acquain- 
tance with a teller, who, in the interest 
of new business, treats the depositor 
courteously. Itisimpossible to painta 
composite picture of the yegg type. 
He comes in all ages and types. The 
teller who can pick out the yegg from 
among other depositors has not yet 
been developed. 


THE yegg scout may spend one or 
ten days getting the “lay” of a bank. 
He learns by casual observation that 
there are peak hours in the banking 
business when depositors visit their 
bank in great numbers and other hours 
when there is a lull in the day’s busi- 
ness. If there are one or two em- 
ployees in a bank at noon and the 
business lull is during the noon hour, 
he knows that at that hour the bank’s 
resistance is weakest and he plans 
attack on the bank accordingly. <A 
little more observation discloses the 
habits of the police on whose beat the 
bank is located. The scout co-ordi- 
nates his information and everything 
is set for the raid. 

Old scouts whose memories are 
dimmed and nerves shattered by long 
criminal careers, do not trust these 
observations to memory but jot them 
down in the form of a pencil sketch of 
the bank plan andin notes. Manysuch 


i 


He loiters | 
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has not been able to negotiate. 
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sketches and notes have been found 


on captured yeggs, in their quarters 
and often in raided bank vaults and 
automobiles where, in the confusion of 
getting away, they were dropped. It 
is amazing the amount of inside in- 
formation, supposedly in the posses- 
sion of bank employees only, is re- 
corded on these sketches. 

One of the most elaborately planned 
daylight bank holdups occurred in a 
small midwestern city not long ago. A 
study of the case suggested many 
protective measures the bank had over- 
looked—simple, inexpensive measures 
—which other small banks unfortu- 
nately still overlook. 


ee more than a month the yegg 

scout carried on an intensive study of 
the bank in question. It was specially 
long drawn out because the bank was 
new and thought by the scout to con- 
tain many new surprises for the yegg 
fraternity in the way of signals and 
vault construction. In due time the 
scout got all the information neces- 
sary except the hiding place of the 
bank’s cash which usually amounted 
to about $15,000. The scout could 
never get close enough to the vault in- 
terior to study it. The hiding place 
was known only to two men in the 
bank and they observed extra caution 
when it came to putting the money 
away at the end of the day. This 
scout, afterwards arrested, confessed 
that he had about given up the job 
when the unforeseen occurred. 

The scout, posing as a worker in one 
of the nearby factories, was in the bank 
one noon when the cashier left his 
cage and went into the vault. Upon 
emerging from it he attempted to close 
the heavy steel door and jammed his 
fingers. He screamed. The scout, 
who was the only other person in the 
bank, rushed to the injured cashier’s 
assistance. In his pain the cashier 
made a fatal mistake. 

While bandaging the injured fingers 


A burglar outlook of heavy 
armored steel commanding the 
main lobby of the manufac- 
turers National Bank, of Troy, 
N. Y., and the bank’s target 
range for weekly practice. The 
officer standing at the left 
observes ‘the hits through 
a telescope and keeps score 


the scout peered into 
the vault and noted that 
the cash was deposited 
in one of three large safe 
deposit drawers among 
300 smaller safe deposit 
boxes. The keys were 
hanging in the drawer. 
In one glimpse he ob- 
tained the information 
he had been waiting for. 

Hewent alittle farther. 
Noting the cashier’s livid 
face and faintness, the 
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Armed guard of the First National Bank, Detroit 


scout invited him to go out and get a 
“good stiff drink.’”’ As soon as the 
lunch hour relief returned, the cashier 
and the scout adjourned to a small 
speak-easy down the street where each 
had a drink. Unwittingly the cashier 
spoke of the arrangement of the vault. 


WEEK later three armed bandits 

entered the bank at precisely the 
same hour the cashier had jammed his 
fingers. The cashier was alone, the 
vault door was unlocked. One bandit 
levelled his revolver at the cashier and 
gave him the usual command. He 
went a little farther and ordered the 
cashier to “‘step to the right and keep 
your damned foot off that signal on 
the floor.”” The bandit knew exactly 
where the signal was located. 

“‘Now hand out that gun,” the 
robber commanded, pointing to a 
drawer on the right. The cashier com- 
plied. 

“The keys to the vault now,” said 
the bandit. The cashier handed him 
a bunch of keys. 

‘‘No, not those keys,’ said the 
bandit. “I want the safe deposit box 
keys hanging up there’ and _ he 
pointed to another bunch of keys 
hanging on the side of the cage. 
Again the cashier complied. The ban- 
dit threw these keys to his companions 
standing in the lobby and they in- 
stantly scaled the eight-foot grilles 
and in a jiffy were inside the vault. 

In less than five minutes the ban- 
dits had made a clean job of it and 
were on their way with something like 
$11,000 in cash. Each bandit was as 
familiar with the workings of that 
bank as the employees. 

At the start of the investigation 
(begun less than an hour after the hold- 
up) it looked like the job had been 
done through inside collusion with 
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some member of the bank force. How 
else could the bandits have gotten 
their intimate information? The cash- 
ier had forgotten to tell us about the 
stranger who bought him a drink or 
else he deliberately held back this in- 
formation, fearing that it would show 
him guilty of a glaring indiscretion. 
When things began to look black for 
him he related the incidents. His story 
about the jammed fingers and the 
drink of whiskey led us to the speak- 
easy and from thence to the hang-outs 
of the bandits and in course of time 
they were captured together with some 
of the loot and the pencil sketch which 
their scout had furnished them. 


(THE case just cited is identical with 
scores of others and the point to be 
emphasized about all of them is the 
same. The height of bronze grille 
work may at first seem unimportant 
but had it extended up to the ceiling, 
access to the vault would have been 
made more difficult. It would have at 
least delayed the operation and even 
though the delay might not be longer 
than a minute, any element which de- 
lays or surprises the bandit works in 
favor of the bank. In the case of the 
bank cited a delay of a minute proba- 
bly would have forestalled the bandits, 
for just a minute after they left the 
bank two bank employees returned 
from lunch and three depositors en- 
tered. A minute’s delay might have 
saved that bank $11,000! The bank 
president saw the importance of the 
grille work and on the same day of 
the robbery, but -following it, un- 
fortunately, ordered the grille ex- 
tended to the ceiling. He had en- 
tirely overlooked this detail when the 
bank was built, 
just as hundreds 
of other bankers 
are overlooking it 
today. Just what 
effect the exten- 
sion of the grille 
work had upon 
insurance rates I 
am not prepared 
to say but I un- 
derstood that it 
lowered this 
bank’s premium. 

The arrange- 
ment of lunch 
hours was an- 
other important 
defect in this 
bank’s protective 
plans. It seems 
the height of folly 
to leave one man 
alone on duty 
during the noon 
hour, yet a study 
of bank holdups 
will disclose that 
invariably only 
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one or two employees are on duty when 
these raids occur. I do not mean to 
say that the presence of two or more 
employees will thwart every daylight 
bank holdup but they have prevented 
enough of them to justify the practice. 

A group of banks in a northwestern 
state tired of being made the targets 
of noonday holdups and hit upon an 
effective plan of stopping them. The 
banks are smal] banks and it was not 
possible to assign more than two em- 
ployees for duty at the same time 
during the lunch period. However, 
they so arranged hours that during 
the noon hour one employee was 
always sitting at a desk apparently 
occupied in reading a newspaper or 
checking accounts while the teller 
was on duty in his cage. The em- 
ployee at the desk had his finger on the 
signal button under the desk—never 
took it off while on guard. The alarm 
gong was located either in the police 
station some distance away or where 
someone to answer it was always 
available. At any rate it was far 
enough away not to be heard by ban- 
dits in the bank. 

The reason for holding the finger on 
the button is obvious. Even though 
commanded to hold up his hands, this 
employee could press the button be- 
fore obeying the command without 
tipping the bandit that he had given a 
signal. In the meantime assistance 
would be on its way, provided the 
bank is not located in one of those 
small towns where the ringing of the 
alarm is a signal for citizens and police 
officals to take to cover. And, un- 


fortunately, there are towns like that. 
Bandits seldom cut signal wires during 
daylight holdups. 


They haven’t the 


A shield of armorplate erected over the vault protects a watchman 
always on duty behind it at the West Adams State Bank, Los Angeles 
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time and it would attract too much > 
attention. 

This newspaper trick has this advan- 
tage. It deceives the bandit by mis- 
direction. Misdirection is as old as 
the art of black magic. The magician 
who directs your attention to one hand 
while performing the trick with the 
other is adept in misdirection. The 
bandit who centers his attention on 
the teller expecting him to use the sig- 
nal becomes the victim of misdirection 
when another person in the bank at- 
tracting less attention, secretly rings 
the alarm. No one is inhuman enough 
to expect a bank teller who is looking 
into the barrel of an automatic to risk 
his life by an obvious attempt to signal. 

There is also in this arrangement an 
element of surprise that has its strate- 
gic value. It is a principle of military 
tactics that surprise attacks should be 
met with surprise. The bandit always 
presumes that his well-planned attack 
will go through without a hitch. A 
minute’s delay, an alarm given secretly 
or the appearance of unexpected per- 
sons, or an unanticipated move con- 
fuses the bandit, disarranges his plan 
and increases the risk of capture or 
death. Furthermore the bandit is not 
going to kill when capture becomes 
imminent and thus add murder to his 
crime. They do it sometimes but it is 
not the rule. The odds in that event 
must always favor the pursuer. 


Vie other strategic methods are 
in effect to fight the holdup man. 
There are, for instance, the hidden 
bank guard, the concealed machine 
guns, secret signals and various kinds 
of propaganda. A small bank in a 
notoriously wicked section of New 
York City has an 
armored turret 
built over the 
teller’s cage and 
two machine gun 
barrels trained 
on the doorway. 
No one, on the 
outside, has ever 
cared to find out 
whether men are 
actually manning 
the guns. They 
might sputter 
their answer with 
lead. One of the 
largest Federal 
Reserve banks is 
noted for the fine 
sculpture which 
adorns its front 
entrance but be- 
neath the shaggy 
locks of one of the 
stone heads are 
little peepholes 
through which 
machine gun 
barrels poke their 
(Continued on page 33 
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Where Pride Goeth Before Promotion 


A Point Method of Crediting Merits and Demerits, With 
Publicity for Both, That Reduces Errors to a Minimum 


That arch-bounder, Alfred 
Jingle, Esquire, of No Hall, 
Nowhere, knew precisely what he 
was talking about when he named 
pride as a prime motivater of 
human conduct. 
Wise banks, too—or are all 
banks wise?—recognize the value 
of an appeal to pride, of the urge 
of pride, in promoting effort among 
employees. The First National 
Bank of Minneapolis is one of the 
wise ones. Perhaps in that par- 
ticular only it agrees with Mr. 
Jingle, of whom more in a minute. 
A visitor the other day noticed 
in its transit and bookkeeping de- 
partments three posted record 
sheets, designed to stir the blood 
sof members of the respective staffs 
and put them on their mettle. 
They embodied the Jingle idea. 
One presented a record of 
the number of transit items 
sorted by transit clerks daily 
‘for a week, with the week’s 
totals. At the top of the list 
was the name of Bensen, with 
a score of 10,000 items more 
than the next man. At the 
bottom had: been typed, 
‘“‘What’s the matter with 
Bensen?” and below it was 
the answer that he was all 
right, initialed by the man- 
ager of the department. 
Another sheet recorded the number 
of ‘‘missent’’ items for the same week, 
by the various groupings, sectional 
and alphabetical. The scores. ran 
from none to nineteen. Anything 
above six is accounted bad. Seven 
groups ran above six each, nine be- 
tween none and six each, and two 
rejoiced in a perfect tally of no mis- 
sents. It was put up for all to see— 
and every one of the staff knew what 
clerks handled the groups. 

In the individual and women’s 
bookkeeping department, the posted 
sheet listed members of the staff by 
name and against their names tallied 
the kind and number of errors made 
the preceding month, with total de- 
merits on a point basis and a transla- 
tion into percentages as to efficiency. 
Of the twenty-eight bookkeepers 
listed, the scores ran from 50 to 99. 
Seven made 99, and their scores were 
red-inked. 

Publicity for mistakes and for pro- 
ficiency! An appeal to pride. “Any 


man,” says Cicero, “may commit a 


: “Pete old fellow, pride!” 


By THOMAS J. MALONE 
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J. H. REED, 
Manager Transit Department 
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GRAND TOTAL------- 179,494 


What's the matter with 


Be 


A week’s record of missents, and, really, nothing seems to 


e the matter with Bensen as a sorter 


mistake, but none but a fool will con- 
tinue in it.” 

However, 
Jingle. 

It is the scene in which Mr. Pick- 
wick with fine, unselfish ardor has ex- 
posed that genial adventurer to Magis- 
trate Nupkins and his family. Jingle, 
posing as a dashing Captain Fitz- 
Marshall, had insinuated himself into 
the graces of the Nupkinses, even to 
making certain inroads into the heart 
of Miss Nupkins. Mr. Pickwick has 
denounced Jingle, present in person 
and about to be joined by his equally 
unprincipled associate, Job Trotter. 
The Nupkinses are overcome, “gloom- 
ily grand, and savagely vexed.” 

‘“*What prevents me,’ said Mr. 
Nupkins, with magisterial dignity, as 
Job was brought in, ‘what prevents me 
from detaining these men as rogues 
and impostors? It is a foolish mercy. 
What prevents me?’ 

‘Pride, old fellow, pride,’ replied 
Jingle, quite at his ease. ‘Wouldn’t do 
—no go— caught a captain, eh?—ha! 


let’s get back to Mr. 


ha! very good—husband for daughter 


—biter bit—make it public—not for 


worlds—look stupid—very?’ ”’ 

What keeps a staff on its toes, 
keyed to its best effort, besides 
the natural desire to be right? 
You have it—the repugnance to 
being shown up. “Pride, old fellow, 
pride!”’ 

The appeal is, though, only one 
of many resorts in the First’s prac- 
tice in dealing with mistakes of 
employees and training against 
their repetition. Pride goeth be 
fore a fall? Yes, but, in business, 
it often cometh before a “‘raise.”’ 
Salary increase and promotion are 
influenced by such scores as those 
presented. 

This statement will be confined 
to the bank’s methods in three 
departments—mail, transit and 
bookkeeping—as the ones in which 
the commoner mistakes most often 
occur, due partly to use of im- 
mature and less experienced help, 
to comparatively higher turnover 
and to the nature of the work itself. 
In the order named, these are said 
to be training schools for other 
departments in the bank and the 
habitual mistake-maker is likely to 
be weeded out before he reaches any 
of the others. 

Errors in listing lead in all three, 
as might be expected—that failing 
in co-ordination of mind and muscle 
exemplified by punching the wrong key. 
Then come a variety of mistakes more 
or less peculiar to each department. 


OW about missorts in the mail de- 
partment? Its head takes up such 

cases with the sorters as a group, 
citing the instance and cautioning 
against repetition. The department 
has not found a practicable method 
whereby a missort can invariably be 
traced back to the person responsible. 
Sometimes a sorter will recall that he 
made the slip, and will say so. 

“Boys,” says the head, “I’ve just 
learned that we sent a $12,000 check 
to ‘country collections’ that should 
have gone to ‘transit.’ It was de- 
layed in handling and we’ve had a 
wire about it. Now that was a bad 
boner. Wonder who pulled it?’ 

And up speaks a young sorter. “Mr. 
Forester, I can not tell a lie. I guess 
it’s on me. I did it with my little 
carelessness.” 

Some thought was given at one 
time to requiring mail sorters to stamp 
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all items, but nothing came of it be- 
cause of the slowing up that would 
have resulted. In a bank, as with 
Uncle Sam, the mails must be moved 
with speed. Speed! That’s the word 
in the mail and transit. Accuracy? 
Yes—it goes without saying. But 
speed, always; and again, speed! The 
bank experimented with an initialed 
thumb-seal for sorters, in a belief that 
definite identifying of sorters with the 
items they handled would induce 
greater care on their part, but aban- 
doned it. Better to put up with a few 
additional missorts than delay 
routings to the other depart- 
ments. 

Items in mail that are not 
clear as to destination are 
“paged”? among the different 
departments and officers until 
they find a home. Each head, 
to whom an item is referred, 
initials it before passing it on 
—thus leaving a continuous 
tieup. This initialing practice 
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places among his twenty-six little 
compartments, are competing in a 
game calling for quick thinking, nim- 
ble hands, unwavering concentration, 
muscular endurance and nerve con- 
trol. 

The range of mistakes in the transit 
department is in sorting, listing, in 
differences in group runs, in failure 
to stamp the bank’s indorsement, in 
stamping dates of payment by out- 
of-town banks against the wrong bank 
in the record book—and “‘missents.”’ 

Sorting mistakes go no further than 
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obtains with all kinds of 
papers that must be passed 
through several hands. 

With a mail run that ranges 
from, say, 165 to 240 bunches 
a day, around 250 items to 
the bunch, the First National 
has a predetermined amount 
below which it is not necessary 
to check for difference. The 
amount is tencents. For any 
difference above ten cents, : 
the bunch is held up until 
the difference is found. Of 
course, if time permits, the 
search for the difference proceeds, no 
matter how small—but not when it 
holds up progress. 
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WE MOVE on to the transit depart- 
ment. It is the hour before noon. 
Here are nearly seventy boys and 
girls—just that, all youngsters seem- 
ingly, and about equal numbers of 
each—whaling away at various tasks 
with a speed, surety and energy 
fascinating to behold. The wonder is, 
not that they make mistakes, but that 
they make so few. Here 50,000 items 
are handled in an average day, repre- 
senting a volume of five to six million 
dollars. The day after last Novem- 
ber’s election, “‘transit’’? handled 80,- 
000 items of a total volume around 
$9,000,000. Some strain on those boys 
and girls! 

A busy place this, with its scores of 
performers driving ahead in a _ har- 
mony almost orchestral. Each opera- 
tion draws from or feeds into 
some other. There is a precision, a 
definiteness about all this clatter that 


is music to the bank man. No one 
seems excited. 
No fun in business? Those. six 


sorters before their stands, each shoot- 
ing bits of paper into their proper 


Juel, Jan 


Milligan 


Strogoff 


Juel, Sara 
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A typical monthly record of each employee’s 

errors and percentage standing 
the department and are readily cor- 
rected. Differences are righted in 
the recap. The receiving bank may 
itself supply a missing indorsement 
and advise of its action. If the date- 
paid stamp is placed against the wrong 
bank, leaving a charge open against a 
bank that does not deserve it, the fact 
will be found in proving before the 
day’s close and the slip-up will have 
caused only time and worry on the 
part of its maker. But missents are 
different. 

At the First National, mailing out a 
check from the transit to the wrong 
correspondent is about the gravest 
blunder a transit clerk can commit. 
It will not be disclosed until the re- 
ceiving bank returns the check. Delay 
in payment and loss to the First on 
‘‘float”’ result. If the bank on which it 
was drawn becomes insolvent in the 
period of that unnecessary delay, the 
inconvenience or loss is still more 
serious. 

In the “‘missent”’ record reproduced 
with this article, the numbers indicate 
considerable variety in “‘good’” and 
“bad.”? With six marking the dead line 
for “‘good,’” what about those who 
score ten, eleven and nineteen? They 
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are due to hear: from the department 
manager. Sometimes merely directing 
attention to a mistake insures against 
its repetition. But even more than the 
fact of that interview with the chief is 
the knowledge that before all the staff 
one is published as a mistake-maker, 
a slacker, an under-par. 

However, the “‘missent’”’ record is 
not always to be accepted for what it 
appears. It happens to be a barometer 
of conditions in the department, and 
sometimes those conditions are abnor- 


mal and deserve condoning. Minne- | 


apolis dealt with a smallpox 
problem in the late months 
of 1924, and office forces 
everywhere in the city were 
affected by vaccinations. 
Many of the missents of that 
period were attributable to 
substitutes taking the place 
of the vaccinated or to the 
vaccinated themselves stick- 
ing to their tasks when not 
fully equal to them. 


N THE individual and 

women’s bookkeeping de- 
partment the common possible® 
errors have been analyzed and 
graded as to relative serious- 
ness on a system of points. 
Bookkeepers are checked up 
daily and a monthly record 
posted. Axel Johnson, head 
of the department, explained 
the system in an article in 
The Burroughs Clearing House 
in 1920, after a year’s trial of 
it. An additional four years 
has more than proved its value. 

The scale of demerits runs: 


Pts. 
Error in listing’. ..34 2); eee ee 1 
Switch (posting an item on the wrong 
ACCOUNT) ce ee ee eee 
Tardiness .\... 22a ae ee eee 3 
Error. in interest.4e% 2iaie cae 4 


Item posted in error (notes, bills, drafts 
and acceptances, post-dated checks, 
certified checks, checks not properly 
indorsed, checks similar to First 
National Bank’s but drawn on some 
other bank® «02350. een Pee ee 7 

Late return (clearing house items not 
accepted and not returned by book- 


keeper within a specified time)....... 10 
Difference not found by bookkeeper... .15 
Stop-payment paid by bookkeeper..... 25 


In determining merit ratings, the 
points are counted thus: 


p 
No errors—no points... ae eee 100 — 


Hoey cf 11-15 points (errors in listing 
only )E shores ik. joo eee 
Total of 16—25 points (errors in listing 


and switches only), (3. 2 eee 95 
‘Lotalois26-35' poms, 7 ves eee 90 
Total of36-45 points: ?: G7 78s" Meese 85 
sl otal of 46-55, points... Rees ee. 80 
Total of 56-65 points). aien eee ee 75 
‘LOotal‘of 66—up, points.) 5 coke eee 50 


A typical record sheet for a month 
in 1924 is reproduced. Absences, 
though tallied, are not demerited. 


Of the twenty-eight bookkeepers — 


(Continued on page 50) 
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An Adventure in Employee-Ownership 


The Plan of the Bank of Italy, the Man Behind It and What 
He Thinks of Its Practicality in Other Banking Institutions 


ius for organizing.” 
“An accomplishment un- 
paralelled in the history of banking.” 

This is the sort of replies I have re- 
ceived from well-informed San Fran- 
cisco bankers when I have asked them 
to express an opinion about the new 
employee-ownership plan which is 
being put into effect by the Bank of 
Italy. 

The replies don’t refer to the plan, 
whereby it is contemplated, perhaps 
in four or five years or even sooner, 
that the employees will control the 
majority of the bank’s stock, but to 
A. P. Giannini, the retiring president. 
In the minds of California bankers 
the Bank of Italy and Mr. Giannini, 
the man who built it, appear to be one 
and synonymous. 

This is significant. Mr. Giannini’s 
personality is woven into the very 
warp and woof of the Bank of Italy. 
It is woven into its 
remarkable growth, 
which in twenty years’ 
time has increased its 
original nest egg of 
$285,000 total re- 
sources to $340,000,- 
000; and into this latest 
development in the in- 
stitution, the employee- 
ownership plan. Those who 
know him say this is the sort 
of thing that might be ex- 
pected from Mr. Giannini. 
For this reason, the plan has not caused 
the stir among California bankers that 
it well might have caused had any 
other bank adopted it. 

“T don’t control this bank finan- 
cially, I’m not wealthy enough,” Mr. 
Giannini told me in the course of an 
interview about these new, and per- 
haps revolutionary, policies in banking 
which are being put into effect by this 
state-wide California bank. Neverthe- 
less, he has dominated the bank’s 
policies in the past and will probably 
continue to do so, if he so desires, for 
some time to come. How has he 
done it?” 

Through his genius for organizing 
and his remarkable executive ability, 
is the answer most bankers will give 
you who have watched this spectacular 
banking achievement develop. 

To see him is to become aware that 
he is a man of unusual gifts of leader- 
ship. He is at least six feet tall, broad- 
shouldered, narrow-hipped. His eyes 
have a warmth in them, and a liking 


| Faeweartax epanie he has a gen- 
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Mr. Giannini 


for his fellow beings. There is a 
litheness in his carriage. I had a good 
opportunity to study him while I was 
awaiting my turn to see him. From 
where I sat I could observe him 
through the open door of his office. 
He was on his feet, gesticulating, 
walking about, during all the time I 
waited, upwards of half-an-hour. He 
leaves sentences unfinished; he talks 
in ideas rather than words. He has 
never made a public speech and vows 
he never will. 

When it came my turn to see him, 
though there was nothing lacking in 
his cordiality, he continued to “re- 
ceive” standing up. It was an in- 
tense interview I had with him. No 
leisurely puffings of cigars, but every- 
thing right to the point. And yet he 
was not brusque. He seemed to be a 
man who is interested in what the 


other fellow thinks and has to say. 
I imagine most of his own thinking is 
in terms of action and immediate 
results. But I should say he would 
be the first to appreciate the 
carefully considered findings, the 
unbiased judgments, of a man of 
more sedative habits of thought, 
who might be his counselor or as- 
sistant. 

The sum and substance of the 
plan of employee-ownership is stated 
in one of the bank’s recent bulletins. 
Under it, “Ultimate ownership of a 
controlling interest in the capital 
stock will be acquired by 
the entire group of employees.” 
It is to be accomplished in the 
following manner: “The bank will 
set aside 40 per cent of its net profits 
at the end of each six-months’ 
period and to this amount will be 
added a sum contributed by the 
employee out of his salary. The 
total of both amounts will then 
be used to purchase Bank of Italy 
stock. Each employee 
will be entitled to such 
portion of the sum 
contributed by the 
bank as his own con- 
tribution from salary 
bears to the entire 
amount contributed by 
all employees. 

“A limit of not less 
than 3 per cent nor more than 
10 per cent of the employee’s 
annual salary, plus 1 per cent 
additional for and during each 
full calendar year after the 
completion of the first full 
year of continuous employment but in 
no event in excess of 30 per cent, has 
been fixed as the amount any individual 
may set aside for stock purchase.” 


HIS summarizes the general provi- 
sions of the plan, although there are 
many provisos and qualifications es- 
sential to its practical application. 
One noteworthy feature of it is that 
the money set aside for it is over and 
above an appropriation that has been 
made each year in the past under an 
extra compensation plan for employees 
receiving less than six thousand a year. 
This plan also provides additional extra 
remuneration for employees who are 
married and have children. Subscrip- 
tion rights for stock under the em- 
ployee-ownership plan will be based 
on this extra compensation as well as 
the straight salary received. Thus a 
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man who has a family will be awarded 
more stock in proportion to his salary 
than an employee receiving the same 
salary but without the extra compen- 
sation allowed to those who have 
dependents. 

This is significant of one of the 
purposes of the stock ownership plan, 
virtually to provide an increase in 
pay. Bank workers’ salaries and the 
salaries of office workers in general 
have not advanced since the war in 
proportion to the advance of general 
living costs and the wages of artisans 
and common labor. Partly, the em- 
ployee-ownership plan was adopted 
simply as a way of raising salaries, Mr. 
Giannini informed me. Although, 
from time to time, the bank has made 
pay increases independent of this, 
and of the extra compensation plan. 
And it is not contemplated that the 
stock-ownership plan will necessarily 
take the place of pay increases in the 
future. 

But there is this aspect to it. Not 
only does it virtually add to salaries 
the 40 per cent of the bank’s net 
profits set aside to finance the scheme, 
but it will benefit employees after 
they become stockholders by the 
amount of the increase in the value of 
the stock. And the plan has been 
adopted with this expectation. It is 
expected that the interest and effi- 
ciency of the employees in their work 
will be increased and 
a consequent increase 
brought about in the 
bank’s dividends. Natu- 
rally this will benefit 
other stock- 
holders, as well. 
It is not neces- 
sarily the intent 
of the plan that 
the employees will 
eventually own all 
the stock, Mr. 
Giannini said, but 
simply a controll- 
ing interest. 


Pees my in- 
terview was 
over, and I com- 
menced to con- 
sider Mr. Gian- 
nini’sremarks, and 
my impressions of 
him, I came to 
this conclusion: his 
interest in bank- 
ing has been con- 
sistent with his 
personality and 
special ability. It 
has been as an ex- 
ecutive. His mind 
doesn’t visualize 
banking strength 
as a pool of finan- 
cial resources, 


essentially; but as an organization of 
banking ability. He isn’t thinking 
primarily of the increased dividends 
which he fully expects to result from 
the employee-ownership plan, but of 
the increased efficiency that he ex- 
pects will be brought about—and in- 
creased satisfaction with their work, 
on the part of the bank’s officers and 
employees. 

He talked to me not only about the 
employee-ownership plan, but about 
the plan for rotation of officers which 
has been put into effect. Under this 
plan Mr. Giannini recently resigned 
the presidency of the bank and all its 
head officials have been moved up 
one. James A. Bacigalupi is now 
president, and Mr. Giannini’s control 
of the institution is exercised in- 
directly as chairman of the executive 
committee. It is apparent that this 
plan for rotation of officers is asso- 
ciated in Mr. Giannini’s mind as part 
and parcel of the employee-ownership 
plan. 

“I couldn’t have built this bank 
by myself,” Mr, Giannini told me. 
“It is only through the support I have 
received from those who have worked 
with me that I have been able to make 
headway. Now I want to make sure 
that these same men, who I know have 
the ability to carry the bank on suc- 
cessfully, stay in command. The 
plan for rotation of officers will 
achieve this result.” 

Under this plan, it might be ex- 
plained, a retiring president auto- 
matically becomes a member of the 
executive committee. Thus eventually 


The retiring president and the new, James A. Bacigalupi, admiring a bronze placque presented to 
Mr. Giannini, symbolizing the progress of the bank 
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the time will doubtless come when 
the executive committee, which is 
chosen from the directors, and which 
directly controls the general policies 
of the bank, will be dominated by 
former presidents. 

The Bank of Italy has a large 
number of depositors—500,000—more 
depositors than any other bank in the 
United States. I asked Mr. Giannini 
whether he considered this plan of 
employee-ownership adaptable to any 
bank. 

““Any bank that earns profits two 
and a half or three times in excess of 
a normal dividend,” was the reply. 

““How do you think it would work 
out in a bank that specializes in 
handling large accounts,’ I asked 
him, “such as some of the large 
metropolitan banks?” 

“I don’t see why it wouldn’t be 
applicable to any bank,”’ Mr. Giannini 
stated, “‘provided its dividends warrant 
line 


THEN asked him his opinion con- 

cerning the plan’s applicability to a 
small city bank or country bank. “If 
the dividends warrant it,’’ he stead- 
fastly replied. “But of course the 
smaller banks, as a rule,”’ he added, 
“don’t earn much in excess of a normal 
dividend. I don’t think any bank 
should undertake such a_ scheme,” 
he explained, “that earns only 7 per 
cent on its stock, but a bank that 
earns 14, 16 per cent, or higher, net 
profit, yes.” “Do you con- 
sider that there has been any 
general trend in banking in 
the direction of this 
plan adopted by the 
Bank of Italy?” I 
asked him. 
“Only this ,’’ he re- 
plied, “if we prove 
that greater efficiency 
results from this 
plan, banks that are 
now controlled by a 
few holders of large 
blocks of stock may 
have to adopt similar 
plans in order to 
meet competition.” 
It is no_ secret 
that he does believe 
this employee-owner- 
ship plan will increase 
efficiency. 
He speaks with no 
little authority. He 
is given credit for 
having built the 
largest bank west 
of Chicago, in 
the last twenty 
years, principally 
through his in- 
sight and ability 
as an execu- 
tive. Successful 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Why They Close Out Their Accounts 


A Questionnaire, Based on Analysis of Reasons for Closing, 
as a Guide to Improvement of Service in a Cleveland Bank 


O DETERMINE whether it had 
any unusual number of closeouts 


of accounts in its 
fifty-three branches due 
to any correctible faults, 
the Cleveland Trust 
Company recently con- 
ducted a_ thirty-day 
questionnaire campaign. 
Happily it developed 
that the company was 
as fortunate in this re- 
spect as the average 
large banks with whose 
closeout records the 
bank was familiar. The 
investigation brought 
out some interesting 
facts, which later were 
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he best of service can be improved. It is not easy, of course, to 

please everyone, but we are anxious to satisfy all of our customers, 
if possible. Consequently we are making a thirty-day study to learn how 
we can better our service. 

Will you be good enough to check below your reason for closing 
your account? Please do not hesitate to answer frankly, for you need 
not sign your name, 


REASON FOR CLOSING ACCOUNT 
C1 Leaving town? fe] Leaving Neighborhood? 
lal Service unsatisfactory? (in what respect) 


Name of new banking connection. (either local or out-of-town) 
Reason for choosing that bank. 


[|] Did the advertising of the other bank {| Other bank requiring deposit to sup- 


influence you to change? port new loan? C] old loan? C] 
Was a higher rate of interest offered? 


L) 
C] Was there any other special induce- 
ment? 


Location more convenient? 


Two stated as their reasons the desire 
for higher interest. 


One depositor 
complained of “‘trouble 
getting checks cashed.” 
One depositor stated, as 
his reason for with- 
drawing to another bank, 
“the way you figure 
interest.” 

The remaining 133 
withdrawals stated the 
following reasons: 

Fifty said they needed 
the money. 

Four said other banks 
required the deposit to 
support loans. 

Ten said they needed 
the money because they 


utilized to improve 
service and_ stimulate 
the bank employees to 
the ideals of service. 

A special question- 
naire card was pre- 
pared for the purpose, listing every 
conceivable reason for closing an 
account. As a depositor closed out 
an account in any of the branches, the 
teller handed him the card with the 
request to check his reason. The de- 
positor was not required to sign the 
card or hand it to the bank teller, but 
simply to deposit the card at his free 
will in a conveniently located box. 
Consequently, a greater percentage of 
replies were received than would or- 
dinarily be possible. In all, 578 cards 
were turned in during the thirty-day 
period. 

Special care was exercised in word- 
ing the questionnaire. 

“The best of service can be im- 
proved,” was the introduction to 
the questionnaire. “‘It is not easy, of 
course, to please everyone, but we are 
anxious to satisfy all of our customers, 
if possible. Consequently we are mak- 
ing a thirty-day study to learn how we 
can better our service. 

““Will you be good enough to check 
below your reason for closing your 
account? Please do not hesitate to 
answer frankly, for you need not sign 
your name.” 

The depositor was asked to check 
any of the following reasons for 
closing out the account: 

‘Leaving town?” 

“Leaving neighborhood?” 

“Service unsatisfactory (in what 
respect)?” 

He was then asked to name his new 
banking connection, if any, and to 


Were you solicited by that bank's 
officers? C] Employee? [| 


al Have others of your family 
accounts there? 


offered? 


check any of the following reasons for 
choosing that bank: 

“Did the advertising of the other 
bank influence you to change?” 

‘Was a higher rate of interest of- 
fered?” 

“Was there any other special in- 
ducement?”’ 

‘Were you solicited by that bank’s 
officers? Employees?” 

‘Have others of your family ac- 
counts there?” 

“Other bank requiring deposit to 
support new loan? Old loan?” 

‘“Tocation more convenient?” 

“Did the recommendation of a 
friend cause you to change?” 

‘‘Was any special service rendered 
or offered?” 

It is interesting to analyze the 
reasons checked on the 578 cards 
turned in. Of this number, 216 de- 
positors stated that they withdrew 
accounts because they were leaving 
the neighborhood. However, of these 
216 replies, 53 stated that they trans- 
ferred their accounts to other branches 
of the Cleveland Trust Company, or 
transferred their deposits to other ac- 
counts in the same bank. The reason, 
“Leaving Town,” was stated by 222 
or 38 per cent of the depositors who 
closed. 

Only seven out of the 578 complained 
of unsatisfactory service. Of this num- 
ber, but three stated that the dollar 
charge for carrying checking accounts 
under $100 average monthly balance 
was responsible for the withdrawals. 


ie} Did the recommendation of a friend 
cause you to change? 


[Ay Was any special service rendered or 


were out of work. 

Five said they re- 
quired cash to finance 
home building. 

Twelve withdrew be- 
cause they wanted to 
deposit in other banks. 

Among the other reasons were, re- 
fusal of loan, buying a machine, dis- 
banding of club, need for vacation 
money, to close estate, investing money, 
need of clothes, deceased and illness. 

“The result,’ said I. I. Sperling, 
publicity manager of the bank, after 
studying the replies brought out by 
the investigation, “was a_ bird’s-eye 
of the economic situation, a gratifying 
disclosure that many of our closeouts 
were merely transfers to other of our 
branches and a stimulating effect on 
the morale of the tellers who were put 
on their mettle to render better service. 

‘‘After a month’s questionnaire of 
this sort,” Mr. Sperling said, “we 
used the same method for collecting 
suggestions from customers. Many 
situations and services were improved 
as a consequence.” 


Una LON boxes were placed in 
all branches, ‘conveniently located, 
and the previous policy of anonymity 
was followed. Here are some of the 
suggestions submitted by Cleveland 
Trust Company depositors: 

‘Your service couldn’t be better.” 

“Supply some pens that will write 
without stuttering.” 

“Suggest that branch deposits be 
made at any receiving window.” 

‘“‘A few chairs to sit on while waiting 
—persons often feel tired or sick.” 

‘Perfectly suited— nicest branch here 
in the city.” 


“Provide a bulletin board above 
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your marble wainscot on side of wall 
next to the clock, for posting such 
posters as ‘Citizens Military Camp,’ 
etc.—a bulletin board, in other words, 
for notices and news of importance 
other than your own advertising.” 

““Keep payroll slips on desks.” 

“*A letter slotin one of the two doors.” 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that some of the suggestions 
had already been adopted at com- 
pany’s branches for some time, but 
seemingly some depositors were not 
aware of them. This is illustrated by 
the suggestion that branch deposits be 
accepted at any receiving window. This 
practice has long been followed by the 
Cleveland banking institution. In 
many banks there are excellent special 
services, and it is a question whether 


Four Epochs in Colorado=An Anniversary Theme | 


DENVER bank getting ready to 

celebrate its twentieth anniver- 
sary cast about for an advertising 
method distinct from the customary 
anniversary booklet. This bank—the 
United States National of Denver— 
had no display windows, so anniversary 
advertising through that medium was 
out of the question. 

The bank did possess, however, a 
spacious and beautiful lobby. The 
final advertising decision was to stage 
here a series of exhibits depicting the 
history of Colorado. The idea was 
novel. Whether or not people could 
be induced to walk into the bank to 
view the display, in sufficient numbers 
to justify the advertising idea, re- 
mained to be determined. Of course, 
if they would enter, right there would 
be a mighty valuable feature of the 
method of advertising. 

When the first exhibit 


was an- 
nounced, visitors flocked in such 
numbers, the number 


increasing from day to 
day, that bank literature 
stacked on a table in 
front of the display 
booth just melted away, 
for all that there was 
no fewer than seven 
different pieces. It was 
soon apparent that even 
the storeroom supply of 
publicity matter would 
be exhausted within two 
weeks. 

“Prehistoric Animals 
in Colorado,”’ the initial 
display, made a hit. 
How authentic edu- 
cators regarded it and 
the piece of descriptive 
matter written by Allan 
Herrick, advertising 
manager, may be 
gathered from the fact 
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all depositors and prospective cus- 
tomers are familiar with these special 
services, and whether these services 
should not be more extensively adver- 
tised. It gave the bank a cue for 
some of its advertising. 

Shortly after the completion of 
the thirty-day investigation and the 
receipt of suggestions, Mr. Sperling 
drafted the following letter, which he 
sent to every branch manager: 

“You will be interested in the en- 
closed tabulation of the results of 
our one-month experiment with closed- 
out accounts. It is interesting to note 
that the findings confirm our belief 
that many of the close-outs are merely 
transfers to other Cleveland Trust 
branches. This also bears out the 
conviction that the Cleveland Trust 
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that numerous bodies of students, 
including two junior high schools, 
made special visits to the bank. 

Showmanship was much in evidence 
in the preparation of this display, and 
its success demonstrated a first prin- 
ciple of showmanship—namely, that 
“going over’ occurs when visitors talk 
so glowingly to their friends that the 
friends visit—and tell their friends. 

“Prehistoric Animals,’ showed a 
marshy vista much like many to be 
seen in modern days in the Everglades 
of Florida. There were palm trees, 
rank vegetation, a tiny lake—and a 
giant prehistoric animal—name_ not 
given. Realism was thrown over the 
whole through very clever lighting 
effects. Visitors actually felt them- 
selves looking at the real prehistoric 
Colorado. 

The display beoth or stage, was 
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Company has long had—that is, that | 
convenience is the thing people seek | 


in their banking. 
“Another interesting sidelight is 


the bird’s-eye view of the economic | 


situation which these cards afford. 


The majority of the close-outs were | 
caused by lack of work or covered by | 


the statement ‘need the money.’ 


“The most gratifying thing is the | 


lack of criticism, except in one or 
two cases, and these mention ‘refusal 
of loan.’ 


the service. 

“These findings are all interesting 
but even if they led us to no con- 
clusions, the experiment has had the 


moral effect of stimulating the ideal of | 


service throughout the organization.”’ 


erected in the center of the bank’s 
lobby over the central check desk. 
The floor and framework of the booth 
were wood; all other parts were beaver- 
board. Two special electric cables 
were brought direct from the bank’s 
fuse box, entering the booth through 
a ventilator outlet under the check 
stand. Concealed on either side of 
the booth interior were 1000-watt 
stage lights. There were three bat- 
teries of footlights, one in front, one 
in the middle, and the third at the back 
of the “‘stage.”’ 


HE side lights were amber, a color 

selected to conceal inevitable defects 
of workmanship which a white light 
would disclose. The front footlights 
were blue, the back lights pink. The 
pink lights perhaps did the most to 
create illusion. They threw a very 
realistic and lurid glow on the lake in 
the background. The front blue lights 
contrasted with them, 
and gave a glow to the 
foreground. 

Finally, there was 
gauze across the entire 
front of the booth. It 
was purple and practi- 
cally invisible. 

At the front of the 
‘stage,’ at floor level, 
a large card gave the 
caption. 

*“PREHUIS@GORALCG 
COLORADO. In dim, 
prehistoric days great 
marshy swamps and 
tropical vegetation cov- 
ered Colorado. Here 
lived strange sea and 
land animals whose 
bones now lie buried 
deep beneath the rocks 
of later periods. Our oil 
wells are today tapping 
(Continued on page 37) 
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In a great many cases people | 
have gone out of their way to praise | 
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| With the Camera 


; auein oeinn ; ; SS ; COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 
> Peouare For CRs ere : haw This iron strongbox, one of the prized 
— . asat possessions of the Pennsylvania His- 
m1 Tt : 


: ae torical Society, was built for Robert 
fiub TOW : Morris, of Philadelphia, one of Amer- 
ica’s first financiers, during the Amer- 
ican Revolution. The society recently 

celebrated its 100th anniversary 


An electrically operated window display promoted 

the 1925 Christmas Club of the Central Trust 

Company of Illinois in Chicago. All the small 
figures in the display were in motion 


Below sy ie bile lew sapere pecrerecy of a 
: ; 4 ; “ss A : reasury, honors the memory of Alexander 
On the right: Another Christmas Club idea used ; , a a Hamilton, first Secretary of ihe Treasury, by 
by the Cleveland Trust Company—a ‘‘Shop Early placing a wreath on his monument in Wash- 
poster accepted and placed in their store windows Sr ington on the occasion of the 168th anniver- 
by neighborhood merchants co-operating with all ; € | sary of his birth 

the bank’s branches ary 


and open & 
Christmas Clup Account 
at your neighborhood 
Cleveland Trust Bank 


Left: Try this on your tall 
building next year—illu- 
minated windows fashion- 
ing the design of the tree 
while the rest of the house 
stays dark at the First 
Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee. The row of 
Christmas trees along the 
river front were kept 
trimmed and lighted for 
three weeks 


Below: The Administra- 
tive Committee of the 
American Bankers _ Asso- 
ciation, headed by William 
E. Knox, president, pays 
its respects to President 
Coolidge. The committee 
also called on _ various 
Treasury and Federal Re- 
serve Board officials and 
the chairman of con- 
gressional banking and 
currency committees 
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A. New Home for a New Working Plan 


A Boston Bank Builds Its New Building Around the Unit System 
of Operation Adapted to Meet Needs Peculiar to New England 


HEN the First National Bank 

y y of Boston moved last .Septem- 

! ber it not only changed to a 

new building that has become in New 

England a sort of norm or standard of 

all that a modern business building 

should be, but it changed to a new 

system of handling banking routine 

that has proved a time-saver as well 
as a good will builder. 

An unusual test of this new unit 
system came on November 1. This 
happened to fall on Saturday, and 
thus combined in one the end of the 
week, the first of the month, pay day, 
and a short banking day. Under for- 
mer conditions in the old building on 
Federal Street, it was a rare Saturday 
when there was not a jam, with ten to 
fifteen people lined up at each teller’s 
window most of the morning. 

But in the new building, on Satur- 
day, November 1, 1924, though cus- 
tomers came in at the rate of one every 
five seconds, 2,161 persons within the 
three hours, their business was dis- 
patched so quickly that there was no 
sign of congestion or delay. About 
2,000 of these callers made for the re- 
ceiving-paying tellers’ windows but 
at no time during the forenoon were 
there more than five people in line at 
any one window, and the average was 
much lower. It was a record three- 
hour day, and furnished a peak test of 
the new system. 

This system is a modification of the 
customary unit. system, adapted to 
meet the particular needs of this bank. 
Boston is the clearing house -for all 
New England, and_ the _ largest 
bank in Boston is naturally 
called upon to look after a 
fairly big slice of this* busi- 
ness. ‘The banks in Boston 
have not only an unusual 
volume of clearings of 
New England checks, 
but also a larger vol- 
ume of coupons, on 
the average, than the 
banks in other cities. 

It was, therefore, 
not practicable to pick 
up a unit system ready 
made, though First 
National representatives 
visited New York and 
Chicago, and investigated 
various. applications of the unit 
system in those cities. As a 
result they were able to build a 
system that would fit perfectly into 
Boston conditions. This arrangement 
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divides the tellers’ windows into eight 
units, and distributes among these 
units the 22,306 accounts of Main Office 
depositors. Each unit is a complete 
bank, consisting of three windows at 
which each teller is empowered both 
to receive deposits and to pay checks, 
two proving clerks, five bookkeepers, 
three statement clerks, and the unit 
head. At present only two tellers are 
assigned to a unit, making the total 
staff of each thirteen; but there is a. 
floating force to assist in rush periods, 
and generally on Saturdays all three 
windows of each unit are busy. 
Individual accounts are distributed 
among seven of the units according to 
an alphabetical arrangement as fol- 
lows: 
Unit 1 
Unit 2 
mats peace all depositors from 


PN Atoy, 130k 
D 
HA 


Unit 5.....all depositors from LU to PA 
Unit 6 all depositors from PE to SP 
Unit 7 all depositors from SQto Z 


all depositors from 
all depositors from BU to 
E to 


Unit 8 is a special unit designed to 
care for brokers’ accounts, and ac- 
counts of cities and towns. It will also 
handle deposits and checks for ac- 
count of city branches and corre- 
spondents, and in addition will make 
all certifications. 

A distinctive feature of the Boston 
unit system is the inclusion of book- 
keeping operations in each unit. In 


A view of the two-storied vaults in the basement 
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many banks where paying and re- 
ceiving functions have been unified, 
the bookkeeping functions have been 
kept separate and concentrated in a 
separate unit serving all the others. 
It has been argued that to keep books 
individually for each unit and within 
each unit would not prove economical. 
But the management of the First 
National in Boston felt that it was 
right there, in the bookkeeping organ- 
ization and activities, that much of the 
congestion originated. In the old bank 
the bookkeeping department was up 
on the fifth floor, Every item had to 
go from the tellers down on the street 
floor up to the fourth floor to be proved, 
and, after proving, to the fifth floor to 
be entered on the books. Not only did 
every item have to travel these long 
distances, but the very volume of rec- 
ords and operations made quick proy- 
ing and entry difficult. A credit might 
be at any one of dozens of places in 
the room, and the average time con- 
sumed per item was considerable. 
Every big city bank knows what 
this problem is, for it is fairly universal. 


HE way the Boston bank has got 
around it is by eliminating these long 
distances and bringing the bookkeep- 
ing and all other routine operations 
downstairs in close proximity to the 
tellers. Each unit is complete in the 
fullest sense of the term, combining in 
one grouping all the functions—re- 
ceiving, paying, proving, bookkeeping. 
Specialized upon a selected number of 
the accounts, the entire personnel of 
the unit has been able to give 
closer and more individual atten- 

tion to each depositor. Com- 

pact within a small space 

back of the tellers’ wickets, 

the system has largely 

eliminated waste mo- 

tion. Items no longer 

have to travel up- 

stairs, nor very far on 

the same floor. If a 

customer comes to the 

right window with his 

deposit, his credit 

travels in a straight 

line for a few feet— 

_ never more than” thirty 

feet, and usually much less. 

‘/ Of course, there is a certain 
“if? to this, hinted at above. 

The smooth working of the sys- 
tem is dependent upon the co- 
operation of customers. Human nature 
is human, and that means that 
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individuals can’t be standardized. 
Some will rush up to the first 
free window, irrespective of their 
alphabetical arrangement. The 
bank has instructed all tellers to 
serve any customer who comes, 
but as it takes longer to get 
service at an odd window than 
at the one assigned to him, a 
customer who is not co-operating 
with the system soon finds it to 
his interest to do so. Tellers 
are proficient in the ways of sug- 
gesting this tactfully to clients. 
During the first week or two it 
was necessary to offer these 
suggestions frequently, but now 
most depositors have become 
educated to the system and ap- 
preciate it as a time saver. 


HEN an item comes to one 
window that belongs to an- 
other, it is sent up to the 
general settlement department 
on the second floor. This de- 
partment clears it back to the 
proper unit. Sucha transaction 
not. only involves a_ longer 
journey in this clearing and 
transfer between the two units, 
but requires also three listings 
of the item as compared with 
two listings when the entire 
transaction is handled within 
the one unit. 
This general settlement de- 


Upper right—The entrance to the offices. 

Above—A long Arcade, vaulted like the 

nave of a Romanesque church, flanked a 

by tellers’ windows built in. Right—The ——. 

customers’ lobby, quiet, like a recess, 

and comfortable, provided with desks, 
tables, and writing materials 


partment on the second floor 
handles incoming clearings, out- 
going clearings, mail deposits and all 
transit matters, in addition to being a 
central clearing house for all units and 
for the nine branches of the bank. 

One wholesome outcome of the in- 
stallation of the unit system here is 
the praise it has received from the 
tellers and other employees. The men 
like the new organization of work, and 
have been quick to say so and to show 
their attitude by their hearty co- 
operation. 

It was necessary at first to do some 
training. Men who before had been 
machine operatives had to be trained 
to this new idea of working in a small 
unit. Three or four of the more ex- 
' perienced tellers, who were thoroughly 
‘steeped in the workings of the new 
system, spent much of their first week 
in the new building as coaches, steer- 
ing the other man into the new ways. 
But the staff caught on quickly. A 
week of coaching was all that was 
necessary. Within a couple of weeks 
the new system was functioning per- 
fectly, every man working not only 
intelligently but with a new and vital 
interest in his work. 

As one of the executive staff ex- 
plained, the very fact that each unit 
is a compact whole, gives every em- 
ployee in the unit a close contact with 
the banking processes and a sense of 


his own place in_ these 
processes. He is no longer 
a mechanical cog in a big 
organization. His 
work acquires mean- 
ing, significance. He 
knows where each 
item of the business 
originates, and 
where it goes. He 
knows he has to 
settle up each night, 
and is naturally in- 
terested in doing his 
work right. 

I asked this ex- 
ecutive if the com- 
bining of receiving 
and paying functions in one teller had 
any effect on his efficiency. A banker 
in New York had criticized the com- 
bination of receiving and paying, say- 
ing that it slowed up the work of the 
teller and introduced more chances for 
mistakes than the specialized job. 


Apes executive answered that this 
was far from the case in their experi- 
ence. Giving the teller both functions 
put him on his mettle, made his work 
less mechanical, more interesting, made 
him more alert and quick-witted. The 
records plainly show that customers 
are more quickly served under the 
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present arrangement than they were 
before—though of course this is a re- 
sult of the system as a whole and not 
of any one feature. 

But with a smaller clientele to serve, 
each teller can become personally 
acquainted with his customers, and 
add to his routine service a personal 
touch that is impossible where thou- 
sands of depositors come to the same 
windows indiscriminately. 

The whole effect of the new system 
upon the bank’s personnel has been 
most wholesome. Those who re- 
garded themselves as mere routine 
workers under the old arrangement, 
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The main entrance on Milk Street 


find in the unit system an opportunity 
for individual ambition and effort. 
The system makes it possible to com- 
pare results and reward individual 
proficiency. Each unit’s work is 
checked up daily. There is a lot of 
competition among the units, and 
naturally a very close co-operation 
among the men within a unit. The 
last unit to finish each day has to 
stand for a good bit of friendly 
raillery, and you can guess that there 
is some lively hustling to escape that 
unwelcome distinction. 

The unit system reflects the purpose 
of the bank to give an intimate quality 
to its service to customers. In fact, 
the new building in its design, layout, 
and equipment has the same objective 
—to afford the customer the intimate 
personal contact usually experienced 
in a small bank, at the same time 
providing the many facilities which 
only a large bank can furnish. 

You come into the building from the 
main entrance on Milk Street. The 
main banking floor is half a flight up. 
The trust department is on the floor 
below, half a flight down. The 
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savings department is also 
on this lower floor. The 
vault is a two-story affair in 
the basement. Altogether 
the bank occupies four 
floors and the basement. 
The eight upper floors are 
rented to outsiders for 
business offices. 


HE distinctive feature 

of the building, from the 
standpoint of banking, is 
the main floor. You come 
up the short stairs from 
the entrance and find your- 
self in a great high-ceilinged 
room. Straight ahead of 
you it opens into a long 
arcade, vaulted like the 
naye of a Romanesque 
church. On either side of 
you the high room extends 
to the outer walls which 
are lighted by great arched 
windows glazed with cathe- 
dral glass. And back of 
you, over the entrance, is 
another vaulted space, in 
height and width the same 
as the arcade, but much 
more shallow. It has the 
appearance of an apse or 
recess, and is a quiet place 
apart reserved as a cus- 
tomers’ lobby, provided 
with desks, tables, chairs, 
and writing materials. 


about the floor of the high- 
ceilinged room. All of the 
officers except the president 
are out here in the open, 
easy of access to any cus- 
tomer. The wall spaces in this im- 
mense room, which is 100 feet long, 
46 feet wide, and 45 feet from floor to 
ceiling, are decorated with four mural 


Officers’ desks are dotted. 
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paintings by N..C. Wyeth—wonder- 
fully colorful pictures of ships, and 
representing their evolution from the 
Phoenician galley to the modern 
tramp steamer. 

The arcade is only 28 feet wide, and 
at first glance one might mistake it for 
the lobby of an office building. But 
walk down it and you find instead of 
elevators a series of grilled windows, 
and behind the windows, tellers, clerks, 
bookkeepers, desks, ledger safes, all 
the paraphernalia of a banking office. 
These are the units. 

There are no projecting counter- 
screens — simply these arched and 
bronze-barred windows cut into the 
stone walls. Undoubtedly one of the 
elements in the success of the unit 
system here is the physical layout. 
There is the greatest possible co- 
ordination of functions with a result- 
ing compactness and economy of space. 
The public quarters are centered and 
reached by entrances at either end of 
the arcade. Placed on each side of this 
public lobby are the office quarters of 
the units, with plenty of window light, 
and in close proximity to the officers 
and the clerical departments. 

Over the unit quarters are two 
mezzanine floors on each side of the 
arcade—an arrangement for utiliza- 
tion of space for office purposes with- 
out in any way skimping it for public. 

The proof of the efficiency of this 
equipment and organization is that it 
works. The record I have cited—that 
of November 1, 1924—is by no means 
an isolated case. Day after day the 
routine of the bank has gone forward 
without congestion or friction. Over- 
time, which used to be habitual in 
many departments, has been cut to a 
minimum. And customers are having 
demonstrated to them that a largé 
city bank can be human and friendly 
as well as modern and efficient. 


Ideas and Holidays in Houston 


THE banks in Houston, Texas, have 
found that they can safely and 
profitably employ loanable funds in 
handling automobile paper. Practi- 
cally all the banks in the city make a 
feature of this class of business. In 
several cases, they have special win- 
dows at which the automobile pur- 
chasers make payments. 

The contracts are discounted and 
guaranteed by the dealers. In some 
cases brokerage plus interest is charged; 
and in other cases straight interest 
alone. The accounting for the pay- 
ments is simplified so as to keep down 
the cost of handling. A control is kept 
of the total that is under discount by 
each dealer. If any payment goes 
four days past due, the paper is 
charged back to the dealer. 


HE South Texas Commercial Na- 

tional Bank of Houston, Texas, 
submits to each officer the carbon 
copies of all letters written from the 
bank the previous day. In this man- 
ner, every officer is kept in touch with 
what is being done by the other mem- 
bers of the official family, and there is 
an opportunity for constructive criti- 
cism whenever the system discloses 
that letters are not clear or do not 
reflect the bank’s policy. 


ee official family of the South 
Texas Commercial National Bank 
dedicates one or two holidays a year 
to the service of the bank. On these 
holidays they assemble to give unin- 
terrupted attention to a review of the 
loans and lines of credit being extended. 
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Notable in the Run of Advertising 


A Tabloid Review of Some of the Best in the Month’s Grist 
of Newspaper Advertisements and Booklets for the Banks 


competition among banks there 

is a growing rivalry in bank ad- 
vertising. I mean banks seem to be 
vying with one another in the effort 
to produce strong and unusual adver- 
tisements. It is a healthy competi- 
tion and I believe the results are 
beneficial for all concerned. 

Four particularly striking adver- 
tisements are reproduced—those of 
the Detroit Trust Company, the 
Dexter Horton National Bank of 
Seattle, the Manufacturers National 
Bank of Troy and the Fidelity Trust 
Company of Baltimore. 

Space limitations prevent showing 
more advertisements but perhaps ver- 
bal descriptions will suffice. 

An advertisement of the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Buffalo asks “Do 
you carry all the insurance you 
should?” 
for life insurance. 


(): ACCOUNT of the increasing 


and gives strong arguments 
The only tie-up 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
9 Hanover Street, New York City 


with the trust company is a line at 
the bottom reading “Trustee your in- 
surance—either with -an_ insurance 
company or a trust company.” 

‘“*The Bank Behind the Bale”’ is the 
title of an advertisement of the 
Murchison National Bank, Wilming- 
ton, N. C. The illustration is a bale 
of cotton with the bank’s building as 
a background, and is appropriate in 
view of the Murchison’s long expe- 
rience in financing cotton. 

The element of timeliness is featured 
by many bank advertisers. T'wowomen 
bank ad writers who have recently 
sent me good examples are Miss Minnie 
A. Buzbee of the Hennepin County 
Savings Bank, Minneapolis, and Mrs. 
George D. Urquhart for the Virginia 
Trust Company of Richmond, Va. 

A “Blue Sky Anthology” is a 


splendid parody on the “Spoon River 
Anthology.” It was written by Sam 
P. Judd, publicity manager of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, St. Louis, 
and appeared in a five-column adver- 
tisement of that institution. It should 
save lots of money for unwary inves- 
tors. 

Florida cities and Florida banks 
are becoming good advertisers and 
they certainly have something to ad- 
vertise. 

To call the attention of northern 
capitalists to the fact that Florida now 
prohibits state income and inheritance 
taxes, the Florida National Bank of 
Jacksonville published a _ good-sized 
advertisement to that effect in leading 
northern newspapers shortly after the 
tax amendment to the Florida con- 
stitution was passed. 

The First National Bank of Tampa 
occasionally publishes advertisements 
about local industries. A recent one 


“Any Port In A Storm” For Your Family? 


by times of stress ships are frequently forced to put in at the nearest 

port. It may not be the best port, the safest port, the port of des- 
tination. Yet rather than face the dangers of the open sea the ship 
must find a refuge. 
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In like manner many families, bereft of the protection of a Will or 
NATIONAL BANK OF 


the guidance of an experienced Executor and Trustee, are forced to 
seek safety in the first refuge that comes to hand. Litigation, mis- 
management and unwise investments often wreck the fortunes thus 


handled. 


If you do not want to expose your family to such dangers you should 
have your lawyer write your Will, and name this conservative insti- 
tution as your Executor and Trustee. 


DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $5,000,000 


SEATTLE is pleased to announce the 
formal opening of its new banking 
home in the néw DEXTER HORTON 
Building, Second Avenue and Cherry 
Street, with a 


Public Reception 
Saturday, December 20th 
between the hours of 2 and 10 p.m. 
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Opposite Post Office, Detroit, Mich. = 7 
Safe deposit boxes for rent, $4.00 a year and up Detroit Trust Safe Deposit Company 


An attention-compeller and an opening of a new banking home 
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Ancient and 
Modern Troy 


Ancient Troy is famous chiefly be- 
cause of its poetic story as told by 
Homer and Virgil. 


Modern Troy is known far and wide 
as a city of diversified industries, but 
especially for the fact that it manu- 
factures ninety per cent. of all the 
collars made in the United States. 


The Manufacturers National Bank, true to its name, co-operates with 
local manufacturers and strives continually to spread abroad the fair 


name of our city. 


REL 


MAIN OFFICE 
Franklin Square 


NATIONAL 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF 'TROY 


Excavations on the site of Ancient Troy 


Reproduced from Wee ee ncie 
epecial permission of Cc. 


story by 
ath ‘e eneaoas 
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PEOPLES OFFICE 
604 Second Avenue 


These advertisements 
the wide va- 


“Organized to Serve the People” 
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headed ‘Florida Fertility the World 
Around” read: 


It is interesting to speculate upon the 
vast aggregate of increased soil fertility 
around the world which results from 
Florida’s great phosphate industry and 
Tampa’s active work in distributing the 
product. 

Florida produces more phosphate than 
all the other states together. Tampa ships 
more phosphate than any other port in the 
world. 

The First National Bank has been 
privileged to co-operate in the develop- 
ment of this business as it has in the case 
of many others since its establishment here 
more than a generation ago. It would be 
glad of the opportunity to co-operate with 
you. 


The cartoon idea is used once in a 
while by the Bankers Trust Company 
of Knoxville, Tenn. A recent one with 
the rather unconventional: heading 
“59,269 Cuss Words!’ appeared Satur- 
day afternoon and had rented eleven 
safe deposit boxes by noon Monday. 

The day after election the Franklin 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, ran an 
ad illustrated by the picture of a big 
steam whistle going off full blast. The 
message was: 


“NOW THEN—ALL TOGETHER!” 


Yesterday the voters of America settled 
the question as to the national adminis- 
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“>, (even minutes 
S In the Course of 
a Banking Hour 


oe) 


—and the playground 


was assured 


The depositor was in a hurry. He was the treasurer of 
a charitable organization whose finances were handled by 


the Fidelity. The organization needed immediate funds 


in order to purchase a piece of real estate. 


You can have the money,” said the officer after review- 
ing the proposal. “Your bonds are ample security.” 


It had taken just seven minutes to assure a playground 


, which will bring happiness to scores of children. 


Fidelity Ti 


Open a Bank Account at the Fidelity 


FLD 


ROE.S (OSU Ry CeEss 


Out-of-the-ordinary bank advertising 


tration at Washington for the next four 
years. 

Business and industry can now proceed 
with the work at hand. and there is plenty 


of it to do. 

Philadelphia, “The World’s Greatest 
PLS aere boasts 50 miles of smoke- 
stacks. 


No other city in America holds greater 
promise for the future than our own. 

The Franklin Trust Company stands 
ready now as it has in the past, to co- 
operate 100 per cent with Philadelphia’s 
forward-looking upbuilders—stands ready 
to serve the best interests of the community 
whenever and wherever possible. 

We are ready to help make a great 
Philadelphia even greater. 


Worth-while bank booklets and 
other printed. matter that have re- 
cently come to my attention include: 
‘“Turning the Pages of History” a 
booklet reproducing a series of histori- 
cal advertisements compiled and writ- 
ten by Thomas D. Mays for the 
Security Bank & Trust Company of 
Charleston, W. Va. 

“Southwest Washington — Yester- 
day and Today,’ a superb brochure 
put out by the American Security and 
Trust Company upon the opening of its 
new Southwest Branch building. 

“Industries that are Making Stam- 
ford Famous,” a series of advertise- 
ments published by the First Stam- 


TRUST COMPANY 


Charles and Lexington Streets 


ford National Bank, Stamford, Conn., 
giving valuable information concern- 
ing local industries. 

*‘Bank Where You Work,” a booklet 
put out by the Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings, New York City, to describe 
its method of conducting savings clubs 
for employees of various business 
houses and organizations. 


When the Security Trust Company 
of Detroit, announced the formal open- 
ing of its new building February 2 in 
the Sunday newspapers of February 1, 
most of the other banks in Detroit 
bought large display space on the 
same day to congratulate the Security 
on its progress and the achievement 
of its handsome new home for further 
well-deserved expansion of its service 
and business. This is a manifestation 
of the kind of good will among com- 
petitors in the same town that is 
commendable and enduring. 

Within recent years the outward 
appearance of Detroit’s financial center 
has enjoyed many notable changes 
and improvements. On the corner, 
adjoining the Security’s building on 
Griswold Street, the First State Bank 
is completing a new home that will be 
opened soon. 
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Liked by the men and women who use it 


The PROTECTOGRAPH 


guards 


HE attitude of the office force 

toward an office appliance is, 
quite sensibly, being considered by 
business executives today. Besides 
doing thoroughly the job for which 
it is intended, an office appliance 
should operate so smoothly, so ac- 
curately, and so speedily that to 
use it is a pleasure! 


Which explains the wide accep- 


tance of the Todd Protectograph 


the amount line, the heart of the check, at which 
the forger strikes first; for with indelible ink it 


shreds the amount in two colors into the very 
fibre of the paper. 


It eliminates all possibility 


of raising the amount by “pen changing’’—the 
clever method that does not need erasures. The 
work of the Protectograph is speedy and neat. 


among the country’s leading busi- 
ness houses today! 

The Protectograph gives unques- 
tioned check protection because it 
shreds the amount in two colors 
into the very fibre of the paper. 


And, in addition, certain models 
write two words. at a time! They 
concentrate long amounts in a short 
line! The speed and ease of opera- 
tion of the Protectograph cut down 


the time consumed in writing checks 
—represent an actual saving in 
dollars and cents in office routine. 

Protection plus speed—nowhere 
can you find them more efficiently 
joined than in the Protectograph! 

Write on your letterhead for de- 
tailed information on the Todd Sys- 
tem of Check Protection. Todd 
Protectograph Co., Inc., 1186 
University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


The Protecto- 
graph, it is esti- 
mated, elimi- 
nates at least 
one-third of all 
check frauds by 
preventing 
raised amounts. 
The Protecto- 
graph is made 
in a variety of 
standard mod- 
els, one for 
every type of 
business, priced 


Todd Checks, with 
their patented self- 
cancelling features, 
eliminate another 
one-third of possible 
check losses by pre- 
venting change of 
payee’s name, date 
and number and 
“counterfeiting.” 
Todd checks are de- 
signed for business 
and personal use. 
They are reasonable 


in price—even ins, 


Standard For- 
gery Bonds 
cover the re- 
maining check- 
fraud possi- 
bilities, namely, 
forgery of 
signature and 
forgery of en- 
dorsement. 
Qualified Todd 
users receive 
standard poli- 
cies at the most 
advantageous 


from $37.50 up. small quantities. 2. discounts. 
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TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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Fewer Business Failu 


When a man applies for life insurance a physician ex; 
his body. If he is a “good risk’? he is_accepted. PB} 
with a recommendation as to diet and exercise. 


A customer applies for a business loan. You as afr 
banker examine not only his financial statement, bv 
his methods of business management. You questii 
organization, and his methods of production and sales. | 


You know where weakness means danger. Given th 
you can usually tell if any part of a business needs revi) 
management. But are your customers always prepa 
answer your questions? Do they always know the cont 
facts in their own business problems? Urge them to regis 
the Kardex Institute reports on business management me 


Kardex Institute is an organization of business 
specialists for research and educational work on busi- 
ness management. Its aim is to minimize the risks of 
business. By endowment it is free from the necessity 
of financial return. 


The executive board of Kardex Institute, a $100,000 
group of experts in business management, draws 
business ideas and experiences from the entire world 
through the Kardex organization of a thousand people. 

Monthly reports on business conditions and man- 
agement methods are published. Members of the 
Institute staff assist those registered in the solution of 
individual problems. 

This is a service of the greatest value to the banker 
and his customer. It is removing the cause of business 
failures. The registration fee is the nominal sum of 
$10.00 yearly. 


KARDEX INSTITUTE 


Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research 


605 Kardex Building, 10 East 44th St., New York City | 
LONDON - PARIS - BERLIN - TORONTO 
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The Kardex Co. 
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V Ledger Paper VLedger Paper 
V Ledger Paper VLedger Paper 
V Ledger Paper 


“LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS” 


BYRON WESTON 
COMPANY 


DALTON, MASS. 


LZ 


(925 COUNTY, ILL., one of the largest 
; counties in the United States, after most 
exhaustive chemical and physical tests of various 
makes of record paper, adopted Byron Weston 
Co’s Linen Record exclusively for all permanent 
county records made by the photographic proc- 
ess. They also use the paper unsensitized in 
many of their bound and loose leaf records. 


This competitive test was conducted by Judges 
of the Circuit and Superior Courts, and Members 
of the Board of Cook County Commissioners, 
assisted by leading chemists of the country. 


O THE THRIFT SENSE 


The Nutry & Cook Horse Shoe Pocket Sav- 
ings Bank makes saving easy. It is the most 
successful home bank in America. 

The bank has a capacity for nickels, dimes, 
quarters and gold pieces. It is light, compact 


and durable. Your bank’s name on the 
reverse side. 


It is just the right sort of savings bank to 
bring in new accounts. 


APPEALS T 


Write for Prices and Samples Today 


NUTRY & COOK MFG. CO. 


201 COOK STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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which would be the better job in the 


banking game, being a bookkeeper in 
New Orleans or chairman of the board 
some place else. From the personal 


angle, there are a good many ad- | 


vantages in favor of the New Orleans 
proposition. ¥ 

Another feature seldom found out- 
side of New Orleans, is the practice, on 
checking accounts, of printing the pick- 
up balance on a tally sheet. The ma- 
chine then jumps to the ledger sheet 
and is so arranged that it does not 
clear when it prints the new balance, 
but keeps the amount in the machine 
and shuttles back to the tally roll 
where the new balance is printed along- 
side the old. At the gnd of the day, 
the bookkeeper runs the old and the 
new balance figures, copying the tally 
roll, and the difference must agree 
with the difference between the debits 
and credits charged to his ledger. 

New Orleans has another method 
which is not in general use elsewhere. 
All out-of-town checks are deposited 
on a deposit ticket separate from that 
used for cash and local items. Thus, a 
business house usually would have two 
deposits for the day. The out-of-town 
ticket, as there is no cash on it, with 
its accompanying items can be for- 
warded directly through the cage with- 
out record to the analysis department. 

Cotton trading and the large foreign 
exchange transactions. that follow 
therefrom, also impart to banking in 
New Orleans an atmosphere that is 
distinctive; just as the large French 
population of the city, from the earliest 
days of American history, has in- 
fluenced architecture and customs and 
made of New Orleans one of the few 
American cities of real individuality. 

There has been a feeling among 
bankers that the labor banks will serve 
a good purpose in helping to adjust 
the differences between labor and 
capital by giving each an insight into 
the difficulties on the other side. I 
had an opportunity, in a few minutes’ 
chat with the manager of one of the 
newer labor banks in the Pacific South- 
west, to see how this sort of educa- 
tional leaven is working. 

Times had not been particularly 
good in the community since the bank 
was started, livestock prices still being 
too low for profit. No dividends were 
immediately in sight, as is often the 
case with any new business. But the 
cashier was having to educate and re- 
educate his stockholders as to why 
there were not greater profits in the 
banking business. Then some that 
wanted to sell had not been able to 
find a market at the price they had 
paid, though if they were willing to 
wait, the proposition promised to work 


x 
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out. But this served as more educa- 
‘tion. And finally there was the stock- 
holder who had to be educated as to 
why he was not entitled to a loan on 
his open note. These problems were 
not so different from those most new 
banks have to face, but a large class, 
now learning them for the first time, 
perhaps would not otherwise have had 
the opportunity to learn so forcibly 
that capital also has its troubles. 


The Home of the Unit System 


Arriving at Los Angeles, we reach 
the source of the unit system—if the 
unit system may be said to have had 
asource. Here, if your name is Brown, 
you go to the B section where you may 
deposit to your checking account, cash 
a check, or receive your monthly state- 
ment. The bookkeeping is done di- 
rectly behind the teller’s wicket and the 
signature cards are at hand. The ad- 
vantages claimed for this method are 
that it affords the simplicity of the 
country bank and it enables the tellers 
to become acquainted with their par- 
ticular group of customers. The idea 
has now spread to many other parts of 
the country and with some modifica- 
tions is becoming one of the most 
widely used methods. 

The unit idea is carried out in the 
savings department also, the cus- 
tomers being divided alphabetically. 
The actual filing of the cards is numeri- 
cal within the alphabetic division. 
Thus the ‘‘A to K”’ section has all the 
accounts starting with these letters, 
but in the filing there may be many 
breaks in numbers due to transfer 
of customers’ cards in other alphabetical 
divisions of the same section. It is 
necessary to have both the name and 
the number to locate a card, but this 
seldom causes inconvenience. In other 
parts of the country where the unit 
idea is used for savings, the division is 
numerical. Some groundwork has 
also been laid in Los Angeles toward 
handling both commercial and savings 
accounts in the same unit, and the idea 
is being carried out in some of the 
smaller California cities. 

Los Angeles is also the origin of the 
first bank auditors’ organization to 
develop state-wide proportions and is 
taking an active part in the formation 
of a national group which, it is ex- 
pected, will play an important part 
in bringing better and safer banking 
systems into use. 

There is one nice thing about bank- 
ing in Southern California: you can 
claim great virtue for your institution. 
It either is part of a branch banking 
system or is absolutely not part of any 
branch banking system. The  pro- 
ponents on either side are apparently 
equally enthusiastic. 

Volumes might be written, of course, 
of banking in different cities. Of 
Pittsburgh and the Mellon group of 
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ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE 
ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


THE 
ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


UTILITIES 
RAILWAYS 


‘ FACTORIES 
USES OF 
PRODUCTS 
FOR 
CONVENIENCE 


FOR 
PLEASURE 


Diversification 
Gives Stability 


The markets for the products of the electrical 
industry are diversified; power equipment and 
transmission equipment are used by public 
utilities and by electric and steam railways; 
motors and machine equipment by industries 
and mines; incandescent lamps and household 
appliances by individual home owners; light and 
power equipment by the farmer. 


Electrical products are used for business pur- 
poses, for personal convenience, and (as in the 
case of radio) for entertainment and personal im- 
provement. This diversification of users and uses 
gives stability to the industry, f reeing it from sharp 
reactions to fluctuations of the business cycle. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghouse 


Notable Westinghouse contributions 
themselves reflect diversification. 
Westinghouse introduced the Alternat- 
ing Current System into America. 
Westinghouse marketed the first suc- 
cessful single reduction railway motor. 
Westinghouse apparatus was the first 
to harness Niagara. 

Westinghouse instituted radio broad- 
casting on a regular daily schedule. 
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The index tabs of a completely- 
filled Vertex File Pocket are 
just as visible as those of pockets 
that contain but a few letters. 
This efficiency of operation un- 
der all conditions is true of all 
the other distinctive construction 
features found in 


Verte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


They always stand upright in the filing 
cabinet, permitting quicker filing and 
finding. Their expansion feature allows 
the efficient accommodation of three, 
thirty or three hundred letters, eliminat- 
ing frequent transfer of contents. The 
front flap bends forward at will, allow- 
ing easy reference to any desired sheet. 
VERTEX Pockets are made of 
““Paperoid’’, that tough red rope-stock 
that will outlast twenty manila folders. 


VERTEX Pockets can be used in 
any filing system. Send today 
for your FREE trial sample. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. C 
Durable Filing Containers 

933 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

eee CUT HERE om ome oe oe oe 


Please send for examination and trial a free sample of 
BUSHNELL’S ‘‘Vertrx’’ Paperoid File Pocket, as described 


in March BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


Name of Firm 


Address 


Name of Person Inquiring 


Letter size or Legal size desired ? 


If, special size is required d 
filed, and give width an helghtof dresses sien cae 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C. 
933 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


banks; of Omaha and the problems that 
came with agricultural deflation, of 
San Francisco where a couple of bank 
presidents dining together means a 
story of. a new consolidation. But 
space permits only a few highlights— 
and the observation that bank men 
are, practically without exception, 
genuine gentlemen with a fraternal 
feeling towards one of their own trade. 
Everywhere they are willing to give 
liberally of their own time and to dis- 
close records, methods, and figures. 
Once or twice occasions have arisen 
when I wished that there might be 


Bank Guideposts to Prosperity 


By F. W. HOLMES 


“Come, choose your road, and away, my lad, 
Come, choose your road, and away!” 


N HIS “Call of the Spring” Alfred 

Noyes invites us all out on the road 
to adventure. Whether we find that 
adventure in the actual breaking away 
from the daily task, or in an even 
keener application to our endeavors, 
there stretches before every one of us a 
way which we all would take if we 
could—the Road to Prosperity. No 
one can guide us all the way to the 
desired destination, but, in the little 
scene a picture of which accompanies 
this article, the Bank of Montclair 
(New Jersey) has presented the attrac- 
tions of the road in a graphic and 
thoroughly delightful way. 

The miniature landscape arranged 
on a board 4’ x 6’ was originally con- 
structed for display in the Bank of 
Montclair’s booth at the Business 
Show recently given under the auspices 
of the Montclair Chamber of Com- 
merce. Later it was used as a lobby 
display, by its novelty giving to those 
overworked words “‘service’’ and ‘‘pros- 
perity” new life and meaning. The 
assembling of the landscape was not 
difficult, for while the painting of the 
mountains, river, and grass required 
not a little skill, the houses, garage, 
and. trees were toys obtainable in the 
toy department of any large store. 

All the world loves to play at life, to 
see itself in some dear familiar aspect; 
and the tiny scene, complete with 
garage and gas-filling station, domes- 
tic animals, and the realistically dim 
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some truth in the tradition that all 
bank people are wealthy. Once in an 
eastern bank the president, with the 
most hospitable intentions, was ad- | 
vising me about the roads ahead. 
“Now this town,” and he pointed at | 
the map, “‘is a speed trap. They will 
get you sure if you do not keep down 
to twenty miles an hour. But when 
you get here, you can let her slip along 
at a fifty or sixty mile-rate. By the 
way, what car are you driving?” 
Followed a moment of heavy silence. 
“A Ford,” I confessed, and the con- 
versation just died a natural death. 


blue distance, did not fail to attract 
grown-ups as well as children. The 
landscape symbolizes the journey of a 
depositor’s money from the garage, 
Bank of Montclair, out on the high- 
road of industrial activity, the Road to 
Prosperity, where, backed by this 
reliable institution it safely surmounts 
the Compound Interest Hill, and by 
the Bridge of Thirty-five Years’ Expe- 
rience crosses the Railroad of Bad 
Investments. To avoid giving the im- 
pression that railroad bonds are not 
all that they should be, the cars in the 
toy train were carefully re-lettered to 
read “Y. C. & H. Ry,” though as the 
whole scene is rather in the nature of 
an allegory this precaution was per- 
haps unnecessary. 


HE signs along the road are of 

interest not only to bankers, but to 
motorists as well: “Curve, Go Slowly, 
Security Department,” ‘Prosperity, 
Avoid Right Turn,” ‘Compound In- 
terest Hill. 4% Grade,” “Independ- 
ence Farm. Free Camping.” Who 
would not be ready to take the road to 
which these guideposts point? 

It is of course impossible to estimate 
the number of new depositors who have 
been reached by these signs, and 
started on their own roads to Pros- 
perity, but to have presented the old 


idea of thrift in a new way, to have 


given to children and grown people 
alike a new conception of a bank’s 
function—that in itself is an object 
well worth striving for. 
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Strategy to Stop the Noon 
Holdup 


(Continued from page 14) 
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noses. Another group of banks has 
publicly reported the fact that all its 
employees attend a smallarms school 
and have become adept in the use of 
‘firearms. In many other cities, form- 
‘erly terrorized by bandits, rewards 
which offer more for the bodies of 
dead bandits than live ones, killed 
in the act of robbery, are advertised by 
banks. Some of these methods in- 
-volve expenditures heavier than. the 
small bank can stand. 


HAT method, however, that con- 

tains an element of surprise is not 
only the most effective but as arule the 
least expensive. Carefully planned 
propaganda given circulation by the 
banks and police seeps through into 
the underworld and reaches the ears of 
its denizens who specialize on bank 
attacks as their sole means of support. 
One of the best examples of surprise 
strategy, involving the use of propa- 
ganda, occurred during the war, when 
the Austrian army planned a surprise 
attack on the Italians. 

Learning in advance of this attack 
the Italian army asked for American 
troops for special service. A _ lone 
regiment of doughboys were sent to a 
point just back of the Italian line 
selected as the objective for attack. 
The regiment was marched back and 
forth night and day for 72 hours, in an 
endless circle. To the eyes of the 
Austrian aviators and ground observ- 
ers the single regiment looked like 
thousands of American soldiers. This 
information went back to Austrian 
army headquarters. The surprise at- 
tack was abandoned and during the 
night the Austrian army moved its 
line back some distance. 

Banks might well profit by this ex- 
ample, only it should be borne in mind, 
the surprise should come from, and 
not to, the bank. 


Simplifying Maturity of 
Real Estate Loans 


NUMBER of banks eliminate the 

necessity for ticklers on real 
estate loans, by arranging that all in- 
terest shall come due on just two 
dates of the year, such as December 1 
and June 1. Maturities are also ar- 
ranged so as to fall due on one of the 
interest dates. 

On loans made between the interest 
dates, the customer pays for the time 
up to the next date, and then starts on 
the regular semiannual basis. These 
interest paying dates may be set 
to come a month before the dates 
for paying savings interest, so that 
the collections from one meets the 
other. 
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New Building of the 


Citizen’s State Bank 


. 
x 


of STURGIS 
MICHIGAN 


Formally opened to the public 
Saturday, December 27th, 1924. 
We quote from their opening 
announcement — 


ot | 


“f'\UR new building and interior is the final achievement of an 
ideal that was formed years ago in the minds of our directors 
and which has at last reached a splendid realization. Asa 

result Sturgis now has a banking home as fine as can be found in 

Michigan and not surpassed in any city of similar size in the 

United States. Its unostentatious beauty of design, its splendid 

business facilities and its many conveniences for the public—all 

testify to the good taste, sound judgment and practical ideas of 
the St. Louis Bank Equipment Co., who designed, built and com- 
pletely equipped the building under their single contract method.” 


ST. LOUIS BANK EQUIPMENT CO. 


Bank Builders 
SPeLORISs Uus.aA. 


We will, without obligation, furnish photographs, 
plans, cost data and other information to any banker. 


—————— 
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Rand Visible 


FeOo ve 


JAMES H. RAND 


PIONEER-INVENTOR 


“Owenty-seven years ago James 
H. Rand founded the Visible 
Record industry. Today he and 
his organization maintain their 

original leadership in the 


Visible Record field 


Rand Steel Cabinets for 
visualizing and charting 
detailed information 


. Single-line reference 
C on cards, model. index for large lists. 


Rand Sectional Steel Cab- 


inets ~add card trays as 


AMES H. RAND is the man who first con- 
ceived the importance of Visibility in business 
records. He began, a quarter-century ago, to | 
spread before the eyes of progressive business 
men a wonderful new vision of lower costs— 
bigger sales—increased profits. 


James H, Rand took the mystery out of record keep- 
ing. He eliminated guesswork from business decisions. 
He demonstrated to the world that an advance in gen- 
éral business efficiency would follow from the use of 
Visible Card Records. And, as a result of this service, | 
Rand Visibility in business has become a great | 
American institution. 


Has your business profited by the advance that 
Rand Visible Card Records have contributed to the 
general business efficiency of this country? Would 
“Facts-at-a-Glance” be a help to you in the conduct 
of your business? Send for the Rand Man who will 
demonstrate without any obligation. 


Our home office Systems Department is at your 
service and will gladly give you complete informa- 
tion about the type of record in which you are most 
interested. 


RAND COMPANY, INC. 
814 Rand Building, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Canadian Plant, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Member Rice Leaders of the World Association 


Rand Double-Capacity 


Rand Revolving Stand— Revolving Stand—a 


a visible card reference 
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ard Records 


= + @ 


[ Rochester, N. 


REMARKS 


——___{ l 
fo, 
| BANK REPORT | LOCATION 


Dare 


an a REMARKS 


S ALESMEN- Big opportunity 
for able men selling RAND. 
Free training in Visible Record 
practice and sales. Rapidly 
growing business offers excep- 
tional territories which are backed 
by strong sales promotion. Men 
who can meet executives; men 
who have had good ground work 
in office and factory systems | 
and men with office appliance 
selling experience are preferred. 


Write . 


Rand Wall Model 3 Rand Single-Line = b Rand Vertical Stand—an- = 
for card records. \— Reference Index on N 1 |! other type of single-line Rand Visible Card Records 


revolving stand. Se. reference model. in compact book form. 5 
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HE Findex Central Sales 

File is, for every bank 
using it, pointing the way to in- 
creased business from within. 
It is enabling bankers to go after 
new business intelligently and 
intensively. It is decreasing 
their cost of securing new busi- 
ness. In short it is rapidly be- 
coming the controlling factor 
in those banks where it is in- 
stalled. 


The Findex Central Sales File 
makes instantly available, 
without cross-indexing, any 
or all the information a banker 
wants about an individual, a 
group of individuals, an indus- 
try, or in fact about any of the 
thousand and one questions 
that are constantly arising. 


We shall be glad to submit 
important details of a practical 
plan of “organized selling”’ for 
materially increasing the prof- 
itable business that may be had 
in any aggressive bank. Our 
booklet “Bank Merchandising” 
will be sent upon request to 
any senior banking executive. 


THe FINpEX ComMPANyY 
326 W. Manpison STREET 


Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


HE modern tendency seems to be 

toward the antique. We even hear 
of “Ye Old Electric Shoppe’ em- 
blazoned in glaring bulbs on the out- 
side of a store in one of our progressive 
western cities. Why not “Ye Old 
Mosse Banke?’’ 


We feel in a conversational and con- 
troversial and confidential mood today 
—and besides, ‘there has been a 
personal matter in connection with 
this column which has been rankling 
for a long time. It’s time it was told. 
As they say, “Truth crushed to earth 
needs an advertising man.” 

- First, there is the matter of the 
illuminated fish-bobber. 

By way of explanation, it is neces- 
sary to divulge certain secret strivings 
and ambitions. Be it known, there- 
fore, that at one period of our life we 
passed through the “‘invention”’ stage. 
Everybody has it. One sees large 
fortunes accumulated by those who 
have invented insignificant hickies or 
trifling doodads or inane thingumbobs 
of one sort or another, and one craves 
to perpetrate an invention of one’s 
own and retire to a life of leisure in 
some southern country where the 
natives believe there is no Volstead. 

Well, after some months of thought, 
the only original conception of which 
we were capable was that of the illumi- 
nated fish-bobber (phosphorus-tipped, 
waterproof), whereby the enthusiastic 
follower of Isaac Walton could angle 
after dark. 

The more we thought about it, the 
more foolish it sounded, until at last 
we concluded that it would make a 
better joke than it would invention. 
So we sprang the idea in this column, 
if we remember correctly (in this 
magazine, at least), and portrayed 
the illuminated fish-bobber as sym- 
bolic of all those gimcracks which the 
novelty salesman tries to sell to the 
ad man. 

Now, sir, it wasn’t six months from 
the date of publication of that idea, 
when we went fishing at Lake Rock- 
well, and found fishermen there 
equipped with this very self-same 
illuminated fish-bobber! 

So you see, we were right all the 
time. It wasn’t a joke at all—it was 
an invention. The joke was on us. 

Secondly, there is the matter of the 
combination radio receiving set and 
home savings bank. 

Yes, I thought that was funny, too, 
and made a wise crack about that idea 
in this very column. And it wasn’t 
four months later that a salesman 
walked into my office and tried to sell 
me a real, honest-to-gosh, flesh-and- 
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blood combination radio receiving set! 
and home savings bank! 

Well—we didn’t buy. We could’ 
hardly be expected to take our. own| 
joke seriously. But what the deuce?) 
Our inventions are jokes—our jokes} 
inventions. We are funny at our own! 
expense. 

For a while we considered copy-: 
righting all quips and even patenting 
our puns, on general principles. But} 
we thought better of it. Far, far 
better to give the world our funny} 
fancies. So much nobler to pose as| 
the altruistic benefactor of mankind. 
And in that spirit of self-sacrifice we | 
offer the public at large another joke | 
which some clever fellow will put to 
commercial use, as sure as examiners | 
come on Saturdays. 

Now I think the following idea is | 
funny. I hereby label it ‘‘humor,”’ 
and disclaim all rights, on behalf of | 
myself, heirs or assigns, etc., etc. 

But I’m terribly afraid it’s another 
invention. 

Here it is: 

We have conceived a plan whereby 
some safety razor company can tie 
up with a savings bank on a combina- 
tion selling campaign to promote mer- 
chandising of razor blades on the one 
hand, and secure new accounts on the 
other. 

The scheme works in this way. The 
razor company gives away, with 
every blade sold, a ticket. Ten 
tickets entitle the holder to a coupon, 
which may be secured at the local 
premium office of the razor company. 
Ten coupons, presented at the savings 
bank, entitle the holder to a gold 
certificate. ten certificates, if pre- 
sented with five dollars in cash at 
the proper teller’s window, entitle the 
holder to a ten dollar savings account. 

In short, the man who has bought 
one thousand razor blades gets five 
dollars free on deposit, provided he 
deposits another five dollars with it 
when he opens the account. This ex- 
pense is split between the bank and 
the razor company. Cost per ac- 
count, $2.50—cost per blade sold, a 
quarter of a cent. | 

Think of the advertising campaigns! | 
Imagine the newspaper headlines! 

“Safety in Saving and Shaving” 
or, 

“The Art of Saving by Close Shaving’ 

or, 

“Each Blade Means a Bit in the Bank’ 
or, 

“Saving takes the ‘H—’ out of Shaving’’ 

Oh, the possibilities of the thing! 

And we, with our perverted sense of 
humor, think it’s funny. 

Well, you’re welcome to it. Take it 
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and use it and make money onit. All 
we ask is a package of hand-engraved, 
solid silver, razor blades, as a slight 
token of our gratitude and esteem. 


Speaking of elegies—suppose Gray 


had been a bankruptcy lawyer? 


“The summons tolls the knell of 

parting trade, 

The creditors make haste to file 
their plea; 

The bankrupt court-ward plods for 
tardy aid, 

And leaves the cash to justice— 
and to me.”’ 


Four Epochs in Colorado—An 
Anniversary Theme 
(Continued from page 20) 


the strata where life not unlike that 
pictured above once flourished.”’ 

For distribution to the visitors, Mr. 
Herrick reviewed in about 600 words 
what the scientists say about the pre- 
historic animals in Colorado and 
printed it on a slip nine by four inches 
with an appropriate sketch at the top. 
On a large table placed in front of the 
display were a large booklet on wills 
and another, twin, on trusts; a booklet 
explaining investments; a statement of 
condition; a copy of the bank’s house 
organ, ““The Pony Express; a small 
booklet of four pages and covers deal- 
ing with the bank’s twentieth anni- 
versary. 

A single newspaper announcement 
ran when the exhibit began. One 
Denver newspaper, the Rocky Moun- 
tain News, gave a free news story to 
the display. The increasing numbers 
visiting the lobby were wholly trace- 
able to word-of-mouth advertising. 

The succeeding epochs in the series 
were, “The Glacial Period in Colorado,” 
“The Cliff Dwellers,”’ and finally, ““The 
Pioneers.” 

Though the exhibits were very elabo- 
rately staged, the cost of the entire 
series was less than even a “‘fair’’ anni- 
versary booklet would have cost the 
bank. Temporary check stands, to 
take the place of the one beneath the 
booth, were established at either end 
of the latter. 

The bank whose anniversary was 
commemorated in this manner has 
grown in a score of years to be one of 
the largest Denver institutions, with 
resources of $23,000,000. 


A Securities Stencil 


ee Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago, in its trust department, 
prepares a fiber stencil for the securi- 
ties deposited under each trust. There 
is one stencil for each security, making 
it possible in a few moments to list 
what a customer has, or to make up 
tickets for interest credits. 
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Dignified Publicity 


Providing it can be done with dignity 
in its boldness of attention power and 
with harmony in its relation to the 
building’s architecture—you feel an 
electric sign would be a desirable ad- 
vertising force for your bank. 


A Flexlume will satisfactorily meet 
your every requirement, for our artists 
have had special experience in balancing 
Flexlume design with bank architecture 
while preserving the forceful advertising 
value of the electric sign. 

Write for photo-prints showing notable 
Flexlume bank installations—and infor- 
mation as to how your own needs can 
be thoroughly and economically satisfied. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1050 Military Road, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Factories also at Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Toronto, Ont. 


Phone: ‘‘Flexlume’’— All Principal Cities 


PAID OW 
INTEREST 
| ACCOUNT 


Thirty-seven 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: 


NO MATTER IF YOUR 


NOTE BUSINESS IS 


*5,000 or 10,000,000 


A Year the 


ONE Ol 


are simplicity itself. 


Note Register. 


OPERAT 
NOTE REGISI 


Will Operate at a Saving for Your Institution 


records are accurately provided. 
namely: Notice, Tickler, Makers and Endorsers Liability 
Records are filed in a four-drawer steel cabinet, furnished 
for this purpose. The Register Sheet is placed in the binder 
illustrated above, and becomes a part of the permanent 
The above binder is built especially 
for this class of work. The construction consists of hidden 
posts, reverse lock, bound in corduroy, morocco trimmed. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE TODAY 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS COMPANY 
“Good Things for Banks” 


JON 


EIR 


The working details of the One Operation Note Register 
One typewritten operation and five 
Four of the records, 


LANCASTER, PA. 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS, LTD., TORONTO 
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Let Economy Rule In 


Clearing House 
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Accounting Supplies 


ECAUSE accounting supplies constitute items of 
heavy expense to financial institutions, there is 
every reason why they should be obtained at 

the lowest possible prices consistent with quality. 


Banking is a business which succeeds through good 
financing, which demands economy in every de- 
partment of the banker’s affairs. 


So in announcing its entry into broader fields the 
McBee Binder Company emphasizes its prepared- 
ness to help banks institute and carry out a rule 
of economy in accounting supplies. 


Now in its sixteenth year, the McBee Binder Com- 
pany not only has a background of highly successful 
experience, but has every known facility for carrying 
on its business of supplying loose leaf forms, card 
filing systems and card filing equipment. 


We are now marketing our goods to the largest 
financial, commercial, public service and railroad 
corporations—evidence enough of our ability and 
stability. 


Write for the booklet, ‘“‘“What McBee Means to 
You,” which tells the story of McBee’s growth 
to national leadership and demonstrates how well 
able the institution is to serve you. 


THE McBEE BINDER COMPANY 
ATHENS, OHIO 


Offices in Principal Cities 
FACTORIES: ATHENS, O. ST. LOUIS, MO. SUSSEX, N. J. 


‘The MS Bee 


Binder Company 
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The Bankers, Jr. 


New Enough to be different 
in design and purpose, Yet 
old enough to have proven 
their worth. 


Originators and Manufacturers of 


BANK 


Advertising 


in all its ramifications 


Metal Signs of Interest Tables 
School Savings Blotters 
Interest Table Blotters 

Monthly Folders 


Write for Samples 


BANKERS THRIFT 
CORPORATION 


Bankers Thrift Building 
2240 No. Racine Ave. - CHICAGO,ILL. 


= 


| thing they will buy. 
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Let’s See What the Advertising 
Manager is For 
(Continued from page 11) 


What, then, you ask, does the ad 
man do? 

If I tried to tell you all that he does, 
I’d write a book. The big thing to 
understand is that the ad man’s job is 
in the main administrative. His job 
may be divided into four aspects, and 


I’ll take them up one by one. They 
| are— 
Determining the selling policy 
Purchasing 
Administrative detail 
Writing copy 
[oe spoken of writing copy. It’s 


essential, of course — but your ad man 
may do it himself or buy it, as he 
pleases. Besides, a good ad man can 
write in a week enough passably good 
copy to last the average bank for a 
year! 

Let’s go back to determining the 
bank’s selling policy. 

What does the bank have to sell? 
What makes our bank different or 
distinctive or especially attractive? 
What do we have to talk about? 
What feature of service do we want to 
push? 

This is not a matter of writing 
English, but a matter of merchandising 
judgment. It involves an understand- 
ing, not only of what the public will 
want and will buy, but an intimate 
knowledge of what the bank has to 
sell. You know, you can’t just sell 
“bank service”’ in the abstract — though 
many of you try it. You must present 
to the public something tangible, some- 
A special living 
trust program—an unusual safe de- 
posit service — a definite savings plan — 
a novel checking account feature— 
something upon which to hang your 
selling arguments. 

That’s what I call determining the 
selling policy, and in some ways that is 
the biggest end of the ad man’s job. 
And note that the ability to write 
doesn’t enter into the matter at all. 
In this field the advertising manager 
must think as a merchant, not as an 
author. 

Well, let us assume that the bank 


| had determined its selling policy. Now 


comes purchasing. 

First of all—how much are we going 
to spend for advertising this year? 
Let’s pass that by.. The subject is too 
painful, both to the ad man and the 
board of directors. Assume that our 
ad man has his appropriation estab- 
lished. 

Just what is he going to buy? 

Here the ad man becomes a pur- 
chasing agent. He is buying reader 
interest, pulling power of “‘space,”’ cir- 
culation, distribution —items which in- 
volve considerable research, a surprising 
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mass of detailed knowledge, careful 
judgment, and the ability to bargain 
for a price. Is a three-column ten’ 
inch space in the Daily Hungarian 
Blatt worth more to the bank than an 
equal space in the Weekly Italian’ 
Scream? Or (still more complicated) 
is it worth more than a certain number 
of four-page booklets distributed over 
the bank’s counters by tellers who for- 
get to distribute? Or is it worth more 
than two weeks’ rental of a billboard 
half way down Maple street, partly 
hidden by a tree and not illuminated 
at night? Figure it out if you can! 
Of course the ad man, taking into con- 
sideration first, his budget, and sec- 
ondly, his selling policy, sets aside a 
definite share of his appropriation for 
each of the advertising mediums— 
newspapers, car cards, billboards, 
pamphlets, miscellaneous—which he 
expects to use during the coming year. 

Then he dickers and bargains and 
“stalls along’’ with the sellers of each 
of these mediums until he manages to 
get the most for his money. 

Still he hasn’t written a word of 
English! 

This subject of purchasing bears 
amplification. There are many banks 
that are not large enough to afford 
an advertising manager of their own, 
perhaps, but who feel that they 
should do considerable advertising. 
They believe, and rightly so, that they 
can buy good newspaper copy, good 
billboard copy, good booklets, from 
outside advertising services. But in 
the purchasing of the mediums by 
which this copy is to be brought to the 
attention of the public, they fail utterly 
of getting anywhere near value re- 
ceived for.money spent. In short, 
they really need an advertising man- 
ager. ‘Though he might not actually 
save them money, he would get them 
three or four times as much actual 
value for the money they are already 
spending. 


AKE newspapers, for instance. A 

bank can buy copy from the outside, 
contract for space, and send the copy 
to the newspaper. But who is going 
to see to it that the copy is set up in 
proper form, run as scheduled, and 
given a location in the paper that will | 
make itread? Whois going to prevent 
its being run next to the want ad 
section between an ad for rat killer 
and one for hair oil? The ad man, if 
any. Nobody else cares, or has the 
time. 

Billboards are next: suppose a bank 
contracts for twenty-five boards. Who 
is going to check up on where they are, 
how many people see them per day, 
how their price, in terms of circulation, 
compares to the other fellow’s price? 
Again, the ad man. No one else will 
spend a day or two driving around 
town just to look at billboard locations. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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YOUR BANK DESERVES ies 


EUnet 


Telautograph instruments 
occupy little more desk 
room than an ordinary 
letterhead, and they are 


| ornamental too, olive color. 


Telautograph Service 


(Handwriting by Wire) 

for the amount it costs you does more to back 
up your “Good Service” advertising than any service 

your bank is now employing, because— 


it enables your tellers and bookkeepers to communicate in a silent, 
secret and absolutely accurate manner. Eliminates embarrassment of 
depositors through open discussion of depositors’ balances—makes your 
tellers and bookkeepers more efficient through their knowledge that 
responsibility for error cannot be shifted. Keeps your tellers in the 
cages at all times, and prevents involuntary overdrafts, thus rendering 
better service to customers and providing protection for the bank. 


EACH STATION COSTS 28 CENTS PER DAY!! 


(Charge it to advertising if you wish) 


Our Booklet Explains—Shall We Send It to You? Or Our Man? Or Both? 


TELAUTOGRAPH [3G i'"] CORPORATION 
448 West 37th St, NEW YORK CITY — 36 Branch Offices — Service in 152 Cities 
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A Business Building 
= Dank SeDnCce 


Thrift Calendars 


Handsomely Printed in 4 Colors 


This beautiful Thrift Calendar is 
designed especially for your needs, 
Mr. Banker. It is a real work of art— 
a combination of beauty, quiet dignity 
and practical usefulness—a fitting 
representative of your business. 
Through the direct tie-up of its thrift 
appeal to saving in your bank it holds 
the good will of your regular patrons 
and brings you new customers. 


12 Monthly Thrift Messages 
Only One Mailing 


Each month shows a finely executed 
compelling picture and a short sermon 
on thrift. Your imprint is promi- 
nently displayed under each month’s 
picture. This provides your patrons 
with a monthly service at the small 
cost of only one mailing. 


Family Budget System 


On the back of the Calendar is outlined a 
practical home budget system—how to plan, 
establish and control it. Shows how much 
should be saved regardless of size of income 
and where to save the money—in your bank. 


Exclusive Rights 


The first bank in your city to place an order 
(subject to our acceptance) secures exclusive 
rights. Mail coupon for particulars. 


Free Sample— Mail Coupon 


Don’t place your order for 1926 Calendars 
until you have seen this beautiful piece of art 
work. Send coupon today and we will mail 
you one of the 1926 Thrift Calendars, with- 
out, of course, any obligation to you. 


Messenger Publishing Company, 
5932 Wentworth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Thrift Calendars with price quotations. 


Gentlemen: Send me a copy of your 1926 
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(Continued from page 40) 


Then there are booklets. A bank 
may purchase a series of booklets — but 
how does it know that some other 
series of booklets, at a lower price, 
might not be more efficient? How can 
anybody but an advertising man be 
experienced enough in those lines to 
compare the value of one booklet with 
the value of another? The problem is 
almost hopelessly intangible, at best. 

Of course, the ad man isn’t infallible. 
He makes mistakes in buying. But on 
the whole, he is a painstaking pur- 
chasing agent, engaged in getting the 
most value per dollar spent—and if he 
didn’t do another thing, he would pay 
his keep right there a dozen times over. 

Now for the administrative detail. 

After the buying is done, constant 
effort is necessary to obtain maximum 
value out of the things bought. 


Pror instance, the bank has bought 

space in a newspaper, and good space, 
too, well located. The bank has also 
bought the copy to put in that space. 
It would seem simple wouldn’t it, from 
that point on? Well, the story has 
only begun. For in putting that copy 
into that space are involved such items 
as typography, illustration, attention 
value, reader psychology, display tech- 
nique, and the like. In short, the ad 
man must scheme out some way to be 
sure that that copy will be put into 
that space in a form that will cause it 
to be read, that will fairly cry aloud 
to the casual newspaper subscriber. 
Otherwise, the bank’s money will have 
been spent in vain. The most interest- 
ing English in the world will never be 
read in a newspaper advertisement un- 
less it is put up in such a way that the 
attention of the reader is first caught 
and held by the physical make-up of 
the ad. 

Here is the procedure in a typical 
advertising department of a large bank. 
Space is bought and copy written. 
First an artist is called in to make an 
illustration for the ad. It is re-drawn 
twice, finally approved, and sent to the 
engraver, where a zinc etching of the 
drawing is made, of proper size to fit 
the space to be used. Then the etch- 
ing and the copy are sent to a printer. 
The printer “sets up” the ad in type, 
tops it off with the illustration, sets the 
whole in a “border” and “‘proves it up.” 
Proof is checked and revised a couple 
of times by the ad man. At last, in 
final form, the whole is “‘locked up” 
by the printer and sent to the electro- 
typer, who makes the electrotype which 
is sent to the newspaper! Remember, 
that is Just one newspaper ad! 

Billboards make their fair share of 
grief. The bank already has the 
boards rented and the copy written. 
But an artist must make the color 
sketch, including copy, border and 
illustration. When that has been 
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revised to such.an extent that the ad} 
man is satisfied it will attract the atten- 
tion of the passer-by satisfactorily, it | 
goes to the billboard people, who make 
a sample cross section of the sketch in 
color. When the colors have been 
approved, the billboard plant paints 
up one sample board, and the ad man 
goes out and looks at it. Oh yes, 
sometimes it is all right —but naturally 
one of the hardest things in the world 
is to get a billboard painter to repro- | 
duce, on a large scale, the fineness and 
delicacy and pictorial effect of the 
sketch from which he has had to work. 
Many an excellent billboard sketch 
has turned out to be a meaningless blot 
after it actually appeared on the bill- 
boards. The fault isnot in the painter, 
so much as in the very nature of 
the process. Hand-copying a painting 
too, perhaps a hundred times the size 
of the original is amazingly difficult. 
The wonder is that billboards are as 
well done as they are. But neverthe- 
less, these are problems that the ad 
man must follow through—to say 
nothing of checking up on the entire 
list of boards to see that all of them 
have been repainted according to the 
contract schedule. 

Distribution of booklets means work, 
too. If they go out by mail, a mailing 
list must be gotten up, addresses and 
names kept up to date, a never-ending 
task—envelopes must be addressed, 
booklets inserted, stamps put on, and 
so forth, and so forth. If the booklets 
are for counter distribution, a constant 
watch must be kept to see that they 
are really distributed. 


AN D when it comes to window dis- 
play, even of standard posters, the 
ad man, nine times out of ten, must 
literally wash the windows himself and 
throw out the fly-paper and the cigar- 
ette ashes. The ad man and the janitor 
waste little love upon each other. 

Another little job is the auditing of 
the advertising department accounts, 
and the checking of bills to be sure that 
the bank is not overcharged. 

So you see the advertising depart- 
ment is truly a business department, 
not an author’sden. I’ve just touched 
on a few of the high spots. The mass 
of detail handled by the ad man is 
amazing. 

First, he plans—then he buys— 
thirdly, he follows through—and 
fourthly, if he has the time, he sits 
down after the bank has closed, some 
night, and writes some copy. 

Now, as I said before, it is perfectly 
possible for a bank to buy excellent 
advertising material ‘‘on the outside’’ 
—but in order to get anywhere near 
its money’s worth out of that material, 
it must have somebody—ad man, 
vice-president, assistant treasurer— 
call him what you will—to do planning, 
purchasing, and administrative detail. 
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And it so happens that the men who 
have made this particular job their 
profession are called “advertising 
managers.’ Sometimes it happens that 
a vice-president or a junior officer who 
has come up from the banking field can 
handle this job excellently. But in 
general, a banker simply can not 
handle advertising administration — 
not because he isn’t a capable man, 
but because all his training and his 
education have been along totally 
different lines. Balancing books does 
not teach one the principles of reader 
psychology, the technicalities of print- 
ing, the circulation of publications, nor 
the attention value of color combina- 
tions. 
So, it isn’t enough just to buy “ad- 
vertising.”’ 


Thee sellers of so-called “syndicated” 
advertising will back up this point of 
view. When a bank that has bought 
their material fails to get “‘results,’’ the 
seller of the material claims that the 
trouble lies not in the material but in 
the manner in which the bank used it, 
or rather, failed to use it—and nine 
times out of ten the seller is right. 

To draw an analogy — 

Suppose you want to build a house. 
You could go out and buy brick and 
lumber and cement and plaster, and 
it would all be sound, first-rate stuff. 
Your materials would be excellent— 
but could you build the house? 

That is the why and wherefore of the 
advertising manager. If his hair grows 
long, it’s not because he’s artistic —it’s 
because he’s busy. If he uses two 
stenographers, it’s not because he’s 
overworking fine-spun phrases, but 
because he’s writing letters to beat 
somebody down on a price or to bawl 
somebody out for an overcharge. If 
he’s out of the office a lot, it’s not be- 
cause he has gone to get inspiration 
from the Great Open Spaces—it’s be- 
cause there’s been a rotten paint job on 
a billboard or a window display has 
had a run-in with the scrub woman. 
He’s a business man trying to run a 
business office in a business way. 

No, I’m not an advertising manager. 
Yes, they think they know how to run 
the bank. Sure, they’re full of crazy 
ideas. But— 

The fact remains that they can buy 
more advertising value per dollar than 
youcan. And that’s what they’re for. 


To Handicap the Forger 


pe. Farmers and Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles posts 
printed notices at its customers’ coun- 
ters advising depositors to tear any 
paper containing their signatures into 
bits before throwing it into the waste- 
paper basket so that would-be forgers 
will not be able to obtain a signature 
to copy. 
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Which One Is More Accessible? 


Dies you insert or remove sheets from a Proudfit binder, 
the operation is done with plenty of room, above the 
binding margin. Not in the back of the book, where leaves 
are jammed in and hard to get at. 


The open book shows the difference in accessibility between 
any old style binder and a Proudfit. 


Flexible steel bands bind the sheet by compression and give 
you plenty of room to work with when released. When the 
book is opened the action is the same as that of a blank book, 
the leaves arching from the center and offering a writing surface 
which is actually flat. All this saves time and money for you. 


PROUDFIT LOOSE LEAF COMPANY 
17 Logan Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 


TYPE SC 113) ARMORED BODY 


RMORED CAR BopiEs built by Hoover 
with carefulthought, assure maximum 
protection and security during transit. 


HOOVER BODY COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
Eastern Sales Branch - -. Long Island City, Niels 
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Still Greater Help in 


«A nnouncing the merger of two 


great institutions that have grown 
by giving service that has aided 
banks to build business . . . 


The Bankers Supply Company 


J: 18 years, this company has grown to be the largest 
manufacturer of bank checks in the world. The yearly 
output of checks would reach seven times around the 
globe. 

This amazing growth was founded and built upon the 
idea that banking supplies, particularly checks, could be 
made active helps in building business for banks. 

To this end it was necessary that checks be made some- 
thing more than printed or lithographed slips of paper. 

Super-Safety paper was the result. With this safeguard 
against check-fraud was combined the protection of the 
world-wide William J. Burns International Detective 
Agency, Inc. 

Then came the plan of national advertising—to edu- 
cate the public on problems and principles which should 
help banks attract new depositors. Consistently, for 
years, millions of people read these messages—month in, 
month out. Local help in advertising for the banks was 
put on an increasingly effective basis. The whole be- 
came a definite, effective merchandising plan for banks. 

Modern manufacturing methods — from raw materials 
to finished products—made it possible to render this 
complete service to banks at no premium in price. A 
great national organization was perfected for maintain- 

ing contact with and rendering constant service to the 
banks of America. Nearly 12,000 banks use Super-Safety 
Bank Checks. 

The step announced today is but another logical move 
in this 18-year history of progress. It means greater and 


better service than ever—service that banks everywhere 
can utilize. 


VROTECT ED: 
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es is news that concerns the progressive bankers 

of America chiefly because it announces greater 
cooperation than they have ever had before—in securing 
new depositors and holding present business. 


The Bankers Supply Company, originators and 
makers of Super-Safety Bank Checks, has been pur- 
chased by the Todd Protectograph Company. 


‘Doubled effort for banks 


Where these two institutions in the past have worked 
separately—they will now combine forces. 


The great national advertising campaigns of each 
will be continued —reaching millions of Americans 
who are banking “prospects.” But there will be a com- 
bining effort toward a common aim—and that aim the 
education of America on banking. 


Research work toward solving problems of bank 
merchandising will become doubly effective—through 
cooperation between the two staffs. 


Closer contact with banks will be made possible 
through the two great corps of trained representatives 
— 600 men in the field, and offices in 125 cities. Thus 


service never before equalled will become immediately 
effective. 
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Tue Bankers Suppty Co. Division 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Building Business 


These are tangible tools for your use 
in building the business of your bank, 
today! 


cA complete plan 


Super-Safety Bank Checks give you 
something definite to merchandise, at 
no greater cost than any checks of com- 
parable quality. They are but part, 
however, of a completely worked-out 
plan for getting new depositors. 


First, they are advertised consis- 


tently —in the most powerful way— 
to the millions who are most logically 
banking prospects. They offer features 
of protection and appearance that do 
appeal to people, do help open new accounts for you. 


Back of that is a localized advertising service which 
no bank could possibly secure for less than $15,000 
yearly! A powerful business-builder! It is furnished 
free to banks using Super-Safety checks. Space is 
lacking, here, for details—which will be sent you upon 
request. Nothing like it has ever before been offered 
to the banking world. 


Under this new combination of forces, the Super- 
Safety check plan and service will be more vitally ef- 
fective for you than ever before. 


Invaluable data 


We ask an opportunity to place before you the de- 
tails of this plan. It is today in use by thousands of 
progressive banks. Now it becomes more attractive 
than ever. 


GEORGE W. TODD 


Director, Lincoln Alliance Bank, Rochester, N. Y. 
Director, Eastman Kodak Company 
Chairman, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


LIBANUS M. TODD 


Chairman, National Bank of Rochester 
Trustee, Mechanics Savings Bank 
Director, Rochester Gas and Electric Co. 


The Todd Protectograph Company 


Sie history of this institution, founded 25 years ago, 
in many ways parallels that of the Bankers Supply 
Company—which it has now purchased. 

The idea upon which this company has become the 
leader in its field, was not dissimilar to that from which 
Super-Safety checks developed: protection for checks in 
transit. And that idea led indisputably toward wider use 
of checking accounts, and bank service in general as a 
result. 

In 1899 the company was founded, and the first Todd 
Protectograph was made. Nearly all banks use the Pro- 
tectograph and over 1,000,000 are in use throughout the 
world. 

Later, as a further step in the same direction, came 
Todd-Greenbac checks—of distinctive appearance and 
alteration-defying. Whenever the forger touches any part 
of their sensitized surface with acid, they instantly flash 
the word VOID. Thus protection was offered, not only 
against raising of amounts, but against alteration of 
payee’s name, date, number, etc., and against counter- 
feiting. 

And this program was furthered by national adverttis- 
ing—directed toward education of the public on subjects 
connected with banking. 

Now, with still greater facilities for service, the Todd 
Company will go even farther —in building business 
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Capitalizing **Empty Hands”’ and Jack Holt 
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Stories to Hold Them at the Window 


How a Chicago Bank Takes Advantage of Current Events and 
Every Opportunity .to Attract the Attention of Passers-by 


HEN you were about the age of 

Skinnay of Briggs’ cartoons and 

were going to school back in the 
old home town, you probably read the 
rhyme about ‘““The Ancient Mariner,”’ 
but at that early age you may have 
missed its sales message. 

In the first verse the author says: 

It is an ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three. 

In that verse we learn that this old 
“‘salt,’’ the Ancient Mariner, was no 
mean salesman. Three poor prospects 
passed by and he got one to stop, which 
starts him out with a 33 per cent return 
on his efforts. The story indicates that 
the prospect who stopped was on his 
way to a wedding feast as a guest and 
naturally felt he couldn’t be worried 
about lingering to listen to the Mari- 
ner’s sales talk; but the Mariner kept 
right on and the author says of him: 

He holds him with his glittering eye— 

The Wedding-Guest stood still, 

And listens like a three years’ child: 

The Mariner hath his will. 

On these two verses alone there 
hangs a sales tale of considerable signifi- 
cance. A hard-hitting salesman goes 
out and stops three apparently poor 
prospects simply because he is a good 
and persistent salesman who knows he 
has a real story to tell. 

Every day 100,000 people, as much 
in a hurry and as busy as this wedding 
guest, pass the windows of the Union 
Trust Company. If we can equal the 
Ancient Mariner’s 33 per cent return, 
33,000 people daily, or over 230,000 a 
week, will read our sales messages. 
Almost every bank has similar oppor- 
tunities; consequently a number of 
them today are removing the black 
paint and iron bars from their windows 
and are preparing displays to get new 
business. 


By HERBERT V. PROCHNOW 
Union Trust Company, Chicago 


The types of display vary a great 
deal, depending on the season, current 
events, departmental activities and 
other factors. An outline of some of 
our displays will indicate what we have 
used in recent months. 

Jack Holt may not be on our pay 
roll, but when the famous Hollywood 
movie star sent us a telegram on thrift 
which we displayed in our savings win- 
dow, hundreds of Chicagoans stopped 
long enough to read his message on 
why they should save, and we believe a 
great many opened savings accounts 
because of it. 

In referring to a large movie house 
adjacent to our savings department, 
one of our officers remarked that 
savings accounts were very often 
started because an emotion had been 
aroused. Here was an emotion factory 
right next door, on whose services we 
might capitalize from time to time. A 
movie called “Empty Hands,”’ the title 
and general story of which could be tied 
in well with savings, was to run in this 
theater, and so we prepared the window 
shown in Figure 1. The story of this 
picture dealt with two people who 
began empty handed and struggled to 
success. Actual pictures of the two 
Stars taken from the film itself were 
enlarged to a height of twenty-eight 
inches, mounted on cardboard and 
then cut out as small figures. These 
figures were set in an outdoor scene and 
were made to look off in the distance at 
a poster which read: 


You start on the road to SUCCESS when 
you put aside a definite amount regularly 
from your earnings. Begin today by open- 
ing your Savings Account with a deposit of 
$1, $5, or $10. 


The large sign at the left had Jack 
Holt’s telegram, which read as follows: 


I feel sure that every one of us is eager to 
succeed. It doesn’t make much difference 
under what conditions you start. Some 
have education, some have none, some 
have a start in life; others at times scarcely 
know where the next meal will come from 
and begin empty handed. Education, age 
or money are not essential. In startin 
one’s climb to success the one essentia 
thing is this—resolve to start saving at 
once and then keep at it regularly. That 
is the foundation of success. 


Jack Hott, Lasky Studio. 


Another small sign gave the names 
of famous men who started empty 
handed and made a success in life. 

One of our displays which seemed to 
attract special attention was a baseball 
window, arranged at the time of the 
Chicago city series between the Sox and 
Cubs and the world series between 
New York and Washington. By 
special delivery letters and telegrams, 
we secured statements on thrift from 
such famous baseball players as Hart- 
nett, Kaufman, and Killifer of the 
Cubs; Hooper and Eddie Collins of the 
Sox, and others. On the bottom of the 
window we arranged a baseball dia- 
mond with small pasteboard players 
all properly set in position. The letters 
and telegrams were displayed with the 
pictures of the various players. 

There were crowds before the window 
almost all of the time. It was neces- 
sary in this case for pedestrians to stop 
for quite some time to read the mes- 
sages and this naturally drew other 
passers-by to the display. Every tele- 
gram or letter they read stressed the 
desirability of saving. I might suggest 
here that in requesting well-known men 
and women to give messages on thrift 
it is ordinarily a good policy to include 
one or two statements along the line 
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WHEN YOU'VE FOUND THE FINEST GIRL 
| \N THE WORLD AND YOU FINALLY MUSTER 
|} UP THE COURAGE TO PROPOSE, AND SHE 
SAYS WHY YES, IF YOU'LL ASK DAD“ 


AND YOU APPROACH THE OLD MAN 
WITH FEAR AND TREMBLING AND HE 
FROWNS AND SAYS“ YOUNG MAN, 
HOW MUCH MONEY 
HAVE YOU SAVED ?” 
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Fig. 2. An adaptation of Briggs’ ‘“‘Ain’t It a Grand and Glorious Feelin’?”’ 


of what is desired in order to make it 
easier for the individual to answer. 
The following short examples, the first 
two of which were taken from news- 
paper advertisements of the First 
National Bank of Madison, give a good 
idea of the kind of statements that can 
be prepared for baseball players: 


You are safe on first the instant you put 
your first dollar in a savings account. But 
to stretch it into a three-bagger and then a 
pe you have tod keep on saving regu- 
arly. 


A foul ball is always a sign that a man is 
locating the ball. Sometimes it is a fore- 
runner to a whistling three-bagger. If you 
have only batted fouls so far and have not 
started your savings account, remember 
you have another chance at the ball. 


Success in baseball and success in saving 
money are the same in many ways. Both 
often begin in a small way and are achieved 
only after persistent and regular efforts. 


Displays were developed from the 
story of the World Fliers. From this 
event the idea of persistence in reach- 
ing a goal was tied in with saving 
money. When Henry Ford, President 
Coolidge, and Thomas Edison were 
together last summer for a day or two, 
newspapers published columns about 
them. That news event provided an 
opportunity for a very fine display at 
little cost by securing pictures of all 
three, showing by posters how men can 
begin without anything and then suc- 
ceed. President Coolidge and Henry 
Ford have both made statements on 
thrift which could be featured. 
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Before the Republican and Demo- 
cratic conventions were held in Cleve- 
land and New York last summer we 
secured statements on thrift from 
some of the men who were to be 
leaders in those conventions. The 
eyes of the nation were on these two 
centers at that time, and the news- 
papers were running seven-column 
headlines about the principal partici- 
pants. 

The answers we received were en- 
larged by photostatic process at small 
cost. The week of the Republican 
convention we featured a letter we 
received from President Coolidge, which 
read in part: 


No one is so poor that he cannot begin to 
be thrifty. No one is so rich that he does 
not need to be thrifty. The margin be- 
tween success and failure, between a 
respectable place in life and comparative 
oblivion, is very narrow; it is measured by 
a single word, THRIFT. The one who 
saves is the one who will win. 


In addition a photograph was secured 
from the photographer whose picture 
of the President had been approved by 
the President himself. 

For the Democratic convention a 
number of photographs of “dark 
horses’? were used to attract attention. 
Letters on thrift and savings from some 
of the most prominent Democratic 
leaders were also used. In each win- 
dow a large poster was displayed which 
tied up our savings department with 
these messages on thrift. 

In our football window we prepared 


Fig. 3. The value of saving regularly 


AND WHEN YOU SHOW HIM YOUR UNION 
TRUST SAVINGS BOOK WITH A TIDY SUM 
SAVED UP, HE SMILES AND SLAPS YOU ON 
THE BACK AND SAYSTHATS GREAT- SHES 
YOURS, SON " 
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a regular field with players and a 
grandst and. Then we secured foot- 
balls that were actually used in Big 
Ten games. The following posters 
suggest what is suitable for this type 
of window: 

Championships in football are not won 
by a single game. To make a good record 
it requires consistent teamwork in every 
game throughout the season. _ 

_ Financial success 1s not attained by sav- 
ing once or twice—but is the result of 
regular, systematic saving. 


YOUR GOAL 


You can learn something from a success- 
ful football player, because attaining any 
worthy goal in life depends on the same 
regular determined effort that is required in 
the football field. 

You may be saving to own a home, to 
purchase a block of safe bonds, to prepare 
yourself for a better position, or to attain 
some other worth-while objective. 

Our Savings Manager will gladly help 
you plan your particular goal in life. 


Shortly before General Pershing re- 
tired we received a statement on sav- 
ing from him. For Armistice Day we 
had this message enlarged by a photo- 
static process and mounted on card- 
board. A recruiting station furnished 
us with colored posters of soldiers and 
marines, some of which were cut out 
and mounted. Then we also used a 
photograph of General Pershing. The 
whole display cost very little and was 
extremely timely; the letter from 
General Pershing provided us with 
an ideal tie-up for our savings depart- 
ment. 

Briggs’ idea “‘Ain’t it a Grand and 
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Keep an hour and 
minute time record of 
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The Kastens Time 
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If you really want to 
know how far bank ad- 
vertising has advanced 
—see Reed’s Master 
Plan for 1925. Nothing 
else can give you a full 
realization of the new. 
order of things which 
P. M. Réed &: Banker 
Associatés, Chicago, 
have initiated. 


A Service 
to You 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
is sent to you and 49,999 other 
bank officials in the United 
States and Canada as a service 
—without obligation to you. 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
is edited by Burroughs, printed 
by Burroughs and distributed 
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The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Glorious Feelin’,’? was used for our 
savings department window; and an 
illustrated series of four cartoons was 
worked out as indicated in Figure 2. 

The dominating poster for such a 
display might read as follows: 


You too can make your dreams come 
true. 

Our officers will gladly give you valuable 
help in saving and investing your first 
$1,000. 

Come in today and open your savings 
account. 


These cartoons were drawn by an 
artist and enlarged to about 30 
inches by 36 inches, and colored. Ifthe 
bank cannot afford such drawings, one 
poster with this copy and the cap- 
tion, “‘Ain’t it a Grand and Glorious 
Feelin’ ’’ (with apologies to Briggs), 
may be used in a small window. 

Figure 3 illustrates a display we 
worked out to show the value of saving 
regularly. The window was prepared 
for June and shows the amount one 
could have on January 1 if he saved 
a certain sum every month up to that 
time. A colored scarf which we placed 
around the girl was made to flutter by 
the breeze of ‘an electric fan hidden 
behind a poster. By causing the scarf 
actually to wave in the direction of the 
top of the stairs and the figures face 
in the same direction, we directed the 
attention of the passers-by to the mes- 
sage we were trying to emphasize. 

A new savings plan, the Success 
Savings Club, which the Union Trust 
Company has developed, furnished the 
basis for another display. We had 
received hundreds of inquiries from all 
over the United States relative to this 
new savings plan. A number of people 
had sent.us cards, others had sent 
letters, some had clipped our advertise- 
ments and asked us to send them 
literature on how to succeed by saving. 
We placed a large government mail bag 
at each end of the window and had the 
mail pouring out toward the center of 
the window. In the center background 
we mounted on cardboard a large 
colored map of the United States marked 
with flags to indicate the places from 
which inquiries came. From each state 
we ran a small white ribbon to a card 
at the bottom of the window on which 
were listed the cities in that state from 
which people had written us. The 
poster in the window read as follows: 


Nation-Wide Interest in Success Bank- 
ing Plan. 

Thousands of men and women from all 
over the United States have written ask- 
ing for our new folder. 


“Your Chances for Success’’ 


which gives complete information and 
shows why you ought to belong to the 
Success Banking Club. . 


Many people are more or less interested 
in maps, and almost everyone will stop 
to see an original letter in a window, for 
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it has a human interest appeal. The 
letters, of course, were arranged so that ° 
the signatures were concealed. 

This kind of display might be called 
a ‘‘me too” or “‘sheep”’ window because 
we tried to show the passer-by that 
people from all over the United States | 
are interested in this new savings plan; 
consequently it must have something 
real back of it and they, therefore, 
ought to do what thousands of others 
had done,—ask for the new folder, 
“Your Chances for Success.” 

A simple but effective window for 
opening accounts through metal banks 
can be prepared with the use of two 
electric fans that turn from side to side. 
Circular posters with suitable messages 
on them may be made to fit the front 
of the fans. Place a fan at each end 
of the window with metal banks in the 
center of the display. The turning fan 
adds motion to the window which 
attracts the attention of the passer-by. 
Our round posters were made to re- 
semble the face of a clock and had a 
metal bank glued at the top to repre- 
sent a stem-winding clock. The copy 
read: 


Save a dime any time with a convenient 
vest-pocket bank. 


There may be a “Home-coming 
Week,” an annual celebration of some 
kind such as Labor Day, Dollar Day, 
a Farmers’ Picnic, Calf Day, Booster 
Day, a fair, and a number of other 
events that will bring hundreds of 
people to your city and offer exception- 
ally fine opportunities to secure pub- 
licity for your bank. 

Countless opportunities present 
themselves for display if the person who 
has charge of the windows is constantly 
on the lookout. Whenever the current 
news or some notable event lends 
itself to a display in which the bank 
message can be used in an effective and 
dignified manner, the window is almost 
certain to get a great deal of attention. 


An Adventure in Employee- 
Ownership 


(Continued from page 18) 


ventures in other fields, or opportuni- 
ties he has encountered outside the 
legitimate field of banking, have played 
no part in the achievement, it is gen- 
erally conceded. In fact, this has 
been one of the principles he incorpor- 
ated in the policies of the bank from 
the beginning. Employees all along 
the line are required to confine their 
interests and efforts to the bank—one 
of the factors that prompted the em- 
ployee-ownership plan, to compensate 
them for this restriction by providing 
them a greater opportunity to get 
ahead in the bank. 

The Bank of Italy plan was adopted 
in October and it went into operation 
the first of January. That is to say, 


ICS LEARING HOUSE Forty-nine 


‘counting from the first of January, 
‘the bank will appropriate money from 
its earnings, at the end of each quarter, 
to buy stock for the employees. And 
from the same date employees will 
concurrently exercise the privilege of 
purchasing stock in accordance with 
the provisions of the plan. 

It is, of course, too early now to say 
from experience how the plan is work- 
ing out. But recently at an open 
meeting of the employees the com- 
mittee in charge of the plan, appointed 
by the directors, gave some interesting 
examples of what might be expected 
in the way of practical results. The 
committee has it figured out that in 
the case of a certain quite represent- 
ative employee if he subscribes to the 
full extent of his privileges under the 
plan, within five years’ time he will 

‘hold enough stock so that the divi- 
dends from it will automatically pro- 
vide sufficient money to pay for his 
subscriptions to stock at the same 
rate as long as he is an employee of 
the bank. It was found that if a man 
of forty-five years of age receiving a 
salary of $1,800 a year should avail 
himself of the maximum stock-buying 
privileges, he might at the age of sixty- 
five retire and continue to receive 
the equivalent of his salary for the 
rest of his years in stock dividends. 
And he would at the same time qualify 
for compensation under the bank’s 
plan for pensioning old employees, 
which is independent of the employee- 
ownership plan. This would work 
out proportionately for any employee 
receiving less than $6,000 a year. 


You may think all pencils are alike —but 
write 100 words with SEMIL-HEX and any 
other pencil. You'll get. the difference in- 
stantly. 

SEMLHEX is incomparable — smooth, 
long’ lasting lead, a round corner pencil 
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only a nickel at your stationer’s. 


Send 10c for a trial set of three 
pencils including SEMI-HEX 
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ipl plan harmonizes most effectively 
with the bank’s extra compensation 
scheme to automatically provide in- 
creased pay for employees who are 
married and have dependents. The 
committee estimated that under the 


annie $ INCOR Act BD 
plan the bank virtually puts up 145 3 
in addition for every $100 that a Jersey City f New Jersey 


married employee having three or more 
children puts into stock buying. 

Of course these estimates are all 
made under assumption that existing 
or approximately similar conditions 
will continue. One of the qualifica- 
tions in the practical working out of 
the plan is that employees shall not 
actually own and control stock out- 
right who have been in the employ- 
ment of the bank for less than twenty 
years. Up to ten years of continuous 
employment, dating from the first of 
January of this year, the stock is held 
by a trustee appointed by the bank, 
and for ten years after that the 
trustee will exercise the voting privi- 
leges of the stock. And the trustee 
will have the privilege within the 
second ten years of buying it back 
should the employee desire to dispose 
of it. The committee estimates that 
probably the employees will either 
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own or hold in .trusteeship a majority | 
of the bank’s stock within five or six | 
years’ time. This depends, naturally, 
on how things work out, how many 
avail themselves of their full privileges. 
It is apparent that the employees will 
not control the voting rights of the | 
the stock for some time. 

Dividends on the stock the em- 
ployees obtain under the plan, will be 
paid in cash at the end of each quar- 
ter. Should an employee be dis- 
charged or resign during the period — 
the stock is held by the trustee, he 
will be paid the market value of his 
holdings. : 

As to the question of whether or not | 
there is a trend in banking toward em- | 
ployee-ownership and perhaps greater 
employee-control, it is interesting, | 
though perhaps not significant, that 
another large San Francisco bank, 
the Anglo and London Paris National 
Bank, has recently given its em- 
ployees preferential opportunities for 
buying stock. This is no plan whereby 
it is expected that the employees will | 
eventually control the stock, as with 
the Bank of Italy. Nevertheless, 200 | 
out of 260 employees who are eligible | 
to participate in this stock-buying plan 
have taken advantage of it. It is 
reported that 2,000 shares of this 
bank’s stock are now owned or are 
being bought by employees. The 
Anglo and London Paris National 
Bank is a bank which specializes in 
large accounts and it has no branches. 


Where Pride Goeth Before 
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listed, seven scored 99, eight 95, four 
90, four 85, one’80, three 75 and one 
00. There was a range of fourteen 
points among the ninety-niners. 


IN THE operation of the system 


through many months, shifts were 
notable from one group to a higher one. 
The ‘‘75”? man soon worked into the 
‘*80” or ‘90’ class. For one thing, 
his errors were definitely tallied against 
him, day in and day out, and regularly 
totaled, so that he realized just what 
his weaknesses were; and, for another, 
they were published and he’d be 
jiggered (or she) if he’d let the rest of 
the staff put him down as a dud. 
“Pride, old fellow, pride!’’ Inci- 
dentally, the great majority of the 
members of this staff are women. 

Of those in the ‘99’? group in the 
record presented, one bookkeeper is 
demerited only one point—an error in 
listing. Just what does that mean? 
This bookkeeper, a woman, posted 
daily about 1,400 checks and about 
ninety credits, each requiring, on an 
average, three punchings of keys. 
That meant, 4,470 punches a day. 
Call it 5,000. Also, she brought up 


CLEARING HOUSE 


idaily about 350 balances, averaging 
‘four keys, a total of 1,400. That ran 
Ito 6,400 punches a day. For twenty- 
isix days, the total was 166,400. In 
1166,400 punches, she made one error! 
)And in all the rest of her work, she 
imade no errors. Again the urge to 
marvel at proficiency and forget errors. 

Posting of a large sheet of “Don'ts” 
jhas helped in the department. Here 
are some of its admonitions: 


1'DON’T FORGET 

to be at your desk at 8:30 a. m. sharp; 

to make up your summary sheet; 

to check totals with your control sheets; 

to date and stamp your work sheets; 

your Monday and Thursday reports on 
interest; 

your Tuesday report on Big Balances; 

your special reports; 

the proper date when posting; 

to type the names on your ledger sheets; 

to show special instructions on ledger 
sheets; 

to file your completed ledger sheets; 

to look back your stop-payments; 

to look back indorsements; 

to report on overdrafts; 

to take a proof of your work; 

to cancel your checks before filing; 

to keep your files in proper shape; 

to show neatness in your work; 

to clean up your desk before leaving; 

to cover your machine; 

to turn off the motor and lights; 

to ask questions about your work; 

you are expected to be alive; 

there are other jobs, some worse than 
yours. 


Staff members absorb the list, but 
now and then special emphasis seems 
called for. Again publicity is the 
resort. Many a smile has agitated the 
staff at seeing the personable Mr. 
Johnson escort a reluctant bookkeeper 
to that “Don’t” poster, to point an 
accusing finger at this or that “don’t.” 
Sometimes one gets tired of private 
cautioning and only the open method 
is effective. This sort of thing keeps 
a staff spirited. 


‘ips department employs various 


devices to promote accuracy. For 


instance, it has a stamp for use, with 


red ink, on the left corner of certain 
ledger sheets, bearing this wording: 


Caution! 


Do not confuse this 


account with account of 


This serves to distinguish between 
joint and individual accounts of a 
depositor, accounts of two individuals 
accounts of firms 
with names of like wording, several 
different accounts kept by one firm, 


of like surname, 


and so on. 
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each trained to do one 
or a few things well, and each 
recognizing that his allotted task 
is essential to the well being of 
the institution and those whom 
it serves, is your assurance of 
‘can extra measure of service.’ 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


INVESTED CAPITAL 
60 MILLIONS 


publicity for errors are the major 
effectives in preventing mistakes, ac- 
cording to S. J. Bigford, chief clerk. 
“We have 386 employees now as 
against 417 a year ago,” he says, 
“ond we are handling more business 
with that smaller force. The reason 
we can do it is more stability among 
the help in the departments. There 
is less unrest, less changing about. 
All new employees require some train- 
ing. When you get them trained and 
can keep them, you’ve gone far toward 
solving the mistake problem. 

“Our experience with women em- 
ployees? It has been very satisfac- 
tory. We find women better on detail 
than men. , They are not so restless 


TOTAL RESOURCES 
500 MILLIONS 


under routine, not overzealous for 
rapid promotion, are steadier, and 
stand monotony and repetition better. 
Marriage is the main cause that de- 
pletes the ranks of our women em- 
ployees, but it is not a cause for dis- 
charge with us. This bank has no 
unfriendliness to matrimony.” 

One thing more. With the excep- 
tion of the mail sorters, there is a 
definite identification of worker with 
his job at any given time, by name or 
key number, in all the departments 
named, so that errors can be traced 
back to makers. Seldom, very seldom, 
can an employee, confronted with his 
evil work, resort to Macbeth’s chal- 
lenge: ‘““Thou canst not say I did it!” 
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Advertise With 


BLOTTERS 


One of the most effective mediums you can 


use. Always used; always appreciated; never 
thrown in the waste paper basket. A constant 
and favorable reminder of your interest. Known 
to produce results out of all proportion to cost. 


Send for samples which will be gladly orwarded 
without charge 


H. G. McGARY & COMPANY, Inc. 
44. N. FOURTH STREET, PHILADELFHIA 


We can supply you with any advertising novelty 
on the market 


How abouta bank mag- 
azine individualized 
and named by your- 
self suitable forall 
departments of your 
institution, at an amaz- 
ingly low cost? 


P.M.REED 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago 


2 oe oy oo 
O-B-MCCLINTOCK COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINA, 


YOUR ADVERTISING FOR RESULTS 
Ghe HAHN-RODENBURG CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Individually Designed 
Newspaper Advertising Service 


Lf. -YioreeSelieeto 


Banks or Bankers 


The Burroughs Clearing House is 
your best buy. One or more bank 
executives in every bank in the 
United States and Canada receive 
a copy monthly. Ask any banker 
whether he reads The Burroughs 
Clearing House. Ask him too, 
how many others in his bank read 
his copy after he is through with it. 


WRITE FOR RATE CARD 


The Burroughs Publications 
Detroit, Mich. 


THE BuRROUGHS 


The Law on Collection Customs 


By ARTHUR 


N THREE separate occasions last 

summer, I encountered a dis- 
turbed state of mind on the part of a 
banker, due, in each case, to news dis- 
seminated through banking circles 
respecting some recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court to the 
effect that banks could no longer 
safely take drafts in payment of 
collection items. The proposition 
was stated differently to me on 
different occasions, and the memo of 
the title and volume and page numbers 
of the case was always elsewhere than 
at hand, wherefore, I did not get a very 
clear idea of what the plot was. 

Then, more recently, a client came 
to me with a form letter he had just 
received from his bank which he did 
not understand. Since the letter 
seemed to have some effect upon his 
contractual relations with his bank, 
he desired to have that effect made 
clear to him, and this led me straight 
to a discovery of what had been 
bothering the bankers. As it will con- 
tinue to bother a great number of 
bankers for some time to come, I am 
setting down here some of the conclu- 
sions I arrived at. 

To begin, the form letter states the 
problem quite succinctly and, besides, 
shows the manner in which one bank 
met the practical questions arising in 
the transactions involved, for which 
reasons it is here reproduced: 


Dear Sir: 


REGARDING COLLECTION OF 
CHECKS AND DRAFTS 


A recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court to the effect that a collect- 
ing agent accepts payment of a check or 
draft from the drawee bank in anything but 
cash does so at its own risk, makes it neces- 
sary for the bank cashing checks or drafts 
on other banks, or receiving such checks 
or drafts for credit from its customers, to 
do so only with the understanding that it 
and its agents or correspondents are au- 
thorized to accept payment in the cus- 
tomary way by draft of the payee bank or of 
the collecting agents drawn on its or their 
depositary banks; and that all such items 
so cashed or deposited are subject to final 
payment without risk to the bank or its 
collecting agents except for negligence; 
and the purpose of this letter is to advise 
you that all such items cashed or received 
for credit on and after this date are taken 
upon the above named conditions. 

You will readily understand that it would 
be next to impossible to collect such checks 
if the actual money payment should be 
required. 

Yours truly, 


ee a, ME ae , Cashier. 


The case referred to in the above 
letter can scarcely be other than that 
entitled Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, v. D. J. Malloy ef al., de- 
cided in February, 1924, and found in 
264 U.S. 160; 44 Sup. Ct. Rep. 296; and 
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Adv. Ops. p. 288. The case provides 
important contributions to the law of 
banking, particularly by way of in- 
terpretation and elucidation of the 
Federal Reserve Bank Act and the 
Federal Reserve Regulations, as well 
as the relations between member and 
reserve banks; and it does lay down 
the rule of law about as stated in the 
letter—which is disturbing enough on 
first reading. 

But there is nothing very new in 
that portion of the decision set out in 
the letter. It has been the law hereto- 
fore that a collecting bank takes any- 
thing but money in payment of the 
paper at its peril and risk, notwith- 
standing which the letter is calculated 
to perform an important office in mak- 
ing proper contractual relations be- 
tween the bank and its customers, as 
will be made clear later. 

The opinion in the case was delivered 
by Mr. Justice Sutherland, and after 
re-declaring the rule of law above 
stated, it takes a gentle shot at one of 
the regulations of the Federal Reserve 
banks (Regulation J (8) of 1920) 
which is to the effect that.a Federal 
Reserve bank will act as agent only in 
handling items for member and non- 
member banks, and that these banks 
are required to authorize ‘‘its Federal 
Reserve bank to send checks for collec- 
tion to the banks on which they are 
drawn, and, except for negligence, 
Federal Reserve banks will assume no 
liability.”” That regulation, said the 
court, while authorizing the sending 
of checks directly to the drawee bank, 
does not authorize the Federal Re- 
serve banks to accept drafts in pay- 
ment. This is of considerable im- 
portance to all banks, Federal Reserve, 
member banks and non-members alike; 
but of greater importance, it is be- 
lieved, was the reaffirmation of the 
Supreme Court of the so-called ‘““New 
York rule” respecting liability of re- 
mote agencies directly to the de- 
positor of the check. 

In the case decided, the check was 
deposited with a bank at Perry, 
Florida, and went through the hands 
of three intermediate banks before 
reaching the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, the defendant. The state 
courts are in irreconcilable conflict 
respecting the question whether the de- 
positor could maintain the action 
against the final collecting bank. A 
number of states, following the ‘““New 
York rule,”’ hold that there is no such 
direct liability and that the - initial 
bank alone is responsible to the owner 
of the paper for loss. An equal if not 
larger number of states, following the 
so-called ‘“‘Massachusetts rule,’ hold 


CLEARING House 


‘exactly the contrary, viz., that the 
initial bank is impliedly authorized to 
employ agents, and said agents are 
the agents of the owner, to whom they 
are all liable directly. 

The United States Supreme Court 
supported the New York rule before 
(Exchange Nat. Bank v. Third Nat. 
Bank, 112 U. S. 276), and, after re- 
‘ferring to that case and reaffirming the 
court’s belief that it is the correct rule, 
the court proceeds to decide this par- 
ticular case under the Massachusetts 
rule. 

Therein lies much of the real light 
on a rather dark situation. ‘‘Here,”’ 
said the court, “‘the relations of the 
payee to the initial bank of deposit are 
controlled by the Florida statute with 
‘respect to which it must be presumed 
‘they dealt with each other. That 
‘statute had the effect of importing the 
“Massachusetts rule’ into the con- 
‘tract,’ and the court had just re- 
marked that the New York rule or any 
other may be varied by contract ex- 
press or implied. We now begin to see 
wherein the form letter referred to may 
play an important part. 

Another important phase of the de- 
cision is that part which relates to the 
effect of a custom respecting the mode 
of collection and the medium of pay- 
ment to be exacted by the collecting 
bank. In the case being discussed a 
custom had been proved, quite the 
common custom, too, among banks 
generally, that the common practice 
is to accept drafts in payment, but that 
shipments of currency are sometimes 
made, though less frequently than the 
forwarding of drafts. 

The decision says that the custom as 
proved is not uniform, in that remit- 
tances may at one time be by draft 
and at another by currency or coin; 
and it was held that a custom, to con- 
travene the well-established rule of 
law that a collecting bank is liable to 
the holder if it accepts anything but 
money or that which passes as money 
at par must be as definite and certain 
as the rule it seeks to contravene. 
Also, the plaintiff in the case did not 
know of this custom, and, even if he 
did, he could not be bound unless he 
had, expressly or by implication, con- 
sented that the business he was en- 
trusting to the bank be done in the 
manner of the custom. 

The significance of this will be clear 
at once. Banks may have a custom 
among themselves so well established 
and notorious that courts will take 
judicial notice of it, that of settling be- 
tween themselves by drafts, yet as 
respects the obligation to the cus- 
tomer the old, original rule of law re- 
mains unimpaired—unless changed by 
the terms of the contract between bank 
and customer. 

The original rule of law was based 
on good reasoning and is founded on 


good sense and equity if one considers 
the state of the banking business in 
this country fifty or a hundred years 
ago. Then, transactions among banks 
were fewer than now; owners of 
checks and other bills of exchange 
drawn on distant banks had a right to 
depend on the bank to which their col- 
lection was entrusted either to get the 
money or return the paper, there never 
having been any liability, of course, 
when no payment at all was made, 
and only when the collecting bank took 
something in payment. 

But today, with transactions involvy- 
ing the collection of checks and drafts on 
banks in cities hundreds or thousands 
of miles away forming a large part of 
the daily business of banks, the practi- 
cal difficulty of transmitting always in 
cash makes a solution of the problem 
imperative. The letter reproduced in 
this article represents one attempt to 
solveit, an attempt, too, along the right 
line, in the opinion of this writer, where 
there are no state statutes of the kind 
hereinafter described; whether it ac- 
complishes the purpose fully is a mat- 
ter I-shall not attempt to pass upon; 
but since it tends to create proper con- 
tractual relations between the bank and 
its customer, it is a step in the right 
direction. 

In almost every relation of bank and 
customer, one to the other, there is a 
question: What is the exact agree- 
ment and understanding? If the 
rules of law or the statutes in effect 
make this clear, well and good 
unless, as in the case discussed, the 
rule is against the bank; and then it 
may be changed by contract. Even 
the benefits of a statute may be 
waived by contract. Hence, it is but 
common sense for banks to endeavor 
to clear themselves of the risks at- 
tendant upon accepting drafts in pay- 
ment of collections by having the cus- 
tomer agree that they may do so and 
be chargeable only for negligence in 
selecting the agencies it uses. 

Just how to accomplish that agree- 
ment in all cases is not so clear, how- 
ever, and the exact method must be 
worked out by each bank; but the 
terms on which the bank proposes to 
cash or enter for credit checks and 
other bills of exchange drawn on banks 
beyond the distance permitting pre- 
sentment over the counter must be 
communicated to the customer and 
assented to by him; each should be 
done in a manner that will leave the 
bank with evidence that it has been 
done; in other words, all the require- 
ments of any valid contract, such as 
full meeting of the minds, good faith, 
consideration, etc., must be present. 
Then, when the usual diligence has 
been used, but the drawee bank remits 
by draft on its reserve, and fails, and 
the draft goes to protest, our bank 
will be in the clear. 


(Continued on page 56) 


Fifty-three 


CURRENT 
QUOTATIONS 


Raw Materials 


not obtainable in 
other newspapers 


On Your Desk 


Every Business Morning 
for only a per month 


Do material prices affect you? Are 
you interested in the costs of the 
raw materials used in your business? 
They are rising or falling almost daily. 
By taking advantage of price fluctua- 
tions the shrewd buyer can save many 
thousands of dollars per year. Manu- 
facturers, purchasing agents, eff- 
ciency chiefs all over the Central 
West depend on the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce for daily price data. 
No other newspaper carries so much 
or such complete news of the indus- 
trial world. 


If you buy steel, iron, coal, coke, lum- 
ber, petroleum, textiles or food 
products you will find the current raw 
material quotations in the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce indispensable. 
Only $1 is needed to bring this com- 
mercial and financial newspaper to 
your desk for an entire month. 


No matter what other daily paper 
you take, you need the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Published every 
business day it reaches its readers in 
the Central West 24 hours ahead of 
the New York financial papers, and 
the cost is only $1 per month. 


Mail Coupon Below 


Use the coupon below to secure the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce on a 
trial basis—3 months for $3—by 
mail every business day. You'll 
want it regularly thereafter. Send 


the Coupon TODAY! 


The Chicago 
Journal of Commerce 


Clip 
Here 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


14 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, III. 
Enclosed please find check for $3 for 
which please mail me The Chicago 
Journal of Commerce every business day 
for 3 months. 
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This New 
Burroughs Savings Bank Machine 
completes entire posting and proves 
work in one operation. 


Burrough 
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DIVIDE 
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SUBTRACT : 
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MACHINES 


ALL BURROUGHS 
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Only This New 
Burroughs Savings Bank Machine 
Gives All These Advantages 


|, Posts ledger and journal—both originals— 
at same time. 


Creates a journal of real accounting value. 


Automatically completes all entries on 
ledger card without attention of operator. 


Gives absolute proof of posting correct 
amount to right account. 


balance. 


Eliminates old and new balance proof of 
posting. 

Detects any error before operator com- 
pletes entry. 


With this system, counter errors cannot 
occur. 


2 
3 
4 
5. Gives absolute proof of extending correct 
6 
/ 
8 


Call our office today for more information 
about this machine and system, or mail coupon 


| eee eae eee Santeenn A 
econ vd., Detroit, ichigan 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY Pree ty ae ere aed Lich ous the new | 


| Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machine for | 
Savings Banks. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs offices are located in more than 200 cities in the United | Name-.....-----------------se--0--c2ne-c-2--- | 
States and Canada, and in the principal cities of the world. | | 


Factories at Detroit, Michigan; Windsor, Ontario; Nottingham, England 


ADDING : BOOKKEEPING «- CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 
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Allisteel Safes 


OU can insure many 

things—but the best in- 
surance will never replace 
your business records. 


GF Allsteel Safes, tested and 
approved bytheUnderwriters’ 
Laboratories, have brought 
their contents, uninjured, 
through countless severe fires. 
The Allsteel mark on office 
equipment is your guarantee 
of permanent satisfaction. 


Write for a copy of the GF 
book: ‘‘Safeguarding the 
Vital Records of Business.”’ 
The General Fireproofing Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 
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(Continued from page 53) 


Efforts of another kind to meet this 
problem have been made, namely by 
the enactment of statutes in the states. 
One of these, Sec. 2, Chap. 20, North 
Carolina Public Laws, 1921, has suc- 
cessfully withstood a determined at- 
tack upon its constitutionality, the 


case being fought through the courts 


of North Carolina to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the array 
of legal talent on the side of the at- 
tack being led by no less a person than 
John W. Davis, late candidate for 
president. The provisions of that 
statute are that as to all banks and 
trust companies chartered by the 
state, all checks drawn upon them 
shall, “‘unless specified on the face 
thereof by the drawer or maker thereof, 
be payable at the option of the drawee 
bank, in exchange drawn on the re- 
serve deposits of said drawee bank 
when any such check is presented by 
or through any Federal Reserve bank, 
postoffice, or express company, or any 
responsible agents thereof.’ The con- 
stitutionality of the statute was up- 
held at all points in Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank v. Federal Reserve Bank, 
262 U.S. 649; 43 Sup.-Ct. Rep, 651; 
UA baa Oo0. 

For three years, then, we have 
waited to ascertain that the statutes 
of this character are valid and not in 
violation of the United States con- 
stitution, and that as to checks and 
drafts drawn upon state banks and 
trust companies in certain states, the 
problem is pretty well settled. Similar 
statutes were passed in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, South Dakota, and Tennessee 
about the time of the North Carolina 
enactment, and in a number of states 
since. But everywhere, the problem 
still exists as to checks and drafts 
drawn upon national banks, and as 
to all checks and drafts not presented 
through a Federal Reserve bank, post- 
office, express company or the respon- 
sible agents thereof. 

There are many practical difficulties 
in the way of a fair and equitable ad- 
justment of the exact duty and respon- 
sibility from bank to customer. The 
bank desires to. escape liability for 
contingencies over which it has no 
control; it also desires to protect the 
customer against loss of his claim 
against the drawer or maker of paper, 
paid by a dishonored draft. ‘Consider 
that the courts hold that the accept- 
ance by a bank having a check for col- 
lection, of a draft in payment, releases 
the liability of the drawer, so that if 
the drawee bank remits by draft and 
it is later discovered that the funds in 
the Reserve center bank are insufficient 
to pay the draft, or the remitting bank 
fails after marking the check paid and 
charging the drawer, the result is a 
valid claim against the receiver of the 
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failed bank and that’s just too bad. 
The whole transaction should be 
carried out in some manner that will 
not discharge the drawer or maker of 
the paper, but, again, exactly how to 
accomplish that result, while authoriz- 
ing the bank to take drafts in payment | 


of collection, is anything but easy. 


But the right of making most any 
saving provision by contract comes to. 
our aid, and we are again impressed 
with the many beauties of a clear-cut 
agreement that fixes all duties and 
responsibilities. Since the sending of 
collections direct to the drawee bank is 
becoming more and more general, and 
authorized by direct statute in many 
states, it seems it would be entirely 
proper and competent for the forward- 
ing bank, whether-the initial bank or | 
the one finally presenting to the 
drawee, to stipulate that unless paid in| 
cash, the item was not to be considered 
discharged unless and until such other 
medium (such as drafts) were them- 
selves paid in cash. 

It is possible, therefore, to clarify 
this somewhat muddled situation con- 
siderably. By bringing to the atten- 
tion of every customer the regulation 
that all checks and drafts on banks in 
other cities are taken for collection as 
the agent of the owner, who must au- 
thorize their collection by draft and 
agree that the initial bank and agents 
chosen by it are the agents of the owner, 
and then by the adoption of the univer- 
sal rule among banks of making it a 
part of the writing by which items 
are finally presented to the drawee that 
drafts in payment do not discharge the 
item nor the drawer and maker until 
finally paid themselves, putting no 
reliance upon custom but seeing that 
all points of the agreement are clear, 
unambiguous and determining, no 
bank need be in doubt as to its exact 
liabilities and duties. 


It Has a Bright Side 


NYONE who thinks that keeping 
books and auditing is entirely as 
dry as dust makes a mistake. As a 
matter of fact a wideawake bookkeeper 
can see plenty of humor and humanity 
in his work particularly if he works in 
the financial district. 

As for the keen analyst of annual re- 
ports he has to be a man of little im- 
agination and humor not to get at least 
a smile every now and again when 
working on some reports and certainly 
he marvels at the items that appear 
every now and again. He has become 
used to digging into such items as ‘‘be- 
fore depreciation,” “‘after special re- 
serves,” “before fixed charges,” etc., 
but a recent circular on a recent flota- 
tion sprung a funny one. Earnings of 
the company stated “‘before taxes and 
liberal payments to executives.” — Wall 
Street Journal. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP AT 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 4070-3-25-ADV 
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Aighlights 
on the new 
RAND 
Savings Account 


Record 


Is eisai 


Ff N keeping with the RAND policy of offering first every Visible Record device 

which will reduce labor and costs, and increase speed and accuracy, we an- 
nounce a specially devised Visible system for use with the new Mechanical 
Savings Accounting Machines. 


The illustration shows a portion of a RAND Visible Card Tray with savings 
account cards visibly displayed. 


As both signature card and account card are filed together in RAND Visible 
Card Pockets, the signatures on withdrawal slips are verified at time posting is 
made. 


Because RAND combines in compact steel units two records usually kept 
separately, a saving in time is effected impossible with card-in-drawer, tub desk, 
or other systems. RAND insures utmost accuracy, as cards are automatically 
returned to the correct place after being mechanically posted. 


The Union Savings Bank (of Pittsburgh), which recently installed a Mechanical 
Savings Accounting System, after exhaustive investigations of all types of filing 
equipments, selected RAND. It will pay you to investigate this accurate system. 
We will gladly furnish further details without obligation. Address 


RAND COMPANY, INc. 
815 Rand Building, North Tonawanda, N.Y. Canadian Plant, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Member Rice Leaders of the World Association Founders of the Visible Index Industry 


Speed! Fastest to oper- 
ate with accounting ma- 
chines. 


2. Compactness! Cards on 
front and back of pockets 


—one-half usual space. 


3. Visibility! Accounts lo- 
cated instantly. 


4. Utility! Savings account 
and signature cards in 
same pocket. 


ent Register 
8 S107 F File Guides 
© Credit File 


Visible Card Records \ =: 
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| The Eattor’s lnaorsement 
: 
IEUR Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac, 
| sailing down the Great Lakes in 1701 
with fifty soldiers and fifty Canadian 
traders, chose a beauty spot in the land- 
scape which was also a commanding site 
for a fort, established a settlement there 
and called it Detroit (d’troit, the strait) on 
the river of constant level connecting Lake 
Huron and Lake Erie. He started some- 
thing—not the least of which is the per- 
etuation of his name today on hotels, 
B icie dolls, streets, automobiles, builders’ 
supplies, beauty parlors, lunch rooms, 
‘theaters, roofings, machinery, butter and 
eggs and what not, to the length of a solid 
lcolumn in the telephone directory. 
| We never saw Detroit, or heard of it ex- 
‘cept very casually, until 1910, the year that 
‘really marks the beginning of the town’s 
transition to a city. It marked, too, a 
;momentous transition in our own life, we re- 
‘member—a change in scene and trade, 
\from the chemical laboratory to Journalism, 
ithe italicized, glorified goal of our youth’s 
ambition. The slogan of the time, “De- 
itroit, Where Life Is Worth Living,” was 
ifelicilous. Though nobody made much 
money, nobody required much. One 
irented a very livable house for $40 and 
visited over the back fence with his neigh- 
ibor. He could stretch full length almost 
janywhere and any time on the beach of 
‘Belle Isle, the city’s magnificent island 
playground. Henry Ford had not estab- 
lished his minimum wage of $5 (1915) 
that’s now $6. Julian Street had not yet 
iwrillen the magazine article that was to 
efface the old slogan and indelibly inscribe 
a new—‘‘Detroit, the Dynamic.” 


HE census figures of 1910 foreshadowed 

the changing limes. The town and the 
newspapers awoke to a realization that 
Detroit was growing up. Population had 
risen from 285,704 to 465,766 since 1900. 
In its sleep, as it were, the city had stepped 
up from thirteenth to ninth rank in the 
United States. The new dynamic spirit, 
however, took its impetus mostly from the 
aulomobile industry which in the next 
decade picked up from slow into second 
and speeded into high. It set the pace and 
carried with it many other lines of industry 
in which Detroit had led by a sort of 
‘common consent for years—drugs, sloves, 
seeds, copper and brass, paints and var- 
mishes, adding machines, electrical ap- 
pliances, and so on, all responding to a new 
power. 

The years elapse—speed by. The over- 
grown town is a city of a million-and-a- 
quarter, fourth in population, second only 
to New York in wealth, first in wealth per 
capita. Dynamic, and romantic, Detroit, 
for its growth, measured in the statistics 
of business and industry, is indeed an 
absorbing romance. 

Old Detroit, paradoxically, is young; 
founded in 1701, it dates from 1910. 

Not that the city hasn’t kept pace on 

the esthelic side, in music; art, drama, 
comfort, in living worth-while. It has, and 
‘much may be said for that, but not here. 
We are concerned here with the interesting 
story of the figures (page 10) which its 
author, Phil. S. Hanna, Detroit repre- 
sentative of the Wall Street Journal, con- 
cceives to be of chief interest to bankers and 
business men. 
UR cover shows upper Griswold Street, 
: Detroil’s street of finance, in transi- 
‘tion. The two new banking homes in the 
foreground, designed by Albert Kahn, 
‘Detroit architect, are the Security Trust 
Company and the First State Bank. Both 
have been on “the street’’ for years, one 
of them on the self-same corner. 
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book. It’s 
It will 
madden the man who preserves illusions 


E’VE_ been reading a 
Laurence Stallings’ ““Plumes.”’ 


of the glory of war. It will incense the 
man fired by super-palriotism—my country 
right or wrong. It deals with war after 
the war. It pictures the wreck of the lives 
of the maimed in war. As a story, it is 
terrible; as a piece of wriling, splendid. 
Whatever your emotional reactions, you 
will read it through. It is that kind of book. 

Which reminds us—unfortunately it re- 
minds us, and sometimes unpleasantly, of 
everything cropping up that has to do with 
soldiers and soldiering. The veteran of 
the World War deserves—has earned, in 
fact, a thousand times over—whatever of 
consideration and co-operation he can get 
from life. There’s the matter of his war 
risk insurance, for instance, that right now 
is giving the banks their opportunity, 
which many are accepting. Unless he 


chooses to sacrifice further insurance 
protection from the government, he must 
convert his War Risk Insurance Certificate 
into a policy not later than July 3, 1926. 
Conversion will cost money, of course, 
depending upon the age of the veteran and 
the kind of policy he elects. A bank in 
Cleveland is recommending a monthly sav- 
ings plan to meet the premiums after con- 
version. The plan is stated in a complete 
table of premiums required (age 25 lo age 
50) for all classes of policies together with 
a schedule of the monthly savings that will 
pay the bill. 

The deferred bonus offers the bank 
another opportunity. The Liberty Insurance 
Bank, of Louisville, as you will see on page 
26 of this issue, is offering safekeeping, free 
to all veterans in the territory, for their 
Adjusted Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates acquire a cash value in two years and 
are payable in full in twenty years. H.S 
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Place $1,100,000,000 worth of buildings 
side by side, covering a mile. The amount 
of money lost on mortgages against those 
structures would be represented by the 
first 1.9 inches of that mile. 


This is a graphic way of illustrating 
the results of a survey by the Chairman: 
of the Mortgage and Finance Committee 
of the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards. He finds that losses sustained 
on $1,100,000,000 real estate mortgages 
have been just 3-1oooths of 1%. 


Practically all the leading First Mort- 
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If a Billion Dollars Were a Mile 


gage Real Estate Bond houses have un- 
broken records of safety. 


No investor ever lost a dollar of in- 
terest or principal of Miller First Mort- 
gage Bonds. G.L. Miller & Co. is pledged, 
as a matter of business common sense, to 
protect that record and see that no in- 
vestor ever shall lose a dollar in the bonds 
it offers. | 

Miller Bonds are easy to analyze and © 
check up through the Four Distinguish: 
ing Marks. A little book on these unique 
features will be sent on request. 


G.L.MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
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. ASHING Wall Street’s Dishes,” 
might be.the title of this article 
—though I question whether 
/my Transfer and Registry friends 
downtown would think it either pat 
or pretty. Yet that’s what their work 
reminds you of. 

A business man goes into a restau- 
rant, eats lunch, and leaves the dishes 
without thinking what becomes of 
them. 

On his way back to the office, he 
drops into his stockbroker’s and orders 
him to buy so many shares of Broad- 
andwall, Inc. Next day, after lunch 
he may sell them at a profit. The 
shares are—dishes. He hasn’t seen 
them, yet they not only exist as tan- 
gible paper, but must be transferred 
twice as they change ownership. This 
transfer work, which includes regis- 
try in the name of the new owner, is 
done in special departments of down- 


Where Stocks Change Actual Owners 


The System and Significance of Transfer and Registry, 
One of the Biggest Departments of Wall Street Banking 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


town trust companies that are as busy 
as beehives after the stock exchanges 
close. Particularly when there are 
two-million share days on the “Big 
Board” like those after election, in the 
‘Coolidge market.” 

Of all Wall Street’s work, this is 
probably the least known. The stock 
exchanges, the stock ticker, the curb 
market, the clearing house, the sub- 
treasury and assay office, the broker, 
bull, bear and lamb, are constantly be- 
ing written about, but in books dealing 
with Wall Street and banking, you 
will find almost no reference at all to 


this very important job of recording 


the name and address of the new owner 
every time a share of stock changes 
hands, and issuing to him a new cer- 
tificate of ownership. It is an im- 
portant branch of banking, not simply 


The line after three o’clock at the Guaranty Trust Company 


in New York where the country’s 
stock transactions center, but to bank 
men all over the country who forward 
stocks for transfer and to many who 
themselves act as transfer agents for 
local corporations. 

Not long ago, the voters of Florida 
adopted a constitutional amendment 
which prohibits state income and in- 
heritance taxes. This has started a 
movement of securities to that state, 
and with it will come transfer business 
for Florida banks. 

On the New York Stock Exchange 
alone there are now listed more than 
$42,000,000,000 worth of securities, 
figured at par value, and the volume is 
growing at the rate of several billion 
dollars a year. There is not only 
an enormous business of this kind 
measured in quantity, but the owner- 
ship of stock is spreading out through 
the masses of the people, what with 
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employee ownership, customer owner- 
ship and other trends of security 
“digestion.”” And it all makes work 
for Transfer and Registry. 

It is so big, that it has become a 
factory process. Split up into many 
separate tasks, like the making of a 
pair of shoes with modern machinery. 
And done by machinery wherever pos- 
sible —anybody who has a device that 
will make the process even more auto- 
matic, accurate and speedy, should 
find interested listeners among the 
men who run Transfer and Registry 
departments. 

Let us begin with the AB C of it: 

A corporation is organized, chartered 
and financed by the sale of its stock 
to investors. This stock is transfer- 
able as it changes hands, but must 
always be registered on the books of 
the company, in the name and with 
the address of the owner. Most cor- 
porations appoint a bank or trust com- 
pany as agent for the transfer and 
registry routine, and generally a New 
York institution, partly because New 
York is the great center for securities, 
and also because a big Transfer and 
Registry department can handle the 
work better and at less cost, as it han- 
dles enough of it to justify quantity 
production methods. 

Three great New York trust com- 
panies are famous for this work, the 
Guaranty, Bankers and New York, in 
the order named as to volume. For 


The department in the Bankers Trust Company 


this service they have a sort of piece 
rate schedule that is pretty near stand- 
ard —a dollar apiece for each new cer- 
tificate issued up to 500, twenty-five 
cents each after that, so much more for 
rendering daily reports of transfers; 
ten cents for each out-of-town certifi- 
cate mailed, and so on. The transfer 
institution often has the only list of 
stockholders of a corporation. It 
mails the dividend checks, annual 
reports, subscription notices and other 
things, charging so much per check or 
per piece. 


| ings a the revenue standpoint it is a 

profitable kind of bank business, 
though involving great responsibili- 
ties, and a kind of business that the 
sales force eagerly solicits, following up 
new corporations and_ corporation 
changes for prospects. A $100,000 
corporation is not a very big one nowa- 
days, but down to that point the sales- 
man is keenly interested. There are 
corporations with a very small number 
of stockholders, but that doesn’t mean 
that they are small. The proprietor 
of a great newspaper property worth 
millions of dollars once told me that 
his secretary held one share of the 
no-par stock, his accountant another, 
while he held the rest, adding ‘“‘And 
there is never any discord at our 
annual meetings!’ That sort of cor- 
poration also interests the salesman. 

The advantages to a corporation of 
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having this work done by a banking in- 
stitution are definite. It lessens the 
risk of the corporation with respect to 
irregular issues, and to changes in 
statutes and rulings governing federal 
and. state tax procedure; transfers 
from a deceased owner to an estate or 
beneficiary; the replacement of lost 
certificates; the present authority of a 
person signing under a power of attor- 
ney. The registrar also guards against 
overissue. In fact, the New York 
Stock Exchange requires corporations 
to have a registrar before their stock 
can be listed, and this registrar must 
be a corporation other than the trans- 
fer agent. 

This being the Why and Wherefore, 
let’s step into the factory and see it 
done: 

The transfer windows look like a 
bread line along about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, when the stock market 
has closed, with rows of messengers or 
“runners’”’ carrying bales of stock cer- 
tificates. But the line is handled 
quickly. As each messenger reaches 
one of the windows he hands in his 
certificates, takes a receipt, and de- 
parts. Tomorrow, at any time after 
one o’clock, he can return and get the 
new certificate, but.in the meanwhile a 
good many things have been done. 

The first step is making certain that 
the transfer is legal, and it is here that 
the out-of-town bank man may en- 
counter what seems to him unnecessary 


| 
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formalities and “red tape.’’ The cer- 
tificate may be one reported as lost or 
stolen. So a “stop” list of such cer- 
tificates is consulted, and if no irregu- 
larity is found, other details are 
verified. On the back of every stock 
certificate is printed a blank to be filled 
out by the owner in whose name it is 
registered, when he disposes of his 
stock to a new owner. This must be 
examined to see that the name is identi- 
cal with that of the recorded owner. 
His signature must be guaranteed by a 
bank or brokerage house. New York 
State has a stock transfer tax 
of two cents per $100 face 
value, and there is also a federal 
stamp tax—stamps or sums 
to pay these taxes must ac- 
company the certificate. 

If the transfer is being made 
for a deceased person, quite 
a complicated situation may 
be created. There must be a 
certified copy of the will under 
which authority is held to make 
the transfer, and the executor 
or administrator must prove 
his authority with a certificate 
of appointment. Uncle Sam 
has an inheritance tax interest 


at the rate of one a minute. 
filled one hundred mail sacks, and the 
office requested that delivery be spread over three 
days before the actual mailing date to give postal 


the detailed work involved in this 
branch of banking. 

“We are constantly receiving cer- 
tificates from out-of-town banks with- 
out the necessary indorsements or 
documents,”’ said one transfer officer, 
“and are constantly being criticized 
for delays and correspondence in con- 
nection therewith. If our out-of-town 
friends could sit with us here some after- 
noon and see why we demand all these 
apparently unnecessary things, and 
feel some of our responsibility, they’d 


undoubtedly give us better teamwork.” 


The Size of a Dividend Job 


More than two tons of paper were needed for 
the checks sent out in paying the 141st American 
Telephone & Telegraph dividend last January. 
They went to more than 345,000 stockholders. 
Even though many labor-saving machines were 
used, the clerical labor required the entire time 
of fifty-five clerks and five supervisors during one 
month. Signing the checks twelve at a time with 
a pantograph signature machine took one person 
a whole week. 


It is estimated it would take six bank tellers 
six months to cash all the checks over the counter 


In mailing, they 
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name of the new stockholder is written 
in, and the number of shares is cut in 
the margin by a safety device to pre- 
vent raising by forgery. Elaborate 
engraving and printing is employed in 
stock certificate forms to prevent 
counterfeiting and alterations— particu- 
larly by photographic manipulations 
—the lettering, vignettes and other 
portions of the certificate being so 
interprinted in combinations of lines 
and inks that the camera would give 
only a confused mass of lines and forms. 
The New York Stock Exchange is 
especially scrupulous in these 
matters, and it is part of its 
listing requirements that stock 
certificates be engraved and 
printed by concerns approved 
by the governing committee. 
The stock certificate is, in fact, 
so well protected that, with 
the additional safeguard of 
numbers and names, there is 
little chance for an irregular 
transaction to go through —it 
would be detected as quickly, 
by trained eyes and brains, as 
counterfeit currency. 


ost 


OTH the old and the new 


in the transfer, so the certifi- 
cate must be accompanied by 
a waiver from the Internal 
Revenue Estate Tax Division 


certificate are now checked 
back against the transfer sheet 
to verify all details, such as 


clerks time to sort them for prompt dispatch. 


The dividend on one share of A. T. & T. was 
$2.25 a share. The checks averaged about $58 


at Washington. Practically 
every state has some sort of 
tax effecting such a transfer, 
and waivers must be secured 
from each state. Stock owned 
by a deceased person may be trans- 
ferred in sale, or in trusteeship, or to 
the name of an executor or adminis- 
trator holding for minors. At every 
step, authority must be proved by 
court orders, guardianship appoint- 
ments, powers of attorney, certified 
copies of wills, and other documents. 
Stock cannot be transferred into the 
individual name of an executor with- 
out a court order, or an affidavit 
stating that debts and claims against 
the deceased owner’s estate have been 
paid. When assignment is made by 
executors, a majority of them must 
sign, and when by trustees, all must 
sign. When the transfer is made in 
the name of a corporation, the 
authority of directors or officers must 
be proved —and so forth. 


HERE is where the responsibility of 

the transfer agent looms large, for 
losses and litigation may arise from 
wrong transfers. The transfer agent 
assumes responsibility for making or 
refusing a transfer, but if one is refused 
without justification, the agent is 
liable for damages. Provide for all 
these technicalities, and then suddenly 
face a stock market boom that multi- 
plies the number of daily transfers by 
three or four and you get some idea of 


each. Every part of the United States and nearly 
every foreign country was represented. Gathered 
together with their families A. T. & T. stock- 
holders would populate a city larger than Detroit. 


Well, the indorsements and docu- 
ments are all in order. The certificate 
is not stolen, lost, forged, raised or 
irregular in any other way. So the 
actual work of making the transfer be- 
gins. The general procedure seems to 
be about the same in different institu- 
tions. 

First, details of the transfer are writ- 
ten on a “‘transfer sheet.’ Printed 
transfer sheets are used, bearing the 
name of each corporation for which the 
transfer agent acts. On the particular 
sheet of Broadandwall, Inc., or what- 
ever the company may be, are written 
such details as the number of the cer- 
tificate, the number of shares, the 
names and addresses of both the old 
and new owners, and the like. The 
next transfer to be made for that cor- 
poration follows on the same sheet, so 
that the many different stocks handled 
in the day’s work are sorted out by cor- 
porations at this point. For some cor- 
porations, there may be only a half 
dozen transfers daily, while others will 
run to forty or fifty transfer sheets. 
These sheets are later copied and sent 
to the respective corporations, so that 
they receive a record of the transfers at 
the close of each day’s business. 

Then a new stock certificate is with- 
drawn from the deposit vault, the 


the spelling of names and the 
number of shares. The new 
certificate is countersigned by 
the proper person, and the old 
one cancelled with a perforat- 
ing machine that marks it 
“‘void.’’ Then both certificates go to the 
registrar, the old one being cancelled 
from the corporation’s records, and the 
new one entered there. Both certificates 
are proved against the stock ledger, a 
name and address stencil is cut for the 
new owner and the old stencil cancelled 
unless the stockholder has retained 
some of his shares, in which case it is 
altered. Finally, the new certificates 
are proved with vault control, and are 
then ready for mailing or delivery to 
messengers. 

The old certificates are filed away 
for future reference, because questions 
may arise concerning the legality of the 
transfer, or amount involved in taxes. 
Any day, Uncle Sam may demand, 
“How many shares of Broadandwall 
were transferred to so-and-so on such- 
and-such a day, and what was their 
market value then?’ On this account, 
cancelled certificates may be kept ten 
years or more. 

Quite a problem in storage space! 
If the transfer agent did it, a good part 
of the financial district might become a 
vast morgue for cancelled stock certifi- 
cates —not dead but sleeping, on the 
chance that one in a thousand might 
be needed for reference. Naturally, 
they cannot afford such an expense, or 
maintain the army of employees that 
(Continued on page 36) 
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ALF way between two very old 
and rakish summer hotels, nes- 
tling in the foot-hills of southern 

Ohio, is a pond. This pond is not un- 
like others of its kind, save that during 
hot summer days its liquid content is 
even more stagnant, and the green 
slime, which oozes among the swamp 
weeds, even more offensive, to passers- 
by. At its edge is a flat 
rock, just large enough to 
hold the emaciated body 
of Toby. Toby,jas he is 


known roundabout, is a frog. And as 
frogs go, he has little in the way of 
physical charm to commend him. He 
has, however, arrived at an age when, 
if legends may be believed, even frogs 
may be credited with wisdom. 

This particular legend, current these 
many years among the natives round- 
about, attributes various human vir- 
tues to this aged denizen of Haskell’s 
pond. Long before Eph Haskell 
bought Sam Crane’s farm, which was 
about forty years ago, Toby was the 
outstanding subject of speculation 
around the general store barrel-stove 
in winter and among the guests at the 
springs in summer. 

All this I learned from the proprietor 
of the hotel the evening of my arrival. 
After late train dinner I lit a cigar, 
repaired to the veranda of the hotel, 
stretched myself out in a low, com- 
fortable rocker, and gave myself up to 
the atmosphere of my surroundings. 

Presently I became conscious of a 
most unusual sound coming from 


somewhere up the road. ‘‘Scrlop!” — 
“Scrlop!? —‘‘Scrlop!? With mechanical 
regularity came that incessant 


“Scrlop!” from out the night. Just as 
I had made up my mind to trace the 
source of the uncanny sound, mine 
host seated himself at my side. In- 
quiry soon brought forth the source of 
the sounds and with it the story of 
Toby. 

Toby was reckoned to be over a 
hundred years old. Seventy years, and 
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it could readily be proven, Toby had 
lived in Haskell’s pond. And the most 
remarkable thing about Toby was that 
he could talk and that his observations 
were those of a philosopher. It had 
been asseverated by old Zeke Ellis, and 
with the certainty of conviction, that 
Toby had engaged him in conversation 
one dark night as he wended his way 
homeward from a meeting of the com- 
missioners in Careyville. 

““An’, accordin’ t’ Zeke, et wuz a 
night jest about like this. Wouldn’t 
be s’prised ef ol’ Toby wuz t’ wake yu 
up *’bout midnight to talk t’ yu,” 
remarked mine host as he rapped his 
pipe sharply on the porch rail, entered 
the hotel, turned down the oil lamp and 
shuffled his way up the creaking stairs. 


(Gi ee lore, this, and about a frog. 
And his observations were those of a 
philosopher. This part of the narra- 
tive held for me great interest. Like 
many a bank man, the fancied limi- 
tations of a banking career had often 
imposed themselves upon my con- 
sciousness. Often I was unhappy. I 
was getting nowhere, I thought. Per- 
haps Toby, the philosopher, can point 
the way. Perhaps I can learn from 
him the inner secrets of success, of 
happiness. These thoughts possessed 


my mind as, a little later, I made my 
way to number six, second floor, having 
first been careful to carry out minute 
instructions to latch the door and turn 
And with Toby 


out the office light. 
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still in mind I climbed into the creaky 
old bed and presently fell asleep. 
* * * 


“Scrlop! Scrl—’’ the wheezy old 
cuckoo on the mantel sang forth the 
hour of two. Outside the August 
moon hung white in the west; the 
katydids vied with myriad denizens of 
the surrounding underbrush, while a 
neighboring owl lent occasional organ- 
point to the symphony of strange dis- 
cords. “‘Scrlop!’?—the squeaking of 
wagon wheels grew fainter and fainter 
as —‘‘Scrlop!”? —it’s Toby! He wants 
to talk tome! ‘Scrlop!” 

“All right, Toby, I’m coming!’ 
“Scrlop!” Down the dingy stairs I 
groped my way, on out into the road- 
way. “‘Scrlop!” I followed the sound, 
on and on, closer and closer, and 
presently —there he was, clearly visible 
at the base of a silvery shaft of moon- 
light, sitting on a flat rock on the edge 
of the pond. Carefully, quietly, I sat 
down beside him, fearful lest he should 
dive into the depths of the slimy pool. 
But fear possessed him not. His 
beady little eyes surveyed me with 
calm serenity as he lazily spread him- 
self over the stone’s surface. Presently 
his left eye closed while his right 
blinked as if in deep contemplation of 
the situation I had imposed upon him. 
Shifting his leathery old body to a 
more comfortable position, he looked 
up at me and demanded: 

“What brings you here, my friend?” 

“Toby,” I gasped, “‘or is it —?” 
(Continued on page 48) 
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What Says the Law on Bank Credit? 


The Boston Verdict, Contrasted With Other Opinion—That 
the Banks May be Sole Judge of the Safety of Their Loans 


HE newspapers of the city of Bos- 

ton filled their extra-edition pages 

recently with black headlines an- 
nouncing the result of a lawsuit that 
had been on trial for a year, during 
which the court sat for four days out 
of each week, the verdict being reached 
at the close of the 186th day of the 
trial. 

The verdict was for more than fen 
million dollars. 

The defendants were bankers and 
banks, big ones. 

A case of considerable magnitude, 
you will agree, and one that deserved 
the attention paid it by the press, not 
only because of the enormous sums in- 
volved, but because of the points of 
law involved. There is scarcely any 
doubt that the case will ultimately 
find its way into the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and until that great 
tribunal has its final say on the merits 
and on the law, any attempt to ana- 
lyze this great contest would be idle. 
But the legal talent arrayed on each 
side is of such ability and prominence, 
that such of the propositions of law as 
are capable of being examined are of 
exceeding interest to bankers. 

Briefly, the plaintiff sued for dam- 
ages for alleged loss of a huge business by 
means of combinations of banks which 
by their very power could make or un- 
make his business existence, and, ac- 
cording to a writer for the Boston Globe, 
one of the propositions of law advanced 
by counsel for the plaintiff was that 
banks do not have the right to with- 
hold credit when to withhold it means 
ruin to the would-be borrower. 


This newspaper writer recently gave | 


a masterly analysis of the case, as tried 
in the lower court, in the pages of The 
Nation, in which he anticipated the tre- 
mendous and far-reaching results likely 
to flow from a decision upholding 
the judgment, and in his summing up, 
seems to believe that such decision will 
declare whether or not a bank, particu- 
larly a national bank, can withhold 
credit whenever it feels like so doing. 

I repeat that I shall make no attempt 
at this time to analyze this case because 
the verdict is not yet settled law. But 
to all bankers who have read either the 
Boston newspapers or the article in The 
Nation I feel that I must say that the 
proposition advanced above is no less 
than preposterous. 
counsel for plaintiff seriously advanced 
it [do not know, nor do I know whether, 
if seriously advanced, it was coupled 
with the principle of unlawful combina- 


Whether or not 


By ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


tion, that is to say, that banks may not 
combine to withhold credit. If the lat- 
ter, there may be some strength in the 
contention, and it will remain to be 
seen exactly how much strength, when 
we are permitted to read the final de- 
termination by the high court at Wash- 
ington. But the statements made 
herein are of settled law, I believe, which 
even the Supreme Court will not fail to 
take into account. In other words, in 
the absence of an unlawful combination 
or conspiracy, a bank may loan its 
money where the judgment of its 
officers say is best for the bank, and re- 
fuse to loan it where, in the same opin- 
ions, the contrary results are probable. 

Of course, any person having a fair 
acquaintance with business trans- 
actions can imagine circumstances in 
which a bank might make itself liable 
by its acts for refusing credit. For in- 
stance, a manufacturer, desiring to 
expand, borrows a part of the funds re- 
quired, with the agreement and under- 
standing that the additional funds 
necessary to complete the addition and 
install the new machinery will be lent 
him as needed, and then, after tearing 
up his place and doing part of the work, 
the bank refuses to lend the rest of the 
money. Under such circumstances, the 
bank would be liable on its contract for 
such damages as its breach occasioned 
to the customer, but even then he 
would probably have to prove that all 
other avenues of credit were closed to 
him and that he relied upon the 
promise of the bank. 


CEE courts have been called upon in 

but few cases to try the right of with- 
holding credit. In F. B. Collins Inv. 
Co. vs. Easley 44 Okla. 429, 144 Pac. 
1072, where a mortgagor resisted the 
collection of the mortgage, on the 
alleged ground that the creditor had ob- 
tained it from her by threats of stop- 
ping her credit by telling people that 
she was not willing to pay her debts, it 
was held that threats to injure credit 
did not constitute legal duress or a 
menace, and she had to pay. Had the 
threat of the bank to stop her credit 
been actionable, certainly the court 
would have permitted her to offset her 
damages. . 

Vol. 9, Ruling Case Law, page 732: 
“It has been held that duress of prop- 
erty cannot exist without there being 
a threat to do some act which the party 
has no legal right to do,’ quoted in 


American Law Reports, Vol..33. p. 128, 
in support of the proposition that to 
withhold bank credit is not duress. 
This writer by inference says that a 
bank has the legal right to withhold 
credit at will. 

In a stronger case still, Coleman vs. 
Merchants Nat. Bank, 6 Ohio Dec. 
Reprint, 1063, a bank held a man’s 
note, and he refused to pay it, since it 
was an accommodation note. The 
bank’s cashier threatened him that if 
he did not pay the note he (the cashier) 
would destroy his credit in such a way 
that he could not get money at any 
bank in the town, and the maker of the 
note, terrified at the possibilities of 
such action, paid, but later sued to re- 
cover the funds, alleging that he had 
paid under duress. .The court stated 
that whether the note was paid under 
duress was immaterial. “If the note 
ought to have been paid by plaintiff, it 
makes no difference whether it was 
paid under a threat or not, though it is 
hard to conceive that such a threat as 
this could constitute in law duress. 
Duress, to avoid a contract, must 
amount to a threatening of personal 
harm, or deprivation of liberty or. of 
property. It was claimed that depriva- 
tion of credit was a deprivation of 
property. In acertain sense it is, but a 
mere threat of injury to one’s credit 
cannot well be held duress in law.” 


OW if a banker can threaten to ruin 

a man’s credit with other banks 
and get away with it in court, woulda 
court be likely to hold him liable merely 
for withholding the credit of his own 
bank? Or if by threat of withholding 
credit, a bank can compel payment by a 
debtor, how much less is the bank un- 
der obligations to one not under con- 
tractual relations at all with it? 

I should not be understood as sug- 
gesting that it is safe for a banker to 
make threats of the character above 
described, or to do acts such as were 
threatened; a wanton injury to a man’s 
credit would doubtlessly he held action- 
able as any wanton injury to person or 


._property —for a man’s credit in these 


days is part of his reputation, and a 
man’s reputation may not be attacked 
with impunity. 

It will be noted that the cases I have 
discussed deal with the question from 
the standpoint of duress; that is be- 
cause I have been able to find no cases 
where the right of a bank to refuse 
credit when and where it will were ever 
litigated. And naturally, for such a 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The Fourth City=Second in Wealth 


The Interesting Statistical Story of Detroit’s Expansion 
in Diversified Lines of Industries That Lead the World 


ETROIT, fourth in population 
cities, 


among American 

ranks second 
in the aggregate 
amount of federal 
tax collections, and, 
on the basis of 
population has the 
greatest income 
and earning power 
of any large city in 
the world. These 
are strong state- 
ments but they are 
borne out by fed- 
eral statistics. In 
fact Detroit now 
surpasses even New 
York in point of 
property valua- 
tions per capita. 

Figures recently 
released by the in- 
ternal revenue de- 
partment showthat 
Detroitcontributed 
$207,131,389 in federal taxes for the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1924. 
This record is exceeded only by New 
York which paid $369,753,605, and 
is followed by Chicago which ranked 
third with $198,287,627, and by Phila- 
delphia which ranked fourth with 
$164,704,047. 

Detroit furthermore had $2,046 of 
property valuation for every inhab- 
itant against $1,924 for New York. 
The assessed valuation of Detroit 
property is $2,455,327,680 which, when 
divided by an estimated 1,200,000 
population, of Detroit proper, is $2,046 
per capita. New York’s total property 
valuation for 1924 was $11,579,985,645 
or at the rate of $1,924 per capita 
when divided by estimated population 
of 6,015,504 for 1924 (World Almanac). 

In order to establish a common basis 
of comparing the income per capita of 
leading cities, the population figures 
as of the 1920 census have been divided 
into the tax collections for the govern- 
ment’s fiscal year which ended June 
30, 1924. The computations show 
that Detroit leads every large center 
in the United States. Detroit’s per 
capita figure is $208.59 against $90.34 
for Philadelphia, $73.41 for Chicago 
and $66.58 for New York. A more 
graphic illustration of these relations 
is given in the table on page 12. 

It may be noted here that Detroit, 
while second in total federal taxes col- 
lected and first in collections per capita, 
ranks but fourth in population. A 


now 
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recent count by the R. L. Polk direc- 
tory publishers places Detroit’s 1925 
population at 1,398,850 including High- 
land Park, Hamtramck and closely 
contiguous suburbs, but owing to 
the likelihood that Philadelphia has 
probably passed the 2,000,000 mark by 
this time, there is no reason for ex- 
pecting a change in the population 
rank of the first four cities. 

These figures are so astounding (even 
to dynamic Detroiters who are ac- 
customed to the use of superlatives in 
discussing the glories of their city) 
that it may be of interest to go behind 
the scenes and examine into the rea- 
sons for these phenomena and learn 
something of the banking machinery 
which has been developed to handle 
the huge sums constantly flowing into 


and out of Detroit as well as the bank- 
ing machinery used in Detroit itself. 

In 1923 the Ford 
Motor Company 
paid $14,449,673 
income taxes, which 
is but 15 per cent 
of the $94,234,249 
listed as income 
taxes collected in . 
Detroit. But the 
Ford Motor Com- 
pany is of course, a 
very large contribu- 
tor to the federal 
tax fund, with its 
business running in 
total sales of around 
$1,100,000,000 a 
year, of which 
about 10 per cent 
is truck business 
taxed at 3 per cent 
and the remainder 
passenger car and 
partsbusinesstaxed 
at 5 percent. Taking truck business 
at an estimated $110,000,000 total, the 
3 per cent tax would be $3,300,000. On 
the remaining $990,000,000 of business 
taxed at 5 per cent, the taxes would be 
in neighborhood of $49,500,000, mak- 
ing together $52,800,000, the amount 
collected by the federal government 
for ‘“‘war taxes’”’ on sales of Ford cars 
and trucks. 


HE foregoing total of $52,800,000 

is slightly more than half of the total 
‘‘war taxes’’ collected on automobiles, 
trucks and tires sold in the Detroit 
district and it furnishes in an interest- 
ing way a yardstick for comparing 
the relative size of the Ford industry 
in Detroit with other automotive in- 
dustries in that city. 

Of course, there is a vast amount of 


The skyline from the Canadian 


CLEARING HOUSE 


factory space in Detroit given over to 
producing parts for the Ford company 
and if a close approximation of the 
proportion of Ford business to produc- 
tion for the other automotive com- 
panies were to be made, there would 
have to be sonie allowance for those 
industries supplying Ford but from 
which the government collects excise 
taxes direct. Kelsey Wheel Com- 
pany, Briggs Manufacturing Company, 
Motor Products 
Corporation and 
several hundred 
other concerns de- 
vote about half or 
more of their ca- 
pacity for Ford 
work. Doubtless, 
if a careful study 
were made of the 
entire situation in 
this regard, it might 
show that 60 or 
even 65 per cent of 
the federal taxes on 
motor vehicles and 
partsmanufactured 
in Detroit are di- 
rectly or indirectly 
paid ultimately by 
consumers of Ford 
vehicles. 

On the other 
hand,acompilation 
of the annual sales of leading motor car 
manufacturers in the Detroit district 
other than Ford Motor Company, in- 
dicates that the aggregate business of 
the other automotive concerns quite 
nearly approaches the Ford total, as 
shown in the table on page 12. 
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O GIVE a more graphic picture of 

the source of the $207, 131,389 federal 
taxes which were collected in Detroit 
during the twelve months ended June 
30, 1924, there is tabulated, page 12, (1) 
the total collections; (2) the amount 
collected from the automobile indus- 
try on passenger cars, trucks, tires, 
etc.; (3) income, corporation taxes, (4) 
miscellaneous, and (5) federal in- 
heritance taxes. For purposes of show- 
ing the growth of both the total col- 
lections and the growth in the motor 
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shore of the Detroit river 


industry, as reflected by larger ‘‘war 
tax’’ collections, the table is continued 
downward for several years back to 
1918, the year when so-called war 
taxes were first levied. The figures 
for the government’s fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1912, are also shown in order 
to give a comparison with the period 
before income taxes, and, as well, to 
show Detroit’s growth. In 1912 the 


total production of passenger cars and 


Woodward Avenue, south from State Street 


trucks was 265,000 against 4,010,000 
in 1923. 

Inasmuch as the motor industry 
pays roundly $158,000,000 to the 
federal government in taxes, it is in- 
teresting to note that the $95,817,013 
paid in Detroit is a fair measure of the 
proportion of motor business ‘done in 
Detroit. The ratio works out very 
close to 60 per cent. 

It may also be of interest to note, in 
passing, how greatly the source of 
federal income has shifted since 1912. 
In that year 91 per cent of the total 
collections, or $5,802,801 out of a 
total levy of $6,449,694, came from 
stamp taxes on beer, spirits, tobacco, 
etc., whereas in the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1924 almost an iden- 
tical percentage, 91 and a fraction, 
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came from levies on automobiles and 
the profits of corporations. 

But while Detroit owes its very re- 
markable growth (285,704 according to 
the 1900 census—when the motor in- 
dustry employed fewer than 1,000 
men—to 993,678 in 1920 when more 
than 150,000 men were directly em- 
ployed in manufacturing automobiles) 
to the motor industry, there are signs 
now of a tendency toward greater 
diversification. 
Within the past 
two years, large 
scale steel manu- 
facturing has been 
introduced in De- 
troit. The primary 
purpose of the 
builders of the new 
plants has natu- 
rally been to supply 
the motor indus- 
try, but the ad- 
vantages of being 
located within a 
great steel consum- 
ing market is bring- 
ing manufacturers 
of other than auto- 
mobiles and auto- 
mobile parts into 
the district, and 
is supplying the 
steel and brass mills 
with a wider market. The cropping 
up of small plants producing screens, 
small tools, office and store fixtures, 
garden and tree trimming tools, tinners’ 
snips, metal clothes lockers, etc., is 
a surface indication of a future demand 
for a wider range of steel products than 
are now being produced in Detroit. One 
manufacturer who has produced steel 
sheets exclusively for automobile 
bodies, plans adding a line of lighter 
sheets for the toy, stove, metal furni- 
ture and similar industries that are 
located both in Detroit and throughout 
the lower peninsula of Michigan. 


le IS entirely conceivable that the 

Ford Motor Company, now building 
a huge rolling mill and planning even- 
tually to build open hearth furnaces for 
the production of its own steel ingots, 
will have surplus capacity which will 
be devoted to producing steel for rail- 
roads, agricultural machinery, struc- 
tural steel, bars, shapes, wire, nails, 
and kindred products. 

But while the mercurial growth of 
the motor industry has been an unpar- 
alleled sensation in industrial history, 
it should not be forgotten that the 
original foundation on which Detroit 
business was first established as an in- 
dustrial center has also been growing. 

Industries such as Michigan Stove 
Company, Peninsular Stove Company, 
Detroit Stove Works, Detroit Vapor 
Stove Company, produced twenty 
years ago more than half the total 
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stoves and furnaces consumed in the 
country and they continue to hold 
that ratio today, having kept pace 
with the growth of the country. The 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
the world’s largest producer of com- 
puting devices, bookkeeping machines, 
etc., is a leading Detroit industry, and 
is rapidly growing. Its business ex- 
ceeds $30,000,000 annually. Parke, 
Davis & Company, another old De- 
troit industry, 1s: the world’s largest 
drug and_ pharmaceutical’ house. 
Frederick Stearns: & Company, also a 
nationally’. known pharmaceutical 
house, is another of Detroit’s older in- 


dustries. D. M. Ferry & Company 
is the world’s largest business in seeds. 

There are two very large copper and 
brass rolling mills in Detroit. Both 
have been greatly helped by the rise 
of the automobile industry which uses 
a considerable volume of copper and 
brass products but over half their busi- 
ness is still with concerns outside of 
Michigan. These, with eighteen 
smaller brass works in Detroit, are 
doing a business of $60,000,000 a year 
or one-fifth of the nation’s copper and 
brass business. 

One of the more recent instances of 
diversification is the growth of the 


Total and Per Capita Collections 


Population 
1920 Census 


5,620,048 
2,701,705 
1,823,779 

993,678 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Detroit 


Int. Revenue 
Collections 
12 Mo’s ended 
June 30, 1924 


$369,753,605.50 
198,287,627.12 
164,704,047.90 
207,131,389.50 


Collections 
Per Capita 


$66.58 
73.41 
90.34 
208.59 


The Business of Motor Companies 


Packard Motor Car Company........ 


Hupp Motor Car Company 
Studebaker Corporation 
(half of $135,000,000 gross) 


General Motors Corporation......... 


Maxwell Motor Corporation 
Hudson Motor Car Company 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
Miscellaneous 


..$ 46,000,000 


30,000,000 
60,000,000 


.. 560,000,000 


80,000,000 
110,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 TOTAL $ 936,000,000 


TOTAL $1,100,000,000 


Federal Taxes Collected at Detroit, 1912 to 1924 


(2) 
Auto 
Excise 
Ete. 


12 mos. (1) 
ended Total 
June 30 Collections 


L924 Pe hs $207,131,389 
LO23 aeit ye 175,142,463 
182,102,205 

245,198,048 

POO re ne 258,636,659 
119,178,512 

88,301,507 

6,449,694 


‘Notes: * 


$95,817,013 

78,958,378 

50,120,849 

53,780,474 
* 


11,690,614 
14,711,273 
a 5,802,801 


Distribution of the 1920 total not obtainable. 


(3) 
Income 
Corp. 
Ete. 
$94,234,249 

79,743,619 

96,497,591 

162,611,516 
* 


78,465,328 
58,610,263 
b 616,619 


(4) 


5 
Misc. Ss 


Estate 
Taxes 
$3,283,688 

3,268,123 

17,293,798 

4,575,490 
* 


1,225,841 
934,317 


$13,796,438 

13,172,342 

18,189,966 

24,230,617 
* 


18,796,726 
16,045,653 
30,273 


a Represents taxes collected on beer, spirits, tobacco, etc. 
b Represents the taxes arising under 1909 corporation tax law by 
which corporations paid 1% on net income over $5,000 net. 


First Twelve Cities in Building 


1924 
1924 1923 Total * 
I Rank Rank Permits ° 
New York. . 1 $853,270,328 
Chicago: ... 296,893,985 
Detroity ine 160,064,825 
Los Angeles. 150,147,516 
Philadelphia §£ 141,737,460 
Cleveland. . 63,014,500 
San Fran... 57,852,972 
53,031,931 
45,771,050 
45,525,128 
45,375,542 
39,831,639 


City 


— pat 


Baltimore. . 

Washingt’n. 10 
Milwaukee... 11 
St. Louis. ..12 


_— 
Ore sINOCMOUIW LD 


$791,067,905 


1923 

Total 
Permits Gain 
$62,202,423 


Loss 


329,604,317 
129,662,711 
200,133,181 
122,650,935 
69,390,540 
46,686,622 
40,626,352 
37,590,401 
49,623,605 
39,007,845 
41,443,755 


30,402,114 
19,086,525 
11,166,350 
12,405,579 

8,180,649 


6,367,697 


$32,710,332 
49,985,665 
6,375,640 


4,098,477 
1,612,116 
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business of the United States Radiator 
Corporation, whose principal offices 
and plants are in Detroit. This con- 
cern is now doing a business of up- 
wards of $10,000,000 a year producing 
cast-iron boilers and radiators. Another 
growing industry is the production of 
refrigerating machinery for residences, 
boats, railroad cars, etc. The Kel- 
vinator Corporation, producing the 
well-known Kelvinator, has doubled 
its business every year since 1921. 

The manufacture of steel reinforcing 
materials for concrete construction, 
metal lath and metal shingles, wire 
meshing, waterproofings, asbestos 
shingles and kindred building acces- 
sories has long been an important De- 
troit industry. One of the principal 
plants of the well-known ‘Truscon 
Steel Company, producers of these 
products, is in Detroit. 

Production of paints and varnishes 
has long been a prominent activity in 
Detroit of which such nationally 
known firms as Acme White Lead and 
Color Works and Detroit White Lead 
Works and Boydell Bros. White Lead 
and Color Company are the leaders. 

Vacuum cleaners and electrical heat- 
ing devices are produced in Detroit 
in very large quantities. The Ameri- 
can Electrical Heater Company is the 
world’s largest producer of electric 
flatirons and similar devices and the 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company 
ranks well toward the top as a producer 
of that very useful household device. 


F THE industrial circle which sur- 

rounds Detroit were to be examined 
carefully, the list of industries and 
products would become so great that 
adequate description of each would 
require a very large book. 

Furniture is produced at Grand 
Rapids, pottery at Mt. Clemens, re- 
frigerators at Greenville, furnaces at 
Holland, paper at Kalamazoo, Monroe, 
Port Huron and Detroit, chemicals at 
Midland and Wyandotte; there are 
nearly 100 cement producing plants, 
the silk mills at Belding are famous 
the world over; leather is manu- 
factured at Grand Haven—one hardly 
knows where to stop, so numerous and 
varied are the products of Michigan. 

Chicago did not go back when 
its leading packing houses got into 
financial difficulties following the de- 
cline in both profits and volume oc- 
curring in that industry—and to those > 
who may wonder what is in store for 
Detroit if the automobile industry 
begins to wane, the following thought 
is suggested: In the final analysis 
Detroit’s chief product is individually 
controlled power. Henry Ford has 
created 200,000,000 horsepower of 
which 140,000,000, represented by 


7,000,000 Fords, is still in the hands of 
the public and the total is still growing. 
other 


The companies, considering 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Detroit leads in many lines of in- 
dustry. Pictured here are a few of 
the largest companies 


At the top is Parke, Davis & Com- 
pany, world’s largest pharmaceuti- 
cal house. Just below it, on the 
left is the largest seed business in 
the world, D. M. Ferry & Company, 
and, on the right, the world’s 
largest producer of stoves and 
ranges, the Michigan Stove Company 


The General Motors Building in 

the center, one of the three largest 

office buildings in the world, houses 

the general offices of the General 
Motors Corporation 


At right is the Highland Park plant 

of the Ford Motor Company, and 

at the bottom, the Burroughs 

Adding Machine Company, world’s 
largest in its line 


Thirteen 
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Meet An Old Friend, Per Item Cost 


Its Value is Dependent Upon Strictly Controllable 
Factors of Volume, Equipment, System and Personnel 


ANY young men fail to recog- 
Mi nize Opportunity because she 


goes around disguised as Hard 
Work; and many bankers fail to recog- 
nize “‘per item” entry on the account 
analysis as their old friend, Expense 
Account. It would seem as though it 
is one thing to spend thirty years 
squeezing the nickels in the expense 
account till the buffaloes on them bel- 
lowed in misery, and quite another 
thing to assess the cost of operating 
an account and set it off against the 
earnings of the loanable balance. In 
point of fact there is no real difference 
between the expense account and the 
per item cost; only we are just finding 
out how to reconcile the figures. 

Every banker is keenly interested in 
saving money on the expense account, 
and when the per item cost is reduced, 
that desirable object is attained. This 
article, however, is written from the 
viewpoint of the analysis department, 
and we propose to consider the cost of 
handling items through the system from 
the point of view of the analyzed cus- 
tomer, rather than the analyzing banker. 


What About Overhead Cost? 


The analysis department has become 
well established in the larger banks, 
and discussion at the present time runs 
rather in the direction of methods and 
the practical use of results, than to- 
wards the desirability of analysis as 
such. Methods seem to be approach- 
ing standardization, with a fixed and 
arbitrary “per item’ charge against 
checks deposited and drawn, and im- 
provement of methods has run more 
toward the elimination of detail, the 
use of averages and “short cuts” or 
other changes in the direction of oper- 
ating efficiency, than to a deeper ex- 
amination of the elements of cost enter- 
ing into the analysis charges. To use 
a homely simile, we have been sweep- 
ing the house up and putting it in 
order, instead of examining the founda- 
tions upon which it is built. These 
tendencies towards freezing the “per 
item’’ charge into a set amount, and 
towards eliminating overhead in cal- 
culations leading thereto, are brought 
out rather clearly in an article in the 
American Bankers Association Journal, 
for January, 1925, by O. Howard 
Wolfe, chairman of the committee on 
analysis, Clearing House Section, 
American Bankers Association. The 


article is described as “‘comprising the 
findings and thoughts of the com- 
mittee,” and the subject as “‘one that 
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is growing in importance as the number 
of accounts increases, and the habit 
of writing checks grows.” So it may 
fairly be taken as the most up-to-date 
statement on analysis available, and 
we turn to it with much interest to see 
what they have to say on “‘per item” 
cost. As we pointed out in an article 
in The Burroughs Clearing House in 
February, it makes a great deal of 
difference, in analyzing a large and 
active account, what amount you as- 
sess “‘per item”’ to carry the operating 
expense. 

Here is what the A. B. A. committee 
have to say about it, and we have put 
the last sentence in italics, for that is 
the meat of the matter: “‘Many banks 
go to extreme lengths in ascertaining 
the exact cost of paying a check, col- 
lecting a coupon, or even writing an 
answer to a credit inquiry. We are 
not here concerned with that particular 
kind of analysis. We can, however, 
take advantage of the results of a part 
of this detailed analysis by other banks 
to the extent that it enables us to de- 
termine within reasonable limitations 
the cost of handling checks. The out- 
side limit of this cost may be fixed at 
three cents an item. It may be urged 
that many banks have cut this expense 
down to two cents an item or less, but 
the spread between the figures given 
by one bank as compared with another, 
usually is the result of the difference of 
opinion as to what items should be 
included in overhead costs covering 
check collection. That is to say, what 
share, if any, of officers’ salaries, floor 
space, etc., must be taken into account 
in the calculation. Estimating over- 
head applies equally to other phases of 
analysis to the point of making the 
process unreliable, except in the hands 
of experts. Jt is suggested therefore 
that it is better to eliminate overhead al- 
together, except in so far as it applies to 
the handling of checks. As indicated 
above, this cost may be set down as three 
cents an item, with the assurance that 
that figure will amply cover all costs.” 

So here we are confirmed in our 
opinion that overhead is not a factor 
in “per item”’ cost except as it directly 
applies to the handling of checks. For 
example, the cashier devotes part of 
his energies toward supervising the 
handling of checks, and part to other 
matters: we will therefore only charge 
against activity the proportion of his 


salary which we think represents the 
time spent for this purpose. . 

However, when it comes to placing 
a fixed charge of three cents an item 
on the ground that that figure will 
“amply cover all costs,’’ it seems that 
the matter is open to some discussion. 
We may be offered accounts that we 
would like to have, and that would 
move to us from other banks. If we 
can do better than they, why should 
we not take them? 


Effect of Competition for Business 


Banks are continually competing for 
business, and this is entirely right and 
proper and following sound American 
traditions and economics; and the only 
place where we have any right to inter- 
fere with the natural workings of 
competitive law, is where we feel that 
they may result in banking practices 
that are questionable. For example, 
it is not good that banks should com- 
pete by offering increased rates of 
interest for money, for we have abun- 
dant experience in the past that a high 
rate on deposits compels bankers to 
look for earnings on their loans and 
investments that will pay these high 
rates of interest, provide as well for 
the bank’s operation and. earn 
profits. However plausible the argu- 
ments in favor of this may be, we 
know practically that sooner or later 
comes a smash and everybody suffers. 
In just the same way we know that 
competition is not a contest to see 
who is the best skater on thin ice in 
the matter of loaning money. However 
badly we may need the revenue, the 
security behind the loan must be con- 
sidered in a quite impartial light and 
safety must decide the issue. In the 
same way again, we all know that it is 
sound banking to place our loans where 
there is a definite source of repayment 
in sight; in fact, that loans should be 
self-liquidating. In all these cases the 
protection of the public interest is a 
higher and more binding duty upon 
a banker, than the duty he owes to 
himself and his stockholders of ex- 
panding his business by competition 
with other banks. 

However, where no question of the 
soundness of banking method is in- 
volved, we must compete, as has been 
often stated, on one and only one 
ground, namely service to customers. 
Hence our insistence on courtesy, 
promptness, accuracy, and all the rest 
of the banking virtues. In recent years, 
moreover, a new virtue has come to 
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take its place among the others, and 
its name is efficiency. 


Efficiency a Factor in Cost 


If we can introduce efficient meth- 
ods, and cut the cost of handling items 
in half, it is mighty poor service to our 
customers and stockholders to turn 
accounts out-of-doors, turn down their 
loans, or otherwise discipline them, be- 
cause their accounts do not appear 
profitable when measured by the yard- 
stick called ‘“‘three cents an item,” if 
in practice we are handling the items 
for much less. Service lies in the other 
direction, and we should, if need be, 
give the benefit of the doubt to the 
customer. 

Therefore it is highly desirable to 
examine all the factors in “‘per item” 
cost with particular reference to the 
possibility of reducing them, and thus 
far all we have done is to decide that 
overhead is not a factor. That means 
we shall not ask you whether or not 
you are using expensive city corner 
real estate for work that could be done 
on the nineteenth floor of an outlying 
building. Neither shall we ask you if 
you need all the vice-presidents you 
have now, or whether your foreign 
department is spending too much on 
sealing wax. We shall confine our- 
selves strictly to costs involved in the 
handling of items, and if we feel that 
we can shoot holes in that three-cent 
figure, we shall feel quite justified in 
accepting business the other fellow has 
turned away, because his analysis de- 
partment clings to the arbitrary 
charge. 

The Volume of Work 


In any calculation of the costs of 
producing, distributing, or processing 
any kinds of articles, the volume of 
work is of primary importance. Henry 
Ford is the supreme example: we 
have seen him reduce the price of his 
traffic-congesters year by year, and 
turn out a car that is steadily im- 
proved. At the same time, wages and 
taxes and costs have been on the in- 
crease. How does he do it? By in- 
creasing output. Last year the public 
bought the cars at the rate of 250 per 
minute, day and night. 

Handling checks is not just like 
making automobiles, but we will take 
another example where the same prin- 
ciple applies, and where the actual 
work is more comparable to the work 
in the mechanical end of the bank. 
That business is the laundry. Up to 
the point where the machinery and 
help are fully occupied, a laundry loses 
money. Then when it passes a certain 
point it may become a highly profitable 
concern. The machinery and methods 
are just about as much standardized 
as the mechanical end of banking; 
and the laundries must compete with 
one another on the basis of service as 
we do. When you send your collars 


to be sharpened, you do not want to 
get back the other fellow’s, and you 
want the collars back quickly and 
nicely finished. A little thought will 
indicate that the analogy between the 
laundry and the bank will hold good, 
if we can remember that in the bank 
the profit is earned indirectly through 
loaning money, and the work done 
gratuitously. 

So if the laundry finds that its costs 
decrease with the increase in the 
volume of business, so in the bank. In 
point of fact it applies universally in 
all business. We make fuller use of 
our machinery for one thing. We have 
a larger staff and can study the in- 
dividuals and place them where their 
best talents come into play. We can 
develop jobs where the beginners can 
learn without balling up the work. We 
will get a constant stream of appli- 
cants for positions and can select those 
best suited to our needs. With a big 
steady load we can speed up the work 
to carry the load at a cost that is 
only an infinitesimal fraction of the 
costs of production in a little bank 
that handles only a fewitems. This is 
a most important factor in considering 
the expense “‘per item.” 
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In almost everything there is a right 
way and a wrong way, and in many 
things there is a right way and a 
righter way. Most bank systems grow 
by a system of multiplication of some 
simpler arrangement; it is all right, 
but a careful study of the essential 
operations will sometimes enable the 
executive to consolidate a number of 
operations. For example, in our bank 
some years ago, remittance or out-of- 
town items were charged by the cages 
to the Transit Department, there 
sorted and run and charged to the sets, 
and again sorted and written up by 
the sets —the latter each having charge 
of a territorial unit for transit pur- 
poses. Now we are able to sort first, 
over a large part of the work, and then 
prove by running all of one class 
directly on the Federal Reserve letter. 
This saves one handling on an average 
of 10,000 items per day. : 

Again, in banks, the desks and 
chairs and other furniture usually have 
accumulated through a series of years 
of growth, and rarely fit conveniently 
into modern systems of office routine. 
An inch or two in the height of a sorting 
rack may make a difference of 25 per 
cent in practical sorting efficiency. 
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Executives who wish to save money 
should make charts showing the jour- 
ney traveled by a check through their 
Transit and Clearings Department, 
and they will soon find they have to 
throw out some of their obsolete equip- 
ment to cut out steps and shorten 
distances. 

Systems should be designed to facili- 
tate the striking of frequent balances. 
In many banks they go ahead and 
accumulate masses of figures before a 
balance is attempted. Then if there 
is an error there is much delay in 
checking for it. Work should balance 
at every stage by keeping the runs as 
small as is possible in respect to the 
number of sorting divisions. Units or 
sets should balance several times a 
day, so that if they are out, the dif- 
ference can be located. Sorting racks 
should be labeled, and lists of “‘points 
to be remembered”’ should be posted 
where they can be clearly legible with- 
out eye-strain. Work should be equi- 
tably divided among the staff. 


The Personnel Element 


After all, however, more important 
than system or equipment is the 
human element. The largest item on 
our budget is salaries, and it is right 
here that we have it in our power to 
reduce item costs. Provided we have 
the volume, and reasonably efficient 
systems, we can raise to a remarkable 
extent the amount of work done, per 
employee, by studying the matter of 
morale. 

In banking we inevitably suffer from 
rush hours and peak loads, and our 
test comes on the busy days. , Our 
strength must be sufficient at all times 
to carry us over our peak load; then 
the rest of the time will be easy. Morale 
among the staff will give them the will 
and the spirit to shoulder the burden 
at the critical time and thus greatly 
reduce our expenses through the slack 
days. 

How to get it? Why, use people 
right! Give them comfortable places 
to work, with good ventilation and 
proper lighting. Require an eye-test of 


all employees before you hire them, and 
you will eliminate at the very outset a 
vast amount of suffering that now occurs 
through avoidable and unnecessary 
strain of the eyes. ‘Treating the em- 
ployees with consideration and 
courtesy and encouragement where en- 
couragement is justified, and occasion- 
ally firing those who do not qualify, 
will do wonders with the work. 

We are dealing with individuals, and 
every one has peculiarities of his or 
her own. The bigger the organization 
the harder it is to keep track of the 
employees, but at the same time the 
easier to find for each one the work 
that exactly suits. Some of the big 
banks now employ personnel directors 
for this very thing. The smaller banks 
cannot do so, but every executive in 
charge of staff should learn the prin- 
ciples of personnel management and 
the maintenance of morale. 

Just to indicate the vast importance 
of personal comfort, let us quote -in 
closing from an engineer who writes 
in the Bank Director on the subject of 
ventilation. He says “To get ef- 
ficiency from the bank employees and 
to make it a place where customers 
like to visit, provision must be made 
for replacement of used air every few 
minutes; failing this, the bank will 
pay salaries for a week’s work and 
only get a proportion of that amount 
of efficient service from its employees.” 

To sum up: the cost “per item”’ is 
dependent upon factors of volume, 
equipment, system, and personnel — 
all of which are strictly controllable 
and may be computed without refer- 
ence to the overhead costs of the bank. 


Stock for Employees 


F UNUSUAL interest among 
January meetings of bank stock- 
holders in the Northwest was that held 
at the Northwestern National Bank of 
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Minneapolis on January 13 at which 
were represented nearly one-third of 
the employees of the bank and its af- 
filiated organization, the Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Company. The 
bank’s policy of extending ownership 
to employees was greatly facilitated 
during the first two weeks of January, 
according to E. W. Decker, president 
of the bank. 

During that time, officers and direc- 
tors have made available for employees 
a block of 493 shares, at less than mar- 
ket price. In addition, 364 shares 
were taken over by the executive 
officers, bringing the total redistribu- 
tion to 857 shares. This procedure, 
combined with the bank’s new policy 
of placing depositors on a stock owner- 
ship basis, has more than doubled the 
number of shareholders in the past 
eighteen months. In July 1923 the 
stockholders numbered 780. Today 
there are 1,571, of whom 1,231 are resi- 
dents of Minneapolis, Mr. Decker 
said. 

The bank’s method of placing a lar- 
ger proportion of share ownership in 
the hands of employees and depositors, 
as explained by Mr. Decker, has been 
to secure options on holdings of stock, 
as they become available, and to induce 
large shareholders to release portions 
of their holdings. The average number 
of shares owned by each stockholder in 
the Northwestern National Bank has 
been reduced from fifty-one in July 
1923 to twenty-five at the present 
time. 


» The Diplomatic Note 


als reply came from a far-Western 
bank cashier; ‘“‘We have your 
letter of September fifth with signature 
of J. S. Doe, which corresponds with 
the signature of J. S. Doe in our files. 
“Mr. Doe called at the bank and 
advised me that he was leaving for 
your city to engage in business. If 
his plans there materialize as he de- 
tailed them to me, his account should 
be of more value there than it was 
here.” —F. L. Beach. 
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The Iron Envelope 


By FRED COPELAND 


sessed of a Bermuda onion or 

some equally nose-cringing cos- 
metic, Cashier John Atwood of the 
Ferndale National Bank would not 
have been found at the bank one April 
night with almost the total population 
of Ferndale village gaping at him 
through the street windows. 

Woven fitfully through the balancing 
of the cash and closing of the bank 
that memorable April afternoon, Di- 
rector Clutchbill had been seen at odd 
moments. He had been in and out of 
the bank a half dozen times. Twice 
he had removed his safe deposit box 
from the vault and irritated its com- 
fortable contents with a torpid hand. 
At one of these times John had ex- 
amined the old director’s bushy eye- 
brows and judged him asleep. He had 
spoken politely only to see Mr. Clutch- 
bill start suddenly and shake his gray 
mane. It was evident the drowsy haze 
on the April hills had brought the usual 
spring fever to the valley of Ferndale. 

At 3:30 the vault bus with the ledg- 
ers and other books had been trundled 
into the vault. It was a tall steel 
vehicle grained in dark imitation of 
mahogany, and once in place in the 
vault, it effectually screened the dark- 
ened interior, although a thin man 
could easily squeeze by it to the region 
of the cash chest and safe deposit 
nests. 

About a half an hour after running 
in the bus, John looked about the bank- 
ing rooms and asked if Director Clutch- 
bill had gone out. He was answered 
by Willie Dexter, the teller, who de- 
clared Mr. Clutchbill had last been 
seen with his hat on. Enlightened by 
this information, John went to the 
vault entrance, pulled the electric 
cord from its plug and tossed the loose 
end into the vault. Then, hoisting up 
the metal gangplank with its rubber 
flooring, he kicked the clutch off the 
outer flange of the vault door, wound 
the ‘“‘time’ for fifteen hours and 
swung the great door slowly home. 
It hissed spitefully as the flanges of 
door and jam meshed into each other 
and hermetically sealed as John spun 
the wheel on the face of the door. In 
a moment more the twenty-two bolts 
were shot out and the combination 
spindle cranked off, thus laying a modern 
armor of Bessemer and Chrome steel 
in front of the bank’s cash and securi- 
ties that was secure for fifteen hours 
against any tools Ferndale village 
possessed. 

After this closing rite of the banking 
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day in Ferndale village, the hand of 
the old clock on the church steeple 
drowsed through two sleepy hours. 
Then of a sudden there flapped over 
the horizon events that made the 
gilded hour hand of the clock spin 
like a pinwheel. 

Eight minutes after 6 p. m., the wiry 
soprano voice of Miss Nora Clutchbill, 
the spinster sister of Director Clutch- 
bill, began broadcasting with the per- 
sistence of a wrecked ship on a wild 
coast infested with savages. 

She called up Cashier John Atwood’s 
boarding place and wanted to know 
why Mr. Clutchbill had not come 
home to supper. There was a pene- 
trating voltage in her wave length. 
She shouted it was the first time in 
twenty years her brother had failed to 
present himself at the supper table at 
precisely 6 o’clock. And when John 
could not say where the old gentleman 
could be found, Miss Nora ascended 
hysterically to her upper register and 
maintained a tremolo until she had 
received a promise that John would 
instantly make a search of the village. 

After a fruitless search at Nelt 
Udall’s watch and gun repair works 
and the local barber shop, John slopped 
rapidly through the slush of the village 
street to the bank. A peculiar numb- 
ness ran lightly over him as he regarded 
with an anxious eye the faint yellow 
glow which came through the street 
window from the bank’s night light. 

Going into the front office from force 
of habit he looked curiously around, 
standing very still as he did so. Sud- 
denly his eyes caught and widened on 
two objects under the table in the 
front office that told John that Direc- 
tor Clutchbill had never left the 
bank that afternoon. They were two 
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Each with his eye glued on 
the receiver in John’s hand 


ancient overshoes. At this time of the 
year the sidewalks and streets of Fern- 
dale village were a sea of slush from 
the melting snow and ice of the heavy 
northern winter. Not even the most 
seaworthy natives ever ventured to 
navigate the village canals at this 
season without tight gum overshoes. 


ILLED with an uncanny wonder, 

John moved slowly down the corri- 
dor and tiptoed into the dark direc- 
tors’ room. He flashed on the lights. 
The room had that peculiar stillness of 
absolute vacancy. From here he de- 
scended to the basement and vainly 
searched outits ample area. Convinced, 
however, that the old director must be 
somewhere in the bank, he pulled open 
the clanging iron door of the base- 
ment vault and flooded the musty- 
smelling dungeon from an overhanging 
electric bulb. Only the ghostly rows 
of gray ledgers looked back at him. 
Then in the dead, concrete hush John 
heard a faint tap; so faint, he held his 
breath. It kept coming. At first 
elusive, it crawled to a center on the 
ceiling of the vault. Right over head 
on the banking floor upstairs sat the 
main vault. A wave of heat welled 
over John, prickling the skin on his 
forehead. He dashed for the stairs. 

At his desk he snatched up the 
telephone. ‘“‘Keep ringing the bank,” 
he yelled to the operator. “Ring six 
or eight short rings and then wait! I 
think Mr. Clutchbill is locked in the 
vault! We've a telephone in the vault 
nt Me and’ we’ve got to get him on 
the line before the stale air knocks him 
out!” 

Instantly the telephone on John’s 
desk began sending out a series of 
short alarms. Then they stopped. 
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John clapped the receiver over his 
ear. There was a long pause packed 
with a prickling black void. The tele- 
phone bell jumped to life again with a 
run of short, jerky calls. Blending 
from outside came ten flat, jarring 
blasts from the village’s fire alarm 
system sounding No. 10, “Emergency 
—Assemble in Depot Square.” The 
telephone operator was arousing the 
village. 

The telephone bell hushed. 
dug his ear into the receiver. 
It crackled and sputtered. 

‘Hey! H-e-y !!!’’ squalled 
the frightened voice of Di- 
rector Clutchbill from another 
world. “I’m in the vault! I 
got’ter git out! Who is it? 
Git John Atwood!” 

“It’s John!’ John howled. 

“John!!! Quick! Git me 
out... the air’s awful—I’m 
dizzy’er’en a sand _ snipe.” 

“Keep calm, keep calm, Mr. 
Clutchbill. I’m right here! 
You'll have to help us!” 

““Yea,’’ gulped Director 
Clutchbill, a little quieter with 
his voice. \ 

“Reach up on the cash chest 
and find the flashlight, and 
let me know when you’ve 
got it.” 

After a full minute the 
telephone sung with life. 

“John! I can’t git it—it’s fell over 
back of the chest and caught.”’ 

“‘Never mind —never mind A 
let it go!’ rasped John earnestly. 
“Get the hammer -—it’s on top of the 

cash chest somewhere.” 

“T’ve got it already. I couldn’t 
locate the cussed telephone in the 
dark and I was hammerin’ with it to 
make a noise . . my ears is nearly 


John 


split.” 
“All right! All right, now listen 
close. Smash the big plate glass that 


covers the bolt work on the inside of 
the vault door, then come to the phone 
and I’ll tell you how to trip the time 
lock.” 


4 BANS grave and venerable minutes 
roosted on the owl-like face of the 
wall clock. Outside the beginning of a 
crowd fought for places against the 
bank’s front windows. President Per- 
kins was hammering on the front 
door. John let him in, jerked out.the 
words, “I’m doing all I can,” and 
rushed back to the telephone. 

“John!” greeted him _ instantly. 
“‘Can’t touch the glass . . . can’t git 
my hand through the grill door; the 
steel rods are too close. What’ll I do? 

. . . I’ve got to hurry —I’m dizzy and 
sweatin’.”’ 

“Don’t lose the hammer,” halloced 
John nervously. “You'll have to lift 
the grill door off its hinges. Back up 
to it, get a low hold and lift up. It’s 


awful heavy but you can lift it off and 
then let it swing back onto the bus.’’ 
“Don’t yuh leave that telephone! 
John! do you hear me? You know me, 
telaget out Se 
“Yes, yes, 
right here.”’ 
After a long wait the black receiver 
frozen in John’s hand gave tongue. 
“I’ve got her off,’’ wheezed 
Mr. Clutchbill, “‘but it near 
squashed me. And I’ve 


Mr. Clutchbill. I’m 


DirectorClutchbill’s 
head and shoulders 
peering over the 
poised gangplank 
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busted the whole plate 
glass over the bolts... 
Hurry!’ 

*‘Feel in the middle of 
the vault door for the little metal box 
that holds the time lock. You’ve seen 
it lots of times; the one with the three 
little watch faces. There’s some more 
glass over it. Break it careful with 
the hammer. When you get that 
done feel at the bottom of the little 
watch faces and find the little pin 
that sticks straight out. There’s a 
small piece of steel like a thick fish- 
hook holding up the pin. Push the 
hook back off the pin, and then come 
back to the phone.” 

““Hellsbells!’’ screeched Director 
Clutchbill, “how much more is they? 
I’m gettin’ crazier’n a mink!’’ 

“Keep your shirt on and work care- 
ful and fast!’ commanded John in a 
stern voice. 

By this time all of the directors of 
the bank had gathered and President 
Perkins had let them in one by one 
until they now sat in a half circle 
around John’s desk, each with his eye 
glued on the receiver in John’s hand. 
Outside, all of the able-bodied of the 
village had parked on the sidewalk 
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with motionless round eyes riveted on } 


the vault door in full sight under the 
flood of all of the bank’s lights. 


At times President Perkins wanted | 


to know what the delay was. He 
wanted to know why someone didn’t 
start to cut through the vault door. 
No one answered or seemed to hear. 
The directors watched the black re- 
ceiver at John’s ear. Their breathing 


was hoarse and audible like men with | 


the asthma. 


the bank clock hung. Looking 
queerly at the faces of the men 
about him, he motioned one of 


afraid he’s gone under.” 
President Perkins and three 


closely into the vault and 
watched him rapidly spin the 
combination spindle back and 
forth till suddenly it stopped 
with a silky click. 


O JOHN who knew the 

vault mechanism it was a 
moment of extreme suspense. 
If the lever which threw the 
vault bolts did not move with 
the pressure of his hand he 
knew all hope was gone. It 
would prove old Director 
Clutchbill’s heart had failed 
in the poisonous air; that he 
had failed in his fumbling 
steps back to the vault door to release 
the hook on the time lock. 

With set jaws and a hand that was 
almost numb John seized the long 
lever which actuated the twenty-two 
steel bolts. Suddenly he gave it a 
quick jerk to the left. It swung back 
with oily quietness. With a cry of 
victory he sent the big spindle on the 
door whizzing around. Slowly the 
great steel mass crept clear of its 
fastenings. Bracing his feet, John 
surged backward and it swung faster 
and faster. The lights of the main 
banking room flooded into the vault 
and a wild yell went up from the 
crowd out on the street as the lights 
lit up Director Clutchbill’s head and 
shoulders peering over the poised 
gangplank. 

“‘Are you all right, sir?’”’ flashed John 
anxiously as he struggled to unhook 
the steel gangplank and let it fall for- 
ward exposing Mr. Clutchbill to full 
view. 

Director Clutchbill pawed at his 
eyes and pulled the visor of his old cloth 
conductor’s cap down over his nose. 

“Turn off them pizenous lights, I 
tell yuh!’ he ordered in a thin, fretful 
voice. 

(Continued on page 52) 


Suddenly John took his eyes 
from the spot on the wall where | 


them to take the telephone. “If | 
he speaks, let me know,” he said | 


gravely like a physician. “It’s | 
long past time for him to come | 
back to the phone . I’m | 


of the directors followed John | 
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Open on the Plane of a Civic Event 


Residents of Bedford Attend ‘“Their Party’? to Celebrate the 


EDFORD, Ohio, a suburb of 
B Cleveland, has the reputation of 
| doing things thoroughly and to 
the ‘“‘Queen’s taste.”” A few years ago 
a gang of bank bandits descended on 
the town and attempted to loot one of 
its financial institutions. They were 
given such a reception by the people 
‘of the town with shotguns and rifles 
that those of the gang who were not 
killed were rounded up and now repose 
safely behind prison walls. 

The most recent reception of another 
sort given by the folks of this town was 
on the occasion of the opening of a new 
building erected for this same institu- 
tion, which happens to be the Bedford 
Bank of the Cleveland Trust 
Company. It was a different 


kind of reception, however, than 
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that given the bandits. In this in- 
stance the people of Bedford were 
proud of the new building which had 
been erected in their midst. They 
felt that the completion of this building 
meant much to the town and they 
turned out to inspect it and to wish 
continued success to the institution. 
The unusual degree to which they did 
turn out and the publicity and sales 
effort back of it all are the reasons for 
this article. 

Bedford, one of Cleveland’s largest 
suburbs, with a population of about 
five thousand, is located ten miles from 

the city at the intersection of two 
main highways. It has been in 
the direct path of Cleveland’s 


Ceremonies of Formal Occupancy of the Bank’s New Home 


expansion and, of course, has bene- 
fited by it. The Bedford Bank, which 
is one of fifty-three offices operated by 
the Cleveland Trust Company, was 
started nine years ago and had out- 
grown its old quarters. The completion 
of the new building and its formal 
opening gave the company an oppor- 
tunity to do some unusual advertising 
and development work and to bring 
the bank to the attention of a new and 
increasing number of people. 

Bedford, in the line of Cleveland’s 
development, has grown rapidly in 
recent years and will continue to grow. 
The bank, therefore, adopted the 
slogan ‘‘For a Greater Bedford,”’ and 
used it on booklets, blotters and other 
pieces of advertising material. The 
idea back of it was developed in news- 
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paper articles and talks. 
It made the people of 
Bedford feel that the 
bank was a community 
institution that was in- 
terested {in helping the 
town and its people and 
that the completion of 
this new building meant 
an opportunity for a 
greater service to them. 
The effect was psycho- 
logical. Just what effect 
this civic attitude had is 
shown by the fact that 
the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Bedford, ap- 
preciative of the bank’s 
interest in the town’s 
development, tendered a 
dinner to a number of 
the bank’s executive 
officers about two weeks 
prior to the opening of 
the new building. In ad- 
dition to the members of 
the Chamber, invitations 
were extended to business 
and professional men who 
were not members, and a 
record crowd attended. Those present 
demonstrated their appreciation of 
their bank and its interest in them and 
their town. Harris Creech, president 
of the bank, Colonel Leonard P. Ayres 
and E. B. Greene, two of its vice- 
presidents, made short addresses in 
which they pictured the continued 
growth of the community and pledged 
the full co-operation of the bank in this 
development. Following the dinner 
and the speeches, the banqueters ad- 
journed to the bank’s new quarters, 
whieh were yet incomplete, and were 
given,an advance opportunity of seeing 
just what the building was going to 
look like. 


HE town boasts of two live news- 

papers and the publicity department 
took advantage of every opportunity 
to tell about the bank. During the 
construction of the building, announce- 
ments regarding its progress were made 
from time to time and the architect’s 
drawing of the exterior was used to 
illustrate a front page spread. This 
picture was also reproduced on blotters 
and placed in the monthly statements. 

One of the features of the new build- 
ing was to be its modern safe deposit 
equipment. Folders, with return post 
card attached, were distributed from 
house to house and resulted in several 
dozen boxes being reserved even before 
the safe doors were hung. 

About a month before the building 
was ready for occupancy, representa- 
tives of the New Business Department 
started a thorough canvass. A new 
directory of Bedford had just been 
completed. Every name was taken 
from it and each placed on a 4 x 6 card. 


Open November Ist 


Inspection of Bank 
Opening Day Hours, 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. 


New Home 


Bedford Bank 


Che 
Cleveland 


Crust Company 


Souvenirs 


You Are Invited 


Three solicitors were assigned to the 
task of calling and the town was di- 
vided into three sections —business, 
English residential and foreign resi- 
dential. One of the solicitors spoke 
several foreign languages and he, of 
course, was valuable in calling on the 
foreign residents. 

The different services of the bank, 
used by each resident, were noted on 
these cards which were then sorted by 
streets for the convenience of the 
solicitors. These solicitors knew from 
the information on the cards just what 
line of approach to make. If their 
prospect was using one or two of the 
bank’s services, the solicitor told him 
of the new bank and ‘what it meant to 
Bedford and then proceeded to sell him 
a service he was not then using. If 
the card showed that the prospect was 
a stranger to the bank, he, of course, 
had to sell him on the institution. Safe 
deposit facilities of the new bank were 
stressed and the solicitor always carried 
a supply of reservation cards with him 
so that a prospect could be signed ‘“‘on 
the spot.’’ Each day the solicitors 
turned in a report on each call which 
in turn was typed on the card for 
permanent record. 

After the canvass was completed and 
every resident of the town interviewed, 
these cards were filed in the office of 
Walter Myers, the manager of the 
Bedford Bank. Each card bore one 
or more steel signals which, according 
to color, indicated the particular serv- 
ice or services which that prospect 
was not using or was interested in. 
This supplied a definite prospect list 
and also a central file of the customers 
of the branch. 


Bedford Bank of 


Trust Company 


Heralding a 
Greater Bedford 
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Bedford is located at 
a very strategic point, 
being at the fork of 
several important state 
highways and draws 
business from a very 
large farming section. 
Seeing a big advantage 


‘Sora 


Greater Bedford 


possible of the residents 


Bedford on the day of the 
opening, the bank asked 
the merchants of the 
town to co-operate and 
the bank signified its in- 
tention of publishing a 


called the ‘‘Bedford 
Booster.” Each mer- 
chant was asked to offer 
a “‘special’’ on the open- 
ing day and the bank 
agreed to run the ads 
free of charge for the 
merchant and pay all 
printing and distribu- 
tion costs.. It had been 
expected that’a great 
many of the merchants 
would take advanta’ge of this oppor- 
tunity but when the forms were 
closed it was found that there were 


The 
Cleveland 


twice as many as had been anticipated. — 


The first page contained a resume of 


the talks made at the Chamber of 


Commerce dinner, some _ prophecies 
regarding the future of Bedford and an 
announcement of the opening. The 
two inside pages and half of the back 


page contained the ads and also a _ 


coupon which visitors to the bank were 
asked to sign and drop in a box in 
the lobby on opening day. These 
coupons were used in the drawing for 
a free safe deposit box which was 
given away to the lucky visitor. These 
newspapers were distributed from 
house to house in Bedford and sur- 
rounding towns, and mailed to every 
farmer on the rural routes. 
curate mailing list was available for 
those living on these routes. However, 
the postmaster furnished the number 
of box holders on each route and in the 
space allotted for addressing we had 
imprinted, ““Box Holder, Rural Route 
No. 1.’ The number, of course, was 
changed for each route. These were 
then stamped and the carriers dropped 
one in each box as though they had 
been individually addressed. Three 
days before the opening, formal printed 
invitations were sent out under first- 
class mail to a carefully prepared list. 
The greater portion of these went to 
Bedford but some were mailed outside. 
Announcements regarding the opening 
were also printed on 11 x 14 cards and 
placed in the store windows one week 
prior to the opening date. 


in bringing as many as — 


of the rural sections to — 


special newspaper to be 


No ac- © 


One of the features of the opening © 


day, announced in the special news — 
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The New Bankers Bank in New York 


Three Years of Planning and Three Years of Building the 


Home of the 
FTER a tour of the new home of 
A te Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, superlatives crowd 
| the mind of the visitor. It is the 
“biggest” in so many ways that we 
| might as well summarize our exclama- 
tions by saying that it represents three 
years of planning and three more years 
of building; and is the embodiment 
of the latest ideas in every 
detail of bank construction, 
equipment, and organization. 

The fact that one-third of the 
business of the entire Federal 
Reserve system is focused in this 
bank leads one to expect some- 
thing extraordinary of the build- 
ing designed to house it. But 
one would have to be master of 
architecture, construction, man- 
agement engineering, office in- 
and banking tech- 
nique to anticipate all that has 
been incorporated into this great 
bankers’ bank in the metropolis. 

From the bottom of its steel 
and concrete vault, which rests 
on the solid rock foundation of 
Manhattan Island eighty-six feet 
below the street, to the top floor 
two hundred feet above street, 
it is one vast unified workshop, 
planned, laid out, and equipped 
in every detail to facilitate and 
safeguard the reserve banking 
operations of the 850 member- 
banks of the second district. 

The building occupies the 
greater part of the block bounded 
by Maiden Lane, Nassau, 
Liberty, and William Streets, 
only a few steps north of the 
bank’s former quarters in the 
Equitable Building. It covers 
a land area of 46,000 square 
feet and comprises fifteen stories 
above ground and five under- 
ground. Its entrance is on 
Liberty Street, with separate 
entrances for employees on 
Maiden Lane. The slope of the 
land is such that the street level 
of Maiden Lane is one story 
below that of Liberty, thus 
bringing the employees in ona 
separate floor from the public, 
and simplifying the problem of 
handling the goings and comings 
of the staff of 2,500 persons. 

The same principle of division 
is followed throughout all the 
floors of the building. Elevator 
wells are in the center, and 
employees use only elevators 


Federal 
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By GEORGE W. GRAY 


serving the north or Maiden Lane 
side of the building, while the public 
is entirely shut off from this section 
and admitted only to elevators and 
corridors serving the south or Liberty 
Street side. 

There are sixteen elevators, 


two 


Reserve of the Second District 


batteries of eight, each battery con- 
sisting of two groups of four elevators 
facing on opposite sides of a hall. By 
means of grill gates the entire sixteen 
may be shut off in the early morning 
for the exclusive use of the employees, 
thus enabling them to get to their 
places of work quickly. By the same 
system the elevators may be shut off 
from the employees for the use 
of the public, in multiples of 
four up to the entire sixteen. 

This convenient placing of 
transportation facilities and the 
elastic arrangement by which 
cars may be reserved to one 
side of the building or the other, 
is one of the interesting features. 
In any building of this height 
and character, the location and 
control of elevator service are 
highly important, indeed a pri- 
mary consideration in planning 
the building. The central posi- 
tion not only makes possible the 
elastic arrangement described, 
but it avoids the waste of win- 
dow area which would be in- 
volved in side-wall elevators. 


UPPOSE we look into some 

of the twenty floors which 
these elevators serve. Entering 
through the massive arched and 
iron-barred doors on Liberty 
Street, we find ourselves in a 
roomy lobby. Directly ahead 
are the elevator entrances. On 
either side of the lobby arched 
passageways lead into the two 
counting rooms which occupy 
the east and west sides of the 
the floor. 

Here are counterscreens, 
cages, the familiar paraphernalia 
of a banking room. But the 
counterscreens are so arranged 
that each teller’s cage is paired 
with a booth opening into the 
aisle. A messenger coming to 
deposit or withdraw money goes 
into a booth, locks himself in, 
and is then able to give un- 
divided attention to his business 
without fear of interruption. 
The counterscreen, booths, and 
doors are of wrought iron, as 
are lighting fixtures and_ all 
metal work. The ceiling is 
vaulted, preserving the Italian 
Renaissance style which char- 
acterizes the architecture; but 
this vaulting is strictly modern 
and utilitarian, for it is done 
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in a composition tile which has sound- 
proof qualities. 

The counting rooms here on the 
first floor are mainly devoted to cash 
transactions as they function through 
the receiving and paying tellers and by 
wire transfer. The second floor is also 
a counting room, set apart for handling 
government securities. Contrasted 
with a commercial bank of compara- 
ble size these counting rooms would 
seem small, perhaps; but a Federal 
Reserve bank’s contacts with the pub- 
lic are relatively limited; its demands 
for office space are proportionately 
greater, hence the larger number of 
floors devoted to offices. 

Above the second floor to the tenth, 
the space is mainly occupied with 
clerical offices of the various depart- 
ments. Thus, the third floor houses 
the money division and country col- 
lections; the fourth, the transit divi- 
sion; and so on, up through the ninth 
which contains the large reference 
library, the reports department, and 
the credit and discount department. 


ee office floors are strictly standard- 
ized. All partitions are of one type 
—steel baseboard with clear glass or 
wire-mesh glass above. One may 
stand in any part of a floor and have a 
view of all offices on that level. The 
partitions are in sections so that it is 
easy to shift the arrangement at any 
time. Book vaults are built into the 
walls on each floor, providing for the 
safekeeping of departmental records, 
Offices in which adding and computing 
machines operate have soundproof 
ceilings. 

The enormous load of business car- 
ried by the bank is indicated by the 
extent and output of some of these 
departments. Thus, the mail teller’s 
department has on the fourth floor a 
full-fledged postoffice, a contract station 
under the supervision of the United 
States Postoffice Department. Its 
daily volume of outgoing mail averages 
fifty-five bags in addition to registered 
matter. Fifty-four employees are re- 
quired in the postoffice. 

And then, up on the ninth floor, is 
the credit and discount department. 
It represents a merger of the credit 
department and the discount depart- 
ment, which formerly were separate. 
At the peak in 1921 these departments 
employed 150 persons, but at present 
the consolidated department consists 
of fifty-five employees in addition to 
two officers. 

The best evidence of the scope of 
this department is its files of detailed 
credit information on 35,000 names. 
Despite the fact that a reserve bank’s 
risk in discounting paper is a secondary 
one, the bank undertakes to be as well 
informed about the names found on 
paper as are the banks taking the 
primary risk. Its files therefore in- 


clude reports not only of its member 
banks, but credit data on thousands 
of individuals, firms, and corporations 
whose names figure in the paper redis- 
counted with it. The reports include 
thousands of foreign names, for the 
department also provides the credit in- 
formation on names which are parties 
to foreign bills of exchange. An inter- 
esting feature of the credit files is the 
system which summarizes on cards the 
salient facts about each name, and 
thus makes it unnecessary to handle 
repeatedly the bulky detailed reports 
in the folders. By a color scheme the 
cards are fashioned to give warning 
when a risk is abnormal. 

Executive offices occupy the tenth 
floor. The gracefully arched ceilings, 
the hammered iron chandeliers, the 
soft tint of the rough plastered walls 
here remind you again that the build- 
ing has beauty as well as utility. In- 
deed, it is one of the distinctive build- 
ings of the city, though there are few 
in which economy has been so care- 
fully studied and _ inexpensiveness 
achieved. The use of wrought iron 
in place of the more usual bronze for 
screens, doors, and other metal work 
is an example. ‘The other is the 
studied avoidance of marble except in 
elevator lobbies and other places 
where marble, because of its easy- 
cleaning quality, isaneconomy. Forthe 
most part the stonework, both inside 
and out, is of an inexpensive grade 
of Indiana limestone and Ohio sand- 
stone. 

In choosing this stone the architects 
selected that part of the quarries’ 
output which because of color Inark- 
ings has heretofore found no market 
and was therefore regarded by quarry- 
men as worthless. The architects 
believed that the grained, colored, and 
mottled stone would add interest to a 
wall surface otherwise devoid of orna- 
ment. 


{pele theory has certainly worked out 
beautifully in practice. And as to ex- 
pense —whereas preliminary estimates 
fixed the approximate cost of the build- 
ing at around $18,500,000, the actual 
cost has been brought down to around 
$14,000,000. This saving is due in 
part to the drop in building costs 
within five years, and in part to the 
consistent effort throughout to use the 
most economical material available 
where it could be done without sacri- 
fice to any essential values. The 
absence of gingerbread adornment 
makes one sigh for other buildings like 
this which do not smite you with their 
obvious newness. I don’t know how 
nor why, but somehow this brand- 
new building looks as mellow and 
seasoned as an honest old cathedral. 
The broad corridor which leads the 
length of the tenth floor, from the 
handsome board room at the east end 
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to the commodious conference rooms 
at the west, is flanked with offices of 
the various executives. The corridor 
itself serves as reception room. A large 


{ 


f 


room on this floor is reserved for visit- — 


ing representatives of member banks, 
and is provided with desks, stationery, 
telephone facilities, and other con- 
veniences. 

Above the tenth floor, practically 
all the space is given over to services 
for the bank’s personnel. ‘Thus, the 
eleventh floor contains, in addition to 
executive offices of the personnel de- 
velopment department, restaurant for 
the officers and the examination rooms, 
laboratory, hospital, and other facili- 
ties of the medical department. 


pie twelfth floor has a large cafe- 

teria and adjoining rest room which 
open onto a paved loggia which trav- 
erses the entire south side of the 


building. It provides a promenade — 
high above the city’s crowd and 
clamor, with always a breeze and 


glimpses of the river and distant 
Brooklyn through the canyon of sky- 
scrapers. This cafeteria and rest room 
are exclusively for women employees. 
On the same floor are the various 
facilities of the employees’ organiza- 
tion, including executive offices of the 
Federal Reserve Club, the club loan 
library and the club store where mer- 
chandise may be bought at cost. 
Entrance is given from the twelfth 
floor to the auditorium which extends 
up through the thirteenth floor also 
and has a seating capacity of 1,000. 
The auditorium will serve not only for 
the social functions and other gatherings 
of employees, but for educational 
meetings, bankers’ conferences and 
conventions, and all such needs. Out- 
side of the assembly room of the cham- 
ber of commerce, there is no sizable 
auditorium in downtown New York, 
and the Federal Reserve Bank expects 


that its neighboring member-banks ~ 


will find this new hall a convenience in 
many ways. The thirteenth floor has 
a men’s cafeteria and rest room to 
match in size the corresponding quar- 
ters for women on the floor below. It 
is estimated that the restaurants and 
cafeterias will accommodate 1,200 
persons at a time, thus serving the 
entire personnel at two sittings. Meals 
are provided at cost, and are offered 
simply as a convenience—with no 
compulsion, of course. The great ma- 
jority of the employees eat in the 
building. 

Entrance to the gallery of the audi- 
torium is on the thirteenth floor. It 
is provided with a fireproof concrete 
booth for a motion picture machine. 
Incidentally, the stage of the audi- 
torium has footlights and facilities for 
drop curtains and scenery. 

The kitchens for the cafeterias are 
on the fourteenth floor, with artificial 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Rua 15 de Novembro, the principal banking 
street of Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Below: The historical tie-up at the Schiff 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 


The new building planned for 

the Equitable Trust Company, 

New York, on Broad Street 
and Exchange Place 
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In the oval: Drop a dime in 
the slot and get a pocket bank 
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Below: A corner of the bullion 
room in the Royal Mint, 
London, where gold is stored 
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Serving the Borrower and Investor 


How One National Bank Finances Its Home Industries 
and Advertises and Markets Their Bonds to Its Customers 


SHORT time ago the Manu- 
A facturers National Bank of 

Troy, N. Y., the largest financial 
institution of the widely-known collar 
city, announced its entrance into the 
investment banking field. Its two-fold 
purpose was to help finance municipal- 
ities, public utilities and sound in- 
dustrial enterprises on a basis fair to 
borrowers, and to provide individual 
customers with safe and profitable in- 
vestments such as the bank buys for 
its own account. 

The directors of the bank are of the 
opinion that the banking business is 
tending toward the investment bank- 
ing field and that major opportunities 
of the future for both service and profit 
will be found in that field. 

No larger proportion of the bank’s 
capital and surplus will be invested in 
this class of securities than is now 
permitted by the federal and state 
laws. At present the bank has about 
twenty million dollars invested in 400 
issues of bonds, of which more than 
two millions are industrial issues. For 
thirty years it has made similar invest- 
ments with a certain proportion of its 
funds. 

Frank E. Howe, president of the 
institution, says that manufacturers 
to whom his bank has supplied current 
credit year after year sometimes find 
it necessary to increase their manu- 
facturing facilities. The entire cost of 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
9 Hanover Street, New York City 


such betterments can not be paid out 
of current earnings without upsetting 
current financial arrangements. The 
sensible plan is to issue bonds, which 
furnish the capital needed at once and 
provide for repayment of the principal 
gradually over a period of years by the 
operation of strong sinking fund pro- 
visions. 

In the past, such customers in Troy 
and vicinity have been forced to go to 
some outside money center to supply 
their requirements. In some cases 
prices and conditions imposed have 
been detrimental not only to the bor- 
rower but also to the bank advancing 
money on the concern’s current, un- 
secured paper. 

To correct this situation and to 
broaden its service to its customers, 
the Manufacturers National Bank has 
undertaken to arrange issues of bonds 
secured by mortgage upon the proper- 
ties, without imposing embarrassing 
conditions on the borrower and for a 
term long enough to make it possible 
to provide for the gradual extinguish- 
ment of the obligation. 

Because of past experience with its 
customers, the bank knows what the 
manufacturers can and can not afford 
todo. Therefore, it will arrange terms 
which will not be detrimental to the 


A Sound and Profitable 


We are now offering investors a choice industrial bond 
yielding about 644%. The average earnings of the 
company for the last 5 years have been more than 5 
times the annual interest requirement upon this issue. 


Net assets 3/4 times mortgage debt. 


Union National Bank Charles A. Stone 


company and at a price equitable to 

both the debtor and the lender. _ 
The bank with certain associates 

buys these bonds outright, just as it 


has bought similar bonds in the past. 
The only difference is that the bank 
and associates, under the new plan, 


will know not only the business itself 


but also every detail connected with 
the bond issue. 
will be offered to industrial concerns 
with the financial needs of which at 
least one member of the banking group 
will be thoroughly familiar. Naturally 
the necessity for added capital must 
be genuine or the borrower’s home 
banker will not favorably consider a 
financing plan of such character. 


This sort of financing 


With its associates, the Union Na- 


tional Bank and Charles A. Stone of 
Troy, the Manufacturers National car- 
ried on a strong and successful adver- 
tising campaign during the month of 
January for a $1,500,000 bond issue of 
the Tait Paper & Color Industries, 
Inc., large producers of wall paper and 
pigment colors. 
interesting as having to do with the 
first important financing under the 
new plan. 


This campaign is 


The chief mediums used were the 


local newspapers, the street cars, and ~ 
posters in the bank’s lobby. Leading 
in the follow-up was a handsome bro- — 
chure entitled “From the Woods to 
the Wall,” a complete literary and 


Investment 


Manufacturers National Bank 


Troy 


Copy in the street cars was changed twice a month 


New York 
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“From Th 
is a handsomely illustrated brochure describing the business of The 
Tait Paper and Color Industries, the largest producers of wall papers 
in the United States and foremost among producers of pigment 


colors. 


We should be glad to send a copy of this booklet to any one inter- 
ested in the new $1,500,000 bond issue of this great industrial 
enterprise. 


The main facts concerning this investment are as follows. 


First Mortgage 10-Year Sinking Fund 6% Gold Bond. Dated 
November 1, 1924. Due November 1, 1934. Coupon bonds 
registerable as to principal in $1000 and $500 denominations. 
Interest payable May Ist and November Ist, Convertible into 
Preferred Stock of the Comipany during their life at par for par 
to the extent that there is authorized and unissued Preferred 
Stock in the Company's treasury. 

The bonds are callable in. whole or in part on November |, 
1929, at 105 and accrued interest. Thereafter at one-half of one 
per cent. less for each six months or portion thereof between 
that date and the date of redemption. 

The business has been very successful. During the last 20 years 
che Company and its predecessor companies have paid in cash 
dividends $1,380,996.30 and in stock dividends $1,620,401.50- 
Average earnings for the last five years were more than five 
times the annual interest requirement upon this issue. 
Earnings for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924, were more 
than 5 times the annual interest requirement on these bonds 


These bonds will be secured by a first closed real estate mort- 
gage upon property carried upon the books of the Company 
and its subsidiaries, after setting up depreciation reserves in 
excess of $1,000,000, at $2,846,000, the conservative reproduction 
value of which is in excess of $3,000,000. 


There are sinking fund provisions which will retire ewo-chirds 
ofthis issue in annual instalments before it is due 


Ask for a copy of “From the Woods to the Wall” and a full 
descriptive circular of this unusually sound investment now 
offered on a basis to yield about 614 %. 


UNION: NATIONAL BANK 
MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


CHARLES A. STONE 
NEW YORK 


PREPARING 
stock for shipment 
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A Profitable Enterprise 


Invest in an Industrial Enterprise 
that has made a substantial profit in 
nineteen out of the past twenty years. 

Earnings of the Tait Paper & Color Industries, Inc., and its subsidiaries for 


the last five years have been as follows: 


Year Ended 
June 30 


Net Income after depreciation but before 


Interest and Federal Income Taxes Interest 


1920 $662,000.00 $ 93,000.00 


1921 561,000.00 116,000.00 
1922 257,000.00 128,000.00 
1923 483,000.00 126,000.00 
1924 $21,000.00 159,000.00 


Total $2,484,000.00 $622,000.00 


For the last five years the average earnings of the Company, the largest producer of 
wall paper and pigment colors in the country, have been more than five times the 


annual interest requirement upon the new $ 1,300,000 bond issue now offered to investors 


The bonds are in $500 and $1000 denominations. They are First Mortgage 10-year 
Sinking Fund 6% Gold Bonds now selling at 98 and accrued interest, and yielding 


about 64 7%. 


This issue is secured by first mortgage on the entite plant and equipment. Two-thirds 
of the whole outstanding indebtedness in this connection is to be retired by sinking 


fund by the date of maturity. 


Ack for full descriptrve circulars 


UNION NATIONAL BANK 
Tue MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


CHARLES A. STONE 


TROY NEW YORK 


Two of the newspaper advertisements and a page from the booklet ‘‘From the Woods to the Wall”’ 


pictorial outline of the wall-paper in- 
dustry, and of the plants and personnel 
of the component parts of the Tait 
Paper & Color Industries, Inc., of 
Glens Falls, and Plattsburg, N. Y., 
and Hackensack, N. J. 

Specimens of the large-space news- 
paper advertisements and of the street 
car cards used in the intensive cam- 
paign for the sale of the Tait bonds are 
reproduced. In two conspicuous places 
in the lobby of the main office of the 
Manufacturers National Bank, which 
is a very busy place, and in the branch 
office in the Lansingburgh district of 
Troy, brightly colored posters were 
displayed during the continuance of 
the other advertising. The text of 
two of these posters was as follows: 


$980 WILL YIELD $1,600 


If you want a practical demonstration of 
how money grows, buy a First Mortgage 
10-Year 6% Gold Bond of the 


TAIT PAPER & COLOR 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 


You can own a $1,000 bond for $980 and 
at its maturity you will receive back $1,000. 
In the meantime you also will have re- 
ceived a total of $600 interest on your 
investment. 

Ask us for particulars. 


MORE THAN $3.50 OF ASSETS 
FOR EVERY $1.00 OF DEBT 


That is the satisfactory condition of the 
Tait Paper & Color Industries, Inc., whose 
First Mortgage 10-Year Gold Bonds in 
$500 and $1,000 denominations we are now 
selling on a basis to yield the investor about 


644% 
This concern is the largest producer and 
distributor of wall paper in the country and 
the largest producer of dry color. 


We recommend this investment, having 
put our own funds into it. 


This campaign is regarded as suc- 


cessful as it sold a large number of the 
bonds and served to establish firmly 
in the public mind the kind of service 


rendered in investment matters by the 
Manufacturers National Bank and its 
associates. 


“Tell Your Young People for Me” 


NCE in a while, once in a bank’s 

lifetime perhaps, there comes un- 
solicited a letter of appreciation so 
straightforward, so honest, so sincere 
that it shakes your confidence in your 
worthiness to 
serve, and at the 


same time re- 
news your faith 
PT i) oe Man 
nature. 

Here is one 
from “An Old 


Merchant’’ to 
National Bank, of 
The comment on its 


Central 
Cleveland. 
treatment as a mailing piece is by 
Robert J. Izant, manager of the Ad- 
vertising Department. 

‘The only story about this layout 
is that the letter was received anony- 


the 


mously. We reproduced it in this 
form, together with the memorandum 
slip from the office of the president 
initialed by the president, Mr. C. E. 
Sullivan. There is nothing new in the 
device of an etching of a pencil-nota- 
tion, but we are confident that its 
occasional use, without sacrifice of 
dignity, serves to flag the attention 
of the busy man or housewife. 

“The proof is being mailed to de- 
positors in the envelope with their 
returned cancelled checks. 

“The letter, of course, can stand 
alone as our salesman. Any attempt 
on our part to embellish it would 


nullify its effectiveness. Every para- 
graph rings true. I contend that a 
man, rich or poor, young or middle- 
aged, who wouldn’t get a jolt from 
that paragraph ‘He retrenches his 
family expenses — —,’ must be made 
of concrete.” 

The line-cut of the original letter in 
long-hand, surrounding the reproduc- 
tion in type in mortise, establishes the 
authenticity of ‘“The Old Merchant.” 


Crtal talernal Gaur Sarriog ana trite | 
Lina booth setae “Berrian cal AS s1ce-|| 


“rel your young people” } 
e writes 


“Your booklet enutled “Financial Inde- 
pendence” is received with thanks. Itis sound. 


“T wish I could have received and acted 
upon it years ago. 

“At the age of sixty, at farthest, a healthy 
business man has laid his plans to renre from 
the cares of a business life at seventy. 


“Likely enough something as unexpected 
as the Great War comes along to upset his 
best calculations. His pet investments fade. 
The foundation 1s still intact, but his income 1s 
under eclipse. 

“To force his property upon a cash market 
would be madness. axes grow. Income 
shrinks. The prospect of an open-handed old 
age seems misty. The tide ts out - when will 
it return? 


“He retrenches his family expenses but 
cannot reach the economies of his early days. 
He is not as buoyant as he used to be. 


“Tell your young people, from me, to 
make safe, while they can, a moderate fortune. 


“If, without msking that anchor, they are 
of the few in number who, without miserliness, 
are able to gather great wealth, let them go to it. 


November & 1924. 


An Old Merchant” 


“Financial Independence’’ 
will be sent you on request. 


ty fn Bterctant, 


Central National Bank 
Savings & Trust Co. 


Rockefeller Building 
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HAS LEFT WITH THIS BANK FOR SAFEKEEPING 
ONE ADJUSTED SERVICE CERTIFICATE IN THE AMOUNT OF $_ 


THIS CERTIFIES THAT 
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Want 


RECENT editorial in the Ameri- 

can Legion Weekly so forcefully 
convinced us of the carelessness of 
the average veteran in safeguarding 
his Adjusted Service Certificate that 
we immediately decided to offer our 
safekeeping facilities without charge 
to all local ex-soldiers. We welcomed 
the opportunity to render an additional 
service and at the same time gain the 
acquaintance and good will of such a 
representative body of young men. 

By means of this special service any 
bank may acquire a mailing list that 
will be rich in possible safety deposit 
prospects in later years. Two years 
from now all the Adjusted Service 
Certificates will have a loan value and 
at that time the custodian bank will 
more than likely be requested to make 
loans to those soldiers who have en- 
trusted their certificates to the bank. 
By extending this accommodation the 
bank will of course expect the veteran 
to carry an account. Looking still 
farther ahead —when 1945 arrives and 
the certificates are paid in cash —the 
bank will undoubtedly be authorized 
to collect the certificates for the veteran 
and a great part of it will be deposited 
on open account. 

We have worked out a special plan 


LIBERT-YsINSURANGEBANK 


EX-SERVICE MEN! 


Your Adjusted Compensation Certificate 
May be Kept In The Liberty Bank 
Safety Vault Free of Charge 


The Adjusted Compensation Certificate which all 
ex-service men have received, or will receive, looks like 
a Liberty Bond, and the average service man’s certi- 
fieate is as valuable as a $1,000 Liberty Bond. 


In 1945 the holders of the Adjusted Compensation 
Certificates will receive cash for them—$500, $1,000 
or $1,500, according to their period of World War 
service. 


Many service men apparently have tucked their 
certificates away among their old letters in forgotten 
corners of their homes, subject constantly to disap- 
pearance in periodical housecleanings or loss by fire. 


Beginning Saturday, Feb. 21, this bank will be 
prepared to accept Compensation Certificates for safe- 
keeping without charge from all veterans of Louisville 
or Jefferson County whether customers of this bank 
or not. A receipt will be issued to the veteran and the 
Certificates will be placed in our vaults until called for. 


Bring your certificates to either of the 
Liberty Bank’s Downtown Offices. 


SEVENTH AND HILL 
EIGHTEENTH & OAK 
1224 SOUTH SHELBY 
MARKET AT 23% 


¥ 
25 
PR 


TWO DOWNTOWN OFFICES 
MARKET “SECOND 
6465.FOURTH AVENUE 


By W. A. MILLICAN, 
Liberty Insurance Bank, Louisville, Ky. 


for handling the Adjusted Service Cer- 
tificates—one that we believe is 
entirely practical and yet not too 
burdensome. 

The important feature of the custody 
receipt is the veteran’s application 
number, as all future correspondence 
to the Veterans’ Bureau must refer to 
this number. The receipt is plainly 
marked “‘Non-transferable.”” The ma- 
turity of the Adjusted Service Cer- 
tificate is also incorporated in the 
‘receipt and on the back is printed the 
essential information to be remembered 
by the veteran. The ledger sheet or 
original register calls for necessary in- 
formation only and the receipts are 
listed therein, chronologically and nu- 
merically. 

The signature of the veteran should 
be taken on a separate card at the 
time he delivers his certificate. These 
cards can be filed alphabetically while 
the certificates, themselves, can be 
filed numerically, this giving a com- 
plete system for locating any informa- 
tion desired. 

The signature card calls for sundry 
information such as birthday, place of 


Safekeeping for the Soldier’s Bonus 


Free Service, and Ultimate New Business, to Help World 
War Veterans Safeguard Their Adjusted Service Certificates 


birth, mother’s maiden name, etc. 
This information will prove invaluable 
later on, for in twenty years’ time there 
is bound to be considerable change in 
the veteran’s signature. If there should 
ever arise a doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of a receipting signature this in- 
formation can be checked up with the 
assertions of the claimant of the cer- 
tificate and will provide means for a 
positive identification. 


The London Bank Clerk 


ECOMING a bank clerk in London 

is a formidable procedure, accord- 
ing to the British author, Easton. 
“Although a candidate may hold 
several certificates, yet on receiving a 
nomination for a clerkship, he may be 
expected to pass a qualifying examina- 
tion. Some of the banks in London 
accept a certificate granted by the 
City of London College for the sub- 
jects of Writing, Spelling, English Com- 
position, Arithmetic (including vulgar 
and decimal fractions, stocks and in- 
terest). Other banks require in addition, 
one of the following subjects: English 
History, Geography, Latin, Greek, 
German, French, Algebra to quadratic 
equations, Euclid first two books.’ 
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No other check has this... . 


automatic snare 
for the forger! 


O OTHER check, in com- 
plexity of printed surfaces 
and restrictions surrounding sale, 


approaches the positive protection 


of the Todd-Greenbac! 


Counterfeiting of a Todd- 
Greenbac check is impossible be- 
cause of the complicated and in- 
tricate dot pattern covering the 
complete surface. 

Alteration of payee’s name, date 


and number are impossible because 
the first touch of the acid eradica- 


tor wipes out the surface design 


and causes the word “void” to 
flash from beneath. 


Todd-Greenbac paper is never 
sold in blank. The manufactured 
checks are sold only to bona fide 
bank depositors. They are printed 
or lithographed only to their order 
—the handsomest check on the 
market as well as the most secure! 

Todd-Greenbacs, produced by 
bank-note processes and safe- 
guarded like money, are no more 


expensive than ordinary checks 


produced by old-fashioned methods. 


For the sheer good impression 
they make—for the business se- 
curity and peace of mind they 
bring—use Todd-Greenbac checks 
and write for detailed information 
on the complete Todd System of 
Check Protection! Please use your 
letterhead. The Todd Company, 
1186 University Ave., Rochester, 
N.Y. Sole makers of the Protecto- 
graph and Todd Checks. 


The Protecto- 
graph, it is esti- 
mated, elimi- 
nates at least 
one-third of all 
check frauds by 
preventing 
raised amounts. 
The Protecto- 
graph is made 
in a variety of 
standard mod- 
els, one for 
every type of 
business, priced 
from $37.50 up. 


Todd-Greenbac Checks, 
with their patented 
self-cancelling 
features, eliminate 
another one-third of 
possible check losses 
by preventing change 
of payee’s name, date 
and number and 
“counterfeiting.” 
Todd checks are de- 
signed for business 
and personal use. 
They are reasonable 
in price — even in 
small quantities. 


Standard. For- 
gery Bonds 
cover the re- 
maining check- 
fraud possi- 
bilities, namely, 
forgery of 
signature and 
forgery of en- 
dorsement. 
Qualified Todd 
users receive 
standard poli- 
cies at the most 
advantageous 
discounts. 


TODD SYSTEM OF. CHECK PROTECTION 


‘} 
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“Margin of Profit” 


Unless his line is most unusual, a business man has 
little influence on the price at which he sells his goods. 
It is fixed by competition, exactly as interest rates are 
fixed in the world’s money market. Solikewise is the rate : — 
at which he buys. Gross profit is largely beyond control. PTARDEX | 
Net profit is another matter. When methods are : aa 
| efficient, when sales are increased to the utmost on a OAR | f 
‘given investment, net profit grows. But if expense a yi 
exceeds the limit competition has set, the business fails. 


_ Every business man must be always alert for better Ly al 
methods of management—constantly searching for new | f= SS , 
ideas that reduce costs and make net profits more certain. ‘ | at 


Urge your customers to use the service of the Kardex 

‘Institute. Its aim is to minimize the risks of business. 

Its reports on management methods point the way to 
'a larger and more lasting business success. 


KARDEX INSTITUTE 


Kardex Institute is an organization of business specialists 
for research and educational work on business management. 
By endowment it is free from the necessity of financial return. 

The executive board of Kardex Institute, a $100,000 group 
of experts in business management, draws business ideas and 
experiences from the entire world through the Kardex organi- 
zation of a thousand people. 

Monthly reports on business conditions and management 
methods are published. Members of the Institute staff assist 
those registered in the solution of individual problems. 

This is a service of the greatest value to the banker and his 
customer. It is removing the cause of business failures. The 
registration fee is the nominal sum of $10.00 yearly. 


KARDEX INSTITUTE 


(Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research) 
606 Kardex Building, 10 East 44th St., New York City 
LONDON - PARIS - BERLIN - TORONTO 


foe 


© 1925 
The Kardex Co. 
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The Mountain Comes to Mohammed 


IF THE PEOPLE WHO SHOULD LOGICALLY 
BANK WITH YOU WON’T COME IN, 
TAKE THE BANK TO THEM. 


The Outside Teller Produces 


New Business 


— Reaches every prospective depositor. 
—Solicits business. 

—Distributes savings banks. 

—OPENS NEW ACCOUNTS at cost to you of 7c. 


| Loaned Free | 


NOW INSTALLED IN MORE THAN FORTY 
BANKS IN CHICAGO ALONE. 


Write for particulars to 


STRONGHART CO. 


Originated by 


STRONGHART CO. | TEADING MANUFACTURERS OF SAVINGS BANKS 


The Fourth City—Second in 
Wealth 
(Continued from page 12) 


YOUR ADVERTISING FOR RESULTS larger engines and fewer cars, have 

1 probably produced 150,000,000  in- 

che HAHN-RODENBURG CO. dividually controlled horsepower of 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS which 100,000,000 still exist. 


Individually Designed _ The production of horsepower in 
Newspaper Advertising Service Detroit since 1903 is greater than all 


of the developed and undeveloped 
horsepower in the United States which 


HOLLAND is estimated at only 36,000,000 and of 

be which only 9,000,000 is developed. 
Advertising Company, Inc. Niagara Falls has a potential horse- 
244 Fifth Ave., New York power of 3,000,000 of which only 


1,000,000 is being used. Muscle 
Shoals with but 600,000 horsepower 
is a pigmy compared to Detroit with 
its creation of somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 350,000,000 horse- 
power since 1903. 

The world will always want power 
and Detroit, better equipped than any 
other city in the world, will always 
furnish it, whether for flivvers or 
flying machines—that is the backbone 
of the average Detroiter’s faith in the 
future of his city notwithstanding the 
growing evidences of diversification 
which are daily making appearance in 
the motor city. 


The Building Record 
The record of building and con- 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


Specialists in 
Newspaper Advertising for Banks 


If You Sell to Banks 


or Bankers 


The Burroughs Clearing House is your 
best buy. One or more bank executives 
in every bank in the United States and 
Canada receive a copy monthly. Ask any 
banker whether he reads The Burroughs 
Clearing House. Ask him too, how many 
others in his bank read his copy after he 
is through with it. Write for rate card. 


THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 
Detroit, Mich. 


Hie? B-UIeR Oo WG HS 


struction permits issued by the leading 
cities of the country during 1924 gives 
Detroit third position against fourth 
position in 1923. Total permits issued 
in Detroit during 1924 was $160,064,- 
825 against $129,662,711 in 1923. 
New York and Chicago held first and 
second rank respectively during both 
years but in 1924 Detroit nosed Los 
Angeles out of third place. Detroit 
gained $31,000,000 while Los Angeles 
lost $50,000,000 and Chicago lost 
$32,000,000. 

The tabulation on page 12 compares 
the total building permits for the 
twelve largest American cities for 
1924 and 1923 and shows the gain or 
loss of each: 


Detroit's Banking Machinery 


Detroit is almost what one would 
call a state bank town. While there 
are but eleven state banks and three 
national banks in the clearing house 
association, the eleven state banks 
have collectively 193 branches which 
completely cover both the business 
and the residential sections. The 
national banks have not until very 
recently established any branch offi- 
ces. The National Bank of Com- 
merce maintains a_ second “office’’ 
while the First National Bank main- 
tains deposit and paying facilities for 
its customers in seven outside places 
but these seven outside offices are 
under the roof of branches of the Central 
Savings Bank, a state institution 
allied with the First National Bank. 
Outside of the clearing house associa- 
tion are six state banks which have 
collectively forty-four branches. 

Detroit furnishes the interesting 
paradox of having within its boundaries 
two cities which are not part of 
Detroit. The cities of Highland Park 
and Hamtramck are now entirely 
surrounded by Detroit, yet each main- 
tains its individual municipal entity 
and except for joint use of water, 
telephone, street car, sewage and like 
facilities, each is a city by itself. 
Each has its own city council, fire de- 
partment, school system, and justice 
courts, but from the legal standpoint 
they might as well be situated fifty 
miles from Detroit. 

In these unique cities there are 
sixteen incorporated banking offices 
and several private banks. Highland 
Park has five state banks which col- 
lectively have four branches. These 
banks, while organized as_ separate 
state corporations, are in almost every 
case controlled by state banks of 
Detroit and by reason of this close 
affiliation are strong institutions. A 
similar situation exists in Hamtramck 
where there are five state banks and 
two national banks. 

All told there are 291 banking offices 
within the city limits of Detroit in 
which area, containing ninety-five 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Features you would expect to find 


only in higher priced cars 


Long semic-elliptic springs—dry plate disc clutch, re- 
quiring no lubrication—extra strong rear axle with 
banjo-type housing—beautiful Fisher bodies on closed 
models—Duco finish in beautiful colors on all models 
—one-piece VV type windshield on closed models! 


These are but a few of the quality features of con- 
struction of the new Chevrolet —features that you 
would expect to find only on high priced cars. 


Selling a product of such unusual value makes for 
sound, profitable business for the Chevrolet dealer. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


for Economical Transportation 


Roadster — $525 Touring — $525 Coupe— $715 Coach— $735 


Balloon Tires and Special Balloon Tires and Special Balloon Tires and Disc Balloon Tires and Special 
Artillery Wheels $25 Extra Artillery Wheels $25 Extra Wheels Standard Equip- Artillery Wheels Standard 
ment Equipment 
Sedan — °825 Cc ial $ E $ 
Ball Ti d Di ommercia xpress f 
Wheell.Standard: Equip. Chassis— 425 Truck Chassis 550 


ment 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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square miles, is included Highland 

Park and Hamtramck. This is the 

equivalent on the average of thirty- — 

4 . two banks for each square mile. | 
Keeping up with Following is a tabulation of the | 


the United States ee Main Offices Branches Tota 


Clearing House a 
ANS organization of the Bell System’s Nags bien 11 c 204 


: proper: 
present magnitude would have been Non-Clearing 
thought impossible only twenty years House banks in 

A900, Detroit proper: ) 50 — 

ie Highland Park: : 9 

Then the capital stock of the American Hamtramck: 7 
oy Telephone and Telegraph Company, Private banks: 10 
D amounting to $129,040,280—less than oof 


one-sixth of the amount outstanding as ; ‘ 
Adjoining Detroit on the east is the 


now—was owned by 15,500 stock- ; . 4 
holders. There were few who looked for- village of Grosse Pointe which has 
two banks and on the north are Fern- 


ward to a system of 10,500,000 owned dale and Royal Oak-withtfoumbanicss 
telephone stations and 4,500,000 con- Springwells on the west has “two 
necting stations, and with over 343,000 banks and along the river suburbs ~ 


stockholders—the system of today. which adjoin Detroit on the southwest 


are six more state banks. If all the 
The Bell System has not merely kept pace immediately adjacent territory were 


with the growth of the country. It has included . there" Wouldaibenan a: ieee 


grown faster than the population. Its state banks to add to the list but the 
use has been extended so that today above furnishes a fairly accurate 
there are twice as many telephones in picture of the banking facilities in 
the United States as in the rest of the Detroit. 
world. In addition to the foregoing are 
seven trust companies which issue 
certificates of deposit. Michigan law 
is peculiar with regard to trust com- 
A.T.& T. Stock pays 9% dividends. It can be panies. They are not permitted to do 
bought in the open market to yield about 7%. a general banking business such as is 
Write for pamphlet “Some Financial Facts.” provided under the laws of New York, 
Illinois and other states. Instead of 
being a sign indicating all-inclusive 
banking power, ‘““Trust Company” in 
Michigan means very restricted bank- 
ing powers. 


Detroit's Bank Deposits 


SECURITIES CO. Ihe. | During the year 1924 savings de- 


posits in the clearing house banks 

D.F. Houston, President rrtrnimreara pe FS 

t o $296,155,000. During this 

1905 Broadway NEW YORK same period commercial deposits in- 

creased $58,859,000 to a new high 

total of $321,514,000. In addition the 

deposits in the non-clearing house 
banks total $55,000,000. 

This means that the grand total of 
deposits in all Detroit banks exceeds 
$672,000,000 or at the rate of about 
$560 per capita. Figured on the basis 
of savings deposits alone, each of the 

9 . 1,200,000 population persons in De- 
The Bankers Choice troit has $270 to his credit in the 

> savings banks. 
Nbicheetaee Morita But when it comes to volume of 
ae ieee f range of styles and sizes. The financial transactions Detroit drops 
JOHN 0. a attractiveness of the white celluloid to seventh place. Bank clearings for 
PRES in SMITH 8 pie a sear ere oe 1924 in Detroit totaled $7,356,000,0000 
Prato eA a able sign. Prompt daticeen anved: an increase of 9.9 per cent over 1923. 
New York, of course, led the country 
with $249,868,000,000 with Chicago 
pape idegernins Wie, (Se) second having $31,654,000,000, Phila- 
Mise att weer delphia third with $25,645,0000,00, 
Boston fourth with $21,232,000,000 


(Continued on page 34) 


‘The People’s 


Messenger”’ 


With its growth, its service has become 
more and more indispensable. 


Write for Catalog on Bank Signs : 
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THE NEW DE LUXE STEEL POSTING TRAY 


A Valuable 


“Assistant” 


for Your 


Mechanical 


Bookkeeping 


Department 


feoostienr]) 
De JUXe 


ERE’S a real “assistant” for your 
mechanical bookkeeping de- 
partment—a wonder for efficiency and 
capacity. It enables you to get max- 
imum results from your installation. 
THE DE LUXE STEEL POSTING TRAY 


is compact and strong, capable of standing 
many years of hardest work. Its responsibility 
is to keep your ledger sheets safe, and at the 
same time easily accessible. This it certainly 
does! 

The lock rod, extending through each sheet, 
makes it impossible to remove or misplace 
sheets when the operator is not posting. When 
starting to post, a quarter turn of the key per- 
mits removal of the lock rod. The follower 
block moves back without sticking. The angle 
plate is tilted and the sheets placed against the 
plate in readiness for posting—all in less than 


TEN SECONDS. 
Quick Posting 


Each account is quickly located, posted and returned to Its .---------------------------7-7>- 


position in the tray. The drop side feature gives complete visi- SEND THIS COUPON 


bility, and the lock rod performs an additional duty as alignment | 
rod on the side. The posting completed, the Ribs is paste FOR VALUABLE FACTS: 
locked. ' WILSON-JONES LOOSE LEAF CO., 

An exceptional feature is the corrugated steel bottom. This | Department BC CHICAGO 
prevents slipping or slumping of sheets. The tray is simplicity Send us full information regarding the new 
itself. Springs and complicated parts have been eliminated. DIE UAE. STE eG TE. 

Why not learn more about this new Wilson-Jones product? 

Ask your stationer, or write us direct. 


WiLson-JONES LOOSE LEAF Co. 


NEW YORK GENERAL OFFICES AND Facrory SAN FRANCISCO 
316 Hudson Street 3300 FRANKLIN BOULEVARD 323 Market Street 


CHICAGO 
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(CHARACTER 


The standing of a financial 
institution is reflected in the 
character of those with whom 
it does business. 


We are proud to number 
among our correspondentsthe 
leading banks and trust com- 
panies both here and abroad. 


In choosing a correspond- 
ent choose strength, service 
—and character. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONA L 


BANK 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits, $17,000,000 


: “BURGLAR ALaRM 5: s 

py COVER the COUNTR < x 

O-B:-MSCLINTOCK COMPANY 
MI LIS, - - MINA, 


NNEAPO 


FRENCH TRANSLATIONS 
MONDOR FRERES 


1645 BAKER STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 
PHONE MAIN 7272 


How abouta bank mag- 
azine individualized 
and named by your- 


self suitable forall 


departments of your 
institution, at an amaz- 
ingly low cost? 


P.M. REED 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago 
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and San Francisco and Pittsburgh | 


fifth and sixth with $8,366,000,000 and 
$8,037,000,000 respectively. 

Unique as an accurate barometer 
of industry is the weekly report of the 
Employers Association of Detroit. 
This association keeps weekly count 
of the total employees in about two- 
thirds of the industrial plants, and 
inasmuch as nearly every one of the 


larger concerns are members, the asso- . 


ciation’s reports are believed to be a 
most dependable measurement of the 
gain or loss in industrial activity. 

At the close of January as this is 
written, the total employment as 
shown by the association’s roster is 
well over 200,000. The figure January 
17, 1925, was 206,974 which compares 
with 237,813 for the week ended 
January 19, 1924, and with 194,697 for 
the week ended January 16, 1923. 
For the week ended January 14, 1922, 
the figure was 109,703 and as the 
general state of the automobile busi- 
ness at present quite fairly compares 
with that of early 1922, it is believed 
that the increase as shown, from 
109,703 in January, 1922, to 206,974 in 
January, 1925, gives a fair idea of the 
industrial growth of Detroit in the 
three-year period indicated. By add- 
ing an approximation of one-third of 
the association’s total to obtain the city 
total, there is indicated a growth from 
163,000 in January, 1922, to 309,000 in 
January of this year. 

There are also many other collateral 
evidences of this growth. During the 
year 1924 there were added 24,474 
single residences in Detroit; in 1923, 
18,000 and in 1922, 12,000. These 
figures indicate a growth, figuring four 
to a family, of 200,000 in population 
without making allowances for the 
thousands of workers who live in 
the suburbs and drive their cars to 
work. The increase in Detroit’s popu- 
lation from the 1920 census to Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, according to the R. L. 
Polk Directory people, was from 993,- 
678 to a count of 1,398,850 as shown 
by the 1924 directory, or an increase 
of 405,172. 

The question is often asked, ‘“‘Where 
will Detroit stop?’ Situated half 
way between the iron and copper ore 
fields of the North and the coal fields 
of the South, on the most economical 
navigation system in the world, the 
Great Lakes, and blessed with the 
most contented and efficient labor 
supply known, it takes but little of 
imagination to picture future De- 
troit. Detroit may never rival Chi- 
cago in size but the very growth of 
Chicago and the Middle West is fur- 
nishing the impetus for Detroit’s 
growth. - With its superb equipment 
for manufacturing mechanical devices 
Detroit seems destined to become 
the “machine shop”’ of the world. 
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Bonds which measure up to 
bank standards of security 


: POUR elements of security which banks 
look for in the business of customers to 
whom commercial loans are made— 


essential industry constant market 


increasing demand + assured future 


are strikingly present in the bonds of Elec- 
tric Power and Light Companies, as listed 
herewith. 


Bring electric power and light into a com- 
munity and it will not be long before homes, 
business and industry will depend on it almost 
as they do on air and water. Usually the rates 
are regulated by the state, to protect both the 
earnings of the companies and the interests 
of their customers. 


Either for the investment of bank funds or 
for resale to your customers, we can offer an 
unusually complete list of electric power and 
light bonds—aftording wide range for selec- 
tion as to geographical location of properties, 
maturities and marketability. This house is ex- 
perienced and active in underwriting the bond 
issues of high-grade, well managed utilities. 


Bank officers who wish to be well informed 
on the subject of public utility bonds, partic- 
ularly power and light, should send for our 
booklet, ‘The Strength of the Utilities.” 
After you have read it you will find it worth 
filing for reference. 


Ask for Booklet BC-45 


Representative of 
bond issues of 


Electric Power and Light 
Companies 
underwritten by 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


either alone or jointly with associates 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
(Chicago) 

First Mortgage Collateral 5s, Series B, 6-1-1954 
Denver Gas & Electric Light Company 
First and Refunding Mortgage $s, 5-1-1951 
Houston Lighting & Power Company 
First Lien and Refunding Mortgage 5s, 3-1-1953 
Illinois Power & Light Corporation 
First and Refunding Mortgage 6s, 

Series A, 4-1-1953 
Kansas City Power & Light Company 
First Mortgage 5s, Series A, 9-1-1952 
Kentucky Hydro Electro Company 
First Mortgage 6s, Series A, 6-1-1949 
Michigan Gas & Electric Co. 

First Mortgage and Refunding 6s, 

Series A, 9-1-1943 
Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. 
Secured Notes 5 4s, Series A, 6-1-1927 


Ohio Public Service Company 
First Mortgage and Refunding 6s, 
Series C, 3-1-1953 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
First and Refunding Mortgage 5s, 
Series D, 9-1-1953 
Portland Railway Light & Power Co. 
First Lien and Refunding Mortgage 6s, 
Series B, 5-1-1947 
Public Service Co. of Colorado 
First Mortgage and Refunding 5 4s, 
Series B, 9-1-1954 
Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois 
First Lien and Refunding Mortgage 5 4s, 
Series B, 7-1-1964 
Vermont Hydro Electric Corporation 
First Mortgage 6s, Series B, 7-1-1953 
West Penn Power Co. 

First Mortgage 5s, Series C, 3-1-1963 


Descriptive circulars of any of these 
issues will be sent upon request 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 
201% South La Salle St. 


DETROIT 
601 Griswold St. 


NEW YORK 
14 Wall St. 


MILWAUKEE 
425 East Water St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
111 South 15th St. 


ST. LOUIS 
319 North 4th St. 


BOSTON 
82 Devonshire St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
610 Second Ave.,S. 
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Is Your Business 
Losing Its Memory? 


You buy filing cases, binders and other office appli- 
ances for the protection they render. To be con- 
sistent, the thing protected—the paper on which 
your records are kept—should be as carefully se- 
lected as the protective devices. 

Vaults, binders and files can’t save records entrusted to poor 


paper. Destructive “acid-eat” is in the paper itself. Light, 
humidity, handling and erasures merely hasten the process. 


To preserve your records—the memory of your business— 
use Brown’s Linen Ledger for permanent record books. Since 
1849, it has been made of 100% new, white rags, pure spring 
water, and no destructive bleaching chemicals. It retains its 
strength—and your records—permanently. 


For loose-leaf records, Greylock Linen Ledger with Brown’s 
Flexible Hinge combines enduring quality with a paper that 
lies flat. For executive letterheads which bespeak the pres- 
tige and standing of your company, specify Advance Bond,— 
“A Bond as Good as Your Word.” 


Your printer or stationer can supply you or write us for 
samples. 


Here are facts about 
how records destroy 
themselves. Send for 
a free copy of “‘Fade- 
outs of History.” 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


Adams Since 1849 Mass. 


"°C edgers.finens 
IsROWN 5 and Bonds 
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BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER — ADVANCE LINEN LEDGER — GREYLOCK LINEN LEDGER — BROWN’S FINE 


LY VET 
White, buff and blue White, buf and blue White, buf and blue White, buf, blue and pink 


BROWN’S ADVANCE BOND—BROWN’S GREYLOCK BOND—BROWN’S ADVANCE and GREYLOCK TYPEWRITER PAPERS 
White, buff, blueand pink White 


Increase 
Your Savings Business 


By offering the use of the Nutry 8s Cook 
Book Savings Bank. 


The Book Savings Bank is a real home 
It insures a positive means of 


bank. 
bringing savers into your bank, keeping 
them in contact with you and building 
up profitable savings accounts. 


Write now for full information and prices 


NUTRY & COOK MFG. CO. 
201 COOK STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Where Stocks Change Actual 
Owners 


(Continued from page 7) 


would be necessary for the filing. So 
cancelled certificates are generally de- 
livered to the corporations whose stock 
is represented, and they handle the 
problem in their own way. I was told 
that some of them ‘“‘take a chance” and 
destroy these certificates after a brief 
period. Undoubtedly, Lloyd’s of Lon- 
don would write a policy of insurance 
against damage liabilities in such a 
risk. Personally, I do not see why the 
transfer books of corporations should 
not give all necessary information for 
taxation purposes —but tax procedure 
is cumbersome in other ways. 

How much of this transfer and regis- 
try business is done in New York? 

It isn’t easy to put a foot rule on it 
and measure the volume, but I got 
several figures. The Guaranty Trust 
Company is admittedly leader. It 
renders such service to more separate 
corporations than any other in the 
country —large and small companies, 
in New York and throughout the na- 
tion. Measured in the actual number 
of individual certificates issued last 
year, it ran to 1,772,000, but this is no 
indication of the number of shares 
transferred, because one certificate 
will be for a single share, and the next 
one perhaps for several hundred, 
though the tendency is to transfer in 
100 share lots for convenience in trad- 
ing. Figuring in shares, and allowing 
$100 as the par value of each share 
regardless of its market value, and 
that much for each “no par” share, the 
Guaranty transferred $8,864,000,000 
worth of securities. But this doesn’t 
measure exactly, either, because the 
market value changes from hour to 
hour, and on different stocks ranges 
all the way from several times par down 
to a couple of dollars —in fact, some of 
the curb stocks are sold in cents. The 
Bankers Trust Company is popularly 
credited with about three-quarters 
the Guaranty’s volume, and the New 
York Trust Company with about half. 


4 hee EY have another way of measuring 

this business —by accounts. Should 
you purchase a single share of Inter- 
national Paper, or fifty shares, or five 
thousand, the Transfer and Registry 
department would cut a stencil for you 
and get ready to send your dividend 
checks as long as you hold even a 
single share. It would change your 
record whenever you bought more 
shares or sold some of your holdings, 
and mail you company reports and 
notices. This relation with an in- 
dividual shareholder is known as an 
“account,” and an institution like the 
Guaranty Trust Company constantly 
carries about 2,000,000 of them. 

During the bull market that came 

(Continued on page 38) 
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It’s like going up a flight of stairs 
to trace, on a chart, the growth of the 
electric light and power industry in 
this country. That’s because the rate 
of increases every five years has been 
so regular. 


By 1907, for instance, the total 
energy generated was more than twice 
what it was in 1902. Five years later 
it had again doubled itself. Then 
again, five years later, in 1917. A 
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50 per cent increase over 1917 was 
registered in 1922. For 1927, however, 
authorities predict approximately an- 
other doubling; so, too, by 1933. 


Customers served by the electric 
light and power companies are increas- 
ing at a rate of more than 1,000,000 
annually. Nevertheless millions of 
homes, fifteen-sixteenths of American 
farms, and a large number of industries 
are still to be electrified. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghouse 


Westinghouse made the first commercial steam turbine gen- 
erator installation of importance in America twenty-six years 
ago. It consisted of three units of 400 kw. capacity each. Today 
the largest single unit steam turbine generator in theworld has 
a capacity of 60,000 kw. It was also built by Westinghouse. 
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LECTRICAL INDUSTRY 
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~ | INEVERYBANK 
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GIGN ATURES or figures written 

in HIGGINS’ Eternal Black 
Ink cannot be altered by eradi- 
cators and will endure for all time. 


HIGGINS’ Office Paste 
is a favorite with banks 
for its fragrance and 
strength. 
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CHAS. M. HIGGINS 
& CO. 


271 NinthSt.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago « London 


‘Your system, which we are now using is entirely satis- 
factory in every respect. It is indeed a valuable business 
asset and a fool-proof method of handling our note and 


loan business. AMERICAN BANK & TRUST CO. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Letters of This Kind Express What Banks 
“Invariably Say About the — 


OPERATION 


One Operation Note Register is so very simple in its operation, 
so safe, and absolutely “error proof.” When once installed it im- 
mediately becomes a real asset to your Institution 


Write for Our Descriptive Catalog and Samples —Today! 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEM COMPANY 
“Good Things for Banks” LANCASTER, PA. 
CANADA: TARDE 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS TORONTO 
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after election last’ autumn, in which 
more than 2,000,000 shares of stock 
daily were traded in on the New York 
Stock Exchange alone, great pressure 
was put upon Transfer and Registry. 
On the stock exchange the ticker was 
frequently fifteen minutes behind 
transactions, and brokers’ clerks 
worked nights and holidays to catch up. 
Where the Guaranty’s daily average 
during May had been 2,130 certificates 
for transfer and 1,994 for registry, dur- 
ing the first two weeks in December, 
the daily average was 7,127 for transfer 
and 4,712 for registry, or more than 
double. 
backed up into every other Transfer 
and Registry department, and without 
warning. It is necessary to go back a 
good many years to find 2,000,000- 
share days on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and the boom came like an 
avalanche or a waterspout. One night 
the transfer folks went home after a 
normal day, and next afternoon found 
themselves right in the whirlpool of the 
market excitement. 

Yet, in few cases was it necessary to 
work overtime, for a capable transfer 
force is something like the colored 
brother who was running away from a 
ghost. He kept increasing his speed 
and increasing it, but the ghost was 
right behind. He sped on, until he saw 
a jack rabbit running ahead. By let- 
ting out another notch of speed, he 
succeeded in passing the jack rabbit. 


A G00P transfer department has at 
least one more notch of speed. Or 
capacity, rather, because mere speed 
will not hasten this work. The whole 
routine of transfer and registry, from 
the time a certificate is receipted for, 
and the legality of the transfer deter- 
mined, is one of single tasks, performed 
rapidly by clerks, stenographers and 
operators of various office machines. 
In fact, it is the famous automobile 
assembling line. The routine followed 
by the New York Trust Company was 
inspired by Henry Ford’s line, and it is 
today handling 25 per cent more nor- 
mal business than was handled with the 
same work force three years ago. 
You’ve heard it said that if one work- 
man in the Ford assembling line pauses 
to scratch his ear, some unfortunate 
purchaser gets a car short the carbu- 
retor or transmission. In the stock 
transfer line, each worker not only has 
his or her little bit, but everything is 
checked back repeatedly. 

Here’s an illustration: 

A certain large corporation has 
65,000 stockholders who receive quar- 
terly dividend checks. Between divi- 
dend days there are thousands of 
changes in the stockholders’ list. In 
normal times, ownership may change 
once every two or three weeks, while 
in a bull market it may change in that 
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of the widening field 
for Travelers aiieaiive 


Careful analysis of the sale of all travelers cheques for 1924 plainly indi- 
cates a marked widening of their protective and helpful service. 


The estimated total sales in the United States of all travelers cheques 
during 1924 was $300,000,000. Forty per cent of this amount, or $120,- 
000,000, were carried abroad for use in foreign travel. Fifty per cent, or 
$150,000,000, were used by tourists, motorists and business men traveling 
in this country. Ten per cent, or $30,000,000, were sold to non-travelers in 
the United States. 


There are excellent reasons why 60% of all travelers cheques sold last year were used 
in the United States. Lawlessness is not decreasing. Petty pilfering and banditry 
are exacting their appalling toll from those who carry “easy money’—traveler or non- 
traveler. The general public is growing more careful. People are playing safe. In- 
sured money in the pocket is quite as necessary, on the streets of our cities, as it is in 
traveling or for use abroad. Thus, people are insuring the contents of their wallets, 
wherever they are, through the use of travelers cheques. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES have a double insurance value. 
They not only insure the actual funds wherever used but they insure the traveler 
against the many worries, uncertainties and misgivings that all people encounter 
when away from home. 


At nearly 30,000 points in the United States are friendly offices manned by men 
trained to help those who carry American Express Travelers Cheques. No traveler 
need have any uncertainties in an express office, whether in Europe, South America, 
the Far East, or in the United States. “American Express,” to its travelers cheque 
holders, is a byword of personal service. 


Of this service a writer in the November issue of NATIONS BUSINESS says :— 


“I do not know who the owners of the American Express Company 
are, or who operates it, but I am safe in saying that they do a great 
deal of work for nothing for people who may never spend a cent with 
them. I hope the company is prospering, for with its offices in almost 
every important city, it is undeniably of credit to American business 
methods—I know this is free advertising, but it is also good service 
to the reader.” 


This is the service a bank offers its patrons when it starts them on their journeys 
equipped with American Express Travelers Cheques. 


American Express Co. 
65 Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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4 
How Does 


the OTHER 
Bank Grow ? 


The OTHER Bank Grows because it 


makes an effort to sell: 


Its investments to your large check- 
ing customers; 

Its checking service to your check- 
ing customers who buy its invest- 


ments; 
Its Trust Service to important 
j customers of all your depart- 


ments; 
Its Safe Deposit and Savings 
Departments to all your cus- 
tomers. 


The OTHER Bank’s prospect list always includes 
the names of worth-while customers of your bank. 
This is one of the ways in which it unexpectedly — 
to you—gets your business. 


The owner of a large business carried his checking 
account in bank A; his Will was drawn, naming 
bank B as executor. In January, 1925, he died. 
The checking account in bank A was automatically 
transferred to bank B under the administratorship. 
There are many ways in which the OTHER Bank 
gets business from your customers who USE but 
one department of your bank. 


USE the intelligent, well balanced organized sell- 
ing method supplied by the Findex organization to 
get the profitable business. 


Ask FOR AN OUTLINE OF THE PLAN. 


THE FINDEX COMPANY 


326 West Madison Street 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Your Bank 


Pays No More for 
Checks 


ON SPECIAL DESIGN AMERICAN 
SAFETY THAN ON ORDINARY 
SAFET-Y PAPERS. 


Protection for Your 
Customer 


Your own safety design placed 
in the paper, both front and back. 


No other bank can use your 
design. 


Send check you now use and 
state quantities you buy. 


We will submit a proposition 
of interest. 


Today! Write! 


Midwest Lithographing Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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many days. Furthermore, there are at 
least 600 Smiths always on the stock 
register of this company, and a good 
many of them Christian-named ‘“‘John.’’ 
On top of that, a broker’s clerk will 
write “John Smith” this time, and ‘‘J. 
Smith” tomorrow, and “Jno. - E. 
Smith” the day after tomorrow, per- 
haps meaning the same individual in 
all three cases, or maybe three different 
Smiths. This all involves frequent 
changing of stockholders’ stencils, with 
manifest possibilities for error. 

Yet a single error in a year on that 
particular corporation’s transfers is 
considered exceptional. It gives real 
concern! The transfer executive gets 
busy immediately, and runs it down. 
And then, like as not, it proves to be 
the error of someone outside the office. 
Or if inside, the checking and re-check- 
ing incident to the transfer system will 
have done its work perfectly, but it is 
found that somebody made a slip in 
filing. It is a well-known fact that 
people do not file alike —the transfer 
executive has to make allowance for 
what scientists call the “‘personal equa- 
tion.”” Again, a broker’s messenger, 
handing in a stock certificate, is asked 
for the new owner’s address, which has 
been overlooked. To avoid going back 
to the office he gives a fictitious ad- 
dress, expecting that it will be corrected 
later —but it slips through and makes 
trouble. 


AEE transfer and registry opera- 
tions have been completed, the 
transfer sheets are handed over to an 
organization that specializes in the mail- 
ing of dividend checks, annual reports, 
subscription notices, meeting notices, 
proxies and the like. Millions of 
pieces of mail go out yearly, by proc- 
esses that are highly mechanized. 
The first task here is sorting into 
individual accounts the thousands of 
new shareholders listed on the day’s 
transfer sheets. There will be a dozen 
of them on each sheet, line by line, just 
as they came in at the windows, with- 
out alphabetical arrangement, serial 
numbers, rhyme or reason. To get 
each on an individual card, a clerk lays 
the transfer sheet in a copying device, 
and lays the edge of a separate record 
card over each line. © Pressure is ap- 
plied, and he takes off an individual 
card for each shareholder, to serve as a 
record in mailing dividends and for 
other purposes, an address stencil being 
cut for each card. 

With corporations having upwards 
of 100,000 registered stockholders. and 
the congestion of quarterly dividend 
days, nothing but machinery could get 
out the dividend checks in time, even 
if expense were no object. One of 
of these organizations will hustle them 
into the mail, by the ton, for as little as 
twelve and a half cents per check after 
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the first thousand—which does not, — 


however, include postage, check blanks 
envelopes or similar supplies. 

The name and address of the share- 
holder is printed on the check with an 
addressing machine. -Records show 
how many shares of stock he holds. A 
special “‘drum”’ is slipped into a check 
writing machine, the operator turns an 
indicator to the number of shares, 
and the machine correctly prints the 
amount due the shareholder in divi- 
dends. There are automatic com- 
puting drums to write dividends from 
ten cents a share upwards, on any num- 
ber of shares. The checks are then 
signed on pantograph machines which 
write a dozen signatures simultane- 
ously, and are mailed in ‘“‘window” en- 
velopes, so that practically the whole 
process of drawing and mailing the 
checks, posting the books and proving 
balances, is done with hardly the 
scratch of a pen or pencil. 


4 iztS facilities of this department 

are frequently used in transactions 
such as the increase of a corporation’s 
capital. Through the sales organiza- 
tion, a detailed watch is kept upon 
practically every railroad, public 
utility and industrial corporation in 
the country of size sufficient to be con- 
sidered in connection with new financ- 
ing. Should a company that is already 
a client of the department decide to 
enlarge its capital, there is considerable 
routine work to be done, apart from 
the investigation of the company’s 
standing and the approval of its new 
issue as an investment —matters which 
are handled in other departments. 
The first step, when a corporation in- 
creases its capital, usually is the mail- 
ing of a circular to stockholders ex- 
plaining the reason for the increase, 
and calling a stockholders’ meeting 
for approval. A proxy accompanies 
the circular, both mailed by the de- 
partment. After the stockholders’ 
meeting another circular is sent out 
announcing stockholders’ rights to 
subscribe to the new issue. Such 
rights accrue on a certain date, and 
bring a rush of shareholders who have 
waited until the last day to have their 
stock transferred into their own name. 
This often brings in several thousand 
extra transfers just about the time the 
work on the issuance of subscription 
rights is going on, and when share- 
holders are notified of their rights, war- 
rants are often transferred, split and 
combined. An increase of capital 
stock, carrying valuable subscription 
rights, also brings in hundreds of tele- 
phone, telegraph and mail inquiries. 

“What possibilities in transfer busi- 
ness for the out-of-town banker?’ ] 
asked. 

“Good possibilities, and getting bet- 
ter all the time,’ was the general 
opinion of New York’s transfer men. 


| 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


“New York will always be the big 
center, because here is where securi- 
ties come to be sold. But local cor- 
porations whose stocks are held locally, 
are logical prospects for the local bank- 
ers in soliciting transfer business. And 
as the ownership of railroads, public 
utilities, industrial and other stocks 
spreads out over the country, and 
among all classes of people, the local 
banker will find it worth while to ad- 
vertise his facilities for having stock 
transferred here in New York. 

“More and more dividend-paying 
stocks are coming into possession of 
people who put them away as invest- 
ments. These owners usually have 
small lots, maybe less than ten shares. 
They pay no attention to the stock 
ticker, even when business depression 
causes great depreciation in the market 
price, because they have confidence in 
the stock and the corporation behind 
it. It is only under some unusual cir- 
cumstance, as death or misfortune, 
that such holdings are transferred. 

“The owner or executor may know 
nothing whatever of transferring stock. 
In his innocence, he sends it direct to 
the New York transfer agent, thinking 
that the transaction will be simple. He 
knows nothing of the requirements for 
guaranteeing his signature, the pay- 
ment of stamp taxes, the documents 
necessary to establish his authority if 
he is an executor. 

“Least of all does he know that 
local banks have facilities for doing 
this work for a nominal fee. Why 
should he know? With all its advertis- 
ing, the local bank has probably never 
told him anything about transfer and 
registry business. He should know 
about such service, and understand 
that it is quicker. And the local bank 
should master the technicalities of 
transfer, and advertise publicly for the 
business. It is there, and growing, and 
the possibilities are good for those who 
seek it.” 


Open on the Plane of a Civic 
Event 


(Continued from page 20) 


sheet, was the release of some toy 
balloons at nine o’clock in the morning. 
These had coupons attached which 
were good for new accounts of different 
amounts and safe deposit boxes. This 
stunt brought a large army of boys and 


throughout the new building to keep 
the visitors moving and explain fea- 
tures of interest. Roses, cigars and 
toy balloons were distributed through- 
out the day. Each visitor was also 
presented with a copy of the early 
history of Bedford, especially prepared 
for the opening, by the publicity de- 
partment. This was the first history 
of Bedford ever attempted and copies 
of it were much in demand. At the 
Chamber of Commerce dinner, men- 
tioned earlier in this article, each diner 
was presented with a de luxe copy of 
this history inscribed with the recipi- 
ent’s name. The schools were given 
as many copies as they could use. 


oes lobby was crowded continuously 
with people who had come to inspect 
the new quarters and open accounts. 
Officers from the main office worked 
in shifts throughout the day in the 
lobby. They made it a point to meet 
as many people as possible, to discuss 
with them the future of Bedford and 
to emphasize and pledge the part the 
bank expected to play in this develop- 
ment. Needless to say, this feature 
sold the people of Bedford on the idea 
that the bank really wanted to be 
helpful and was not there just to get 
deposits which it might take to more 
profitable fields for investment. 

The opening of this new banking 
home had taken hold of the community 
in a way that made every resident feel 
that it was a civic event and one in 
which each of them was personally 
interested. Large baskets of flowers 
were sent to the manager by business- 
men and friends with best wishes. 
Many of the local merchants offered 
specials, reducing prices on articles 
of merchandise ranging all the way 
from cakes to gasoline. One business- 
man placed several vacant lots on the 
main street at the disposal of bank 
visitors for use as parking space. Dur- 
ing the evening the manager of a near- 
by summer resort took his dance 
orchestra to the bank and gave a 
fifteen minute musical program. 

The Bedford Bank had been doing 
business in the community for nine 
years and yet this day was the biggest 
in its history. More people went 
through the building than actually 
lived in the town and as muth new 
business came to it during the day as 
would usually be secured during an 
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Easy reference to any desired 
letter is one of the good fea- 
tures of Vertex Pockets. By 
turning down the front flap 
at half height, letters can 
easily and quickly be referred 
to, yet the major contents 
remain undisturbed. 


erte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


have other features equally as 
pleasing. They expand as 
papers are added, doing away 
with overcrowded bulging 
folders. 

No slumping in the files; indexes in 
full view. No hunting; you open 


the drawer and your eye travels 
immediately to what is wanted. 


Sounds pretty good, don’t you think? 


Make your filing dreams come 
true. Use the coupon below. 
A trial sample will be sent 
without charge or obligation 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. C 


Durable Filing Containers 


entire month. 

We feel that this opening was one 
of the most successful ever held by the 
Cleveland Trust Company and at- 
tribute it entirely to the fact that we 
made it a civic event —made it “‘their 
party” as much as ours. Address 


Name of Person Inquiring 


933 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


girls to the bank at an early hour. As 
it happened, a strong wind blowing that 
morning favored the bank and none 
of the coupons were brought in for re- 
demption. One of the balloons, how- 
ever, containing the names of two of 
the employees of the office, traveled 
a distance of more than four hundred 
miles and was picked up the next day 
in Shenandoah County, Virginia. 

A large number of the bank’s staff 
from the main office were stationed 


Please send for examination and trial a free sample of 
BUSHNELL'S ‘‘VerTex’’ Paperoid File Pocket, as described 
in April BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE, 


Name of Firm 


Letter size or Legal size desired ? 


If special size is required, send sample of sheet to be 
filed, and give width and height of drawer 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C. 
933 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makes a difference whether you are 
saving for a rainy day or a wet night. 
— Boston News Bureau. 
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FTER much study and research 

we developed our Style BF 
cetera Compression Type Posting Binder, 
Ea which, for bank work has many 
points of advantage. This binder 
can be supplied in all standard 
sizes. The rack is of natural 
finish oak, light in weight, cross 
braced and mortised. 
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rms for Banks 


N broadening our business to cover the bulk of 
needs in record keeping we did so knowing 
we had something definitely superior to offer. 


This is particularly true of loose leaf binders and 
forms for banks, which we are equipped to produce 
in variety and quantity to supply every require- 
ment of bookkeeping. 


Simplicity, strength and durability have always 
been the chief recommendations of Mc Bee Binders. 


Correctness of loose leaf forms is a result obtained 
after a long study of bookkeeping needs. Rulings, 
registration and cutting are as accurate as the 
most minute mechanical refinement will produce. 


Paper quality is exactly suited to the particular 
use of the form. We are experts on paper and 
we dictate absolutely the quality of Mc Bee 
paper stock. 


Write for samples, suggestions, prices 
or any other details that will enable 
us to serve you. Or, write for the book- 
let —‘‘What Mc Bee Means to You.”’ 


THE McBEE BINDER COMPANY 
ATHENS, OHIO 


Offices in Principal Cities 
FACTORIES : ATHENS, O. ST. LOUIS, MO. SUSSEX, N. J. 


The MC BEE 
BINDER COMPANY 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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When you buy 


RIBBONS 


for your 


Adding Machine 


There are just two things that you 
want your adding machine ribbons to 
do for you. 


First—give neat impres- 
sions that will last 
year after year. 


Second—stand up under hard 
usage for a long 
period. 


Burroughs ribbons are designed to 
stand up under all the hard usage 
that you give them day after day. 


And while giving this unusual serv- 
ice they also register neat and lasting 
impressions. 

Only with good ribbons is it possible 
to get records that will continue to 
be neat and legible year after year. 


Order from Your Burroughs 
Inspector 
These quality ribbons are carried 
to your office by the regular Bur- 


roughs inspectors who service your 
Burroughs equipment. 


+ Or, you can order ribbons direct from 


BURROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. 


If you really want to 
know how far bank ad- 
vertising has advanced 
—see Reed’s Master 
Plan for 1925. Nothing 
else can give you a full 
realization of the new. 
order of things which 
P. M. Reed &: Banker 
Associatés, Chicago, 
have initiated. 


AUG 28 19I7 3 43 PM 
(Facsimile imprint 
reduced in size) 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record of 
every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 
The Kastens Time 
Stamp prints each 
MINUTE, hour and 
date automatically. 
Catalog? Yes, an in- 


teresting one, too. 
end for it, now. 


HENRY KASTENS 
422-424 W. 27th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


OVER 75,000 IN USE 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


OW does the bank publicity man 
go about obtaining publicity? 

This is a question which often in- 
trigues the uninitiated. 

The stunt is one of proper planning 
and synchronizing, involving co-ordina- 
tion of the event about which the pub- 
licity is to be built with the publicity 
stories themselves. 

For the benefit of the curious, I here 
give an outline of ways, means and 
methods to be pursued, which may 
serve as a practice sheet. Let us 
assume, first, a hypothetical event — 
for instance, the fact that J. Jones, 
vice-president, eats an onion. 

The most important preliminary 
precaution is to make sure that the 
aforesaid Jones will really eat the 
onion on the date and in the manner 
described in the various publicity 
stories, which, of course, must be 
written long in advance of the event 
itself, to allow sufficient time for multi- 
graphing, addressing of envelopes, and 
so forth. 

Having secured Jones’ solemn prom- 
ise to devour the vegetable according to 
specifications, publicity “‘releases”’ are 
then prepared, covering, in substance, 
the following subjects: 

1. J. Jones, vice-president, threatens 
to eat onion at Country Club Dinner. 

2. Mrs. J. Vandervater Smythwort, 
society leader, is interviewed on the 
subject of eating onions in public, as 
threatened by J. Jones, vice-president. 

3. Mrs. Hank Upcomer, leader of 
the younger opposition society set, 
comes out flatly in favor of the onion 
breath, in the face of the conservative 
views expressed by Mrs. Smythwort, 
and upholds J. Jones, vice-president. 

4. Dr. Sedgeworth Dillsnipe, dieti- 
tian, recommends the onion as a vita- 
mine-containing vegetable, and con- 
gratulates J. Jones, vice-president, 
upon his resolve. 

5. Mrs. Sally Kettlewell, author of 
Kettlewell’s Klever Kook Book, gives 
the papers sixteen recipes for cooking 
onions, and sends autographed copy of 
her cook book to J. Jones, vice-presi- 
dent. 

6. J. Jones, still adamant, insists he 
will eat the onion at the Country Club. 
Photographers prepare to snap flash- 
lights. 

7. Mr. Salisbury Chesterfield, author 
of ‘Etiquette,’ protests against the 
affront to society contemplated by J. 
Jones, vice-president. 

8. Jones eats the onion. 

9. Jones interviewed on how it feels 
to eat an onion, as it were, in the face 
of society. 

10. Young Men’s Onion Club or- 
ganized, with J. Jones as president. 


11. Association of Commission Mer- 
chants presents Young Men’s Onion 
Club with twelve crates of the finest 
handpicked onions. Gift acknowledged 
by J. Jones. 

12. J. Jones, vice-president, goes to 
Bermuda for his vacation; 

Why, it’s a cinch—provided, of 
course, that Jones’ wife can stand the 
smell of onions, and provided too that 
Jones can keep his face straight. 


Lady Customer —‘“‘Can I have four 
or five of these booklets telling about 
your bank?”’ 

Ad Man, delightedly —“‘Of course, 
Madam! And may I.ask you why you 
want so many copies? Perhaps to 
give to some of your friends —”’ 

Lady Customer —‘“‘No —you see, my 
small boy likes to cut out the pictures.’” 


First V.-P.—‘‘Was the opening of 
our branch bank last night a success?” 

Second V.-P.—‘“‘Hardly. About the 
only people there were the men from 
the other banks in town, who came to 
see how the flowers they sent stacked 
up against the other fellow’s.”’ 


Cashier’s wife, on the phone — ‘“‘John, 
it’s almost midnight! What are you 


doing? Isn’t that directors’ meeting 
over yet?” 
Cashier, wearily —““No—some one 


went and left a cross word puzzle on 
the directors’ table!” 


Full many a quart of pure bouquet 
serene 
The safety vaults of old decedents. 
bear; 
Full many a cork is drawn to pop un- 
seen, 
And_ waste its 
distant heir. 


A Confession 


I’m tired of going to luncheon 
At clubs where a speaker orates, 
And waiters are eagerly snooping 
To snatch away half-finished plates. 
These spell-binding prophets of busi- 
ness 
Make me ill at ease and distraught; 
If it isn’t a “‘man with a message,” 
It’s some one who'll “leave us a 
thought.” 


sweetness on @ 


I like just to sit, after luncheon, 
And puff on a fragrant cigar, 
And give my poor brain a vacation — 
Digestion is better, by far. 
These speeches, instructive and learned 
Don’t give me the thrill that they 
ought — 
If it isn’t a “man with a message,” 
It’s some one who’ll “leave us a 
thought.” 
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‘TELLER TO BOOKKEEPER COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


AS SHOWN Bie ‘A RECORD LIKE Pepe BOTH STATIONS 


(ALWAYS TWO STATIONS CONCERNED) 


‘TELLER writing to the Book- 
keeper for a Depositor’s 
“‘Balance’’—as he writes, 
his inquiry is being repro- 
duced on Telautograph in 
bookkeeping Department. 
(This station costs 
28c per day.) 


BpookkeePe™ replies 


pay ine Teller (or bookkeeper) asks Receiving 
eller amount of customers’ deposits during 
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ceived. Receiving Teller replies: Per 
(This station costs SG 5 26 
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INSTANTANEOUS ! 
SILENT |! il 
ALWAYS SECRET ! a 


ELIMINATES 


Embarrassment of Depositors—Because it is Secret ! 
Misunderstanding Names and Amounts Involved ! 

Shifted Responsibility When the Human Element Errs ! 
Delays Now Occurring When Lines Form Before Cages ! 


ADDS TO 


The Bank’s Good-Will—Helps to Secure New Accounts! 
Teller’s Opportunities to Cultivate Depositor’s Good-Will! 
Bank’s Assets by Eliminating All Involuntary Overdrafts! 
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paying Teller to Bookkeeper - amount of 
check presented for payment 
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HUNDREDS OF BANKS HAVE USED TELAUTOGRAPHS FOR VERY MANY YEARS!! 
SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET—OUR BANK ENGINEER—OR BOTH—NO OBLIGATION—EVER! 


TELAUTOGRAPH [hu] CORPORATION 


General Offices and Factory —438-448 West 37th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Branches in 38 Cities ad ad sm Service in 155 Cities 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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A Birthday More Than a Celebration| 


Sales Methods on the Anniversary of a Trust Company 
That Got Results in Good Will and Community Interest 


HEN a birthday party is more 

than a celebration, when it’s 

more than eating cake and rem- 
iniscing — when, in fact, an anniversary 
is utilized for the cultivation of 
good will and future business, then it is 
worth serious consideration. With this 
thought in mind, executives planned 
and carried through the thirtieth 
anniversary celebration of the Guard- 
ian Savings and Trust Company of 
Cleveland, December 9, 10 and 11. 
The result, based on testimony of 
visiting bankers and local customers, 
was a birthday which promises a lot 
for the future growth of the institution, 
both in good will and in more tangible 
expressions of friendship. 

No expensive books or brochures 
were issued in eulogy of the event, the 
bank or its officers. No special effort 
was made to stir up the enthusiasm of 
the staff, though every employee was 
encouraged to manifest his loyalty to 
the bank. The committee’s whole 
problem was how to make the anniver- 
sary count most for the Guardian Bank 
of the future. 

Two or three features stand out in 
the program, and the way in which 
they were handled may offer 
hints to other banks in planning 
anniversary celebrations. 

First of all, there was the ex- 
tensive publicity, carrying favor- 
able mention of the bank to the 
millions of newspaper readers of 
northern Ohio. 

The news possibilities of the 
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By HARRY E. MARTIN 


event were analyzed. The thirtieth 
birthday of the Guardian withits growth 
from a small office in a lower Superior 
Avenue building to a leading bank with 
nine offices, resources in excess of 
$115,000,000 and 625 employees, im- 
mediately offered material of definite 
news value. There were the human- 
interest features: The Guardian’s 
president, J. A. House, started his 
banking career as one of the four first 
employees when the bank opened, and 
his rise from the bookkeeper’s stool to 
the president’s chair in twenty-two 
years offered almost Alger-like possibili- 
ties. H.P. McIntosh, chairman of the 
board, who was president for almost 
twenty years, started his career as a 
telegraph operator. Two other officers 
had joined the bank’s staff more than 
a quarter of a century ago as a mes- 
senger and legal factotum respectively. 
Two vice-presidents, who came to the 
bank through a merger, have been im- 
portant factors in Cleveland banking 
circles for more than fifty years. 
Incidentally, the bank had been 
planning the opening of a branch in 


Certificate 
of 
Participation 


THE GUARDIAN SAVINGS ANDTRUST COMPANY 
CLEVELAND. OHIO 


This is to Certify that the registered holder 
entitled to participate to the 


THIRTY YEARS 
banking service and faithful administration of its trusts 


may hereafter be: 
thereto may participate in the pride and satisfaction 

The celebration above mentioned commemorates the passing of 
the Thirticth Anniversary of the Organization and Commencement of 
Business of the undersigned and is in honor of its growth and achieve- 
ments during said interval of time. 


By reason of his ownership hereof the holder is entitled to partici- 
pate in the cheer, good fellowship and entertainment which said iS 
celebration is designed and intended to afford and to all of which he 
contributes by his presence. 


This certificate is non-transferable and good only in the hands of 
the registered owner hereof. 


Cleveland Heights, a residence suburb. 
It was decided to open it, the Coventry | 
office, on the bank’s thirtieth birthday, 
December 10, thus giving this event 
the advantage of the additional pub- 
licity. The opening itself offered three 
news possibilities: The completion of 
the commercial building in which it is 
housed constituted a real-estate story, 
with a picture of the structure; the 
opening of this modern community 
bank was the second story; and the 
appointment of a junior officer as 
manager was another brief story, with 
a picture. - 
A dinner was planned for the night 

of December 11, and though no ad- 
vance news was desired, the meeting 
itself gave opportunity for further news 
on the bank and its growth. Financial 
editors and managers of Cleveland 
daily newspapers and of the financial 
publications of the district were in- 
vited. 


NEWSPAPERS were supplied with 
photographs and facts, ready for 
publication or easy editing. The result 
was that during the week the bank got 
space totalling almost. a thousand 
inches in the news columns of local 
daily and weekly publications. 
Of course, advertising was used. 
A four-column advertisement ap- 
peared in each of the English- 
language dailies. Featuring the 
thirtieth birthday, it paid tribute 
to the support and recognition 
which friends everywhere had 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


given the institution. But it was more 
‘han a birthday announcement: it was 
4 triple-purpose advertisement. It 
salled attention by chart and words to 
the growth of the bank; told of the 
opening of the eighth branch; and re- 
emphasized the institution’s slogan: 
“There’s a spirit of helpfulness in the 
Guardian Bank.” 

Not content with merely sending out 

invitations to the opening of the Cov- 
entry office, the bank distributed 
widely in Cleveland Heights an effective 
four-page folder, showing that a com- 
plete banking service was available to 
‘the people of the community and that 
the office is located “in the heart of 
‘Cleveland Heights.’’ A heart-shaped 
‘map indicated this. The branch mana- 
ger’s picture also appeared in the 
folder because he is well known in that 
suburb, and, in fact, was chosen for 
‘that position because of his wide ac- 
_quaintance, as well as his banking ex- 
perience. 
_ Opening of the Coventry office on the 
-bank’s birthday was a success. The 
Ricbby was packed with visitors and 
several hundred new accounts were 
opened. 


Rs the three days of the cele- 
bration the main office and the other 
seven branches were, of course, dec- 
orated with flowers, and officers and 
employees made a special effort to wel- 
come all customers and visitors. Rep- 
resentatives of the Business Extension 
Department were in the lobby of the 
main office throughout the three days, 
welcoming prospects, meeting new 
customers, and, in general, making 
_ everybody feel at home. 

On Thursday night the directors 
and officers gave a dinner to 400 guests, 
including representatives from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
state officials, representatives from 
correspondent banks, and commercial 
and trust customers and prospects. 

The banquet invitations were differ- 
ent from the ordinary in that on page 
two appeared reproductions of three 
pages from the bank’s first statement, 
listing the original officers, directors 
and stockholders. In contrast, page 
three was the roster of present-day 
officers and directors. But there wasn’t 
any room for the Guardian’s 950 
stockholders on the 7 by 9%4 inch page. 

In lieu of the usual hackneyed place 
card, each guest received a formal- 
looking certificate of participation, ex- 
pressing in happy legal phraseology the 
good will of the bank to the recipient. 
The certificate was lithographed on 
parchment and looked exactly like a 
stock certificate or bond. The certifi- 
cates proved so interesting and attrac- 
tive that guests carried them away as 
a souvenir. 

The two inside pages of the menu 
were reproductions of the second and 
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30 ae Old 


HE Guardian Bank is thirty years old this 
week. Its growth has been due to the sup- 
port and recognition of its friends everywhere, 
and its officers and directors gratefully express 
their appreciation of this loyalty. 
fi cflow the Bank has Gown tn ihese thirey years 
5 the bank's capital and surplus have grown from $500,000 to $8,000, 


000, Its deposits have increased from $75,000 to $107,000,000. 
Its personnel has grown from four people (one of whom is now 
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than thirty thousand banks in the Unit 
ranks 4gth in size—24th outside of New York City. 
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The people of Cleveland and vicinity are cordially invited to visit us—at the Main 
Offic and Branches —in celebration of our thirtieth anniversary. The Coventry Office 
will have a special welcome for those who attend its opening on Wednesday. 


For the years ahead, we ask only an opportunity to prove our helpfulness 
im financial matters to an increasing proportion people. 
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ie GUARDIAN 
SAVAND TRUST CO. 


Coventry and Lancashire Roads 
CLEVELAND HEIGHTS 
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third pages of the invitation, listing 
the first officers, directors and stock- 
holders and the present-day officers 
and directors. 

A director or officer or both sat at 
each table to act as official host and to 
see that each guest knew every other 


person at the table. The customary 
formality of banquets was broken 
down, and everyone enjoyed the democ- 
racy and fellowship of the occasion. 

Guests at the speakers’ table were 
indicative of the good will the institu- 
tion had won through its thirty years 
of growth, and undoubtedly impressed 
the others present with the signifi- 
cant place the bank held in the com- 
munity, state and nation. Thomas R. 
Marshall, former vice-president of the 
United States, in Cleveland overnight. 
was an honor guest and gave an im- 
promptu talk. The president of the 


Ohio Bar Association, the secretary of 
the state of Ohio, the state treasurer, 
the state superintendent of banks, the 
probate judge of Cuyahoga County, 
the city manager of Cleveland, the 
veteran attorney who drew up the 
bank’s organization charter in 1894, 
and the president of a well-known col- 
lege were seated at the table with 
such bank executives as the chairman 
of the board, the president, the senior 
vice-president, and two other vice- 
presidents. 


REPRESSES were given by four of 
the bank executives, presenting side- 
lights on the development of banking in 
Cleveland, the beginnings and growth 
of the Guardian and its possibilities for 
future service and expansion, and the 
development of the modern trust de- 
partment to meet the demands of the 
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Enjoy this 
assurance 


Use checks on 
National Safety 
Paper and enjoy 
the assurance that 
both your bank 
and its depositors 
are protected 
against check- 
fraud. 

Any alteration 
made with chemi- 
cals, eraser or knife 
is Instantly exposed 
by a glaring white 
spot in the paper. 

Specify checks 
on National Safety 
Paper to yourlitho- 
grapher, printer 
or stationer. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 187] 
61 Broadway, New York 


National Safety Paper is also made 
in Canada by George La Monte 
& Son, Ltd., Toronto 
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friends at the hotel would be somewhat 


times for a fiduciary agent to act for 
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individuals and organizations. A cus- 


tomer, head of an institution for which 
the bank had been acting in a trust 
capacity for several years, gave the lay- 
man’s view of Guardian helpfulness. 

The dinner was interspersed with 
mass singing led by a director of the 
bank and special orchestra and vocal 
musical numbers. A huge birthday 
cake, with thirty lighted candles, was 
brought in before the speaking began, 
and President House was called upon 
to blow out the candles. 

Although there was no attempt to lay 
special stress upon the bank or to sell 
its services, definite expressions from 
out-of-town bankers and from business 
men of Cleveland and adjacent centers 
indicate that the dinner-meeting cre- 
ated further good will for the bank, 
and, in some cases, this has already 
manifested itself in new accounts and 
in additional banking or trust business. 


Toby 


(Continued from page 8) 


“Yes, Toby speaks. What brings 
you here at this hour?’ came from 
the rock before me. 

“IT—I heard you calling,” I an- 
swered, dazed. Here was adventure. 
I looked about me. Over there was 
the dim outline of my hotel silhouetted 
against the waning moon. Behind me 
stood towering firs casting their fanci- 
ful shadows across the white road. A 
lone whippoorwill was singing his 
nightly message, while roundabout, 
crickets chirped with metronomical 
monotony. 

“You are ill at ease, my friend. 
What troubles you? Surely you do not 
fear —a frog?” 

“No, but I —” 

“You are like thousands upon thou- 
sands of humans whom I have observed 
passing by in the last century. You 
are hog tied to the ancient mental 
traditions of your kind. Right now 
you are trying to find a precedent for 
this unusual situation. I marvel that 
you have not long since obeyed your 
natural instinct to propel yonder stone 
at me with the single impulse of testing 
your marksmanship. You see, my 
friend, I know men. To men who pass, 
frogs are —targets.”’ 

“But Toby, I assure you I have no 
such desire. [—” 

“You are thrilled with the novelty 
of this meeting. You want to go back 
to your friends with the story of Toby. 
Doubtless, the most impressive state- 
ment you make to them will be: ‘I 
have talked to Toby, the frog.’ 

‘But you must tell them what I say. 
Tell them that happiness lies not in 
power. It lies rather in knowing one’s 
place and in doing the things that 


place demands. We all have our place, 


even frogs. 
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I daresay you and your 


less comfortable these hot: nights were 
it not for Toby. During my stay here 
I have eliminated some twenty million 
mosquitoes, twenty million possible 
discomforting factors in the lives of 
men. Fifty years ago I was prone to 
envy others their greener and smoother 
backs. I have survived while they 
have long since sacrificed their lives 
on the altar of ostentation. Tell men, 
then, to avoid envy, to have no false” 
ambitions, to do the things for which | 
they are best qualified and with the 
good of others in mind. Therein have 
I found happiness.” 


TOBY was tiring. I watched him, 

fascinated by what had taken place. 
His long hind legs gradually stretched 
away from his body until they hung 
limply over the edge of the rock. Aside 
from an occasional quick snap of his 
jaws he showed little animation, appar- 
ently awaiting my further challenge. 

In the distance the faint tinkle of a 
bell and an _ occasional youthful 
“‘Sooee’”’ announced the beginning of a 
choreboy’s day. Gradually the singing’ 
sounds of night gave way to the sharper 
noises of another dawn. From the 
hotel came faintly the sound of voices, 
mingling with the rattle of pans and 
dishes, while from beyond a pump 
squeed to the countryside. 

I thought I saw a look of satisfac- 
tion, of triumph, in Toby’s glistening 
eyes as he snapped right and left for 
winged intruders upon the sanctity of 
his philosophy. 

Directly he glanced toward the east, 
turned again to me and said: 

“I hope I have not offended you, my 
friend. I have been brutally frank, 
perhaps, but it is only through truth 
that we may see clearly. But here 
comes a new day and with it, caution. 
Frog legs are a delicacy hereabouts, 
stones are plentiful and human desire 
is rife. So, my friend, I must leave 
you.” 

Toby slowly drew his withered body 
together in an effort to set himself 
firmly for a plunge into the pool. 

“But, Toby,” I cried, ‘I want to 
hear more of your philosophy.” 

“There is no more, my friend,” he 
answered. “It is all so simple, after 
all. In our selfish desire to be kings, 
we forget we will always be frogs. 
Good-bye, my friend. Remember me 
and what I have said. Perhaps to you 
and through you I will have added to 
the common good. Good-bye.” 

Fixing his eyes on me for a moment 
he tensed his long legs and plunged — 

Bang! Bang! Bang! 


‘Ye—ah, wassamatter? Where — 
I <4 3) 
“Four o’clock, Mr. Britt! You’re 


goin’ fishin’. Bang! Bang! Get up, Mr. 
Britt. They’re waitin’ fer yu! Bang!” 
“Oh, ’um. Aw’ right. ’m comin’,” 
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Ideas—Inspired by the Staff 


By ARTHUR R. BROWN 


‘TQWERY large corporation, whether 
industrial, commercial or bank- 
‘ing, depends upon a certain few of 
‘its employees who may be relied up- 
/on to furnish their officers with 90 per 
‘cent of all submitted ideas. In other 
words, but a small quota of all of us 
use our imagination, inspiration and 
‘initiative for constructive purposes. 
Contests carried on from time to 
time by various corporations do not as 
arule bring out the best of ideas, for it 
is a forced condition and not a natural 
one. Ideas are the results of concentra- 
tion and are not generally procured by 
diversified thinking engendered by 
high-pressure contests. Rarely are the 
| prize-winning ideas really worth the 
entailed expense. The main trouble is, 
we try to hatch out too many eggs at 
one time. We spread out all over and 
| try to cover more than we can keep 
warm, and the result is, the whole set- 
tin’ spoils. 

We all know the capacity of the 

' camel for water. It is limited. But 
there is no limit to your capacity for 
imagination if you will cultivate it. 
Ideas are first imagined, then stimu- 
lated by inspiration and finally de- 
veloped into action by initiative. The 
results procured, alone prove the value 
and worth of any idea. 

In one of our large commercial cities, 
having a number of hyphenated, for- 
eign-named financial institutions, there 
is an ‘‘American’”’ Bank. One of the 
employees conceived a bright idea that 
a large American flag should be draped 
in a prominent place in the main bank- 
ing room. And the more he concen- 
trated upon the idea, the more his 
inspiration fired his initiative until he 
finally suggested the matter to the 
president of the bank. The decision 
was prompt and favorable and for the 
past two years a twenty-foot Ameri- 
can flag has attracted the attention of 
many thousands of clients and others, 
and has tied up the idea of the bank 
American in ownership, American in 
principle and American in policy. A 
small idea to be sure, but this particu- 
lar bank was for eighteen years with- 
out a display of the national colors in 
its lobby. 

Another bank had been working 
under a national charter and one day 
decided to de-nationalize, so that it 
might extend its field of operation with 
profit to its stockholders and for greater 
service to its clients. This action 
being somewhat revolutionary at the 
time, it caused considerable comment 
among the numerous clients and small 
stockholders. And many, “having heard 
much but understanding less’ about 
the Federal Reserve System, found 


themselves questioning the actual 
reasons for the de-nationalization. 

One of the young men in the employ 
of this particular bank gave the matter 
some thought, as he was continually 
questioned as to WHY the change 
from a national bank to a_ state 
bank. 

Knowing the real conditions and rea- 
sons thereof, he got an idea that if the 
bank were to place the well-known 
insignia of the Federal Reserve System 
on its checks and also on the windows 
of the bank, it would convey to the lay- 
man the same “strength of security” 
as is credited to the word “National.” 
He submitted his idea and fortunately 
his superior officers acted favorably 
upon the suggestion. It was while the 
sign painter gold leafed the insignia on 
the front doors that our man of ideas 
got his first reaction. A stockholder 
of the bank, noting the sign painter at 
work, remarked ‘‘Well, I am glad to see 
we have joined the Federal Reserve 
System.” He did not know that the 
bank had retained its membership and 
many others were also ignorant of the 
fact. 

You say this is another small idea 
but you also know that a small straw 
shows which direction the wind blows; 
some winds kick up an awful storm. 


[ey A large city of one of the states 
permitting branch banks, there were 
several ideal openings or rather avail- 
able sites for the establishment of well- 
paying branches. It occurred to an 
employee of one of the larger banks 
that his particular institution should be 
the one to covet the choice locations, 
and as the idea grew with him he con- 
vinced himself of the fact. 

Imagining his bank established in 
the various districts, he visited these 
locations a great many times during 
week days, Sundays, holidays and 
evenings to gain knowledge of condi- 
tions of possible business for certain 
definite locations he had in mind. 
Many months were thus consumed and 
during this time he even went to the 
extent of drawing up tentative build- 
ing plans for one of his contemplated 
branches. As he progressed with his 
ideas he submitted the various propo- 
sitions to his president and although 
he had selected five sites within a 
period of two years, unfortunately no 
action was taken by his bank. Never- 
theless, eight branch banks were sub- 
sequently established in these same 
five districts by competitive banks; 
thus proving the value and worth of 
his ideas. 

Originality is of great assistance in 
the formulating of ideas and lucky 
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indeed is he who is blessed with origi- 
nality. Some three years ago, before 
the wave of specialized office buildings, 
a certain young man got an idea in his 
head that his city could very nicely 
support a large office building especi- 
ally constructed, equipped and owned 
by prominent physicians, surgeons and 
dentists. After considerable thought 
and investigation, he submitted the 
matter to his bank and pointed out the 
advantages accruing to them during 
the financing of the project, the float- 
ing of the bonds and also through the 
accounts of the tenant-owners. In 
this particular instance the answer was 
negative. 

One year later, other parties selected 
a site in the same district and with 
the assistance of a competitive bank 
erected a seventeen-story medico- 
dental building along the same finan- 
cial plan as outlined by our friend. 

Achievement is the goal of those 
formulating and initiating any idea, 
but unfortunately it does not lie within 
the power of all to make our ideas 
materialize to our advantage. In one 
of the large western cities a bank had 
erected a handsome twelve-story build- 
ing, occupying the main floor as the 
banking room. For four years the 
large fifteen-foot solid mahogany doors 
weighing about 600 pounds each were 
not opened until 10 a.m. and at3p.m. 
they went BANG shut, just like that. 
Clients and others desiring to gain ad- 
mission into the bank or the safe de- 
posit vault in the basement, were 
expected to use a side door incon- 
veniently located in the _ building 
elevator lobby. Those not knowing of 
this side door either returned to their 


THE BURROUGHS 


office disappointed or else decided to do 
business with some other bank. 

One of the employees noting all this, 
suggested to the officers that the front 
doors be opened at 9 a.m. and not closed 
until 5 p. m.; and in addition, there 
should be installed inside swinging 
glass doors to prevent the wind, dust . 
and rain from interfering with the com- 
fort of the employees and others. The 
idea was accepted and today, two 
years later, it would indeed appear 
strange to revert back to the old cus- 
tom. Incidentally the Safe Deposit 
Department immediately _ benefited 
by the innovation as noted by the in- 
crease of access to the vault, and of 
course the bank’s clients and customers 
were pleased. Another small idea but 
it took but two weeks for a new em- 
ployee to observe what others had not 
noticed during the previous four years. 

There is a certain amount of satis- 
faction in knowing that one’s ideas are 
fundamentally correct and sound even 
though one does not always benefit by 
them. And as long as hope eternal 
springs in the human breast, ideas 
will be forthcoming. 

Procrastination kills initiative (not 
to mention well-laid plans) but it has 
no effect upon originality; therefore, 
be original in your ideas and ere too 
long a period elapses you will surely 
benefit. With originality, you have 
the general law of averages handi- 
capped. 

Cultivate your sound imagination, 
stimulate your inspiration, develop 
your initiative and by concentrating 
on all three, you will some day attract 
the favorable attention of the “big 
chief” in the front office. 


Helping Build Bank Character 


By ALBERT JOURNEAY 


BANK may have a splendid rec- 
ord of past achievement, large 
capital and surplus, a spacious banking 
room, but if it hasn’t a capable person- 
nel, the trend of its course will be down- 
ward. Just as men make universities, 
so men—and women—make banks. 
The officers and employees of an 
institution are the element that deter- 
mines its success or failure. 

Never before has there been greater 
need of initiative and ability in the 
banking field. Never has the com- 
petition for business been keener, and 
this competition has brought a great 
demand in the banking field, for men 
and women of capability, initiative and 
progressiveness —men and women who 
can safely tread the old paths but who 
can readily follow the new ones as well. 

The officers of the State Bank of 
Chicago, realizing that there was hid- 
den talent among their employees, 
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sought a means of uncovering it. After 
careful thought and analysis, they, 
together with their advertising coun- 
sel, developed a plan, the results of 
which have been valuable and far- 
reaching. 

They called it the “building bank 
character” plan. First they analyzed 
the things that added to the average 
employee’s value and the things that 
detracted from it. Then they carefully 
prepared sixteen brief messages, con- 
structive and positive—not preach- 
ments in any sense of the word — 
attractively printed in large type, on 
five- by eight-inch cards. Each Mon- 
day morning for sixteen weeks. one of 
these cards was placed on the working 
space of each employee, in a special 
stand that held it upright. Those who 
were interested and whose minds were 
receptive, were immediately impressed 
with the message, and the others, from 
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constantly seeing it, subconsciously 
absorbed the thought—‘‘took it in 
through their skins, in spite of them- 
selves,’’ as one eminent educator once 
said of certain of his students. 

The titles of the messages are in 
themselves, interesting, and indicate 
how thoroughly the field was covered. 
The sixteen subjects selected were: 


. Good Morning. 

. Sincerity. 

Know Your Bank. 
Character. 

Thank You. 

I’m Sorry. 
Loyalty. 

New Business. 
Personal Appearance. 
10. Patience and Tact. 
11. Atmosphere. 

12. Teamwork. 

13. On Time. 

14. Serving Yourself. 
15. Opportunity. 

16. You are the Bank. 
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On the Friday preceding the first 
card, a letter was mailed to the home 
of each employee, telling him or her 
that the following Monday the bank 
was going to start something, and call- 
ing particular attention to the first 
message. It suggested that all of the 
messages be kept for a reason that 
would be divulged later. 


OE le ene with the eighth card 

came another letter, announcing that 
the bank was going to give two prizes 
of one week’s vacation for the two best 
essays written by employees, on the 
subject “Building Bank Character’ — 
the essays to be submitted thirty days 
after the last card was issued. 

In all, some forty members of the 
force submitted essays, though this by 
no means measured the number that 
had given serious thought to the sub- 
ject. These essays now constitute one 
of the most prized bits of literature 
and information in the bank’s archives. 
They showed sound _ constructive 
thought and a sincerity that augured 
well for the bank’s future. 

The essays, numbered and without 
indication of the authorship, were 
judged by a committee chosen from 
the bank’s customers. It is interesting 
to note that the first and fourth awards 
went to men, and the second and third 
to women. 

The prize winning essays and several 
others that received special mention, 
were published at intervals in the 
bank’s house organ. In this way the 
messages on the card were strikingly 
reinforced and carried on for several 
weeks longer. 

The officers have told me that this 
simple plan really helped to build bank 
character, and that the impetus given 
to the ambitions of many employees, 
would redound to their benefit and to 
the bank for many years to come. 
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The Iron Envelope 
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John flashed out all but a wall light 
and then started in to help the old 
director to his feet, but he was waved 
back. Mr. Clutchbill rose on shaking 
legs like a wounded bear. He steadied 
his swaying body for a while with a 
hand on the vault entrance. Shoving 
up his cap visor, he scowled blindly at 
the forward leaning forms of the silent 
directors assembled to welcome his 
return to the world. With the slow, 
hissing vanity of a gander he strode 
slowly by them and got hold of John’s 
arm. 

““Something’s got to be done to that 
cussed vault before I leave her,” he com- 
plained. ‘“‘Git me some carpet tacks.” 

John, trained to action alone at such 
times, pulled out a drawer under the 
counter and produced a small slate- 
colored box of carpet tacks. He 
handed them silently to Mr. Clutch- 
bill while the row of directors abruptly 
finding their tongues crowded noisily 
around the old gentleman. 

Mr. Clutchbill took the box and dug 
up a tack with his finger. He examined 
the specimen caustically. ‘‘They’re 
awful short in the shank,” he com- 
plained. 

He took John by the arm, hitched 
his determined, bent shoulders around 
and headed for the vault. At the en- 
trance he turned and looked sternly at 
the chattering directors. ‘You can all 
go now,” he purred silkily, and then to 
John: “Hook up them lights here in 
the vault. I want to find that cussed 
ledge I sat down and went to sleep on. 
... I’m goin’ to sprinkle her with 


tacks till we git shut of this stupefyin’. 


spell of weather.” 


The Diary of the Cashier's 
Check 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


Monday. X drew a draft on Y and 
handed it to the Z bank for collection. 

Tuesday. Y, being a customer of 
the Z bank, gave the bank a check in 
its own favor for the amount of the 
deposit. 

Wednesday. The Z bank mailed its 
cashier’s check to X. 

Thursday. The Z bank failed. 

Whereupon X claimed that he was 
entitled to collect the unpaid cashier’s 
check in full, as a preferred claim, and 
the Kansas Supreme Court in a case 
reported in 204 Pacific Reporter, 992, 
ruled in his favor. 

“The court is of the opinion that 
where a payment to a bank is made by 
a check drawn thereon, the result is 
the same as though the depositor had 
presented his check, received the 
money over the counter, and then used 
it in making the payment,” said the 
court. 
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l-efrigerating machines, immense mo- 
l-or-driven ice cream freezers, and all 
the latest apparatus of culinary science. 
Expert dietitians are in charge of the 
kitchens. 
Also on this fourteenth floor, just 
above the auditorium, is the gymna- 
sium with adjoining showers and 
locker rooms. Bowling alleys and a 
billiard room are also provided, but 
these are down in the basement, on the 
‘second floor below the street. 
The basement is, indeed, considera- 
ible of a world in itself, with its five 
‘full floors. The excavation 1s the 
largest ever undertaken in New York. 
In erecting a skyscraper it is necessary 
ito sink the concrete foundations down 
ito bedrock, but in this case the entire 
space was excavated. It involved the 
removal of 121,000 cubic yards of 
material. Cofferdams had to be built 
to protect the work, both from the 
| caving-in of the earth due to the weight 
of surrounding buildings, and, later, 
‘as the excavation went deeper, from 
ithe water which seeped in as the 
iworkers got below tide level. This 
necessary excavation work constituted 
a large item in the cost of the 
building. 
As explained before, the slope of 
the land makes the A floor of the 
basement level with Maiden Lane. 
In addition to the employees’ entrance 
there is a service entrance here for 
trucks, through an arched doorway to 
a delivery platform on this floor. A 
| steel-inclosed protection gallery leads 
around this platform, and from it 
riflemen command a view of every part 
of the trucking area and platform. 
The coin and bullion divisions with 
| their tellers are located on this floor. 

(The money tellers in the cages on the 

street floor handle only currency.) 

Also on the A level is the central 
| watch room, headquarters of the de- 
partment of protection. An electric 
board here shows by signals the exact 
condition at the moment of all doors 
into the building and the vaults. 


HE basement at B level houses the 

department of stationery and sup- 
plies. This is a storehouse in which one 
may get another reflection of the volume 
of the bank’s operations. Here are 
bales of money bags, tons of stationery, 
rows of typewriters and other office 
machinery, barrels of liquid soap, 
drinking cups by the dozen crates — 
everything necessary to the functioning 
of a staff of 2,500 bank people. They 
can even answer on short notice a 
requisition for a desk or other piece 
of office furniture, though such bulky 
articles are kept in the Annex a few 
blocks away. 


On this same floor is the electric 
service station, giving connection with 
the Edison power plant. The building 
is entirely self-sustaining as to light, 
heat, and power, but this station 1s 
provided as a safeguard against sudden 
breakdown of the building’s power 
plant. 

This power plant is down on the D 
level —two great Corliss engines driving 
two 600-kilowatt dynamos and various 
pumps and other machines. On the E 
level is the lineup of five 400-horse- 
power boilers which furnish steam for 
driving the engines and for heating the 
building. 

The remainder of the basement is 
largely occupied by the vault, a three- 
story building within the building. The 
vault is of reinforced concrete and 
steel, with outer walls eight feet thick 
and the east wall ten feet thick. The 
upper story of the vault is devoted to 
securities, and has cages and desks 
for auditing and clerical work. The 
second story is the currency vault, and 
the lower story holds the bullion and 
coin. Each floor is 7,500 square feet, 
and thirty-five clerks and attendants 
are regularly employed in the vault 
and spend practically their entire time 
there. 


T GOES without saying that future 

srowth has been provided for in this 
building. In every detail the planners 
did not confine themselves to present 
requirements, but looked ahead to the 
needs for many years to come. 

The bank’s statisticians made stud- 
ies of business increases since the civil 
war. They found that in general the 
business of the country advances be- 
tween 3 and 4 per cent a year, and that 
of the banks more than 7 per cent a 
year. Practically, banking operations 
double in volume every ten years. In 
1900 there were 10,000 banks in the 
United States, and in 1920, 30,000. 
Resources and amount of business 
done increase faster than the number 
of banks. It has not been possible to 
figure exactly what increases may be 
expected of a Federal Reserve Bank, 
but in general the new building was 
planned to accommodate the busi- 
ness that would be represented by a 
personnel of 5,000 employees. 


To Relieve Congestion 


HE Lockport Savings Bank of 

Lockport, Indiana, has a card for 
distribution to its customers, which in 
a carefully worded paragraph tells 
them that it is not necessary to have 
interest credited in the pass books on 
the exact interest dates, but that the 
pass book may be brought in any time 
at the customer’s convenience. This 
has served to relieve much of the semi- 
annual congestion at the savings 
windows. 
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Fifty-three 


21,000,000 
People 


being educated 
on banking 


—and they're the 21,000,000 
who have money enough to 
be banking prospects 


N AMERICA there are roughly 

21,000,000 people of sufficient in- 
comes to make them the most 
likely bank users and banking “pros- 
pects’”—out of our whole one hundred 
ten million population. 
Today we are giving these people a 
smashing educational campaign—on 
saving, on banking in general, on the 
justice of a service charge on small 
checking accounts, and other subjects 
important to all banks—through the 
columns of the magazines they read. 


What part for you? 


Every line of this advertising campaign gives 
you an opportunity to build the business of 
your own bank. 

That is helping give Super-Safety Bank Checks 
their real, business-building power. 

To the banker who takes advantage of this help 
we provide a local, year-’round service for the 
individual bank to use. It all links together in 
the strongest chain ever welded, of effort to 
promote banking interests—your interests. 

You want all the information, detailed, of course 
Simply address, today: 
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BANK CHECY 


Super-Safety Bank Checks protect 
depositors against check fraud. 
They are made of the safest 
check paper supplied by any bank. 


Bankers Supply Company Division 
THE TODD COMPANY 
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Simplified Accou nting Plan 


Makes Better Customers 
for Banks 


The Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan 
has been tested by five years of successful 
operation. Today, thousands of concerns in 
every line of business are better bank cus- 
tomers because they use this plan. 


It increases their profits, prevents losses and 
gives them the daily figures that point the 
way to better management. And when 
they ask for credit, they can give you an 
up-to-date financial statement taken from 
records that are balanced every day. 


If you are interested in making better 
business men of your customers, we will 
be glad to send you a folder describing this 
plan. Call our local office or mail coupon. 


. | purvare Cea: eee eee yl 
6 ., Detroit, Michi 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY | eee Res letter TaeR Se | 
se send me further information about the 
| Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN | 
| 
Burroughs offices are located in more than 200 cities in the United | Name ..--------------------+-----="-220=s-20------ | 
States and Canada, and in the principal cities of the world. | | 
| Ba ee see seer ana ssa sasennenescces =—=——=-= 
Factories at Detroit, U. S. A.; Windsor, Canada; Nottingham, England | | 
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What Says the Law on Bank 
Credit? 


(Continued from page 9) 
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right on the part of an individual is as_ 


well settled as the right to breathe; it 
is part and parcel of the fundamental 
principle of law that every man may 
choose with whom he shall contract; 
never has the law undertaken to make 
a contract for a man with one toward 
whom and with whom he has no con- 
tractual relations; and with an individ- 
ual, so is it with a corporation, such as 
a bank. 

True, we owe certain obligations to 
all persons, whether we have ever 
dealt with them or not in a business 


way; those obligations are the com-: 


mon ones of society and the business 
world; to injure a man wantonly or 
negligently or maliciously, in his credit, 
his person, his property or his reputa- 
tion, would be a breach of those com- 
mon obligations; but to furnish money 
to him with which to run his business, 
even if it be to save him from ruin, is 
not among the obligations owed. 

This subject would not deserve this 
attention had it not been put forward 
in a publication of the standing of The 
Nation. I can only conjecture that the 
writer was but mentioning a point that 
had been raised in the trial, possibly by 
way of argument to the jury, or that it 
was distinctly coupled with the matter 
of combination and conspiracy. 


Not All God’s Chillun Got 
Wings 


A COLORED church in Georgia, with 

140 members, appointed a banking 
committee of seven members, and the 
committee deposited church money 
in a Georgia bank with instructions 
that checks could be drawn against 
the deposit by a certain member of the 
committee, or by the pastor of the 
church. 

The pastor checked out all the 
money, the individual members sued 
the bank, and the decision of the 
Georgia Court of Appeals is reported 
in 117 S. E. Reporter, 264. 

The decision of the court was in 
favor of the bank, on the ground that 
when the church members entrusted 
their money to a committee, and au- 
thorized the committee to deposit it 
in the bank, the bank was authorized 
to deal with the money upon the terms 
and under the instructions given to it 
by the committee.—M. L. Hayward. 


Time to Step In 


AY ILLUMINATED clock, cov- 

ered with heavy glass, serves as 
a flagstone in the entrance of the new 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
Building at New Orleans. 
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ENGLAND’S RETURN TO THE GOLD STANDARD 
CUNBe Hea DURawAR: INVESTMENT BANKING 


(One CorN EXCHANGE BANK of 
New York is only one of the many 
thousands of users of the RAND 
Stop Payment Registers. They have 
over 500. You, too, can profit by 
using this “stop payment” device. 


Each RAND Stop Payment Register 
is handsome in appearance. Cards 
are visibly filed in RAND Pockets 
on the Visible Margin of which is 
the name of the maker, the payee 
and the amount. A flip of the finger 
exposes the entire record to view. 
The panels are 20’ long by 514” 
wide, with a capacity of 66 cards. 


The price is $5.85 per panel. Price 
for cards all ruled as form shown in il- 
lustration, $3.85 per 500. Foregoing 
prices apply in United States, east of 
Montana. Use coupon below in order- 
ing. We guarantee each RAND Reg- 
ister. Money back if not 
fully satisfied. 


The Positive vidhof 
Stopping Fayment on chec 


VALUABLE setvice to customers is rendered every time you list a 
check upon which “stop payment” is requested. To perfect and com- 
plete that service, each paying teller should have the RAND Visible 

Stop Payment Register hanging before him near the paying window. 


This simple but effective device renders constant service and makes it 
impossible to overlook “stop payment” requests. 

Thousands of banks the country over have found in the RAND Stop 
Payment Register a practical service that repays many times its small cost. 
In these days of keen competition for the depositor’s dollar— true service 
is the measure of increased profits. The RAND Stop Payment Register 
is a very necessary part of the service of every bank. See full specifica- 
tions at the left —then clip coupon. 


RAND COMPANY, INC. 


816 RAND BUILDING NORTH TONAWANDA, N.Y. 
Canadian Plant, NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO 
Member Rice Leaders of the W orld cAssociation 
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The Editor’s Indorsement 


OW the Illinois Bankers Association, 
.N alarmed at the increase of crimes 
.gainst the banks ‘at once a menace and a 
error to every section of the state, particu- 


arly in the comparatively unprotected 
‘ural towns,”’ is instituting a gigantic state- 
vide campaign to drive the bank robbers 
vut of business. An army of armed town- 
suards, to be under the supervision of the 
heriffs who will deputize them at need, 
vill be organized eventually in all of the 
02 counties. This great force of “peace 
‘fficers’’ the association will supply with 
suns and ammunition and place at the dis- 
osal of the sheriffs to form a closely knit, 
‘ormidable protection for the entire state. 

Supplementing the protective measure 
will be a legislative movement in which the 
yankers are uniting to obtain laws with 
eeth in them and revised statutes to im- 
yose heavier sentences on bandits con- 
victed. A letter appealing for moral sup- 
yort and financial aid has gone to more than 
2,000 member and non-member banks of 
che association. 

The campaign for the association will be 
directed by R. C. Saunders, of Des Moines, 
who has been in charge of similar work for 
the Iowa Bankers Association for the past 
three years. In 1920, before the bankers 
began their organized offensive, lowa banks 
suffered fifty-six attacks and a loss of 
$210,000. In 1923-1924, the height of the 
offensive, bank robberies were reduced to 
three with a negligible loss of $2,600. In 
Illinois last year there were seventy-three 
bank robberies and an aggregate loss of 
$325,000. Another beneficent result in 
lowa was a cut in the robbery insurance 
rate to $1 per $1,000. The present rate in 
Illinois is $4 per $1,000. 

Is life sentence a sure deterrent to bank 

bandits? Yes and no, if we are to accept as 
a criterion the figures from Iowa and Min- 
nesota, the only states in the Union thus 
far that have written “‘life’’ into the stat- 
utes for bank holdup. In Iowa the “‘life”’ 
statute has been a very decided deterrent. 
In Minnesota it has not. The principal 
reason for the apparently contradictory 
results appears to be the infliction of capital 
punishment for murder in Iowa and the 
abolishment of capital punishment in Min- 
nesota. It makes a world of difference. 
Next month Thomas J. Malone will pre- 
isent an interesting comparison of procedure 
‘under the life statute in both states and a 
‘critical analysis of the convictions. 
_ In this issue Howard McLellan presents 
‘the case against the bank burglar, who, 
‘though temporarily crowded out of the 
‘spotlight of the underworld by the stick-up, 
is by no means to be ignored in the 
war to extermiiate bank crime. Later 
‘Mr. McLellan will show how to build the 
hazards and subject the “heat” that every 
bank yegg fears because it cramps his style. 
Also coming from Mr. McLellan is an arti- 
cle on the legal aspects, explaining why so 
many crooks win their case in court. 


E WERE sobbing to our barber that 
the world’s all wrong. What this 
country needs is a reduced rate for haircut 
to near-baldheaded men. ‘“‘Not so,” said 
he. “I ought to charge you double for my 
time required to hunt the hair.” 
How did we get that way? Listen, and 
take a deep breath while we read from a 
manuscript before us. 


The common reply from such passengers aboard the 
S. S. Venezuela, as a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee from one of the republics, Inspector of Con- 
sulates from Panama, a Central American doctor who 
had been doing research work for the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, and an American banker representing a Wall 
Street bank with heavy interests down there, to my 
question, ‘“‘Why do not your moneyed people put in 
your improvements and keep foreign interests from 
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sponds to pride and confidence 


tions, as viewed by a manager 


See, Hear and Buy By D. K. Snow 


goods to cash 


Bank co-operation with a former 
help repulse a common enemy 


With Heart and Soul in Savings 


institution in downtown New York 


lacking adequate police force 


of other interesting talking points 


The Compound Interest Column 
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Eastern Representative 
217 Broadway, New York City 


gaining that hold on your countries?” was, “But your 
capital does that for us, it permits us to buy more land 
and raise larger coffee crops with our money and to be- 
come individually more wealthy.”’ 


Boy, the pulmotor! 


[Pa eee Plachy, Jr., writing of the re- 
turn to the gold standard in England, 
says: “It is difficult at first for an Ameri- 
can in England to appreciate the popular 
feeling on this subject. Americans are so 
accustomed as a rule to letting events take 
their course without stopping very often 
to think of the profound influence of mon- 
etary affairs on our daily lives, that it 
seems strange to find an entire nation dis- 
cussing the pros and cons of such a com- 
plicated question.” 

Mr. Plachy, formerly with the National 
City Bank of New York, and now residing 
in London, is a trained observer of the 
economic undercurrents. 
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Resumption of the gold standard seems assured, and all Britain re- 
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Though new, it has already outgrown Wall Street, and its effects, 
financial, political and social, are far-reaching 


Can You Name Your Competitors? 
“competitor,” life insurance, to 
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How kindliness, helpfulness and a bit of sentiment have built a great 


The Bank Burglar at Close Range By Howard McLellan = ae 9 
How his mob works and how he may be forestalled, especially in towns 


Investment Bond Accounting By Van Lamont - - - - - De 
A simple system for the bond department that is not large enough to 
require a complete accounting record 
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Says the Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank of New York in its review of world 
trade for April: ‘“The scale of good times 
in this country and the distribution of 
prosperity are more balanced than at any 


time since the close of the war. After all, 
however, it must be said that prosperity is 
taken pretty much for granted by the 
average American, who pays little attention 
to the contrast of his good fortune with the 
fortune of other people.”’ 

A nation unconcerned. 


CORRESPONDENT chides us _ for 

allowing H. W. Sanders to say in an 
article in the April issue that “‘last year the 
public bought cars (Fords) at the rate of 
250 per minute, day and night.” Sales of 
131,400,000 cars is perhaps extravagant 
for 1924, but long ago we learned never to 
question the fabulous figures of Ford. 

jeter hy 


ss 


“Real Estate Mortgage Bond Houses have 
probably done more to increase the investor 
class in this country than any other 
influence since the Government war bond 
selling campaigns. They have demonstrated 
that new buyers of bonds, in large numbers, 
can be created by intensive merchandising 
methods (and not necessarily undignified 
methods). 


“In doing this the Real Estate Bond 
Banker deserves no little appreciation 
from the bond business in general, and 
from general business and the public at 
large..’— New York Evening Post. 
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Bringing Business to the Banks 


New investors—thrifty folks—poor 
prospects for the “blue sky” salesman! 
They are the kind of people who make 
good bank customers. Every progressive 
banker wants to see more of them in his 
community. 


G.L. Miller & Co. are creating thou- 
sands of new investors, who are creating 
new business for the banks. They buy 
Miller Bonds on their record—**Never a 
dollar’s loss to any investor.” 

We will gladly send to any banker an 
interesting little folder on the Four Dis- 
tinguishing Marks of Miller Bonds. 


G.L.MILLER & CO, 


INCORPORATED 


30 EAST 42np STREET, NEW YORK 


ATLANTA BuFFALO Sr. Louts PittsBURGH 
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The Return to Gold in England 


Resumption of the Gold Standard Seems Assured, 
and All Britain Responds to Pride and Confidence 


is the rather apt and felicitous 

way in which the average Eng- 
lishman now regards the pound ster- 
ling. For a century and more, up to 
the outbreaking of the World War in 
1914, sterling was the accepted stand- 
ard by which every other currency in 
the world, the dollar included, was 
valued. But for the past ten years 
sterling has only been worth what it 
cost in American dollars, and now that 
a return to the gold standard seems as- 
sured, the whole of England, including 
every class from the street hawker to 
the banker, is lifting up its head with a 
renewed feeling of pride and confidence. 
It is difficult at first for an American 


Sages the dollar in the face” 


By FRANK PLACHY, JR. 
Photos by Ewing Galloway 


in England to appreciate the popular 
feeling on this subject. Americans are 
so accustomed as a rule to letting 
events take their course without stop- 
ping very often to think of the pro- 
found influence of monetary affairs and 
policies on our daily lives that it seems 
strange to find an entire nation discuss- 
ing the pros and cons of such a com- 
plicated question. And the intelli- 
gence displayed in discussion proves 
that a clear public understanding of 
the question really exists. 

The present generation of Americans 
cannot remember the time when the 


The Strand 


United States was struggling to resume 
specie payments, an event that took 
place under the able leadership of one 
of our greatest Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury, Hugh McCulloch, on January iN 
1879. Our experience during and fol- 
lowing the Civil War was much like 
that through which Britain has passed 
since 1914, except that we had the 
rapid development of riches of a vast, 
virgin continent to help us, while Brit- 
ain was handicapped by a large sur- 
plus population, a million unemployed 
workers, impoverished markets and a 
still largely disorganized continent at 
her doors. 

It is interesting, however, to 
compare the reaction of the present 


The Bank of England 


generation of Englishman 
to a return to gold with the 
reaction of Americans of 
the decade preceding 1879. 
The monetary issue, as 
always with us, brought for- 
ward a horde of politicians 
offering cure-alls and pana- 
ceas. It was held that the 
debtor and the working 
man were being crucified 
in the interest of the rich, 
security-holding classes. In 
spite of the successful re- 
turn to gold at the end of 
1879, it was not until the 
decisive election of 1896 that the pat- 
ent nostrums of the politicians were 
finally abandoned for a genuine sound 
money policy. 


ITH much the same stage setting 
now present in England, there is 
scarcely a voice raised in opposition to 
a return to gold. Here and there a 
jingoistic cry is raised that England’s 
bankers are blindly following the 


The House of Parliament 


United States and that 
the pound sterling 
should go its way in- 
dependent of the dollar 
or of America’s gold 
stock, but no responsible 
banker, financier, states- 
man or economic writer 
has come to the support 
of those who oppose a 
quick return to a free 
gold market. 

On the contrary, there 
seems to be a practically 
unanimous belief that 
england, as almost ex- 
clusivelyatrading nation, 


baer 
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must place its currency on such a 
stable basis that price fluctuations 
may be minimized and the general 
credit structure of the country placed 
on a competitive basis with the United 
States and Germany, England’s pres- 
ent pacemakers. 

One thing that must be:said for the 
English is that they learn to profit by 
experience. Their situation at the 
close of the Napoleonic wars was much 


THE 


similar to that of the United States at 
the close of our Civil War. 
the Napoleonic war, a great many Eng- 
lish business men believed that a return 
to gold would be suicidal and the report 
of the famous Bullion Committee, is- 
sued in 1810, was widely ridiculed. So 
great was the popular commotion that 
it was not until 1819 that a law was 
passed which provided for a gradual 
return to gold over a period of three 
years. Even the Bank of England was 
dubious over the outlook and its man- 
agers prevailed on Parliament to provide 
that at first it should be compelled to 
deliver gold only when the notes pre- 
sented for payment amounted to sixty 
ounces of gold in each instance, and 
that payment should be tendered in 
gold bullion and not in coined money. 
The bullion provision was to prevent a 
popular rush to present for conversion 
into gold the sovereign notes then in 
circulation. 


HE bank prepared 2,000 of these 

sixty-ounce gold bars to meet the 
anticipated rush. In all, thirteen bars 
were needed, certainly not an unlucky 
number in that case. It was the old 
story over again, as exemplified many 
times in our own country during times 
of bank runs—when the public found 
it could have gold, it was just as con- 
tent to accept paper. So quick was the 
restoration of public confidence that 
although the bank had until May 1, 
1823, to pay all its notes in gold, the 
market price actually fell to 
the mint price by August, 
1819, so that free converti- 
bility was automatically re- 
established. 

It almost seems as if the 
same thing were happening 
now in England, with the 
difference that public con- 
fidence is ahead of even the 
first move on the part of 
the Government or the Bank 
of England to remove the 
shackles from gold. The 
present restrictions on the 
export of gold from England 
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remain in force to the end of this year 
and the belief is widely held that there 
will be no attempt to prolong the 
period. If, indeed, sterling, which is 
now (March 10) worth about $4.78 to 
the pound, should continue to climb 
during the next three or four months 
until it reached parity with the dollar, 
a free gold market would exist, to all 
intents and purposes, and all that 
would remain would be for the Govern- 
ment to remove all trace of the present 
restrictions and let the old law of 
supply and demand take over the job 
of maintaining financial equilibrium. 

There is firm ground for believing 
that psychology has had quite as much 
to do with the gradual narrowing of 
the disparity between the pound and 
the dollar as any other reason. In 


view of the season of 
the year and the 
course of commodity 
and price movements, 
it is very difficult to 
see why sterling 
sheuld increase in 
value at the expense 
of the dollar. Some- 
thing must be allowed 
for the pride felt by 
the English in their 
currency and in their 
willingness to back up 
its value in competi- 
tion with other cur- 
rencies. 

In spite of all this, 
however, there is a 
distinct possibility 


The Royal Mint 


that when a free gold 
export market is re- 
established, as now 
seems practically cer- 
tain, a distinction may 
be made between gold 
bullion for export to 
meet debts contracted 
abroad and gold for 
the convertibility of 
papernotesinto minted 
sovereigns. —The many 
factors to be con- 
sidered by the Govern- 
ment and the bank 
before deciding just 
how far to go at first 
in paying out gold 
were exhaustively con- 
sidered on March 4, 
when Mr. Reginald 
McKenna, chairman of 
the Midland Bank, 
appeared before the Commercial Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to 
give his views on the effect of the 
restoration of the gold standard on 
British trade. 

Mr. McKenna estimated that before 
the war there were £120,000,000 in 
gold sovereigns in circulation, which, 
if again placed in circulation in place 


The Customs. 
Below: In India 
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ton transports 
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of the present ‘Treasury notes, 
would require more than £200,000,- 
000 because of the increase in price 
levels. This purchase of gold —by 
the Exchequer, of necessity —would 
be disastrous. It would also be 
injurious to trade because it would 
inevitably cause a fall in prices. 


R. McKENNA’S address was 
extremely interesting, in part 
because he stated his conviction that 
the whole question of the desirability 
of returning to gold lay in the question 
whether the annual output of gold 
throughout the world was more or less 
than adequate to meet the demands 
of world trade. On this point, Mr. Mc- 
Kenna believes that the present produc- 
tion of gold by the mines of the world is 
more than enough to meet all current 
trade needs; hence he thinks that with 
a free market gold would flow into 
England, credit would thereby be ex- 
panded, prices would be prevented 
from falling —at least unduly —and any 
fears that might otherwise be felt con- 
cerning the dangers of a too-quick re- 
turn to gold would be neutralized. 

A large body of economic opinion in 
the United States tends to the belief 
that, aside from the present upswing in 
prices over the past six or eight months, 
the normal tendency of prices will be 
to drop. If Mr. McKenna is right in 
believing that there will be more gold 
available than is required for legitimate 
credit requirements, the tendency will 
be quite the opposite, with results to 
the United States not altogether favor- 
able. Our huge gold stock would seem 
to place us in an unfavorable position, 
if production increases at a fast rate 
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Audit~Martinet, or Good Fairy? 


Both Sides of the Canadian System, the Battle of © 
Reasons Versus Regulations, as Viewed by a Manager 


HE Canadian branch system and 

the system of traveling audit or 

internal inspection are tradition- 
ally so inseparable that their best 
friends wouldn’t know them apart. 

In most of the banks both routine 
and loans are examined at one time 
by an inspector, the whole thing, for 
that year, being disposed of when he 
leaves. A couple of the larger banks 
employ audit officers to examine the 
routine and verify the branch’s balance 
sheet, leaving the loans to an 
inspector who comes later. 

Loans of any size are, as a matter 
of fact, supervised immediately 
they are made by head office, but 
for obvious reasons the general 
manager must accept the working 
methods of a branch more or less 
on faith until his traveling repre- 
sentative verifies them. From the 
staff point of view, therefore, the 
auditor’s report—the report on rou- 
tine—is the important one. In his 
earlier years the average clerk plans 
how he will one day lessen the rigidity 
and what seems to him the uselessness 
of half of it. But, later on, if he shows 
promise enough to be made an in- 
spector — 

“The annual inspection,” a high 
official addressed a bank gathering 
recently, “which was once dreaded and 
cursed is now anticipated as a season 
of helpfulness and pleasure.” There was 
applause —from the elders who, like the 
speaker, would never be audited again. 
I remember talking the same way 
about dental operations—after mine 
was over. 

A tactful inspector or audit officer 
often does leave behind him this im- 
pression of ‘‘helpfulness and pleasure”’ 
but when (as in some of the banks 
still) the list of complaints is kept 
strictly secret from the manager and 
staff until it reaches them in the shape 
of a cannon ball from head office, this 
happy result is virtually impossible. 
And to correct the “dreaded and 
cursed’”’ would not seem to be the way 
of one audit officer whose practice in 
his surprise visit was to emulate the 
holdup artist by lining the members of 
the staff up against the wall until he 
had gone through every desk, drawer 
and cupboard in the place. This 
might have been fair practice for an 
encounter with bandits, except that 
fists and firearms were verboten. 

Though actual, this is of course an 
obsolete case. Audits today are con- 
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conducted in a most 
polite and gentle- 
manly manner. 

Until recently the 
subsequent visit of the inspector was 
preceded by a report from the branch 
containing a minute, particularized and 
laborious history of loans, even the most 
trifling. In the case of the larger ac- 
counts it was mostly a repetition of what 
was on file already at head office. In 
labor alone this report cost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in the aggregate. 
There is a broad suspicion that it was 
not always read. At any rate the more 
progressive of the banks have now 
abandoned it. The inspector, armed 
with a mere list of loans and securities, 
spends with the manager the time 
necessary to go conversationally over 
each account. If he considers one 
definitely objectionable, the fact may 
be put on record in the correspondence, 
but should a certain loan merely pre- 
sent undesirable aspects, the verbal 
hint of the inspector would be sufficient 
to guide the manager in his treatment 


of it and similar transactions offering. 

The point is that inspection in Can- 
ada has been reduced to a conversa- 
tional, man-to-man basis and the 
results are apparently satisfactory. If 
the manager has erred, or is slipping 
towards a loss, his correction admin- 
istered in the spoken word, is far more 
magnetic and stimulating than the old 
way of the written word. And the 
manager has not suffered injury to his 
dignity or self-confidence. 

Thus with the saving and benefits of 
the plan established, one wonders why 
some of the Canadian banks continue 
in the audit system the 
practice of placing the 
smallest and least impor- 
tant irregularities on record 
in the form most trying 
to their employees —com- 
munications signed by the 
general manager or other 
executive and demanding 
a signed explanation. 

A modification has been 
introduced in one case, 
whereby the audit officer 
types a duplicate list of 
what are termed minor irregulari- 
ties. He takes away a copy signed 
by the manager and the matter is 
closed. Other banks’ inspectors 
go a step further by merely speak- 
ing of such irregularities as faulty 
signing authorities or matters which 
admit of no discussion, and re- 
porting to the general manager 
only downright violations of prin- 
ciples and points on which the 
manager questions the  inspector’s 
judgment. 
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NE manager, ordered to act as 

auditor-inspector at a neighboring 
branch, did so to the best of his ability 
and received the following from the 
general manager: ‘The list of ir- 
regularities for Bompton we notice is 
scarcely half as long as that sent in 
last year. We are wondering whether 
you went into matters thoroughly.” 
On the other hand, a manager who had 
never acted as inspector told me that, 
while no special comment was made 
on the list of irregularities in detail, 
its length was always discussed by the 
general manager’s department. These 
two men concluded that, if the list was 
long, the manager was blamed, if short, 
the audit officer. There seemed to bea 
suspicion that something must be wrong 
unless irregularities were uncovered. 
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In the case of the inspector, if in 
spite of a regulation against advances 
to moving-picture managers I have 
loaned old Dick Sanders of the Gaiety 
$200, I smilingly explain that Dick is 
quite a man hereabouts and honest, if 
usually hard up, and that his son would 
pay even if the old man did not. The 
representative of head office kindly 
quotes one or two recent unfortunate 
instances of similar loans, marks the 
account fifth class and passes on with 
a shrug which means, ‘‘Well, it’s up to 
you!” 

Not so the audit officer. When he 
conducts his surprise visits (anywhere 
from two to twenty-three months 
apart) he apparently has no authority 
to omit anything. If a careful plan- 
ning of our routine has required that 
a clerk other than that named in the 
rules shall file the day’s checks, the 
auditor is by no means satisfied to say, 
“It is a small matter; I leave it to 
your judgment.”” He may, and very 
likely does, recognize that expediency 
is better served in the breach than it 
would be in the observance, but it is his 
business only to see that cast iron rules, 
invented by others or himself for the 
presumable good of all, are carried out. 

His view is that the purpose of a 
branch bank is to conduct itself within 
rules; the staff’s contention is for 
performance of the maximum of serv- 
ice with a minimum of disturbance 
or waste energy. The audit officer says 
with perfect honesty, ‘““My duty is to 
see that such-and-such precautions are 
taken, and that such-and-such forms 
are complied with.”” The manager re- 
plies with equal honesty, ‘“The exi- 
gencies of our business do not admit of 
it. During the week that you and your 
assistants have been here our routine 
has been deplorably behind and cus- 
tomers are complaining of poor counter 
service.” 

These viewpoints must be reconciled. 
They can be and usually 
are, as a result of the 
audit. 

The reason the audit 
officer is so concerned 
that Smith should file 
the checks is that Smith 
has charge of posting the 
ledger and therefore 
should have charge of 
the checks altogether, 


in case Jones had some interest in 
destroying one of them. The manager 
insists that all hands in the office are 
absolutely honest; the audit officer 
quietly explains that this has no bear- 
ing on the issue. The manager claims 
that no banking office in Canada is so 
guarded but that Jones, if he were 
criminally inclined, could find oppor- 
tunity during the month to remove a 
check from the files, or abstract it 
while balancing pass books at the end 
of the month—for rules permit him 
to do this. 


T A certain branch the teller was in 
the habit of receiving payment of 
items and then handing the relative 
remittance slips to the accountant for 
signature. As he signed, the account- 
ant initialed for the bill in the day’s 
diary. But one day the teller, who was 
hard up and dishonest, destroyed the 
carbon copy of the remittance instead 
of entering it in his book as a credit, 
and pocketed the corresponding amount 
of cash. Next morning, in checking 
all entries in the teller’s book, the 
accountant was of course without the 
duplicate, and apparently did not look 
again over the various amounts he had 
initialed in the diary. The amount 
was probably small or the accountant’s 
memory would have told him that 
something was wrong. ; 

The foregoing incident either hap- 
pened or happened in the imagination 
of the inspecting officer. At any rate 
he invented a method, involving some 
more work and detail, to guard against 
the thing happening at any one of the 
other300 branches. Three hundred men 
were given something else to do every 
day to avoid a fraud which with honest 
men would never suggest itself, but 
which, if they were not honest, pro- 
vided a new trick of considerable in- 
genuity. At the conclusion of an 
audit a teller came to me laughingly, 
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“Why, those fellows have taught me 
four ways to steal money.” 

The defeat of this kind of safety 
device might lie in this very fact. Is 
there a vicious circle here somewhere 
or is the head office merely keeping its 
system up to date? “Can we afford,” 
the inspecting officer might say, “‘to 
turn a blind eye to a danger merely 
because the remedy might be followed 
by a possible fresh leak?” 

In its last analysis the object of the 
inspection is to prevent losses both 
outside the counter and inside. The 
auditing officers are sharp men who 
carry a wealth of observation and in- 
formation. Their advice as to safe- 
keeping of cash, on hand and in transit, 
hints as to short cuts employed else- 
where and rectification of errors in 
conducting accounts and in a hundred 
ways are most valuable. But I have 
in mind the host of precautions, which 
are the stock-in-trade of audit officers 
—and more especially the youthful 
ones—which are the result of dis- 
covery, in near or far sources or in 
their keen fancy, of what might go 
wrong. 

The teller in the First State Bank 
of Corntassel, Missouri, knows of 
several ways in which banks have lost 
money, because reports of the crafti- 
ness of erring humanity reach him 
from time to time. He fancies he has 
quite a list of things for which to be 
on guard. Compared, however, with 
the catalogue of ills which banks are 
heir to in possession of the teller at 
Boulder, Ontario, Corntassel’s expe- 
rience invites the reply of the negro 
who, after listening to the boastings 
of his friends as to what sights they 
had seen in the world, retorted, ‘“You 
ever had the D. T.’s? Why, man, you 
ain’t never seen nothing!’ 

To the faithful employee the circle 
of fraud is endless and he thinks the 
audit officer is obsessed with the no- 

tion that, by a nimble 

surprise movement from 

sem, the rear, he can grab it by 

sJoa4; the tail and thus establish 

a Utopia of bank auditing. 

The matter-of-fact and 

more easy-going manager 

would have the restless in- 

spector realize that there 
isn’t any tail. 

Mechanically speaking, if 
(Continued on page 49) 
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See, Hear and Buy 


Retail Methods for Selling Safe Deposit 
Boxes, from Display of the Goods to Cash 


By D. K. SNOW 


safe deposit department differs 
from almost any other banking 
service. 

The safe deposit customer buys the 
use of a tangible physical object — 
a little tin box —just as he would buy 
garage space, for instance. And he 
pays for it in advance. That is what 
makes the selling of safe 
deposit boxes so different 
from selling savings or 
checking accounts. The 
prospect does not simply 
avail himself of a service 
—he takes out his bill- 
folder or check book and 
parts with real money. 

For these reasons, 
personal selling can be 
used with considerable 
effect in safe deposit box 
merchandising, just as 
in the case of any other 
article or service for 
which the prospect is 
asked to dig into his 
pocketbook. Without 
personal selling it is 
rather hard to persuade 
a prospect that he him- 
self needs a safe deposit 
box on that very day. 
The average man _ be- 
lieves in the theory of a 
safe deposit box, but he 
has the idea that a 
safe deposit box is some- 
thing for a man with 
much more wealth than 


ile ITS merchandising problems, the 


he. Furthermore, he sees no reason 
why he should not put off getting 
a safe deposit box until next week or 
next month or next year, so that al- 
though he may be sold on the idea, it 
often requires actual sales contact to 
make him part with his money and be- 
come the owner of a box. 

Customers of other departments of 
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Upper right: The 
motorized double 
lock in motion 


Center: The poster 
“Why Should You 
Escape?’’ and a morn- 
ing-after photograph 
showing how the bur- 
glars ignored the 
vault door and went 
through the soft wall 
of a ‘‘safe’’ vault 


Below: Actual ex- 
hibits—a_ section of 
Union Trust main 
wall construction, 
the effects of ‘‘soup’’ 
on another ‘‘perfectly 
safe’’ safe, and an 
old-time safe mostly 
knobs and key 


the bank are the most 
logical prospects for safe 
deposit boxes. But 
owing to the physical 
construction of most of 
our banks, it is often 
impossible for the safe 
deposit man to see any 
of the bank’s customers 
except those who al- 
ready are customers of 
his own department. 
Most of our vaults are 
located on basement 
floors. The only people 
who go to the vault are 
those who come to open 
their own boxes. In 
fact, it is possible that 
many hundreds of the 
bank’s customers do not 
even know of the bank’s 
safe deposit department 
—or if they know of it, 
it does not occur to them 
that they might avail 
themselves of its advan- 
tages. The power of 
suggestion and imitation 
does not function here 
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as it does in the case of other banking 
services. Savings and commercial cus- 
tomers do not see friends and ac- 
quaintances and other customers 
actually transacting business in the 


| vault. 


The problem of selling safe deposit 
boxes to the bank’s customers, there- 
fore, is one, first of all, of arresting the 
attention of the customer that is not 
yet using that department, secondly 
guiding him from the main lobby of the 
bank to the vault downstairs, and 
thirdly, doing the actual personal sell- 
ing to close the sale. 


‘lees Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land recently conducted asafe deposit 
campaign along these lines, a campaign 
which has proved particularly success- 
ful in relation to the expense involved. 
The safe deposit department is down- 
stairs, removed from the main lobby, 
accessible by elevator or by stairway. 
It is one of the largest vaults in the 
world and particularly well equipped — 
but not familiar to most of the bank’s 
customers because it is not visible from 
the main lobby. 

Bearing in mind the problems of 


safe deposit merchandising, the cam- 


paign was conducted in this manner: 

First of all a folder containing gen- 
eral safe deposit selling copy was got- 
ten out and distributed to the various 
departments of the bank, and there 
handed out to people who appeared to 
be prospects for safe deposit boxes. 
These folders were also placed in the 
lobby literature racks and on the in- 
formation desks. This was merely 
background work calling general atten- 
tion to the safe deposit department 
service. 

The main feature of the campaign 
was a quite pretentious lobby display 
both of selling propaganda and of ac- 
tual physical objects illustrating the 
needs of safe deposit box protection 
and the unfortunate results from ignor- 
ing this branch of the bank’s service. 
At the main entrance all who entered 
the bank saw a large, attractive color 
poster picturing a woman who has just 
discovered that $7,000 worth of her 
gems have been stolen. The poster 
was headed “‘Why Should You Escape,” 
and contained also a large number of 
newspaper clippings describing rob- 
beries. 

Farther back in the main lobby, at 
the head of the stairs leading toward 
the safe deposit department, was a 
large motorized lock, a motion display 
to demonstrate visually why both keys, 
‘“‘yours and ours,’’ are required to get 
into a safe deposit box. There were al- 
so exhibits of broken safes, sample sec- 
tions of vault walls, and the like. The 
broken safes particularly attracted 
the interest of the passer-by in the 
lobby. 

The crux of the whole campaign was 
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Another photograph—what happened to a grocery company’s safe under the influence of ‘“‘soup”’ 


the fact that at this exhibit was sta- 
tioned a man to explain and display the 
exhibit, hold the attention of the casual 
visitors, arouse their interest and curi- 
osity and try to persuade them to go 
downstairs to see our big safe deposit 
vault. Once downstairs, the interested 
prospect was immediately taken in 
hand by an experienced salesman — and 
if the sale was possible at all, it was 
made on the spot. 

In short, the exhibit in the lobby 
upstairs was a “‘side-show,” the man 
stationed at the exhibit was the “‘bark- 
er,’ and the object of the whole thing 
was to persuade the prospect to go 
downstairs into the “big tent.” The 
display upstairs illustrated the dangers 
of being without protection —the vault 


downstairs showed the technique, the 
simplicity, and the actual physical ex- 
tent of the protection offered by the 
bank. 

There was an immediate following. 
through from the point of casual in- 
terest of the passer-by to the point of 
intensive personal selling and actual 
sale. ; 

There was nothing particularly origi- 
nal about this campaign—it merely 
utilized to sell a bank service the meth- 
ods employed in hundreds of other 
lines of retailing in which the use of an 
article is sold outright for cash. Safe 
deposit boxes were not merely adver- 
tised —they were not merely offered to 
the public as a banking service —they 
were displayed, merchandised and sold. 


Some More Ideas from Cleveland 


HE Guardian Savings and Trust 

Company, of Cleveland, takes no 
chances on overlooking a stop payment 
order in its savings department. The 
ledger card is replaced by an out card 
and is filed in a special part of the 
tray. The same method is used when 
a loan has been made on a savings 
pass book. 


— 


ee Cleveland Trust Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, in its central file, 
which contains over 1,000,000 cards, 
checks the filing of every card to 
eliminate as far as possible the dangers 
of misplacement. As a card is filed, 
a guide with a projecting tab is placed 
behind it. A‘second girl removes this 
guide, but before doing so, looks at the 


card to see that it is in its proper place. 
No cards are allowed out of the de- 
partment unless personally delivered 
by one of the file girls. She waits until 
the desired information has been ob- 
tained from the card, and then per- 
sonally returns it to the filing room. 


— 


HEN the commercial depositor 

at the Union Trust Company, of 
Cleveland, also carries a savings ac- 
count, the bank indicates the number 
of the savings account on the checking 
account ledger sheet in its individual 
ledgers. 

Before a bookkeeper sends back an 
insufficient funds check, he phones to 
the savings department and finds the 
balance carried there.—F. L. Beach: 
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Leland Stanford driving the last spike, 


May 10, 1869, for the first transcontinental 
railroad—from a painting by Thomas Hill 
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The Rise of Investment Banking 


Though New, It Has Already Outgrown Wall Street, and 
Its Effects, Financial, Political and Social, Are Far-reaching 


UR whole investment security 
Q structure is new. Only a few 
decades ago there were no 
foundations on which to build and few 
proper materials for the superstructure. 
The Embargo of 1807 left the coun- 
try so divided that the War of 1812 al- 
most went by default. The states were 
largely engaged in working out their 
own problems, each in its own way and 
with its own resources. Their chief 
resources were in their unappropriated 
lands, which must:be quickly realized 
upon. The federal government, with 
over 1,000,000,000 acres of public 
lands to sell, was an unscrupulous and 
unwise political competitor of the 
states. By 1820 the whole West was 
insolvent on overdue land credits. 

This sixty years of land speculation 
rivalry forced the states and the federal 
government, which were the only really 
large lenders, into building roads, 
canals and other internal improve- 
ments and into aiding all sorts of in- 
ternal industries. State lotteries and 
land sales provided large surpluses. In 
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those days it was far easier to sell 
state lottery tickets than any other 
form of public or private securities. 

In 1792, with $175,037 of ordinary 
expenses, New York State made in- 
terest-bearing investments of $554,- 
600, and in 1808, of $476,141. In 1819 
the state held $996,800 of bank stocks, 
and in 1820 received $318,032 from 
bank dividends. During this period it 
loaned its surplus funds to cities, banks, 
manufacturing companies, counties, 
corporations and individuals, and as- 
sisted many a struggling manufacturer 
by loaning him funds or by discharging 
debts due to the state. 

By 1817 Pennsylvania had spent 
$2,500,000 and its citizens $5,000,000 
on internal improvements —resulting 
in over 1,000 miles of turnpikes and 
many fine bridges. Other states fol- 
lowed the same policy. The federal 
government built the Cumberland 
Pike —a toll road —from Cumberland, 
Md., to Vandalia, Ill., at a cost of 


$6,821,246. In 1816 the charters of 
the Baltimore banks were extended on 
condition that they would continue the 
Pike east to Baltimore. This proved 
a good investment, for the road stocks 
often paid 20 per cent. 

A century ago there were no rail- 
roads, nor privately owned utilities 
except turnpikes, nor any sizable in- 
dustries. The only predecessor of the 
Erie Canal was the Merrimack Canal, 
twenty-seven miles long and three feet 
deep, built between 1790 and 1804, to 
connect the Merrimack River with 
Boston Harbor. To remove the grass 
which grew in parts of the canal in the 
autumn, “a man is employed who 
wades along the canal and mows off the 
grass under water with a scythe.” 

The commissioners who recom- 
mended in 1817 that New York should 
build the Erie Canal reported that in 
their opinion “the journey can be com- 
pleted from Lake Erie to Albany in ten 
days with perfect safety; and from 
Albany to New York there is the best 
sloop navigation in the world.” Many 
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preferred the comfort of the two to five 
days’ sloop trip from Albany to New 
York to the harder and much more 
costly 150 miles stagecoach ride over 
the Albany Post Road. By 1840, 
4,468 miles of canals had been built, 
mostly by the states. 

The funds to build the early rail- 
roads were largely furnished from pub- 
lic moneys. Between 1827 and 1842 
New York loaned $4,435,700 to ten 
new railroads, losing $3,665,700. 
After 1836 Massachusetts similarly 
loaned $6,044,000. Some western 
and southern states built, owned 
and operated railroads to aid in 
developing their hinterlands not 
reached by rivers or state canals. 


TES early roads were small and 
weak, built, like the earlier short 
turnpikes, to connect neighboring 
cities. For thirty years, and in the 
South for even more, trains were to 
run on pieces of strap iron fastened 
upon long longitudinal sills or 
sleepers. In 1904 the New York 
Central system was composed of 
the lines of 204 railroads as origi- 
nally incorporated. 

Evidently prior to about 1875 
there was no physical basis for our 
present mass of investment securi- 
ties. Nor was there an ethical or 
governmental regulation basis. Rate 
wars were common between com- 
petitive points, with the losses made 
up by higher charges in non- 
competitive regions. In one such 
rate cutting, cars of cattle, with 
the attendants, were carried from 
Council Bluffs to Chicago for one 
dollar per car. 

Often more than 50 per cent of the 
regular passenger fare could be saved 
by shopping around among the scalp- 
ers’ offices opposite the depot, for there 
was an unholy competition even be- 
tween the scalpers. Legislatures were 
bought. Judges were bribed. Uncle 
Daniel Drew’s favorite threat became 
a slang phrase — “‘Well, boys, we’ll have 
to injine ’em.” The Tweed ring and 
the Erie ring were contemporaneous 
and interlocking. 

There was equal crudity in the forms 
of investment securities. The first 
mortgage to secure an issue of bonds 
appeared in the fifties,but the first to a 
corporate trustee was made in 1866. 
Some of these earlier trust mortgages 
were only four pages long. 

Nor were there the present safe- 
guards in dealings with such securities. 
In and prior to 1857 the capital stock 
of the New York and New Haven Rail- 
road was fraudulently greatly over- 
issued by Wall Street’s most prominent 
banker. Thereafter overissuing was 
made a crime; and many years later 
the New York Stock Exchange re- 
quired the registration of all stocks 
actively dealt in. 


There were at least five chief ele- 
ments in the development and growth 
of the investment security field, and in 
the development of constructive and 
protective law, as distinguished from 
litigative law, in connection therewith. 

(a) The thorough analysis of all 
the facts regarding the underlying 
security so as to safeguard the invest- 
ment to be based thereon. 

(b) The development in the sixties 


The father of investment banking 
—the late J. Pierpont Morgan, Sr. 


of single-entry bookkeeping into double- 
entry bookkeeping; and _ therefrom, 
in the eighties, the growth of the 
science of accounting; and the organiz- 
ing, in 1896, of the profession of certi- 
fied public accountants. 

(c) The enormous growth in the 
number, efficiency and helpfulness of 
the trust companies, acting as disin- 
terested but experienced trustees to 
safeguard the property and rights of 
others, and the extension to the na- 
tional banks of the spirit and powers of 
the trust companies. 

(d) The introduction and spread 


of syndicating and underwriting in 


issuing and marketing investment 
securities, with the consequent passing 
away of the individualism, secretive- 
ness and ruinous competition of the 
old-fashioned banking. 

(e) Above all a new spirit of fair- 
ness, business comity and mutual con- 
fidence between the parties directly 
interested —the owner, the banker and 
the ultimate investor. 

We are now far enough into the new 
era to be able to understand and ap- 
preciate the history and meaning of the 
science of issuing and safeguarding 
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investment securities as developed with- 
in the past forty-five years, largely by 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan. 

The Grant and Ward panic of 1884 
was aggravated and prolonged by the 
bankruptcy and receivership of the 
New York, West Shore and Buffalo 
Railway which had been built to paral- 
lel and blackmail the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River Railroad. Wil- 
liam H. Vanderbilt swore that he 

would never buy the West Shore — 

even to stay the panic—until he 
acceded to Mr. Morgan’s proposal 
to take it without cost. Thereupon 

Mr. Morgan suggested the ever-since 

familiar formula of buying a rail- 

road with its own securities. A 

mortgage securing $50,000,000 of 

4 per cent 475-year bonds was put 

upon the West Shore with which 

to reorganize it and complete its 
construction and equipment. So 
far this was old-fashioned reorganiza- 
tion practice and would have 
gotten nowhere. But when Mr. 

Morgan proposed that, in considera- 

tion of all of the capital stock of the 

reorganized West Shore and of a 

475-year lease of the West Shore, 

with a 500 year renewal, the New 

York Central and Hudson River 

Railroad Company, with its high 

credit, should guarantee the princi- 

pal and interest of the 475-year 
bonds, the trick was done. 

Mr. Morgan’s next outstanding 
contribution to modern financial 
and economic methods was in his 
new plan of reorganizing railroads. 
The previous simple and ineffective 

procedure had been to form a new com- 
pany, with a slightly different name, 
to take over the bankrupt road, and 
issue about the same amounts and kinds 
of new securities to be exchanged for 
the old ones—‘“‘but print them in 
different colors.’’ The new certificates 
were printed in blue or gold instead 
of black. Thus no one’s feelings were 
badly hurt, although the new company 
staggered along under the same load 
of debt as its predecessor, plus the 
stigma of acknowledged and public 
bankruptcy. 


M®: MORGAN’S plan was radically 
different and at that time absolutely 
novel —as novel as was Elias Howe’s 
patent for putting the eye of his sewing 
machine needle at the point of the 
needle and not at the other end. 
Usually Mr. Morgan would only agree, 
if the matter was placed uncondition- 
ally in his hands, to use his best 
endeavors to make the road really 
solvent. 

When these terms had been ac- 
cepted, Mr. Morgan instituted a most 
careful and complete analysis of the 
road’s history and exact condition, and 
then a synthesis based strictly upon 
the status quo ante of the property. He 
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ascertained the smallest net income, 
the irreducible minimum, which the 
road in its then condition could be 
counted on to earn towards its fixed 
charges, and then how much new money 
was needed to put the road into 
first-class condition to insure better 
earnings in the future. 

If, for example, only $1,000,000 net 
per annum was certain to be earned 
for fixed charges, or 5 per cent upon 
$20,000,000, then $20,000,000 was the 
limit of the new 5 per cent first mort- 
gage bonds to be issued for prior in- 
debtedness, plus the amount of the 
new cash, for which like bonds would 
be issued at, say, 80, with some new 
common stock added. Former bond 
and stockholders had the first right to 
subscribe the cash for these new bonds, 
and were likely fully to exercise these 
rights because Drexel, Morgan & Com- 
pany agreed to take, on the same 
terms, any bonds not thus taken. 
Junior securities were added whose in- 
come was dependent upon its being 
earned. 

By this process all the water was 
squeezed out, and then some, often- 
times. No doubt it bore heavily upon 
many innocent holders who had bought 
the watered stuff at inflated prices; 
but it was the only way to build up a 
strong road and to insure against an- 
other receivership. 

Most important of all, it taught Wall 
Street and the investment public a 
much needed and not-to-be-forgotten 
lesson as to the value of soberly. con- 
sidering the facts of a given situation, 
and that honesty and fair dealing were 
the best policy. During 1892, 1893 
and 1894 two-thirds of our total rail- 
road mileage were in receivers’ hands; 
but of the roads reorganized by Drexel, 
Morgan & Company, none, I believe, 
has ever had to go again into a re- 
ceiver’s hands. 

All this necessitated a most accurate 
and painstaking examination and analy- 
sis of details—the railroading, legal, 
accounting and banking minutiae. As 
Mr. Morgan abhorred giving his own 
time to collecting and sifting details, 
he gathered about him, with unerring 
judgment, Wall Street’s first great 
reorganization team. 


RES late Samuel Spencer, afterwards 

president of the Southern Railway, 
which he had helped to reorganize, was 
Mr. Morgan’s railroad expert; and 
there was none better for the purpose. 
Legal matters, and they were intricate 
and difficult and often obscure or en- 
tirely novel and history making, were 
in charge of the late Francis Lynde 
Stetson, who was to become the dean 
of this branch of the law. The ac- 
counting, then almost an unknown 
science, was put into the hands of the 
late Hamilton S. Corwin, who had 
specialized in railroad work. The 


banker and business man was Charles 
H. Coster, the then youngest and latest 
partner of Drexel, Morgan & Company, 
who was eventually to work himself 
into an early grave over the minutiae 
which he felt were necessary to insure 
the correctness and lasting success of 
any. plan upon which he placed his 
O. K. 

Every man in this quartette was 
astute, painstaking, enamored of de- 
tail, levelheaded, farsighted and emi- 
nently just and fairminded. They were 
distinctly an unobtrusive and _ soft- 
spoken lot. They checked over each 
other’s conclusions and_ represented 
teamwork to the nlh power. They 
were pioneers also, for such accuracy 
and comprehensive investigation and 
analysis and synthesis were almost 
unknown in those days, and had been 
unattainable until the then recent in- 
troduction of double-entry bookkeeping 
and the erection upon that new founda- 
tion of modern accountancy. Double- 
entry bookkeeping, at first merely a 
device to detect errors in entering and 
posting, elicited many heated argu- 
ments as to whether the results justi- 
fied the extra trouble and expense of 
“striking a balance.’ Gradually the 
science of accounting and cost account- 
ing was evolved. Then came the first 
law (of New York in 1896), creating 
the new profession of certified public 
accountants, who were to follow closely 
in the steps of the English chartered 
accountants. Without these develop- 
ments in accounting, modern invest- 
ment banking would have been impos- 
sible. 

In connection with the first North- 
ern Pacific panic of November 11, 1890, 
and that of Baring Bros. four days 
later, Mr. Morgan enunciated and car- 
ried out his next innovation in Wall 
Street methods. He said: “In times 
of panic we are all merely a row of 
bricks, and if one falls over, there is no 
telling where the crash will end or who 
will escape. Therefore, if an impor- 


tant concern is embarrassed, ascertain 


the facts by an independent examina- 
tion. If the concern is solvent but 
temporarily hard pressed, unite and 
save it. If it is found to be really in- 
solvent, the sooner it goes down and 
the true state of affairs is fully known, 
the better.”’ Mr. Morgan lived to ap- 
ply in many cases this new version of 
the Golden Rule, and to see it become 
the settled practice in financial circles. 

Up to 1873 there had been very few 
trust companies, and none with any- 
thing like modern notions of doing 
business. It was quite easy to get 
trust funds into a company’s hands, 
but almost impossible to get them out 
without a decree in equity ordering the 
payment. Demands for payment were 
usually met with the excuse, ‘““Why, 
these are trust funds and we are a 
trustee, and surely you do not expect 
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us to pay over.these funds without 
some court order or decree to protect 
all parties!’ After 1882 the late Fred- 
erick P. Olcott, as head of the Central 
Trust Company of New York, chartered 
in 1873, introduced ‘liberality and 
farsightedness into trust company 
practice; and a host of new companies 
formed to do business upon modern 
lines. 

In the early eighties two other in- 
novations came into Wall Street —that 
is, into the financial and economic life 
of the country; the syndicate and the 
recognition that investment securities 
should constitute a separate field in 
banking. These, with syndicate under- 
writing, were to mark the passing away 
of the old-time Wall Street methods, 
with its lambs and its wolves. 


ANG FIRST men had to be told what 
the word syndicate meant —that it 
was derived from the Dutch word 
syndic, and that syndicating was a 
time-honored practice in Holland, the 
original home of so many of the 


beneficent and accepted financial, 
economic and political practices of 
today. 


As late as 1880 old bankers looked 
askance at a separate class. of invest- 
ment securities which were still in a 
very crude form. They refused to 
touch them themselves or to be drawn 
away from the then recognized forms 
of banking. 

The new field was fundamentally 
different from the older forms of bank- 
ing which had been chiefly confined to 
handling short time commercial paper 
and had been a party to the wild specu- 
lation on the New York Stock Ex- 
change in the hectic days of Jay Gould, 
Jim Fisk and Uncle Daniel Drew. The 
general bank failures of the panics of 
1837, 1847 and 1857 show the specu- 
lative character of this early banking. 
Until the eighties most of our railroads 
were upon a _ distinctly wildcatting 
basis, and the large industries were 
partnerships. 

In the early eighties, because of this 
holding back of the older bankers, the 
new field of investment securities was 
left entirely to the newcomers — young 
and inexperienced men, largely recent 
college graduates. They worked out 
their problems, technique and rules 
very much as did their college chums 
who about the same time went into the 
equally new fields of the telephone, or 
electric light and power, or industrial 
chemistry. With much reluctance and 
doubt the older banking houses installed 
investment security departments. 

Because investment security issues 
are usually in large amounts and must 
be placed in a comparatively short 
time and in relatively small amounts, 
they must be syndicated. The spread 
of syndicating further helped to end 
the old-fashioned individualistic, 

(Continued on page 48) 
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anYou Name Your Competitors! 


Bank Co-operation With a Former ‘‘Competitor, ”’ 
Life Insurance, to Help Repulse a Common Enemy 


\ A 7 HO are your competitors? Ask 
the average banker that ques- 
tion and he will start to name 
the other banks in his town. Tell him 
to guess again, and on second thought 
he may name a building and loan as- 
sociation and possibly a few life insur- 
ance companies. Let’s see if he’s right. 
Competitor: One who competes; 

a rival. 

On the face of the returns so far, it 
looks like the banker is right, doesn’t 
it? There is competition and rivalry 
between local banks, first, and then 
between banks on one side and building 
associations on the other, and between 
banks on one side, and life insurance 
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Mercantile Trust Company 
St. Louis 


companies on the other. But let’s get 
down to fundamentals. 

When Herman Jones opens a bank 
account, in your bank or across the 
street, he is building, not destroying. 
He is making himself a greater asset to 
the community, therefore helping to 
build the community. All business and 
social conditions will improve just a 
little, because he is preparing to im- 
prove his business and social condi- 
tions. These conditions govern the 
prosperity of banks. There you are. 


Can you call your neighbor bank a 
competitor when it is helping you to 
build up that which creates your pros- 
perity? The same thing is true of the 
building associations and life insurance 
companies. They’re all stabilizers. Is 
one shock absorber on an automobile 
competing with the other? Wouldn’t 
co-operation be a better word? 

But the question is only half an- 
swered. If the legitimate financial 
interests are not competing but co- 
operating, who are the competitors? 
There’s a clue in that word “‘legiti- 
mate.” 

Estimates of loss occasioned by 1il- 
legitimate schemes and schemers run 
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as high as one billion dollars for the 
year of 1924. There are the competi- 
tors the banker forgot to name, and 
the peculiar part of it is that he refuses 
to recognize them as such. He forgets 
competition is competition, whether 
the other fellow is honest or dishonest. 

Supposing Herman Jones, instead of 
opening that bank account, buys some 
worthless stock. What does that mean 
to the community? He doesn’t want 
to lose his money. He is trying to bet- 
ter his business and social conditions. 
But he fails because the bank’s real 
competitors, the community’s real 
competitors, got in their destructive 
work. And after that Herman Jones 
is not as great an asset to the com- 
munity. There’s a certain amount of 
distrust of all business, good and bad, 
implanted in his breast. If his training 


-has been sound, he comes back, but the 


“é 


good he can do his community has been 
delayed. If his training has been un- 
sound, he is fit fodder for the waver of 
the scarlet flag. 

So it seems, fundamentally, the 
banker’s real competitor is not the 
legitimate financial interests which are 
helping him build, but the illegitimate, 
the crooked interests which would de- 
stroy what he is building. When this 
is thoroughly realized, every community 
large enough to have a police force will 
support a Better Business Bureau. 

* * * 

Not long ago the Mercantile Trust 
Company, of St. Louis, recognizing 
that life insurance companies were al- 
lies and not competitors, gave-a dinner 
to some sixty local life insurance 
agents, in the interest of greater 
co-operation. 

Thomas C. Hennings, vice-president 


of the trust company, and a former 
judge of the Circuit Court, issued in- 
vitations to all general agents in St. 
Louis, asking them to come personally 
or send a representative. President 
Festus J. Wade welcomed the guests 
with a short talk which showed that 
bankers recognize the great necessity 
of life insurance, and Judge Hennings, 
who acted as chairman, followed with a 
talk on the advantages of the life in- 
surance trust as a method of distrib- 
uting the proceeds of policies. 

Interesting facts were brought out, 
showing the great need of co-operation. 
For instance, it was said that 90 per 
cent of all life insurance is being paid to 
beneficiaries in a lump sum, usually to 
beneficiaries who are not accustomed 
to handling sums of money, and that 
75 per cent of this money is gone within 
seven years. Statistics were not avail- 
able on how much of the billion dol- 
lars lost to the common enemy in 1924 
was life insurance money, but all agreed 
that it reached a staggering total. 


M®: Hennings pointed out that the 
life insurance trust offered the safest 
and most flexible way to make life in- 
surance serve its real purpose, while at 
the same time it meant dollars and 
cents in the pockets of the underwriters 
by causing the buyer of insurance to 
think in terms of income rather than 
principal, therefore influencing him to 
buy more insurance. 

After Chairman Hennings finished, 
the meeting was thrown open for dis- 
cussion, and many points of advantage 
to both sides were brought to light. 
The insurance men agreed as one that 
they owed a debt to their clients which 
extended beyond the actual sale, and 
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several cited instances where insurance 
had not served its purpose because it 
had been paid in a lump sum. It was 
pointed out that life insurance is pur- 
chased to replace an income, and that 
the logical way to pay it out, therefore, 
is in the form of income. 

Joseph W. White, trust officer of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, then an- 
nounced that an advertising campaign 
to sell the idea of life insurance trusts 
was to start the next morning, and at 
that moment a newsboy came in with 
the 9 p. m. edition of a morning paper 
which carried the first advertisement 
of the campaign. 

A booklet on the subject was placed 
at each plate, and the guests were of- 
fered copies to send to their patrons 
and prospects. This booklet was being 
distributed in the city at the time, and 
it was pointed out that many people 
would be thinking of life insurance dur- 
ing that week who might not otherwise, 
and therefore it would be an unusually 
good time to sell more insurance. 

When the evening’s program was 
over, all agreed that the result was go- 
ing to benefit not only life insurance 
men and trust companies, but particu- 
larly the buyers of insurance. The 
best prospect for insurance is one who 
has benefited by insurance, and a ben- 
eficiary who has had and lost is worse 
than one who has never had at all, for 
the same reason that Herman Jones is 
not quite as good a citizen after having 
been a victim of the crooked promoter. 

And thus, by co-operating with what 
was formerly considered a competing 
interest, do we help to repulse the com- 
mon enemy, and at the same time make 
the business world a safer place for 
Herman Jones. 


When the Depositor Owes the Bank 


and I’m the receiver.” 
“Thatso? What you receiving?” 

“Well, for one thing the bank held 
your note for $10,000. I’d be glad to 
receive your check right now.”’ 

““Well, if you'll look a little farther 
you'll find that I’m a depositor to the 
extent of $10,010. You pay me that 
and I’]] gladly pay my note.” 

“Sorry —but there’ll be nothing for 
the depositors when the preferred 
claims and expenses are paid.” 

“Well, in that case I’ll wait for you 
to sue me on my note, and then I’ll 
offset my deposit against your suit.” 

This imaginary but quite possible 
conversation involves a question that 
is of considerable practical importance, 
and sure to arise whenever a bank 
“goes up.” 


When the Depositor’s Debt is Due 
In cases where a depositor owes an 


Avena Snow Bank’s in liquidation, 
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insolvent bank an overdue debt, the 
American courts hold that he is en- 
titled to offset his deposit. 

“Where a setoff is otherwise valid it 
is not perceived how its allowance can 
be a preference, and it is clear that it is 
only the balance, if any, after the set- 
off is deducted, which can justly be 
held to be part of the assets of the in- 
solvent bank. The requirement as to 
ratable dividends is to make them 
from what belongs to the bank, and 
that which at the time of the insol- 
vency belongs to the debtor does not 
belong to the bank,”’ says the United 
States Supreme Court, and the same 
rule has been laid down by the courts 
of California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 


vania, Washington, Wisconsin and a 
few other states. 


When the Depositor’s Debt is Not Due 


In cases where the depositor’s debt 
to the bank is unmatured, a different 
situation arises, and the law is not so 
clear. 

“You can’t offset a deposit payable 
to you now against a debt due in the 
future,”’ the receiver argues and a few 
states, including Kentucky and Louisi- 
ana, uphold his contention. 

*“At the moment of the declared in- 
solvency, the unmatured debt of the 
depositor to the bank is not demand- 
able, and, from that moment until the 
liquidation is completed, the debts due 
the depositors by the bank become 
subject to a new liquidation,” is the 
reasoning of the Louisiana courts. 

On the other hand, the weight of 
authority is that the right of setoff 


(Continued on page 44) 
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With Heart and Soul in Savings 


How Kindliness, Helpfulness and a Bit of Sentiment 
Have Built a Great Institution in Downtown New York 


N THE week of the Great Blizzard, 
March, 1888, one of New York’s 
date lines, a group of 

newspaper printers, clerks, 
editors and reporters met in 
Cooper Union and organized 
a savings-and-loan association. 

Motive? 

Well, the idea was in the 
air, had taken hold of popular 
fancy, as cross word puzzles 
and radio have today. Every- 
body was organizing them. 
The Herald had one, the Star 
had one, the Sun —so why not 
the employees of the Daily 
News, the one-cent journal of 
the masses? 

They organized a “limited” 
association —only 600 persons 
could join. There was some 
talk of electing their manag- 
ing editor president, but he 
declined, so they elected the 
“kid” city editor, a young 
fellow named Hennessy. 

“Born in the Big Blizzard” 
was for several years the 
organization’s slogan, and 
naturally it was called the 
Daily News Savings & Loan 
Association. For a time it 
did business only with people em- 
ployed on that newspaper. The mem- 
bership was not large enough, however, 
and before long, shares were at a 
premium. The only way a new mem- 
ber could join was to buy the book 
of an old member. Each month, 
the president auctioned money off to 
the mortgage borrowers who were will- 
ing to pay the highest premiums over 
the regular interest rate. 

The limited membership was seen to 
be a mistake. Wherefore, it was de- 
cided to amend the rules, do away with 
the premiums on membership and 
loans, rename the institution, and set 
up offices outside. 

Casting about for a name, someone 
saw the well-known statue of Ben 
Franklin on Park Row and suggested 
his name as suitable for a thrift associa- 
tion of newspaper people. It was 
adopted. and the ‘Franklin Society 
For Home-Building and Savings” 
moved into a small office “‘over the 
beanery” on Park Row. It has always 
been in this neighborhood, and is now 
at 15 Park Row. Only within the past 
few years has the institution enjoyed 
the advantages of a ground floor loca- 
tion, having done business on second 
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On Park Row since its founding in 1888 


floors, sometimes pretty high ones if 
there were stairs to be climbed, and in 
one location with a door flanked on 
each side by the door of a saloon. 

Today, the Franklin Society has be- 
tween $13,000,000 and $14,000,000 in 
assets and is growing at such a rate 
that, within the next five years, it 
should have between $60,000,000 or 
$70,000,000. 

This is the story of that growth, told 
for the benefit of other folks interested 
in the upbuilding of savings institutions. 


4pake really big thing seems to be a cer- 
tain spirit of kindliness and helpful- 


ness, spiced with a dash of sentiment. 


From the very beginning, when the 
officers knew all the members as Tom, 
Jake and Mary, it was natural to give 
advice, help members in money diffi- 
culties, and perform little chores that, 
while entirely legitimate, were no part 
of banking service, strictly speaking. 
That was done when the institution 
had a family membership, and it has 
been done ever since, though the family 
has now grown beyond 25,000. 

I may be wrong in thinking that the 
chief thing. It isn’t the only element of 
growth, however, and you may prefer to 


make your own choice from other fac- 
tors: For instance, there is a man — 
Charles O’Connor Hennessy, 
the original ‘‘kid” city editor, 
who has always been active 
in the institution, and is to- 
day president. 

Then, there has always 
been advertising. No great 
splurge, because the advertis- 
ing expenditure has never 
been large. But from an 
opening series of announce- 
ments in the old Daily News 
itself, there has been advertis- 
ing, often ingenious, and al- 
ways human. 

The Society has also been 
quick to adopt or adapt any- 
thing that would facilitate the 
handling of business, both to 
save cost on routine work in- 
side and to make things con- 
venient for depositors and 
borrowers; and the idea of the 
mutual building-and-loan 
association has never been 
lost sight of. A commercial 
bank is one kind of institu- 
tion, a mutual savings bank 
another kind, and a building- 
and-loan association is entirely 
distinct in its field. 

Mr. Hennessy comes naturally by his 
Irish name, having been born in Water- 
ford, Ireland, in 1860, emigrating to the 
United States when he was eleven years 
old. His father was a newspaper man, 
thirty years night city editor of the 
New York Times. His two brothers 
were reporters. The romance of re- 
porting appealed to him, so after pub- 
lic schooling he got a newspaper job in 
Troy where he did pretty much every- 
thing in the editorial room, and came 
from there to the old Daily News— 
where his first assignment was to cover 
the opening of the Booklyn Bridge — 
and soon rose to the position of city 
editor at twenty-five, having charge of 
thirty reporters. 

When the Daily News Savings As- 
sociation was renamed and opened for 
business with the general public, its 
assets grew rapidly to between $600,- 
000 and $700,000. Young Hennessy 
was given executive management at a 
small salary, and became so interested 
in the building-and-loan movement, 
that before long he quit newspaper 
work. He helped organize the New 
York State association of these socie- 
ties, and later helped organize the 
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national association. In addition, Mr. 
Hennessy has had considerable active 
public life, entering politics in his home 
state of New Jersey with Woodrow 
Wilson, serving as a senator of that 
state, and running for United States 
senator. 

The building-and-loan association 
gets close to its members because many 
of them finance, through its aid, that 
major transaction of a lifetime —the 
purchase of a home. Besides lending 
the money on mortgage, the associa- 
tion’s officers and attorneys pass upon 
the purchase, and often supervise the 
erection of the building. The _ bor- 
rower enters into a long-term agree- 
ment that, by monthly payments like 
rent, attaches him to the association 
for ten or twelve years. During that 
time, trouble may arise or further 
counsel be needed. A member need 
not be a borrower to get into real es- 
tate difficulties. 

The other day, one of the original 
600, a printer, came in to ask what he 
could do about a house tangle affecting 
his son-in-law. This printer had been 
at first an unmarried man setting aside 
a few dollars weekly. Then he mar- 
ried, financed the purchase of a home 
through the Society, maintained sav- 
ings accounts for his children, who in 
turn financed the purchase of homes 
when they grew up and married, and 
finally here, in his old age, he still needed 
expert advice. But for thirty-five 
years he has always known where to go 
and get it, and, appreciating the treat- 
ment he has received, has sent others. 

An accountant, living in a rented 
suburban house, put his savings into an 
acre lot on a hill top. He wanted to 
build a house, but had no more money. 
A mortgage swindler got hold of him, 
and he was about to sign first, second 
and third mortgages aggregating more 
than the cost of the house, when a 
friend suggested that he talk with 
Franklin officers, who showed him how 
his house could be erected under the 


supervision of the Society, paid for 
with several installments to the builder 
as certain stages were finished, and car- 
ried on a mortgage which he could pay 
off in monthly installments no greater 
than his present rent: 

In another case, a mortgage swin- 
dler secured a home-builder’s signature 
to such first, second and third mort- 
gages and sold them to an _ unscru- 
pulous gouger who insisted upon im- 
mediate payment of the whole sum or 
foreclosure upon the house. This case 
was brought to the Society, too, and 
its attorney was able to have the sec- 
ond and third mortgages cancelled, as 
fraudulently obtained and_ usurious, 
while the first mortgage was taken over 
by the Society. 


HE desire to own a home is just as 

strongin New York as any other part 
of the country, despite the difficulties 
created by congestion and distance. 
It is especially strong among people of 
foreign birth. Inspired by the prospect 
of owning a home, thousands of folks 
save enough to take the first step of 
purchasing land. And then they run 
into about the meanest gauntlet of 
crooks and swindlers imaginable. I 
don’t suppose these gentlemen are con- 
fining their operations entirely to New 
York, either. Filled with the dream of 
home ownership, absolutely ignorant 
of real estate and building finance, 
easily deluded by promises, ready to 
sign anything, having no legal or other 
counsel, these poor folks fall among the 
mortgage sharks and crooked builders 
and lose everything they possess —not 
merely their savings, but their dream 
of home ownership. 

If they are so fortunate as to know 
how a_ building-and-loan association 
operates, and become depositing mem- 


The lobby and the “mail order’? department — Mr. Hennessy in the oval 
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bers, they realize their dream without 
mishap. For the officers of such an 
association are dealing with like trans- 
actions every day. They will begin by 
appraising the member’s land before he 
buys it, looking into value and im- 
provements, telling him whether he is 
paying a fair price, safeguarding him in 
little overlooked matters like restric- 
tions, making certain that title is good 
—in fact, every 
step is supervised 
by an attorney 
specializing in 
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association by punched with a hole for 
law, in fact, for set 
its own protection in lending money. 

While a society like the Franklin will 
have about one borrowing member to 
eight depositing members, any of the 
latter, at any time, may become bor- 
rowers, or may have been borrowers in 
the past. Wherefore, the service and 
courtesy given borrowing members 
have a tendency to leaven the whole 
mass,as well as to maintain a fine spirit 
among officers and employees. 

This is what is meant by helpful- 
ness and kindliness, and it could un- 
questionably be adapted to savings 
institutions of other kinds. 

Helpfulness, kindliness—and senti- 
ment. Blend the dictionary defini- 
tions of “‘sentiment,” such as feeling, 
sympathy, understanding, and you 
largely transcend cold money business 
—you “‘have a heart’ in transactions 
that touch people’s lives intimately. 
Buying a home is certainly one of those 
transactions. So is the baby’s bank 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Meet (unofficially) Miss Elsie Rice, of 
the Forest Park State Bank, Chicago, 
ready for all comers from the underworld 
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ITHIN the past few years there 

WW has been a decrease in bank 

burglaries. Fortuitous circum- 
stance is largely responsible. Bank 
burglary has yielded to holdup. Al- 
though the oxygen and _ acetylene 
torch, the automobile and good roads 
combine to simplify bank burglary — 
making nearly all the banks accessible, 
facilitating safe getaway, reducing the 
risks involved —the fact remains that 
the bank criminals are choosing ban- 
ditry and holdup in preference to 
burglary. The reason is prohibition. 

Many evils are charged against pro- 
hibition. Some of the blame is well 
placed. A typical illustration of what 
it has done to popularize holdups is 
furnished in the case of George Shoer, 
a twenty-four year old bank bandit 
who confessed to the robbery of a 
Cleveland branch bank in the autumn 
of 1924. He had never been in trouble 
until he ‘‘fell’’ for this bank job. 

“I started driving a taxicab in 
Detroit. I met bootleggers by the score. 
I became one of their allies,” he ex- 
plained. “I drifted into bootlegging 
because it paid better than taxi driving 
and lots of people were doing it. Finally 
I was taught that hijacking was the 
easiest way to get booze. I was shown 
how easy it was to stick a gun in a 
man’s face and get all he had. I never 
knew the trick was so easy. Having 
learned the gun tricks I went after 
bigger money. The bank job fur- 
nished the opportunity. Hundreds of 
other young fellows are bandits be- 
cause hijacking, which is a part of 
bootlegging, taught them how to use 
a gun.” 

This illustration would be unim- 
portant if cases like Shoer’s were iso- 
lated. They are not. Time and again 
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The Bank Burglar at Close Range 


How His Mob Works and How He May Be Forestalled, 


Towns Lacking Adequate Police Force 


By HOWARD MCLELLAN 
Formerly Division Manager, William 
J. Burns Detective Agency 


I have encountered the same thing — 
young men of ordinarily good environ- 
ment and bringing up, attracted to 
bootlegging, then to hijacking and 
then to bank banditry. It is not in- 
accurate to say that this condition 
is largely responsible for the fact that 
in 1924, there were 165 bank holdups 
as against 97 in 1921; that there were 
only 98 burglaries in 1924 as against 
240 in 1921. 

It does not follow that because there 
is a decrease, less vigilance may be 
observed with respect to bank bur- 
glaries or that efforts to prevent them 
or apprehend the criminals should be 
lessened. If fortuitous circumstance 
has played into the hands of the banks, 
it is good business to follow that up 
with increased vigilance. It is much 
easier to drive out something that is 
already on the run than to start it 
running. And the purpose of these 
articles is to aid constructively in 
suppressing crime against banks. 


Bes burglary is the hardest labor 
and the most dangerous of criminal 
occupations. It involves much more 
effort than the holdup. Tools must be 
carried about from place to place, plans 
well laid and the attack organized. 
Holdup men walk into a bank on the 
spur of the moment and stick it up. 
The burglar must know the lay of the 
bank in advance, and what is more im- 
portant he must have a crew of helpers. 
There is safety in numbers but not 
when applied to criminal pursuits. 
The more persons “‘in’”’ on the job the 
more likelihood that one of them will 


prove a ‘‘sorehead’” and “squeal,” 
especially when bank burglaries yield 
less plunder than holdups and there 
is a greater chance that some member 
of the gang will get sore. because his 
share, when finally apportioned, is 
much smaller than he expected. Hold- 
up men travel in twos and threes; get 
bigger swags and therefore bigger 
shares. 

The average mob of bank burglars 
consists of a “‘heavy,’’ or mechanic who 
operates the torch or applies the nitro- 
glycerine and supervises the job, two 
inside helpers, lookouts for the outside, 
who also know how to cut telephone 
wires, and an automobile driver. This 
is the crew that does the job. In 
addition there are the men and women 
who, while not participating in the 
burglary, dispose of the loot, particu- 
larly the bonds which burglars are as 
willing to take as coin and currency. 
Often there are twenty persons, in- 
volved one way or another, in a bank 
burglary — altogether too many to make 
it as safe for the criminal as holdup. 
Then again more burglars than holdup 
men are killed either on the job or in 
pursuit. Taken all around, the risk 
is far greater than the holdup man 
faces. It requires five minutes to hold 
up a bank and get away. A successful 
burglary takes from one-half to two 
hours, depending upon the resistance 
of the vault and other obstacles. 

While preparation is always neces- 
sary in bank burglaries, they are dif- 
ficult to anticipate. Modern protective 
and preventive measures have greatly 
minimized the burglar attack, but the 
one sure-fire expedient that should be 
regarded as an auxiliary to mechanical 
protective measures is eternal vigilance 
and greater and closer co-operation 
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with police and other agencies. Again 
the small bank is most often the target 
because it cannot afford the expense 
of watchmen and other special means 
of combating the criminal. 

And small town police, unfortu- 
nately, are notoriously ignorant of the 
bank burglar, his methods and his 
identity. Not because they want to 
be but because no one takes the trouble 
toinform them. The bankers are in the 
best position to do this. The informa- 
‘tion is sent to them by many agencies, 
their national and state associations, 
police departments, insurance com- 
panies and individuals. This infor- 
mation should be passed on to local 
police by the banks; otherwise it 
never comes to their attention. It 
isn’t a great deal to do and besides 
posting the police, it actually 
pleases them. They work 
harder when they know some- 
one is interested in what they 
are doing. It spurs them on 
to greater effort. The agency 
charged with protecting mem- 
bers of the A. B. A. maintains, 
at great expense, an elaborate 
history of every criminal who 
has ever operated against a 
bank. So far as I know it is 
the only national medium for 
the exchange of information 
on bank criminals and it is 
gladly given to police officials 
when requested. Instances where this 
has happened with beneficial results 
are too many to mention. However 
the small-town bank, which should 
make the greatest use of this infor- 
mation, to pass it on down to the 
police, is the most lax in asking for it. 


N UNDERSTANDING of the 

habits of the bank burglar is im- 
portant in fighting him. Fundamen- 
tally these habits are alike, wherever the 
yegg lives or operates. And yeggs are 
not home-leving gentry. They roam 
at will, attracted to the “easy spots’ 
where the banks are prosperous and 
vigilance relaxed. It is a matter of 
record that the bank burglary season 
begins in the late summer or early fall. 
They usually cease in early winter. 
Summer and fall days are longer, giv- 
ing the yegg mob an opportunity to 
leave its rendezvous in daylight and 
make long runs into the country. It 
is not uncommon to find bank bur- 
glaries in South Dakota committed by 
bands who originated along the border 
in Canada and drove the entire dis- 
tance. 

Fall, however, has its advantages 
over summer. Fewer persons are on 
the roads then; in the cities, people 
take to their homes earlier; hence 
there is less likelihood that cruising 
yeggs will meet up with inquisitive 
citizens driving along roads and me- 
andering through small-town streets. 


It seems obvious, therefore, that 
special precautions against burglary 
should be taken by banks during the 
late summer and the fall months. The 
yegg presumes that the farmer and 
merchant has banked his profits by 
fall and that’s another reason why he 
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Steel vests for bonds and currency, designed to 
replace the tell-tale handbags that make the mes- 


senger conspicuous 


prefers to do his work then. Rather 
than generalize with advice as to how 
banks may translate their intent to be 
on guard into an actuality, my pur- 
pose is to tell of the experience of a 
number of banks in small cities in 
preparing for the open season for bank 
burglaries. 

The banking fraternity is well aware 
that in recent years banks in the 
Northwest were hard put and not in 
a position to spend money on extra 
measures of protection, although at- 
tacks against them by burglar gangs 
were increasing. ‘The general condi- 
tion of that part of the country pre- 
cluded spending any extra public 
money on additional police protection. 
Banks were being robbed right and 
left. This condition was true also of 
sections of the South and Middle West. 

Without adding expense, a simple 
plan of extra protection was devised. 
First announcement was made in the 
newspapers of several communities 
that extra police had been added to the 
regular forces and that a determined 
effort was to be made to meet bank 
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attacks. No extra police help was 
actually added, but the bankers sat 
down with their police authorities in 
the several communities and helped 
arrange a schedule of police service 
which made it possible for the man on 
the beat to be more often near the 
bank or banks throughout the fall. 
Police vigilance was relaxed in other 
sections of the cities and towns where 
there was less likelihood of attack and 
doubled and trebled in the vicinity of 
the banks. 


HIS was a simple procedure. Here 

is how it worked out as viewed from 
the underworld. Bank burglar mobs 
invariably have their undercover ad- 
vance agents in cities and towns look- 
ing over the ground in anticipation of 
a job. A yegg who was holding down 
a job in an all-night restaurant in one 
of the towns elected for attack read in 
the newspapers of the increased vigi- 
lance and with his own eyes saw the 
police — there were only two patrol- 
men in this particular town. It 
alarmed him. He quit his job, 
hurried back to the big city where 
the rest of his gang were quartered 
awaiting the word to attack and 
gave them the news. In one after- 
noon word had passed around the 
underworld in that city that the 
‘“‘*heat” in small towns was in- 
creasing. An exodus of crooks 
from the big city to cooler climes 
started. I do not know to what 
extent it prevented bank burglaries 
during that season but I do know 
that the underworld was afraid 
to move that season with its former 
freedom. Later this yegg advance 
agent, a feeble old man, turned in- 
formant against his old com- 
panions, and admitted that he had 
been responsible for circulating the 
warning that upset yegg plans. I 
recall too that the state bank associa- 
tion secretaries were particularly active 
that season in many states and that 
their co-operation with police authori- 
ties had a decidedly salutary effect. 
They continuously bulletined local 
police departments with information 
about crooks working in their terri- 
tories and broadcast their photographs 
and descriptions. 

The aged informant might have been 
of greater service to the banking in- 
terests had it been possible to route 
him on a lecture tour that would have 
included the various banking associa- 
tions and groups. He was a little too 
old to stand the trip and a trifle too 
frightened. He is sixty-two; nearly 
forty of his years have been spent in 
prisons. 

Half of the small-town burglaries, 
he said, could be prevented by a very 
simple means, one that has not often 
occurred to even the best posted 
bank detectives. Invariably the bank 
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burglar mob cuts the telephone wires 
before it enters a bank. This is done 
to prevent an alarm should the bur- 
glars be discovered and to make it 
impossible for the local police to notify 
nearby cities that the band is headed 
their way. The telephone operator is 
at a loss to know where the trouble 
occurred and although she _ presides 
over the heart of communication, she 
is helpless to do anything until it is 
too late and the gang is making its 
getaway. 

“I’ve run into a couple of towns,’ 
he said, ““‘where we cut the wires and 
then found that we were worse off than 
if we had given an alarm. The tele- 
phone office was hooked up by a special 
line with the police department and 
another line to the trouble shooter’s 
home. The trouble shooters found out 
right away that the lines had been cut 
near the bank and the police were sent 
there instantly. A couple of my old- 
time pals were caught and some of 
them shot. We were completely sur- 
prised. In one case a woman in a 
room across the street from a bank was 
a reserve telephone operator with a 
special line running to the central of- 
fice and she tipped us off. I guess, 
though, there won’t be so many tele- 
phones in a few years when the radio 
gets going right and when that time 
comes there won’t be any wires to 
CATH 

There is a helpful suggestion if 
banks are willing to sell their local 
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telephone authorities on the efficacy of 
a special telephone line or two. ‘To 
continue with the informant’s story — 
“Not many people know just what 
happens when a bank mob visits a 
town. Usually they park their car 
some distance away, preferably at the 
side of a bank, never in front of it. 
The next step is to send out the look- 
outs. They station themselves across 
the street from the bank and stand 
guard like a soldier. Since the usual 
hour for starting operations is after 
midnight, very few lights are on in the 
nearby buildings. If a light is seen, 
the lookout stations himself in front 
of it as near as he can get; if there is 
a doorway in the building where the 
light is seen, he stands in that. If 
anyone attempts to leave, he sticks 
them up and scares them so badly that 
they almost faint. 
“T WAS standing in one of those 
doorways one night in a town where 
I had been working in a lunch room 
getting the lay on the bank. I heard 
a woman trying to get central on the 
phone but it was dead because we had 
cut the lines. I heard her hang up 
the receiver and then I met her in the 
doorway on her way to the police 
station to give the alarm. She had 
seen us enter the bank. Well, I met 
her face to face. I shoved my gat at 
her. I could not see her face but she 
saw mine. She bawled out my name — 
the fake name I used in that town — 
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and I nearly dropped the gun. She 
was a waitress in the joint where | 
worked. Another time a_ preacher 
came ambling along the street where 
I was on watch and saw two of us cut- 
ting the wires. He had been on a sick 
call, I guess. It was pretty late for 
preachers to be out. He thought we 
were a couple of hoodlums. ‘You 
naughty boys, time you were in bed.’ 
‘G’wan get in your own bedif you know 
what’s good for you,’ we replied and he 
laughed and hurried on. 

“If there had been cops, real cops, 
not the kind that climb into bed when 
they hear the cry of burglars and duck 
under the covers, one of them watch- 
ing any of these banks a block away 
could have stopped us. But that’s the 
trouble with these small towns; the 
cops are sitting in some all-night 
restaurant, or talking to the station 
agent and it’s as easy to get by them 
as it is to tell your name. If these 
small banks and police departments 
spend as much time finding out some- 
thing about us and how we work as we 
spend finding out about them there 
wouldn’t be any bank burglaries. -We 
are as well known in our line as they 
are in theirs. Cops in the big cities, 
and the banks there, too, keep us 
pretty well tabbed and it’s a whole lot 
easier for these small-town people to do 
the same thing because they’ve got 
fewer strangers in town and you can 
tell a bank yegg a mile off, once you 
know his habits.”’ 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Investment Bond Accounting 


A Simple System for the Bond Department That Is Not 
Large Enough to Require a Complete Accounting Record 


IGURES in the bond account that 
Bown not show a profit are extremely 

unpopular with managers of bank 
bond departments. Despite their un- 
popularity, however, they are all too 
common. Refractory figures of this 
kind have been brought to my at- 
tention many times and, in a large 
number of such cases, the cause of the 
unruliness of figures lies in the failure 
of the bond department’s manager to 
outline a simple and logical routine for 
the figures to follow —discipline, so to 
speak. 

A short time ago, the manager of a 
Chicago bond department was quite 
upset because his interest account was 
showing a loss, and he acknowledged 
that after days of worry he was no 
nearer to putting his finger on the cause 
than when he had started. When his 
books were examined, it was discovered 
that all of the interest received from 
bonds carried on hand, mortgages 
bought and sold, interest paid on loans, 
etc., were carefully debited and credited 
on one account in the general ledger. 

At the same time, only a limited 
amount of capital was employed in 
this end of the business. Hence, a 
large percentage of the bond depart- 
ment’s security inventory was de- 
posited in the loan cage of the bank as 
collateral. The money market was 
rather strong at the time, which meant 
that the interest rate paid was higher 
than the coupon rate on some of the 
securities handled. This dealer ob- 


tained a security ledger form similar . 


to Fig. 1, with which to record all 
purchases and sales, credit the interest 
received to the particular issue and 
thus arrive at his gross profit, in both 
principal and interest separately by 
issues. The interest paid was there- 
after charged to a special account in 
the general ledger and his. troubles 
were over. This system did not 
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eliminate the interest loss, but it 
provided the means of analyzing causes 
of the loss. Finding the causes of loss 
is the first step toward conversion of 
loss into profit. 

If one may judge from the questions 
most often presented by the managers 
of these departments, it is evident that 
many of the difficulties which ex- 
perience has taught the investment 
bond house accountant to avoid con- 
tinue to present tangled and _ per- 
plexing problems for both banks and 
dealers who have only recently entered 
the business. Where the volume of 
business does not require a depart- 
mental accounting arrangement, the 
systems sketched in this article will 
Straighten out many tangles, and, 
moreover, will allow of expansion with- 
out radical departure from the basic 
principles. 

First of all, the bank bond depart- 
ment is coming to appreciate a fact 
that bond dealers, too, are learning, 
namely, that they will do .well to avoid 
systems that are complicated. The sug- 
gestions which follow, therefore, are not 
at all involved or difficult to install 
nor will they present any difficulties 
to the modern accountant who is 
familiar with such up-to-date problems 
as that of wiring a five-tube radio set 
from blue prints. These suggestions, 
too, have the additional advantage of 
being in line with the best practice of 
an increasingly larger number of bond 
departments. Any service rendered in 
the direction of standardizing such 
accounts is worth 
while, for uniformity 
has many advantages. 
Statements of con- 
dition and profit and 
loss analysis when 
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have a familiar aspect and the account- 
ing systems of bond investment houses 
are fairly uniform. If a standard ac- 
counting system for the small bond 
departments can be evolved out of the 
present multitude of systems and entire 
lack of system, it will be possible to 
measure relative efficiency as it is not 
now possible to do. Moreover, the 
manager is faced with the necessity of 
making his department stand on its 
own feet and understandable records 
and accounts are one of the best 
arguments with which to prove 
progress or demonstrate efficiency. 

All transactions should be started 
safely on their way by means of a 
comprehensive original purchase or 
sales order. Incomplete instructions, 
carelessly prepared memoranda, in- 
stead of complete original orders, cause 
half of the trouble and mistakes and, 
to make matters worse, they usually 
involve the customer. Naturally, he 
loses confidence, because it is expected 
of all departments of a bank as well 
as all houses that deal with invest- 
ments, that they should be able to 
handle financial matters without error. 
All too often, the manager inclines to 
the verdict that the bookkeeper was 
responsible, while as a matter of fact 
the system may be faulty. 


A Ul form shown here as Fig. 2 is a re- 
production of an original sales order. 
Spaces are provided for all the required 
information and this order follows each 
move in connection with its execution. 
The order is prepared in the sales de- 
partment, approved, and dispatched 
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to the bookkeeping department where 
it is entered on the stock records and 
filed until delivery date. At the time 
of delivery it is removed, a customer’s 
invoice is prepared, the bonds are 
withdrawn if deposited as collateral to 
loans, and delivery is made. Postings 
are then made to Cash Journal Security 
Ledger and Holding Card Records. 

When it is the practice to deposit 
a portion of the inventory of bonds on 
hand as collateral to loans, a form to 
record substitutions of other bonds 
from time to time is necessary. On 
this form, columns should be provided 
to describe the issue definitely —par 
value, market value, denominations, 
etc. Posting is then made to the Loan 
Records such as shown in Fig. 3. The 
upper half of this form-is subsidiary 
ledger to the Notes Payable control 
account in the general ledger. It 
records the details of the loan, prin- 
cipal and interest payments, interest 
rate changes and collateral value neces- 
sary. The lower half is a detail list 
of issues, maturities and denomina- 
tions deposited as collateral, par and 
market values and dates withdrawn. 
Verifications of collateral are easily 
made by typing the list of open items 
on each loan, sending two copies to the 
loan cage of the bank, with a request 
that one be signed and returned to an 
official. This will give the manage- 
ment an audit. 


N ADDITION to the Loan Record, 

a Collateral Record, too, should be 
kept, provided loans are made with 
banks other than the one with which the 
bond department is connected, so that 
it may be readily ascertained on just 
which loan a particular bond is de- 
posited. One issue of bonds may be 
deposited as collateral to several loans 
and without the Collateral Record to 
record —which will, for instance, im- 
mediately inform the bookkeeper where 
a $1,000 bond of the 6/1/54 maturity 
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is deposited —much time is consumed 
and if the customer is waiting, the 
sales manager, no doubt, will be chew- 
ing up his lead pencil. This record is 
simply a special sheet which is headed 
up for each issue used as collateral, and 
the loan numbers, par value, denomina- 
tions and serial maturities, if any, are 
recorded. The par value total of the 
open items is balanced daily against 
the Collateral Record. 

The form shown in Figure 1, to 
which reference already has been made, 
reflects the unsold position of each 
issue by denominations and maturities, 
whether bonds are delivered or not, 
the par value carried, and at closing 
periods the money made or lost on each 
issue on principal and interest is de- 
termined. 

The sales manager or official acting 
in this capacity is, of course, the 
“bread and butter” of the organization 
and is moreover a person the operating 
department “‘must contend with.” He 
wants to know in three seconds the 
names of the holders of Commonwealth 
Edison Company First 5’s originally 
sold by the department. Why not put 
in some records that will settle the 
matter? Figure 4 is an Issue Card on 
which the names of all customers are 
posted from the original sales orders. 
Bond numbers are shown for the tem- 
porary and permanent bonds. If an 
issue is repurchased, it is noted on the 
card at the time the original purchase 
order goes through. This system en- 
ables the bookkeeper to produce the 
list in the allotted three seconds. 

Holding cards are also of great value 
to the sales executive. This is a card 
on which all issues sold to a customer 
are posted and is arranged alphabeti- 
cally by customer. Repurchases are 
posted to this record. The holdings 
can be systematically analyzed—a 
great diversification aid —and advanta- 
geous trades very often worked out. . 

It is well to maintain maturity cards 


that are filed under the maturity date, 
a card for each issue. Often a cus- 
tomer will bring in a matured bond six 
months later and, when he realizes 
that he has suffered the loss of interest 
for that period, presents the alibi that 
he was not notified. By the use of the 
maturity cards, the customer could 
have been advised and, possibly, some 
new business arranged. Bonds are fre- 
quently called and by reference to the 
issue cards, a complete list of the 
holders originally sold is available. 


BeND departments of banks and 

some of the larger bond dealers who 
offer a safekeeping service to their in- 
vestors, encounter still other problems. 
More or less liability is assumed in ac- 
cepting securities from customers for 
safekeeping. Whether this service is 
rendered gratis or at a nominal charge, 
the cost is a factor and protection is 
essential. A form of customer’s re- 
ceipt, the copies of which make the 
loose-leaf safekeeping ledger, has 
proven to be very satisfactory. This 
method eliminates mistakes in posting 
and sets up a control account on the 
general ledger with a contra-account 
to offset. This means that an audit of 
the securities against the customer’s 
ledger and controlling account is easily 
made. By this method an official or 
auditor can step in any day and prove 
to his entire satisfaction that a count of 
the securities equals the control ac- 
count. All in and out items are listed 
on a blotter daily and an entry put 
through the cash journal. In recent 
years, we have heard of many cases of 
fraud through the manipulation of in- 
active safekeeping items. 

No individual should be required to 
assume the responsibility or be held to 
account for securities unless adequate 
records frequently audited, are pro- 
vided. Loose methods present unneces- 
sary temptations to men young in 
the responsibilities of business. 

Efficient and systematized account- 
ing, too, is closely associated with the 
reputation that a bond business enjoys 
among its investors. And most of all, 
perhaps, it saves time otherwise con- 
sumed in apologizing for mistakes. 
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With the Camera 


The little radio lady is Alice Gwyneth Griffin, listen- 


ing to her father, B. W. 


Griffin, of the Gotham 


National Bank, New York, who sings with the 
bank’s male quartet over Station WJZ 


The Yap dollar—the unit of currency on the 
Island of Yap. The dainty little coin was taken 
to Japan recently and placed on exhibition 


A check issued by George 
Washington on the Bank of 
Alexandria to Daniel Carrol 
in 1798, has come into pos- 
session of Henry Clay Hines 
(seated) of Newark, N. J. 
Within the frame, below the 
check—for $428.40—are im- 
pressions of three seals used 
by Washington 


Officers and board members 
of the Stone Mountain 
Memorial Association, and 
government officials, photo- 
graphed with 250,000 of the 
new Stone Mountain half- 
dollars. The coins bear like- 
nesses of Generals Lee and 
Jackson on horseback—the 
first equestrian figures on 
American coins 


On the right: Mrs. 
William Laimbeer, 
recently appointed 
head of the Women’s 
Department of the 
National City Bank, 
New York. In ten 
years she has risen 
from a clerkship to 
responsible positions 
in New York financial 
institutions 


Unloading a_ ship- 
ment of gold at 
Sydney, Australia, 
the first large ship- 
ment ‘to that port 
from San Francisco 
Bay since 1918. The 
value of the consign- 
ment was £250,000, 
each of the boxes 
containing sixty bars 
of gold 
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urrent Copy in the Newspapers 


The Strong Advertising of the Oldest National Bank, 
and Some Examples of Other Interesting Talking Points 


DVERTISING the first national 
A bank in the United States ought 
to be a pleasant task, and ap- 
parently A. F. Dawson, president of 
the First National Bank of Davenport, 
Iowa, finds it so. Recently the bank 
occupied a fine new building and some 
special advertising was done at the 
time. Regarding it Mr. Dawson wrote 
me: 

““You may be interested in a set of 
institutional ads which this bank ran 
in the newspapers preceding the open- 
ing of the new building. As a climax 
to these advertisements the two daily 
newspapers here issued a special First 
National Supplement the day preced- 
ing the opening. From these news- 
paper advertisements alone a crowd 
of between 50,000 and 60,000 people 
came to our opening. We regard it as 
an unusual example of the pulling 
power of newspapers. We used no 


other medium, did not evensend out any 


By T. D. MACGREGOR 
9 Hanover Street, New York City 


One of the fine series of advertise- 
ments referred to is reproduced (Fig. 1). 


Frarurine horse racing is surely 
something new in bank advertising, 
and as might be expected, the precedent 
is established by a Miami, Fla., bank — 
the Bank of Bay Biscayne. The ad- 
vertisement, as shown herewith (Fig. 
1), appeared in the Morning Telegraph 
of New York last January at the time 
of the opening of the new Hialeah race 
track at Miami. 


Do YOU HAVE an advertising policy 
and a budget? Or do you just ad- 
vertise here and there, using copy with 


no general underlying plan and ob- 


jective? Does your advertising repre- 
sent the personality of your institution? 
Every bank stands for something. 


one hundred people, about the banks 
in your city and then tabulate the 
replies. You may be surprised to 
discover that a great many of these 
people’s ideas about certain banks 
coincide. In the minds of the public, 
different banks do stand for different 
things. Carefully planned advertising 
can mould that opinion and make it an 
asset. Haphazard advertising, hap- 
hazard as to purpose, copy, appearance 
and mediums, wastes a lot of money. 


A CLEVER use of the numeral “Ist” 
is that employed by the First National 
Bank of St. Louis in the striking ad- 
vertisement reproduced (Fig. 1). 


A painrut subject is made as painless 
as possible by that income tax ad of 
the Union & Planters Bank & Trust 
Company, Memphis, Tenn. (Fig. 1). 
The Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York gives away a strong manila 


They are not all alike. Just ask, say 


letters of invitation to the opening.” 


envelope of the right size for keeping 
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s one of America’s best. The glorious 
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splendid racing weather The 


The Bank of Bay Biscayne, the oldest bank in 
Miami, welcomes turf enthusiast and is splen 
didly cquipped to serve them ia all matters 
finances al 


~and then on June 20th 1803 
we became the first National Bank 


ault of our affiliate, the 


ny, is the largest. and 


on 
memoniam 
ore =A ms 


Seen] N February 25, 1863, midst the strife 
a R| and tragedy of the Civil War, Abraham Lin- 
. Ri) caln signed the National Bank Act. An Act 
that today forms the very basis for our entire 


financial and commercial structure. 


Bank of Bay Biscayne 
Flagler Street and Miami Avenue 
MIAMI 


How To Avoid 
Income Tax Confusion 


The customers of our Trust Department avoid much income 


FLORIDA 


On February 26th, one day later. 
an application for a charter for the FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK of DAVENPORT reach- 
ed the Treasury Department in Washington. 


Biscayne Trust Company 
Affiliated 


“Forward—With Miami's Oldest Bank” 


On June 22nd of that same year tax confusion incident to making our cheir recurns because 


the application was approved. And on June 
29th, 1863 the FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
of DAVENPORT was opened tor business. 


here we keep accurate individual records which are especially 
helpful co them at this time. This 1s merely one of many 
good reasons for using the seryices of our Trust Departmenc 

Thus was this the frst National 
Bank opened in the United States. And for 
two days it enjoyed the unique honor of be- 
ing the only bank in the whole country oper 
ating, under the National Bank Act 


In our safe deposit vault your securities will be not only free 
from all mischance but also assembled in one place where 


you can conveniently get at them 


And while on the subject of securities in connection with 
the income tax, now is a good time for you to have our 


The foresight, the enterprise, the 
al psed boty peat ely ye Bond Department make a careful analysis of your holdings 


Talk this subject over with us. You will find it quite 


Andin carrying on, have we sought 
to build for you a Bank broader in vision, big- 
ger in ideals, greater in purpose--progressive, 
alert, enterprising —equipped to serve you in 
fullest measure 


Sk First National Bank 


worth while 


UNION & PLANTERS 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Forward With Memphis—Since '69 


Madison Ave. at Front Street 


Founded with Vision > Built by Service | 
OTHER OFFICES 


Broadway— Locust —Olive 


SERVIC E North Memphis Savings Main Street South Side 


| 

» e | 
Franklin Savings } 
Main and Adams Main and Beale McLemore and Rayburn | 
J 


109 Madison 


RST IN SIZE AND IN 


FI 


The advantage of being first, from the American Riviera and light on a dark subject 


Fig. 1. 
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copies of the tax returns—a service 
that’s appreciated in view of the fact 
that the Treasury Department has the 
privilege of examining one’s federal re- 
turn within five years from date of filing. 


How accurate are your mailing lists? 
What plan do you have for adding 
fresh names? When you get a new 
customer or when a customer leaves 
you, do you make a note of it in your 
files? Many banks put in at big ex- 
pense a mailing department with com- 
plete equipment and then, for the lack 
of a little attention to the lists, allow 
it to become almost valueless. Central 
files, the result of a lot of original work, 
are often allowed to become too 
obsolete for use. And yet there is no 
more profitable source of new business. 
Deterioration of the file usually occurs 
where no department head is assigned 


to this particular work; hence it is 
allowed to drift. Another equally 
grave mistake is to maintain an efficient 
mailing department that is not actively 
used. How about your bank? 


/ Votuntary Trusts for Involuntary 
Events” is the rather intriguing head- 
line of an advertisement of the Fulton 
Trust Company of New York, adver- 
tising the creation of voluntary trusts 
for unforeseen financial situations. 


Tue banks and trust companies of 
Spokane, Wash., united in a full-page 
newspaper advertisement for a special 
Washington edition of the Spokesman- 
Review. The advertisement contained 
statistical matter concerning the re- 
sources of the “‘Inland Empire.” Re- 
garding it, Carl W. Art wrote me: 
*“We created the advertisement with 
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a double purpose: First, the banks 
desired to do their part and have their 
activity represented among the others 
in the edition, which is expected to 
have wide eastern circulation. Second, 
it seemed wise to broaden the message 
to one of civic pride, getting away as 
far as possible from the typically selfish 
advertisement that would have re- 
sulted from featuring banking alone. 

“The few comments we have already 
heard are favorable enough to en- 
courage us in the belief that this sort 
of bank advertising appeals to the rank 
and file throughout a community. All 
banks harp enough on the educational 
side of thrift, saving, etc. When they 
contribute their share toward educat- 
ing the community and outsiders along 
civic and industrial lines, the very un- 
selfishness of such a program brings 
good will and commendation.” 


In Troy, “They Cannot Start Too Soon” 


HRIFT is largely a matter of edu- 
cation and the sooner it is started, 
the more definite and timely will 
be the resulting benefits. 
Why then should not 
children be taught the ad- 
vantages of thrift along 
with their A B C’s? Finan- 
cial institutions throughout 
the country are 
coming to realize 
more and more the 
potential possibili- 
ties for unlimited 
service in this 
particular field 
and as a result 
many novel 
plans forts 
proper develop- 
ment are being 
promulgated. 
Among the 
first to put the 
theoryinto prac- 
tice was the 
Manufacturers 
National Bank 
of Troy. Ap- 
preciating the 
valueof planting 
the seed of thrift 
in the spring of life, its officers and di- 
rectors two years ago, established a de- 
partment exclusively for children where 
they can actually do their own bank- 
ing. The plan had been discussed long 
before that time, but it was not until 
the bank moved into its new home at 
Fourth and Grand Streets that the 
necessary space could be devoted to 
the proposition. 
When the new bank was thrown 
open to the public early in 1923, it con- 
tained among other features new to 


By JAMES L. CRONIN 


Manufacturers National Bank 
“LEOYs Nea 


Serene 


local and state bank- 
ing circles, a window 
built expressly for children with its 
counter low enough to accommodate 
the smallest. This window is in a cor- 
ner of the main banking chamber apart 
from the regular tellers’ cages and un- 
der the supervision of a woman who 
takes a sympathetic interest in the af- 
fairs of her youthful customers. Here 
the youngsters transact their business 
in exactly the same way as their big 
brothers and sisters, their daddies and 
mothers, and without interfering in the 
slightest with the regular routine of the 
bank. Their accounts are kept sepa- 
rately, as are their signature cards, and 
in every other respect handled as a 


separate and dis- 
tinct department 
of the bank. Any 
child who can 
write legibly is 
permitted to open 
an account and to 
make deposits and 
withdrawals with- 
out the aid or con- 
sent of grownups. 

Since the estab- 
lishment of the de- 
partment, approxi- 
matelyfivehundred 
accounts have been 
opened and this does not 
include the number of ac- 
counts that have previously 
been opened in the name of 
youngsters in the regular special in- 
terest department and subsequently 
transferred to the juvenile department. 
The number of juvenile depositors is 
steadily increasing and the children, 
are among the most enthusiastic 
boosters of the bank. It has been 
definitely ascertained that many new 
accounts have been brought to the 
bank through the agency of juvenile 
depositors whose relatives or friends 
had not previously patronized this 
particular institution. It has also been 
determined that the children’s accounts 
are relatively more permanent than 
those of grownups. 


ee 


T IS not alone in present material 

benefits to the bank, however, that 
the real value is measured by the bank’s 
management, but rather in the pos- 
sible effect it will undoubtedly have 
upon the future of banking in this 
country. 

The children in accordance with the 
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What is the depositor’s share in 
the prevention of check fraud? 


ERE is the answer recently 
given by the President of the 
American Bankers Association. 


“Forgeries, check alterations and 
the negotiation of bogus paper are 
primarily crimes of opportunity,” 
Mr. Knox said. ‘The criminal’s op- 
portunity arises from incautious 
practices by bank customers and 
bank people. We are aiming to. do 
away with such practices. A great 
proportion of loss is preventable. 
Greater attention to seemingly un- 
important details and strict adher- 


ence to rules against honoring checks 
for strangers without proper 
identification are imperative.” 


James E. Baum, Deputy Manager 
in charge of the Association’s pro- 
tective activities, stated that of the 
$100,000,000 annually lost through 
fraudulent check operations, it is 
estimated 99 per cent falls upon 
individuals and firms. He pointed 
out that the willingness, especially of 
hotels and merchants, to accept 
“scraps of paper’ from strangers 
and rely on insurance to avoid 


loss, is an act of contributory 
negligence. 


When the American Bankers As- 
sociation feels so strongly the need 
for increased vigilance on the part of 
depositors, it is certainly time for the 
business man to avail himself of the 
most complete method of check pro- 
tection in existence. The Todd 
Company, Protectograph Division, 
1186 University Ave. (Est. 1899) 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole Makers of the 
Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks 
and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


The Protecto- 
graph, it is esti- 
mated, elimi- 
nates at least 
one-third of all 
check frauds by 
preventing 
raised amounts. 
The _ Protecto- 
graph is made 
in a variety of 
standard mod- 
els, one for 
every type of 
business, priced 
from $37.50 up. 


* Todd Greenbac Checks, 
with their patented 
self-cancelling features, 
eliminate another one- 
third of possible 
check losses by pre- 
venting change of 
payee’s name, date 
and number and 
“counterfeiting.” Todd 
Greenbac Checks are 
designed for business 
and personal use. 
They are reasonable 
in price—even in small 
quantities. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


Standard For- 
gery Bonds 
cover the re- 
maining check- 
fraud possi- 
bilities, namely, 
forgery sof 
signature and 
forgery of en- 
dorsément. 
Qualified Todd 
users receive 
standard _poli- 
cies at the most 
advantageous 
discounts. 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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Failure Insurance for Corporati 


Would the rate of premiums be prohibitive? F 
every new business the actuaries could harc 
allow an expectation of seven years’ existence. TT 
is the average life of a business. 

Failures are too many. Danger of loss is too ne 
any business to permit Sharing the risk throu 
methods of insurance. 

Each business man must accept the hazards 
his own venture. He must write his own insurar 
against failure. 

He can minimize the risks of his business if 
will register with the Kardex Institute. 

The researches of its staff prove the methods 
which management can prevent waste and m 
takes—by which profits can be assured. Urge yc 
customers to register with the Kardex Institute a 
make full use of its Service. 


KARDEX INSTITUTE 


Kardex Institute is an organization of business special! 
for research and educational work on business manageme 
By endowment it is free from the necessity of financial retu 

The executive board of Kardex Institute, a $100,000 gr« 
of experts in business management, draws business ideas ¢ 
experiences from the entire world through the Kardex org 
ization of a thousand people. 

Monthly reports on business conditions and managem 
methods are published. Members of the Institute staff as 
those registered in the solution of individual business proble 

This is a service of the greatest value to the banker and 
customer. It is removing the causes of business failures. 17 
registration fee is the nominal sum of $10.00 yearly. 


KARDEX INSTITUTE 
Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research 
607 Kardex Building, 10 East 44th Street, New York City 
LONDON ; PARIS + BERLIN +, TORONTO 


INST 
Je 


© 1925 
The Karde| 
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The Bank Burglar 
at Close Range 


(Continued from page 21) 


It is interesting to 
note what this old-timer 
had to say about bank 
burglar alarms. It may 
prove profitable. 

“The worst shooting 
scrape I ever got into, 
which resulted in killing 
two of the biggest bank 
mob leaders, occurred in 
Missouri. We cut the 
telephone wires, spread 
our lookouts in every 
direction and then started 
shooting the vault. We 
had just got the soup 
in when we were sur- 
rounded by a mob of 
citizens armed withsawed 
off shot guns and auto- 
matics. We began shoot- 
ing first from down the 
street. The citizens were 
getting thicker. Bullets 
were whizzing every- 
where. I just barely got 
away with a plug in the 
arm. There were five of 
us in on the job; two 
were killed; two wounded and the 
fifth man,. the driver of the ma- 
chine, got away all right. We were 
not outshot but outguessed. That 
bank, instead of installing a big vault 
alarm over the front door, located a 
smaller gong in a nearby Greek res- 
taurant open all night. When we 
opened a back window to get into the 
bank, it rang. The Greek heard it, 
summoned a crowd—two cops hap- 
pened to be eating in the place at the 


A Complete 


PROMOTION plan with three 
A barrels —that, in brief, describes 

the Radio Thrift Club launched 
by the Denver National Bank early in 
the new year. Many hundreds of new 
accounts followed introduction of the 
plan. 

It was featured by a premium, sell- 
ing for $1.75 at retail, made available 
to Radio Thrift Club members under a 
most unusual co-operative arrangement 
with local stores. Finally, a series of 
broadcasted talks by prominent men, 
designed to inspire thrift in radio 
listeners, was associated with the plan. 

The preliminary announcement of 
the new idea was in big full-page ad- 
vertisements appearing in New Year’s 
editions of Denver newspapers. <A 
series of thrift talks over KOA, one of 
the biggest broadcasting stations in the 
nation, recently completed and dedi- 


branch of the Bank of Detroit. 


Armored watch-towers are being erected in every 


time —and they had us dead to rights.” 

The most important contribution 
contained in this criminal’s story 
clinches the argument for eternal vigi- 
lance applied to specific activities of 
the bank yegg. 

“One of the biggest discoveries you 
bank people ever made,” he explained, 
“‘was that you could get a line on 
where bank mobs obtain their torches 
and when they obtain them. The old 
‘soup’ cracksman is a thing of the past. 


The guard pulls the ladder up after him 
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Today the _ safe-burner 
takes the cracksman’s 
place. They have to have 
acetylene or oxygen 
torches. They must buy 
them or steal them. By 
keeping a check on acety- 
lene torches - purchased, 
you get a line on some 
ofthe mobs. The railroad 
detectives and road con- 
struction foremen give 
you a line on the torches 
that are stolen and gen- 
erally a torch is bought 
or stolen in the territory 
where the bank job is 
pulled off. By following 
up this information, you 
are led to the active 
bank mobs.” And that 
is precisely what police 
departments, the official 
bank detective agency 
and association §secre- 
taries are doing and it 
has well repaid the effort 
spent. It furnishes an 
advance line on bur- 
glary operations. It isa 
move toward thwarting 
the yegg. That’s why it 
is important. 

President Coolidge in his last address 
to Congress recommended the estab- 
lishment of a national and internation- 
al bureau for the exchange of informa- 
tion on eriminals. The best informed 
authorities on crime prevention agree 
that a bureau of that kind will do more 
to prevent crimes than any other single 
step in the history: of the country. 
Banks, which are hardest hit, will ap- 
preciate it most. They should be its 
most enthusiastic proponents. 


Radio Tie-up in Denver 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


cated at Denver, was announced and 
outlined. Names of speakers were 
given. Prominent men of Denver, 
some of them associated with the Den- 
ver National Bank and others better 
known for activities in connection with 
Mountain States industries, were listed. 
The helpfulness of these talks was em- 
phasized —they were something every 
one in the Denver territory should 
hear. 

Then, making a tie-up, the bank 
announced a plan whereby all could 
listen at little cost. The opening ad- 
vertisement did not give full details. 
Succeeding advertisements developed 
public interest in the free radio re- 
ceiver plan. Readers were told that 


by making a $5 deposit in the Denver 
National Bank, either by opening an 


account for that amount or adding it to 
an old account, they would be entitled 
to a free crystal radio receiver. 

When the customer opened the ac- 
count, he was handed an _ orange- 
colored, official-looking, radio receiver 
coupon. The reverse side gave the 
names of three prominent Denver retail 
stores. One of these was a department 
store, Daniels & Fisher, another a 
music store with a radio department, 
Knight-Campbell Music Company, 
and the third an electrical store, the 
Thor shop. The recipient could use his 
coupon at any one of the mentioned 
stores. 

On a circular given the depositor was 
pictured a well-known radio receiver 
retailing at $1.75. This price was not 
mentioned, however. Stating that the 
bank’s desire was to equip new people 
to hear radio, and it did not wish to 
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NLY an organization serving many hundreds of banks from coast 

to coast could possibly offer you such personnel, equipment and 
experience as does The Collins Service. It's the old story that the house 
doing the largest volume of business can always give the best value. 


The service rendered today is of the same fine quality that has given 
the name of “Collins” its standing during an honorable business career 
of nearly seventy years. Its stability is reflected in its commercial 
rating—the highest listed by Dun's and Bradstreet’s. It is housed in 
a five-story building covering a city block, the entire facilities of which 
are at the call of Collins clients whenever needed. 


The plans offered you are sane, workable and profitable because Collins 
employs the very best brains obtainable. The Collins Field, Research 
and Service Staffs are in constant and intimate contact with the problems 
of banks of every size, in every section of the country. They are continu- 
ously analyzing, testing and tabulating the results of their work. The 
data and experience accumulated over a period of years make the 
Collins Service the leading clearing house of the United States for bank 
business-building ideas, plans and direct-mail material. 


The investment required 1s within the reach of any bank. 
Whether your institution 1s large or small, write today 
for the absorbingly interesting portfolio. ‘““A Message from 
The Collins Service.” It points the way to larger profits. 


THE COLLINS SERVICE 


Thirty-one 


Service from the Largest 
_Business- Building Organization 


BEIEADELPEERIA 
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Outer Receiving Entrance Locked 


DO NOT ALLOW 


Night Watchman | 


' tional Radio Thrift Club whose name 


To Receive Deposits 


Thru Door 


IT’S DANGEROUS 
Install Our 


NIGHT DEPOSITORY 


(Patent applied for, No, 6441) 


e@hcun) TRE 


Outer Receiving Entrance Open 


Storekeepers, Theaters, Building 
Associations, Churches, will 


appreciate this service 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


The Bank Vault Inspection Co. 


Night Safe Specialists 
1824 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia 


Receiving Safe in Basement 


_ operation, costing $3.50 upward. 


(Continued trom page 30) 
distribute receivers to families already 
possessing equipment, the circular ex- 
plained that, to benefit from the offer, 
the recipient must buy for it, at any 
one of the named _ stores, complete 
equipment. Then he would have the 
radio receiver free. 

As the coupon explains this proviso 


_ in detail, it is a good idea to quote it in 
| full. 


It was countersigned at the bank, 
and there were blanks for the filling of 
the date and customer’s name. 

This was the coupon: 

“To any Dealer listed on the reverse 


_ of this Coupon: 


“You are hereby authorized to ac- 
cept this coupon in full payment for 
one Howe Crystal Radio Receiver, pro- 
vided the member of the Denver Na- 


appears below buys from you the bal- 
ance of the equipment required for 
It is 
understood that this equipment is to 
include all necessary wiring, insulators, 
connections, a single ear phone and a 
set of printed instructions for erection 
and operation and that the equipment 
when erected according to instructions 
and used in connection with the Howe 
Crystal Radio Receiver will give satis- 
factory reception to all licensed broad- 
casting within a radius of twenty-five 
miles. 

“In event the club member desires 
to purchase from you other, more ex- 
pensive equipment than this regular 


| set, you are authorized in such circum- 


stances to give said member one Howe 


| Crystal Radio Receiver free of charge. 


| Bank, was one of them. 


This Coupon must be presented within 
ten days from date.” 


BVIOUSLY, the retail stores did not 

make a profit on the transaction. 
However, they were glad to enter into 
the plan, because of the prospects on 
future business which were developed. 
As everyone acquainted with radio 
knows, crystal set users in a large per- 


_ centage of cases buy much more expen- 


sive sets after a short time. A taste of 


| radio joys sells them on radio enter- 


tainments, as, perhaps, they could have 
been sold in no other way. 
The educational talks over KOA, 


| which were a part of the plan, set a level 


never before reached in the Mountain 
States. The men chosen were not only 
known for their financial achievements, 
but in all cases were public speakers of 
ability. Naturally, Clark G. Mitchell, 
vice-president of the Denver National 
He is known 


| to a great many bankers for his plat- 


| form 


utterances. Another man was 
Karl Schuyler, a lawyer and capitalist 


| with a magnetic platform personality. 


Schuyler, this writer recalls, took as 
a sort of text for his talk the assertion 
of a great man of antiquity that, given 
the right position, he could move the 
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world. In modern times, Schuyler 
showed a man got “position” by ac- 
cumulating money. Clark Mitchell 
told of many human interest incidents 
in the relations of customers with 
bankers. One incident is remembered— 
that of a capitalist, a customer of the 
Denver National Bank, who, nego- 
tiating in the Wyoming oil field, needed 
a very large sum of money almost in- 
stantly in order to put over a deal. 
There was not time to secure funds in 
any ordinary way. Without them, the 
opportunity would be lost. In the 
emergency the capitalist wired the 
Denver National Bank. The bank 
knew the man, and absolutely without 
banking formalities, wired him the 
money. Coming down to Denver after 
the deal was over, the capitalist called 
at the bank and the usual formal ad- 
justment of matters was made. 

How a banker can assist a business 
man is a subject frequently treated in 
bank advertising in a general way. 
Clark Mitchell treated it in a specific 
way, with many anecdotes which made 
listening a pleasure from beginning to 
end. 

An astonishing number of new ac- 
counts was immediately produced by 
the free crystal radio set offered. And 
in addition, the bank extensively ad- 
vertised itself and thrift to an enormous 
radio audience. Of course, matter 
directly ‘advertising the Denver 
National Bankwasscrupulously avoided 
in all broadcast talks. 


Was It a Special Deposit? 
By M. L. HAYWARD 


: EK WANT to deposit our cash re- 

"" ceipts with you as they come in, 
then at the end of the week we'll give 
you a check for the full amount and 
transfer it to our regular deposit 
account in our regular bank,” the cor- 
poration suggested. 

“That’s satisfactory,” the? bank 
agreed, but there was no understand- 
ing that the money so deposited was to 
be kept separate and apart from the 
general funds of the bank. 

On a certain Friday the bank failed, 
with $10,000 on hand which had been 
deposited by the corporation in that 
week, and had not been transferred to 
the general deposit account. 

“We're entitled to the full amount as 
a special deposit,’ the corporation con- 
tended, sued in the Mississippi courts, 
and the Supreme Court of that state 
in a case reported in 75 Southern Re- 
porter, 57, ruled that the deposit was 
a general deposit, and that the cor- 
poration had to take “‘pot luck”? with 
the general creditors. 

“We think that these circumstances 
fail to fasten on the money deposited 
the distinctive feature of a special de- 
posit or bailment,’’ was the reasoning 
of the court. 
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Thirty-three 


ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


Profit 


Varied 


Only in the United States Census 
will you find more industries repre- 
sented than are included among the 
users of electricity, and of electrical 
products. 

Start with the homes of the nation 
which depend upon electric current 
year in and year out, through good 
times and bad, for their light, com- 
fort and convenience. 

Take next the factories, the rail- 
ways, the mines, the farms, and even 


The Electrical 
Market 


Conve- 
nience 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


Pleasure. 


arkets are Stable 


the movie theatres. Each represents 
a major field of human activity that is 
governed by its own particular set of 


economic forces and conditions. 


Electricity and electrical products 
are used for industrial purposes, for 
transportation, for comfort, health, 
amusement, and personal conven- 
ience. This diversification of users 
and uses gives stability and vigor to 
the electrical service industry through 
all phases of the business cycle. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghouse 


Westinghouse serves a widely diversified field: Westinghouse 
leads in the manufacture of motors, generators, and power 


equipment. 


other transportation agencies. 
plete line of household appliances. 


radio broadcasting. 


Westinghouse is electrifying railways, ships, and 
Westinghouse makes a com- 


Westinghouse instituted 
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A Business Building 
ells Saree 


Thrift Calendars 


Handsomely Printed in 4 Colors 


This beautiful Thrift Calendar is 
designed especially for your needs, 
Mr. Banker. It is a real work of art— 
a combination of beauty, quiet dignity 
and practical usefulness—a fitting 
representative of your business. 
Through the direct tie-up of its thrift 
appeal to saving in your bank it holds 
the good will of your regular patrons 
and brings you new customers. 


12 Monthly Thrift Messages 
Only One Mailing 


Each month shows a finely executed 
compelling picture and a short sermon 
on thrift. Your imprint is prominently 
displayed under each month’s picture. 
This provides your patrons with a 
monthly service at the small cost of 
only one mailing. 


Family Budget System 


On the back of the Calendar is outlined a 
practical home budget system—how to plan, 
establish and control it. Shows how much 
should be saved regardless of size of income 
and where to save the money—in your bank. 


Exclusive Rights 


The first bank in your city to place an order 
(subject to our acceptance) secures exclusive 
rights. Mail coupon for particulars. 


Free Sample — Mail Coupon 


Don’t place your order for 1926 Calendars 
until you have seen this beautiful piece of art 
work. Send coupon today and we will mail 
you one of the 1926 Thrift Calendars, with- 
out, of course, any obligation to you. 


Messenger Publishing Company, 
5932 Wentworth Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: Send me a copy of your 1926 
Thrift Calendars with price quotations. 


The Compound 


E don’t see why the writers of free 
verse take the trouble to think 
up all the words they use in their verses. 
It seems a shame to exercise so much 
ingenuity on words when they so sel- 
dom, mean anything after they get 
them down in print. Besides, it’s the 
appearance of the thing that counts. 
Why not take a good old-fashioned 
standard sentence —a sentence that has 
been used before, proved and tried and 
found efficient —and make a free verse 
out of that? 
Why, the following is as good a free 
verse as I have seen for some time: 


As the officers 

Of the company 

May be unable to identify 
Every depositor 

The company 

Will not be responsible 
For loss 

Sustained 

Where a depositor 
Has not given notice 
Of his 

Or her 

Book being stolen 

Or lost 

If such book 

Be paid in whole 

Or in part 

On presentation. 


Ever read that before? 


Telephone girl —“‘A gentleman to see 
you, sir.” 

Vice-president — ‘“‘What’s his name?” 

Telephone girl —‘‘Smith.”’ 

Vice-president —‘“‘Who is he?”’ 

Telephone girl —‘‘I said Mr. Smith.” 

Vice-president —‘‘No, no. I mean, 
who is he with?” 

Telephone girl —‘‘He isn’t with any- 
body. He’s by himself.” 


“Henry,” cried the cashier excitedly 
to his assistant, ‘‘call the locksmith, 
the police and the fire department at 
once. Jim went and closed the time 


vault on the chairman’s wife’s poodle 
dog!’’ 


“The trouble with the country today 
is the high cost of distribution,’ said 
the banker at the country club, think- 
ing about the fact that his bootlegger’s 
price had just gone up a dollar a quart. 


One of Those Embarrassing Moments 


His girl’s father (to Willie, who has 
been a messenger boy for three weeks) 


““Young man, you are a banker and you 
have been telling us how toruna bank. 
I wish you would straighten me out 
on this: Lem Hawkins bought a piece 
of property from me on a land contract 
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Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


and he has defaulted on his payments, 
and just as I was going to sue for re- 
covery of the property I find that there 
is a cloud on the title. What am I go- 
ing to do?” 


It is a wise banker who knows his 
own night watchman. 


“Here, Charlie,’ said the vice- 
president, “you take care of this woman 
who is waiting to see me, will you 
please? She has just inherited some 
money and I think she wants some in- 
vestment advice. Don’t let her specu- 
late. Sell her bonds if you can. I 
would like to wait and talk to her my- 
self, but I’ve just got to run over to my 
broker’s before 3:00 o’clock and see 
how the board looks.” 


Cheer up! If you ever get tired of 
your job, think about the fellow who 
has to stand just inside the entrance to 
a big building on rainy days and wipe 
up the mud as fast as it is tracked in. 


“No, I don’t want one of your toy 
banks,” said the lady decidedly. ‘““You 
have to come clear down to the bank to 
get them open. . Haven’t you got one of 
those nice, easy kind that you can 
smash with a hammer?”’ 


Don’ts for Bank Employees 


Heavy depositors should not be 
allowed to sit on plate glass tops of 
vice-presidents’ desks. 

Office boys should not carve their 
initials in the directors’ table. 

Stenographers should never hide 
chocolate candy behind the radiators. 

Tellers should never put more than 
four sticks of gum in their mouths at 
the same time. 

Girl filing clerks should never use 
cancelled checks for curl papers. 

Guards should not sit on the lobby 
floor while customers are in the bank. 
It appears indolent. 

Messenger boys should not shoot 
craps in the president’s office. It 
might annoy him. 

Night watchmen should sleep be- 
hind the boilers. It looks bad if they 
sleep out in front where visitors can see 
them. 

Bookkeepers should not use the ma- 
chine that cuts the stubs off ledger 
sheets, for trimming their nails. It 
isn’t delicate. 


Bank vice-president (approaching 
the Pearly Gate)—“‘How much are 
halos?” 


St. Peter—‘“‘Three prayers and 
fifteen remorses.”’ 
Bank vice-president, “Well —isn’t 
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TELLER TO BOOKKEEPER COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


AS SHOWN eee A RECORD LIKE THIS—AT BOTH STATIONS 


= (ALWAYS TWO STATIONS CONCERNED) 


Thirty-five 


Ne a as 


note 
‘TELLER writing to the Book- ance covers 


keeper for a Depositor’s Note 
“‘Balance’’—as he writes, 
his inquiry is being repro- 


duced on Telautograph in eve 
bookkeeping Department. f2cll 


melier asks if bal 
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BOOKKEEPER 

replying showing 
balance at the mo- 
ment inquiry is re- 
ceived. 


PI 
Receiving Teller replies: ol, 


(This station costs 
28c per day.) 
Certification Clerk or Paying Teller to 


Bookkeeper for check certification 


Bookkeeper replies 


O.K ts2o0 a4 


ran me eh or Pass se age to Bookkeeper 
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vs 


Depositor 


INSTANTANEOUS ! 

SILENT ! 

ALWAYS SECRET ! 
Reply Bives information for 


ELIMINATES 46834 $9 


Embarrassment of Depositors—Because it is Secret! La bea andd 4 phar dope a Soke ate a 
Misunderstanding Names and Amounts Involved ! 

Shifted Responsibility When the Human Element Errs ! 3} Vor soeere vents KO 
Delays Now Occurring When Lines Form Before Cages ! 2 3 Fly 22 


Coase 
ADDS TO Bookkeeper replies 

The Bank’s Good-Will— Helps to Secure New Accounts! CRAG ? is xo 

Teller’s Opportunities to Cultivate Depositor’s Good-Will! 

Bank’s Assets by Eliminating All Involuntary Overdrafts! 


7B 


' HUNDREDS OF BANKS HAVE USED TELAUTOGRAPHS FOR VERY MANY YEARS!! 
SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET—OUR BANK ENGINEER—OR BOTH—NO OBLIGATION—EVER! 


TELAUTOGRAPH [°""sivcz io: “°] CORPORATION 
General Offices and Factory —438-448 West 37th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Branches in 38 Cities ad ot ad Service in 155 Cities 
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A Sentinel that 
hasn’t slept in 
over 50 years 


Alwayson guard, 
ready to give the 
alarm the instant 
an attempt is made 
to defraud. 

A sentinel that 
hasn’t slept in over 


50 years. 

That’s National 
Safety Paper—the 
paper that protects 


checks against 
fraudulent altera- 
tion. Any change 
made by chemi- 
cals, eraser, or 
knife is instantly 
exposed by an ac- 
cusing white spot. 
Is this sentinel 
working for you? 
Ask your - sta- 
tioner, printer or 
lithographer. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 
National Safety Paper is also made 


in Canada by George La Monte 
&¥ Son, Lid., Toronto 
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there some way that I can get one at 
wholesale price?” 


First fly —**‘Spring is here — wake up.” 

Second fly—‘“I know it, but I am 
afraid to buzz or I’ll be swatted.”’ 

First fly—““Don’t you know we 
needn’t be afraid? We live in a bank 


display window!” 


Workman —‘“‘Why do you close the 
bank at 12:00 o’clock on Saturday?” 

Cashier (confidentially) — ‘Well, you 
see if we didn’t close up at 12:00 o’clock 
we would be besieged by fellows like 
you trying to open worthless checking 
accounts that we didn’t want.” 


We can’t refrain from giving you a 
sample of what some banks’ business- 
getting letters sound like: 


“Mr. John J. Mossbank, 
23 Graveyard Avenue, 
City. 
Dear Sir: 

We note with sorrow that you have lately 
seen fit to withdraw the major portion of 
your funds on deposit with us, having taken 
$8.00 out of the bank and leaving only $2.00 
on deposit. 

Perhaps there was something the matter. 
Maybe one of our guards insulted you. 
Possibly one of our tellers refused to speak 
to you when you came in. Perhaps one of 
our vice-presidents displeased you, or may- 
be you were dissatisfied with the entire con- 
duct of the institution. 

Please tell us the facts of your particular 
case. We are always glad to know what it 
is that makes our customers withdraw their 
funds. 

You may rest assured that we do every- 
thing in our power to treat our customers as 
they deserve to be treated, and give your 
account the consideration which it merits. 

Mournfully yours, 
The Sincerely Hope & Trust Co.” 


“What’s the matter?’ asked the 
president, “‘Isn’t Jones tactful enough 
in trying to procure new business?” 

“Tactful!’’ snorted the cashier. 
“Jones trying to exercise tact is about 
like a man trying to crochet Irish lace 
with crowbars!”’ 


Having the Last Word 


“ABOUT two years ago old Joseph 
Estabrooks made his will, leaving 
practically all of his money to his 
nephew Edwin with the exception of a 
small legacy to the Baptist Church, 
and appointed our trust company the 
executor,’ the trust officer explained. 
“That doesn’t sound very compli- 
cated,”’ the president objected. 

“Yes, but Estabrooks was certainly 
an odd individual, and—”’ 

“He was certainly that—most ec- 
centric man I ever knew.”’ 

“And it is that very thing that’s 
giving rise to the trouble,” the trust 
officer continued. ‘‘Estabrooks was 
bad friends with his brother-in-law, 
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John Adams, and they hadn’t been on 
speaking terms for years.”’ 

“Did you ever hear what they fell 
out about?’ the president demanded. 

‘“‘No—they were bad friends when I 
came here.” . 

““Adams was the postmaster, and 
Estabrooks went in one morning to 
mail a letter,” the president explained. 
‘Adams was as odd as Estabrooks in a 
way, and insisted on doing everything 
right up to the letter of the law. Esta- 
brooks handed in his letter, with two 
cents, Adams put it on the scales, and 
it didn’t weigh quite enough to call for 
more than two cents, but after he put 
the stamp on he weighed it again, when 
it was a little over the legal limit.” 

“Then, I. suppose he made Esta- 
brooks pay another cent, they had a 
big row, and never spoke afterwards?” 

“That’s the idea, and Adams would 
not even go to the funeral.” 

‘‘Now I understand the clause in the 
will that’s making all the trouble.” 

“It'd be just like Estabrooks to have 
the last word, and give Adams a slap 
in the will,’’ the president said. 

“He slapped him with a vengeance, 
for he put a clause in the will saying 
that Adams had stolen one cent from 
him, and that he left him one cent more 
by the will, which would enable him to 
mail a letter to Washington resigning 
his job.” 

“That’s Estabrooks all over,” the 
president laughed. 

“And Adams came in this morning, 
and threatens to sue the estate for 
damages for libel.”’ 

“That would be just like Adams, too. 
but how far will he get in a suit against 
us?” the president demanded. ‘There 
is an old legal rule that personal action 
dies with the person, so how can he sue 
after Estabrooks is dead?” 

“T’ve put that same point up to him, 
but he says his lawyer says that that’s 
the general rule, but that it doesn’t 
apply to a case like this, where the per- 
sonal action does not arise until after 
the death,” the trust officer explained. 

And the old postmaster was right, as 
the Tennessee Supreme Court in a case 
reported in 162, Southwestern Reporter 
084, has ruled that a party libelled in a 
will may collect damages from the 
executor of the estate after the death of 
the testator and the probate of the will. 

“By the grace of the law a man is 
allowed to control the disposition of 
property after his death and to do 
many other things by will. He is thus 
allowed to project his individuality, 
his grasp, and his desires, beyond the 
grave, and make them effective. If by 
will he breaches his contract, his execu- 
tor and his estate are made to respond. 
If by will he commits a tort there seems 
to be no good reason why his executor 
and his estate should not likewise be 
held accountable,”’ said the Tennessee 
Supreme Court. 
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Citizens 
Savings Bank 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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Control Daylight | 
Eliminate Glave ! 


CYou can do this with modern window equipment. “Western Fete LARD lighe Tic och tok 
Uenetian Blinds control the intensity of daylight, eliminate  Desk—via Western Venetian Blinds. 


glare, distribute daylight evenly over a large area, and control 
ventilation. They replace both awnings and shades, present a more 
handsome, uniform appearance, and are more convenient, practical 
and economical. 

. .. Over 3000 Banks, including Federal Reserve Banks in fourteen 


cities, now use them. Mail the coupon for illustrated catalog show- 
ing installations of ‘Western Cenetian Blinds in modern banks 


throughout America. 
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Real Account 
Getters 


The Bankers, Jr. 


New Enough to be different 
in design and purpose, Yet 
old enough to have proven 


Originators and Manufacturers of 


BANK 


Advertising 


in all its ramifications 


Metal Signs of Interest Tables 
School Savings Blotters 
Interest Table Blotters 

Monthly Folders 


Write for Samples 


BANKERS THRIFT 
CORPORATION 


Bankers Thrift Building 


2240 No. Racine Ave. - CHICAGO,ILL. 
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With Heart and Soul in Savings 
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account. So is the routine deposit of 
the obscure fellow in line at the teller’s 
window, waiting to bank his dollar or 
two to finance his private dream. It 
may be a girl, a business of his own, a 
vacation in Europe, a college educa- 
tion —it’s his dream, and he will re- 
spond now tosympathy and always look 
back to the institution that helped him. 

In advertising, Mr. Hennessy has 
done many clever things, but the most 
characteristic and successful was his 
launching of a little monthly journal 
for members, the Franklin News in 
November, 1923. Up to that time, 
practically every form of advertising 
used had been directed to securing new 
members. This little eight-page news- 
paper, measuring 9 x 6 inches, is 
designed to keep them, making the Soci- 
ety a family as well as an institution. 
And it has been most effective. Many 
a magazine editor would envy the 
reader-mail received by the editor of 
the Franklin News. 

In each issue there are regular fea- 
tures. Always an article about some 
member of the Society, with his or her 
portrait, telling briefly how member- 
ship began, and what it has done. The 
Society has dozens of successful jour- 
nalists in its membership, a volunteer 
following of unpaid contributors whose 
value will readily be appreciated by 
anybody who ever had to get out a 
‘“‘house organ.” 

There is also an article every month 
about some member of the Franklin 
organization, under the heading 
“These are Your Servants.” 

What more natural, when the first 
number of this little family newspaper 
was in preparation, than inviting the 
president of the Society to lead off with 
his personal story? But he dodged the 
issue, and suggested that they begin at 
the other end of the organization, tell- 
ing the story of “Scotty” the office 
boy, which was accordingly done. 


VERY issue of the Franklin News 
contains a column of wisdom from 
Ben Franklin’s writings, a column of 
nonsense, a column of optimistic senti- 
ment, and similar features, together 
with letters from members, figures of 
growth, suggestions for financing and 
building homes, and*“‘thrift’’ material 
that is human because it comes out of 
the lives of real people. There is also 
a question-and-answer column dealing 
with financial matters. The paper has 
a circulation of nearly 30,000 copies a 
month, and costs $700 a month for 
everything —typesetting, engrav- 
ing, printing, paper, envelopes, ad- 
dressing and one cent postage, slightly 

more than two cents a copy. 
I know of nothing more efficient 


than the Society’s ‘‘mail order’ depart- 
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ment. Many savings institution of- 
ficers are now alive to the possibilities 
of mail deposits, but a great many 
more are not. 

It began about fifteen years ago, 
when the new subway and suburban 
developments decentralized the old 
downtown section of New York. Both 
depositing and borrowing members 
were moving too far away to come to 
the office. More and more business 
was being done by mail. Whereupon, 
one of the junior officers was sent on a 
tour of the country, picking up good 
suggestions wherever he found them, 
among others, new ideas for developing 
mail business. 

First, the old deposit book was cut 
down in size to fit a No. 6 envelope, 
5144 x 31% inches, and reduced in 
weight so it could be mailed with 
checks or currency for a two-cent 
stamp. The deposit slip was also cut | 
down to 4 x 234 inches; and punched 
with a hole for filing. Deposit slips 
are kept for at least ten years, to ad- | 
just disputes that may arise. 
smaller slip saves more than 50 per | 
cent of the filing space formerly re- | 
quired. 


eee chief handicap of mail savings | 
business is the depositor’s fear that | 
his pass book will be lost in the mail, and | 
with it his money. This wrong notion 
is overcome with a slip stating that, in 
the event of loss, theft or destruction, 
a duplicate pass book can be obtained | 
without trouble. | 

It is a rule that on the same day a_ 
remittance is received the pass book, | 
duly credited, must be mailed back, so | 
that this kind of deposit or mortgage | 
payment is as quick as it is easy. The | 
money mail department has steadily 
grown until it now occupies all the 
time of one woman clerk “and she is 
one of the fastest workers I ever saw, 
like chain lightning,’ Mr. Hennessy 
says. Mail transactions vary, running 
as high as 300 to 400 letters daily, 
down to 150 or less. The day of the 
month has a good deal to do with it, 
there being a rush before the tenth 
each month to take advantage of in- 
terest. This is to some extent true of 
dividend periods in January and July, 
when the proceeds of stock owned by 
employees of corporations are depos- 
ited, along with coupons from small 
bondholders. The largest number of 
mail deposits and payments are by 
personal check, indicating a_ highly 
desirable kind of business with people 
who might not visit a savings institu- 
tion personally. Next come money 
orders, and third currency, which is 
negligible. There is a small proportion 
of bond coupons, and these some- 
times give trouble when returned for 
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: 


Smart Fisher Body 
streamline design 


Duco Finish 


in sage green and black 


Polished Radiator 


of non-rusting airplane 
metal 


Fisher V-V Windshield 


full vision and ventilation 


Modern Chassis Design 
typical of high-priced cars 


Disc Clutch 


requiring no lubrication 


Long Semi-elliptic Springs 
of chrome vanadium steel 


Powerful Economical Motor 


Balloon Tires and Disc 


Wheels 


This Coupe has the complete 
equipment and fine finish of high 
priced cars—but sells at only 


$715 


f.o.b. Flint, Mich. 


To offer so great a value is pos- 
sible only because of General 
Motors’ enormous purchasing 
power and Chevrolet’s great vol- 
ume production. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Roadster - $525 Commercial 

Touring - 525 Chassis - $425 

Coach - - 735 Express Truck 

Sedan - - 825 Chassis - 550 
All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 
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The heart of Financial Chicago 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


INVESTED CAPITAL TOTAL RESOURCES 
OVER 60 MILLIONS OVER 550 MILLIONS 
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THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 38) 


certificates, as a result of the confusion © 
caused by tax laws, but practically 
everything that may go wrong with a 
bond coupon has been listed on a form, 
and this is checked and sent to the 
member, making it unnecessary to write 
a letter. Nothing is ever charged for 
postage, and where members send a 
self-addressed stamped envelope in 
transacting mail business, it is returned, 
the Society paying the postage to in- 
dicate that it is glad to do business 
this way. 

The greater number of members who 
do business by mail are suburbanites, 
some of whom have opened accounts 
personally, and moved too far for the 
transaction of counter business, while | 


| others are suburbanites who have be- 


come members to obtain building 
funds, and beginning with mortgage 
payments by mail, open deposit ac- 
counts for themselves or children. The 
Society gives particular attention to 
transactions with members who have 
moved considerable distances or gone 
abroad on business. It has members 
who regularly send deposits from Mex- 
ico, South America, Cuba, France and 
other countries. In one case, a news- 
paper man going abroad, and including 
Russia in his travels, made arrange- 
ments to have money cabled him upon 
request wherever he might be, leaving 
signed withdrawal forms for the pur- 
pose. 


EWSPAPER advertising is difficult, 
not only because the modest appro- 
priation will buy only small space at the 
high New York rates, but because so | 
much of the circulation of the metro- | 
politan papers—fully 40 per cent —is | 
outside the society’s territory. While | 
the money mail department keeps 
accounts active, practically all new 
ones are opened personally. For this 
reason the most successful advertising 
is the kind that reaches people close at 
hand. Two small windows facing on 
Park Row are among the best adver- 
tising mediums Mr. Hennessy has ever 
found. There is always a crowd in 
front of them, looking at the “thrift 
display’? which is changed weekly. 
Mr. Hennessy plans these displays, 
each of which has a striking idea, and 
as they are not copyrighted or patented, 
any other thrift institution is free to 
use them. Here are some of the ideas: 
Four specimens of money were ex- 
hibited. First, a $50 Continental note, 
about which a placard said, ‘“‘Here is 
some of the earliest American money, 
paper currency issued by the Conti- 
nental Congress. This money depreci- 
ated so fast during the Revolutionary 
War that people came to express their 
idea of anything of little value by say- 
ing it was ‘not worth a Continental.’”’ 
Second, a German _ 5,000,000-mark 
note with the legend ‘‘Worth, when a 
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mark equaled 247, $1,200,000. Now 
worth ‘about $3.” Third, a Russian 
1,000,000 - ruble note —‘‘A ruble used 
to be worth 51 cents, and then this was 
worth $510,000; now worth 25 cents; 
soon it will be not ‘worth a Continen- 
tal.” Fourth, an American dollar 
bill—‘‘Good here and elsewhere in 
the world at its face value in gold; 
when you save these they never grow 
less.”” 


GOOD many of these window dis- 

plays emphasize the foolishness of 
get-rich-quick investments, reminding 
the passer-by of Mark Twain’s saying 
that ‘““There are two times when a man 
should not speculate—when he can 
afford it, and when he can’t.” 

Mr. Hennessy has a very strong be- 
lief in the building-and-loan associa- 
tion as an institution performing a 
distinct service of its own. He also 
believes that it should keep in its 
own particular field, and not encroach 
upon other thrift institutions. As 
each state regulates these institutions 
in its own way, they differ in various 
states. The New York law keeps them 
closely in their own field. The Frank- 
lin Society, for example, is permitted 
to lend in a radius of thirty-five miles, 
and can accept mortgages in New 
Jersey and Connecticut within this 
circle. But it must lend on first mort- 
gages only, and actually restrict loans 
to members, upon one-family and two- 
family houses only, and more than 90 
per cent of its borrowers live in the 
actual mortgaged houses. Elsewhere, 
some building-and-loan associations 
have greater leeway in lending, taking 
large mortgages upon apartment 
houses and commercial buildings. 
They can also offer a shade higher 
interest than savings banks, and vir- 
tually become competitors of the lat- 
ter, growing into large depository 
institutions with few actual members. 
They are, therefore, not really build- 
ing-and-loan associations, and Mr. 
Hennessy believes that such perver- 
sions of the basic building-and-loan 
principle are harmful. It was with this 
belief that he recently opposed vigor- 
ously a proposal to alter the New York 
law removing the limit upon individual 
deposits. 


A Record of Checks 
Charged 


SS SEVING a farming community, 

the H. C. McLacklin & Company 
State Bank of Petersburg, Michigan, 
has found that it pays to give unusual 
service. It keeps a record of the payee 
and the maker of every check it 
charges against an account. In this 
way, it can answer the questions of its 
farmer customers who frequently mis- 
place the cancelled vouchers that have 
been returned to them. 


Increase 


Your Savings Business 


By offering the use of the Nutry & Cook 
Book Savings Bank. 


The Book Savings Bank is a real home 
bank. It insures a positive means of 
bringing savers into your bank, keeping 
them in contact with you and building 
up profitable savings accounts. 


Write now for full information and prices 


NUTRY & COOK MFG. CO. 


201 COOK STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Your Name 
Here ~\ 


A constant reminder, the 
best ad you can have! 


Autopoint’s 
3 Outstanding 
Exclusive 
Features 


1 The famous “neu- 
tral zone’’—an ex- 
clusive patent. When 
the lead is exhausted, 
the feeding mechanism 
goes into neutral—it 
cannot “jam.” This is 
what breaks ordinary 
mechanical pencils. 


zs Bakelite barrel— 
an unchanging, 
onyx-like light-weight 
material—cannot dent, 
split or tarnish. Most 
beautiful substance 
used for pencils. 


3 Simplest, smooth- 

est working mech- 
anism. Nothing com- 
plicated to go wrong— 
only two moving parts 


Forty-one 


1925 MODEL 


Made of Bakelite 


Here 


Is the New Way 


Business men are building businesses 


Pee high a value can- 
not be placed on 
good-will advertising—the 
constant reminder of your 
company, day after day, 
with the people you do 
business with—whose busi- 
ness you seek. 


Today manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers— 
business men everywhere 
—have turned to a new 
way to do this important 
job. They have tried 
other methods which were 
only fairly successful— 
then they have tried this 
new way and seen amaz- 
ing results. 


This new way is the 
Autopoint Pencil—1925 
model—stamped with your 
company’s name. It is a 
perfect gift. Everyone who 
tries it remarks instantly 


on its features: its smooth- 
er writing, its better bal- 
ance, its lightness. 


Autopoint’s mechanism 
is the simplest made. It 
cannot jam, break or go 
wrong. Hence thousands 
who use it for advertising 
purposes call it “the finest 
pencil in the world.” 


* * * 


Today find out more 
about Autopoint. Mail 
us the coupon for prices, 
descriptions of various 
qualities, our attractive 
competitive prices. You 
owe jt to yourself at least 
to learn of its new sales- 
possibilities. There is no 
obligation. We won't send 
a salesman if you prefer. 


But mail that coupon 
now—TODAY. 


Pencil, 1925 model, and prices, your business-building gift 
proposition, and full information. I attach business card 


or letterhead. 


Without obligation, please rush sample of Autopoint | 
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McBee Systems, Athens, Ohio Form 759 


OLD BALANCE CHECKS IN DETAIL 


BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARD &® 


IN ACCOUNT WITH 


INT INTEREST THE LANCASTER NATIONAL BANK 


COL.—COLLECTION 
RET —RETURN LANCASTER, OHIO 


Names=.-.== 


Address eee 


Statement of your Account to 


MCBEE SYSTEMS. ATHENS. OHIO-FORM-H-2474 | 


DATE CHECKS IN DETAIL DATE DEPOSITS 


Name 


Address 


2 ALCS AAR AS RS NTH TRC 


MC BEE SYSTEMS ATHENS, OHIO FOQM 657 


‘ aed Svcs etches Ear piled lato 


to Account’ The Huntington National Bank 
Columbus, Ohio 


CHECKS 
LISTED IN THE ORDER OF PAYMENT. READ ACROSS 


OLD BALANCE DEPOSITS 


BALANCE FORWARD 
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MBCLEARING*:HoUSE Forty-three 


Forms to Fit 
Your Needs 


HERE are many reasons why Mc Bee 
can supply you to advantage. 


All standard forms are kept in stock at 
quantity prices. 


Special forms will be supplied. We invite 
you to submit samples of your forms and let 
us quote you prices. 


Mc Bee paper stock, printing, ruling and cut- 
ting, show the fine character of Mc Bee forms. 


Mc Bee Binders, card filing systems, filing 
devices and steel furniture are other items in 
our complete record-keeping lines. 


Write for the booklet, ‘‘What Mc Bee Means 
To You,’’ which tells the story of Mc Bee’s 
Srowth to national leadership and demonstrates 
how well able the institution is to serve you. 


THE Mc BEE BINDER COMPANY 
ATHENS, OHIO 


Offices in Principal Cities 
FACTORIES: ATHENS, O. ST. LOUIS, MO. SUSSEX, N. J. 


Be The MS BEE 


BINDER 
COMPANY 
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You may think all pencils are alike—but 
write 100 words with SEMLHEX and any 
other pencil. You'll get the difference in- 
stantly. so oe 
SEMLHEX is incomparable — smooth, . 

long lasting lead, a round corner pencil 
that’s comfortable to use—and the price 1s. 
only a nickel at your stationer’s. 


Send 10c for a trial set of three. 
pencils including SEMI-HEX 


GENERAL PENCIL. COMPANY 
Jersey City New Jersey 
- Me ACHES ee 


PLve Reasons Why— 


You should insist on Burroughs non-lint adding machine paper: 


Strong enough to withstand tension required for feeding in machine 
Hard, smooth surface insures a clear impression 


Free from dust and paper lint 


Tightly wound rolls insure uniform paper feed 
Glazed finish does not absorb excessive ribbon ink 


You can get it from the nearest Burroughs agency or, 
if you wish, you can order direct from the factory 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
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When the Depositor Owes 
the Bank 


(Continued from page 16) 


exists in the case of unmatured debts 
due to the bank. 

“The principle is well settled that 
the deposits and notes of the same per- 
son in an insolvent bank can be setoff 
against each other, even before the 
maturity of the notes in the hands of 
the bank,” says one state court in a 
case on the point, a rule that has been 
approved by the Illinois, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsy]- 
vania and Wisconsin courts. 


When the Deposit 1s Due 


From what has been said it follows 
that if the note in favor of the bank and 
the deposit in favor of the customer 
are both due, then the right of setoff is 
undisputed, but, suppose that the note 
is due but the deposit is not. 

On this point—although there are 
decisions the other way, the weight 
of court authority favors the right of 
setoff. 

“We are convinced that any equi- 
table setoff which the debtor of an in- 
solvent bank has at the time the bank 
stops payment is not altered or af- 
fected by the assignment,” says the 
Minnesota Supreme Court in a case on 
the point. 


When the Bank Holds Security 


When the bank holds collateral se- 
curity for the depositor’s note, another 
interesting problem is presented. 

‘‘What if the bank wasn’t insolvent, 
and tried to apply your deposit to your 
debt?’’ the receiver suggests. 

“T’d say it couldn’t, because it had 
security for the debt outside of my 
note,”’ the depositor says. 

“Well, then, by the same argument, 
you can’t apply your deposit to the 
debt, now that the bank’s insolvent,” 
the receiver retorts. 

In a recent Massachusetts case 
where the depositor’s debt to the bank 
was secured by a mortgage, the courts 
upheld the receiver’s contention. 

“The bank lent the money in reli- 
ance, not on the depositor’s general 
deposit, but on the mortgage on his 
real estate,’ said the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court. ‘““The debt was a 
second one, and now if the depositor’s 
setoff were allowed, he would be paid 
in full and be given a preference over 
the other creditors of the insolvent 
bank.” 
; Trustee Depositors 


So far we have been dealing with 
individual depositors who deposit their 
own funds in their own names, but 
what about a depositor who holds 
money in trust for X, deposits it in his 
own name, and then claims the right of 
offset on the insolvency of the bank? 
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**The debt to the bank is your own — 
the money deposited is X’s, and the rule 
don’t apply,” the receiver contends. 

“Yes, but if I can’t get that money 
out of your insolvent institution I’m 
personally liable to X, and that gives 
me the right of setoff,’’ the depositor 
retorts, and the weight of authority is 
with him. 

“Tested by this rule, we think that 
the demands of the bank and of the 
depositor were mutual demands, and 
that the assignee of the insolvent bank 
having sued the depositor for the col- 
lection of the debt due to the insolvent 
estate, the depositor may set off the 
debt due him from the insolvent estate 
and account for the balance only. In 
other words, we think it fairly inferable 
that the language of the paragraph of 
the answer just referred to was merely 
descriptive of the person of the depos- 


itor, and did not alter the right of the | 


depositor to have mutual claims that 
are due the bank and himself set off 
against each other. This view is 
strengthened by the averment that-the 
depositor is personally liable for the 
amount so deposited by him,” says the 
Arkansas Supreme Court in a recent 
case on the point. 


When the Bank Has Two Departments 


Now, take the case where a bank or 
trust company has a savings and a 
commercial department, a depositor 
deposits money in the commercial de- 
partment, and borrows money from the 
savings department, the bank fails and 
the depositor attempts to apply the 
rule of offset. 

On this point the Massachusetts 
courts have ruled that the offset cannot 
be allowed. In Connecticut the de- 
positor has the law in his favor. 

“The plain and paramount purpose 
of the Massachusetts statute is to pro- 
tect as far as practicable, depositors in 
the savings departments of trust com- 
panies, many of whom may be poor 
people with small resources, against the 
risks of commercial banking,”’ says the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court. 


Savings Bank 


Does the rule of setoff apply to sav- 
ings banks? 

On this point the law is not clear, 
but there are Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire and New Jersey decisions denying 
the right of setoff, while in one state at 
least (Florida), the right has been up- 
held by the courts. 


National Banks 


Does the rule apply to national 
banks? 

On this point the United States Su- 
preme Court has ruled that there is no 
valid reason why the rule of setoff 
should not apply to national banks, a 
principle affirmed in the case of Scott 
vs Armstrong, 146 U.S. 499. 


Forty-fice 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC TELLER CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ghe 
UTO-TELLE, 


410 Broapway Soar 215. Fourtu Avenur 
Unica, N-Y. pes New York, NW. 


An Open Letter 


To Bankers Everywhere 


We have just completed two carefully 
prepared statements on the whole question of 
Automatic Banking in Industry and in the 
Schools. 

As the edition of each is limited, 
we want to place them among those of you most 
actively engaged and interested in School and 


Industrial Savings Plans. 


If you are one of these, we shall be 
very glad to send you a copy of 3ither or both 


upon request, 


Yours truly 


ees) Get Our Special Catalog 
"This Bank © i oon Signs for Banks 
WILL NOT BE OPEN : It contains illustrations, descrip- 
ae eee ‘ “ i@e; tions and prices of all sizes and 
ih ma) styl f si for banks. Clark 
r T HURSDAY, NOV. e4tH ' ' Glatpenble Siena aie erthe highest 
a eee RS i, quality and befitting to the finest of 
THANKSGIVING Day = appointments. They are easy to 


: } change. Write for the catalog 
LEGAL Hovipay today. It’s yours for the asking. 
re ae aaumeem| RK. W. CLARK MFG. CO. 


1774 W. Wilson Ave. Chicago, III. 
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The Balance Sheet 


that shows why 
Proudfits mean Profits 


Old Style The Proudfit Way 
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PROUDFIT LOOSE LEAF CO. 


17 Logan Street ~ - Grand Rapids, Mich. 


To Investigate the 


PERATION 
GEGISTER 


SYSTEM 


_ It will increase your Bank’s efficiency to the point of eliminating 95% of all errors, 
which all accountants agree are due to copying. 


Will save three-fifths of the time consumed in registering notes and loans in the old- 
fashioned way. 


Together with speed, accuracy and simplicity the ONE OPERATION NOTE REG- 
ISTER SYSTEM excels all other methods of handling your note and loan business. 


One typewritten operation and all necessary records are accurately provided. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE TODAY 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS COMPANY 


“Good Things for Banks” LANCASTER, PA. 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: BUSINESS SYSTEMS, LTD., TORONTO 
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The Return to Gold in 
England 


(Continued from page 7) 


and the purchasing power of gold de- 
creases accordingly. 

The world’s gold output today is 
around $400,000,000 annually, which, 
taken together with the huge stock of 
around $1,500,000,000 over legal re- 
quirements held by the Federal Re- 


| serve banks, certainly supplies a seem- 


ingly adequate basis for any credit 
likely to be needed in the next few 
years. It was Mr. McKenna’s argu- 
ment, and it is hard to controvert it, 
that under these conditions gold would 
flow naturally to England without the 
aid of high money rates, and that with 
a gradually increasing gold stock in the 
Bank of England, British trade would 
have at its command all the credit it 
requires, prices would be stabilized at 
somewhere around the present level, 
and British manufacturers and traders 
would soon regain for themselves the 
position lost because of the war and the 
chaotic conditions of the years im- 


| mediately following it. 


What the English are banking on in 
getting back to gold is this: From 1890 
to about 1903 there was an_ insuf- 
ficiency of gold, due in part to failing 
production and in part to growing 
trade needs. During that period prices 
fell, credit contracted and trade stag- 
nated. But with the discovery of the 
South African gold fields: and the 
greatly increased supply of gold, prices 
quickly advanced for the next decade, 
going up in fact almost 25 per cent. 
Trade expanded and industry, particu- 
larly in Britain, became prosperous. 


jpae war years, of course, were years 

of inflation and price advances, due 
in most part to purely artificial causes 
now no longer operative. It is the 
decade from 1903 to 1913 that the 
British are studying to learn what may 
be expected during the next few years, 
because the normal economic laws then 
in operation will again be working and 
the same results may reasonably be 
expected. 

Another point which leads the 
British to believe that prices will be 
stabilized over the next few years at 
something like the present level is the 
tendency on the part of Europe to accept 
present prices as a reasonable basis on 
which to work and to attempt cur- 
rency stabilization accordingly. 
Czecho-Slovakia has already given no- 
tice that it intends stabilizing its cur- 
rency at the present level, leaving the 
question of its exact gold content to be 
determined later. Germany, strange 
as it seems after the weird performance 
of its currency since the Armistice, is 
now on a gold basis. Whatever may 
be the reason, the British can’t help 
noticing that their former industrial 
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rival, Germany, again on a gold basis, 
is able to come into the most highly 
developed and competitive British 
trade, shipbuilding, and take away 
from British shipbuilders the most 
attractive contract placed during the 
past three years. 

Austria, Hungary, Poland, Esthonia 
and Danzig have all adopted new par- 
ities and Finland intends to do so with- 
in the next six months. Furthermore, 
British opinion is quite convinced that 
there is no salvation for the French 
franc so far as ever getting back to par- 
ity is concerned. What most British 
bankers believe is that when the time 
can no longer be postponed, France, 
Italy and Belgium will swallow their 
pride and re-value their currencies on 
the basis of present worth. 


ANSE this suggests to the British that 

it is time they bestir themselves and 
place sterling again in what they con- 
sider its rightful position, as the dom- 
inating standard of exchange for Europe. 
When one stops to consider what 
they have accomplished since the end 
of the war in restoring stability to their 
currency, the recital is little less than 
marvelous for a country facing so many 
internal problems and with so much of 
its capital tied up in loans to allies on 
which not even the interest on the in- 
terest has ever been paid, and of which 
the principal sum might as well be 
located on Mars for all the practical 
good it does its former owners. 

In the first place, they have more 
than maintained their relative place in 
world trade. While the total volume 
is smaller than in 1913, the share in 
which the British participate is larger 
than before. The Bank of England has 
co-operated with the other central 
banks of Europe in arrangements by 
which the gold stocks of all these com- 
bined banks are about one billion dol- 
lars more than at the close of the war. 

Since the Armistice British taxpay- 
ers have dug up surplus revenue total- 
ing £700,000,000, every cent of which 
has gone to pay off debt contracted for 
war expenditure. This sum has, how- 
ever, remained in the capital fund of 
the country because it has been im- 
mediately re-invested in either govern- 
ment or other securities. The interest 
charge saved by paying off this £700,- 
000,000 of war debt is equivalent to a 
reduction of one shilling in the pound 
of the income tax. Lastly, short-term 
and floating debts amounting to more 
than £1,000,000,000 have been re- 
funded into long-term, low-interest- 
bearing securities. 

It is such accomplishments as these, 
coupled with the fact that they have 
been able steadily to increase the value 
of the pound in terms of dollars, while 
at the same time paying off their Ameri- 
can debt, that lead the British to look 
without fear on the prompt resumption 


of gold payments. What 
jection there is has been raised by 
the fear that with the pound still below 


par, a lifting of the export ban on gold | 
would promptly result in draining the | 


present gold reserve out of the Bank of 
England. The best opinion is at least 
95 per cent agreed that the opposite 
result is the more likely. 


If it is true that the world is produc- | 


ing more gold than it needs and that 
prices are likely to continue their rise 
from pre-war levels, the news is prob- 
ably of more value to the people of the 
United States than to any other coun- 
try in the world. Every time prices go 
up it means that our huge gold stock is 
worth just that much less in purchas- 
ing power, so the quicker we unload on 
somebody else’s shoulders the better 
for us. But the trouble is that we al- 
ways seem to be more prosperous in a 
period of rising prices than any other 
time, and the faster they rise the more 
gleeful a large section of the trading 
community becomes. It is hard to be 
downhearted when we are making 
money, but after our experience in 1920 
a little bird ought to whisper in our 
ears that prices can’t rise forever. 

But regardless of what effect its im- 
mediate reflexes may have on trade, 
and there is widespread agreement 
among British bankers that money 
rates may harden for a time, with con- 
sequent restraint in making new com- 
mitments, the gold standard is coming 
back in England. They are proceeding 
on the theory, of American flavor, that 
the way to resume is to resume. Al- 
ready South Africa has served notice 
that after June 30 of this year no 
licenses will be needed for the export 
of gold from its mines. 

South Africa is a good example of the 
stability that the gold standard gives 
when its operations are not impeded 
by the artificial restraints of war. 
While the free movement of gold has 
been curtailed since the war, the coun- 
try was really little affected by the 
suspension of gold payments, with the 
result that its present price level is 
only 15 per cent above pre-war levels, 
while the United States, which alone 
of all the countries of the world main- 
tained the gold standard throughout 
the war, has a present price scale more 
than 60 per cent above 1913. 

The British are convinced that the 
future commercial prosperity of the 
world is lined with gold and they intend 
to have their share of it. 


Complete Identification 


(THE Bank of Topeka, Topeka, Kansas, 

carries on the top of its savings 
ledger card a complete identification 
system, on which are checked off all 
the prominent physical features such 
as height, color of eyes, scars, and the 
age of the customers. 
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Allsteel 
Transfer Files 


OU’LL find combined in GF 
Allsteel Transfer Cases all the 
qualities you’ve been looking for. 
hey are compact, and give greatest 
possible filing space per unit. Their 
excess strength insures against bind- 
ing of drawers regardless of height of 
stacks. Their full steel enclosure gives 
prutection—keeps out dust, and cuts 
down the fire hazard. 


On GF Transfer Cases, as on every 
item of GF office equipment, the 
Allsteel trademark is your guarantee 
of permanent satisfaction. 


Write for the Allsteel 
Furniture Catalog 
The General Fireproofing Co. 
Youngstown. Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 


Dealers Everywhere 


Wau i! 
Attach this coupon to your firm letterhead 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your 
| new GF Allsteel Furniture Catalog. 
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Forty-eight 


An Extraordinary 


Year-round 


Local Advertising 


Service 


—Kor You! 


| tae that make use of the busi- 

ness-building force of Super- 

Safety Bank Checks, this year, will 

also have use of a service such as has 

never been offered to banks before! 
These checks with 


their exclusive fea- GUPERSAFET, 
tures of protection 
against check fraud 
are the merchandise— SANK CHECY 


the tangible, actual 

merchandise for your bank to sell. 
Yet they cost no more than amy checks 
of even comparable quality. 


Back of them we have put the great 
power of a national advertising cam- 
paign that reaches 20,000,000 Ameri- 
cans who are real “prospective” de- 
positors. 

In addition, we have retained the 
services of some of the most success- 
ful advertising brains in America to 
give you a complete year’s service of 
sound, hard-hitting merchandising and 
advertising. It is a service of extraor- 
dinarily effective loccl advertising, 
covering the complete year—a service 
the like of which is simply not available 
to any bank—except on this basis. 


The small checking accounts problem 


For one thing, an important step to- 
ward solving the small checking ac- 
count problem has been taken —as 
one part of tl.is service. You need to 
know about that just as a matter of 
information. 

You need to have all this informa- 
tion in detail—need to see the service 
that is going to revolutionize bank 
merchandising. 

Write for it—Today. 


Bankers Supply Company, Division 


THE TODD COMPANY 


Business-Building Merchandise for Banks 


New York 


Denver 


CHICAGO 


Rochester 


Dallas 


Super-Safety Bank Checks protect depositors 
against check fraud. They are made of the 
safest check paper supplied by any banh. 
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The Rise of Investment Banking 


(Continued from page 14) 


secretive and sharply competitive 
banking, upon which it came with 
something very like a shock. 

As high-class bonds often run for 
forty to one hundred years or more, 
they must of necessity go through a 
fine-tooth comb process at the hands of 
lawyers, accountants and technical ex- 
perts representing the owners as well as 
the syndicate which is making the 
issue. The two constant and predomi- 
nating factors in developing invest- 
ment securities have been the bankers 
and the attorneys. Through their col- 
laboration, the crude and _ imper- 
fect first trust mort- 
gage of the fifties, six- 
ties and seventies has 
grown into the many 
present forms of first, 
second, consolidated, 
refunding, income, col- 
lateral trust, deben- 
ture, equipment, etc., 
etc., mortgages and 
notes. One New York 
trust company cata- 
logues under seventy- 
five heads the mort- 
gages under which it 
is trustee, in addition 
to many which are un- 


He boasted that he had been in all 
sorts of jobs, but “‘now,”’ he said, “I am 
paying for three shares of this com- 
pany’s stock, and things look a little 
different to me.” He even tried to get 
me to buy a few shares of stock! I 
thought as I watched him that even 
the president of the company could not 
have bossed the job more solicitously 
and wisely or with a tithe of the sense 
of responsibility which had thus filtered 
down from the office to the field and 
working force. That foreman typified 
a great new class of holders of invest- 
ment securities who are watching the 
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classified. The new 
kinds of stocks, notes 
and debentures are almost as varied. 
Each new provision of these securities 
has had to be thought out and made 
fool-proof by the lawyers whose duty 
it is to safeguard the interests and 
rights of owners, bankers, trustees and 
investors. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Stetson said: 
‘My time is now too valuable to go in- 
to court. For years I have not been 
into court except upon the foreclosure 
of railroad mortgages, and then only to 
see that the arithmetic was correct.” 
The corporation lawyer has been the 
great pathfinder and business guide 
and constructionist and senior advisory 
partner of his investment banker client, 
who constantly lays new problems be- 
fore him. 


A® last the principles of investment 
banking have outgrown Wall Street 
and are taking hold on the mind of the 
nation and proving the solid break- 
water against which the waves of pas- 
sion and radicalism and class hatred 
break in vain—though with much 
noise and foam. Millions of small in- 
vestors are now thinking of economic 
matters in economic terms. Labor, 
individually and collectively, is begin- 
ning to invest, and to think the 
thoughts of other investors. . 
Recently I talked with the foreman 
of a gang of men who were laying gas 
pipe for a public service corporation. 
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n’s first locomotive, built in 1832 


He 


spending of money in which they have 
a stockholder’s interest. 

Only a few months ago the presi- 
dent of our largest national bank 
publicly welcomed the labor banks, 
because they would show Labor, 
individually and collectively, some 
of the problems and rewards of 
Capital. 

Every day we are learning to dis- 
tinguish and disassociate economics 
from politics. Otherwise the Dawes 
plan and its resultant issue of German 
bonds would not have appealed so 
strongly to us. In that issue, the in- 
vestors followed our bankers rather 
than our statesmen or politicians. It 
is the investment bankers who have 
dictated the state policies involved in 
many recent issues of securities. 

It is not too much to say that our 
presidential election of 1924 would 
have gone quite differently if the 500,- 
000 of investors prior to Liberty bond 
days had not swelled into millions in 
the eight years of the recent growth of 
investment banking. 

No one can foresee what are to be the 
widespread and lasting effects, finan- 
cial, commercial, political and social, 
as investment securities become the 
vogue, and their accumulation spreads 
more and more through the mass of the 
people. Possibly it is to be an anti- 
toxin for Marxism —little recognized as 
yet, but already working wonders. 
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Audit — Martinet, or Good 
Fairy? 
(Continued from page 9) 

the audit officer really could make such 
a clean-up that he would leave the 
branch fool-proof and crime-proof (for 
which his authority and program seem 
to provide) his usefulness would be that 
of a tireless machine turning out an 
unlimited supply of pattern bankers. 
Somewhere in the machine a little 
pruning hook is provided for each and 
every irregularity. The only _pro- 
vision overlooked is for the scalpel to 
amputate the dishonest tendency. 
There is little evidence to refute the 
guess that pilfering bank clerks were 
no more nor less numerous one hundred 
years ago than they are today. 

In many banks and offices, when a 
boy of improper instincts is taken on 
he is given charge of the stamps — 
which he promptly pilfers, is almost as 
promptly discovered, and fired, thus 
at one move showing the boy the seri- 
ousness of breach of trust and saving 
the bank the danger of harboring a 
potential criminal. But in some of our 
banks the postage stamps are counted 
out to the new boy at the beginning, 
each stamp affixed to an envelope is 
entered in a book, the amount checked 
and initialed by a second officer,* the 
month’s disbursements verified by a 
third. And the audit officer goes over 
it all to see that it has been done. 


Uae boy who would like to steal 
cannot. So, along through the various 
junior posts the audit system lays a 
restraining hand on that same sup- 
pressed tendency. But one day he 
comes to a position where he must be 
trusted. On the postage there was 
little question of trust; he wanted to 
pilfer but could not. So, now, his 
natural bent may make a hole in the 
capital instead of the stamp box. 

“Rules there must be for the proper 
conduct of any bank,” concedes the 
manager. The question is, how many? 
Shall we have a bank riding along on 
its system, or the system riding the 
bank? 

A Frenchman in Paris said, ‘‘Our 
city is the most clean-moraled in 
Europe.” And I, fresh from London, 
raised my eyebrows. ‘‘We establish,” 
he added, ‘‘a standard of living and 
abide by it absolutely. The standard 
is based on human nature. You call 
it low. London has a false standard, 
based on prudery. You think it high. 
But in practice London also lives true 
to human nature, breaking its laws. 
The difference —we respect our stand- 
ard, you ridicule yours.” 

An ex-audit officer’s assistant was 
put on ordinary office work at a branch 


* In Canadian banks employees above the rank of 
Messenger are Officers. 
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Invaluable to Bankers 


The ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


of 


GENERAL BUSINESS AND LEGAL FORMS 


By Clarence F. Birdseye 


is the first book of its kind to be published. This royal road to the very 
latest in banking and business practice has been compiled from forms 
used by The Federal Reserve and Farm Loan Board. The largest banks 
and trust companies, Boards of Trade and Trade Associations, Stock 
and Produce Exchanges, Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, The Standard 


Oil Company, Railroad Companies, 


Armour & Company, etc. 


Containing 


All of the Latest Forms for Foreign and Domestic 
Dollar and Sterling Credits. 


Syndicate Agreements Preliminary to Public 
Offerings of Stocks and Bonds. 


A Complete Comparative Collection of Collective 
Bargaining Agreements. 


Cold Storing—Warehousing and Equipment Agreements 


Arbitration Forms—Realtors Forms 
Farm and Crop Leases 


Labor Agreements Giving new View of 
Collective Bargaining 


and many others. 


An Index of 30,000 references makes every important 
clause immediately available 


Recommended by the Librarians’ Committee of the A. B. A. 


Prominent Banks, Trust Companies and Private Bankers have 
already subscribed for several copies each. 


We will forward this invaluable reference book, postpaid, for 
free examination upon receipt of the coupon below properly 
filled in and signed and accompanied by your letterhead. 


BAKER, VOORHIS & CO., Publishers 
45 John Street, New York City. 


Please send 
Lecat Forms. If not returned within 15 days 


Find the Right Stamp Instantly ! 


No more groping or fumbling for the right stamp — 
then only to find that it is registering upside-down. 
“Blind” rubber stamps are time wasters and should 
be replaced with 


Medearis Indexed Stamps 


The patented groove feature makes it easy —slip in 
an imprint of just what each stamp prints. You 
always pick the right stamp and know that it will 
print right-side-up. Ask your stamp maker—if he 
cannot supply you—write us. 


Medearis Moulding company 


Winston-Salem, N. 


postpaid, a copy of Birpszye’s Aspporr’s ENcycLoragEpia OF GaenzRaAt Businzgss aupD 
will remit check for $18.50. 


Saves Time 
Stops Errors 
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to the man who uses old-style 
filing folders. They come 
naturally as do inconvenient 


delays, mis-filed letters and lost 
papers. The solution can easily 
be found with 


VERTICAL-EXPANDING 
FILE POCKETS 


—especially constructed for efficient 
filing. They are always upright in the 
filing cabinet with their index tabs in 
plain view. Their bellows-like expan- 
sion provides for three, thirty or three 
hundred letters, and they are con- 

“ structed of ‘Paperoid,” that tough, 
red rope-stock that lasts. 


Send the coupon below. The 
free sample VERTEX Pocket 
will answer your filing puzzles. 


se send for examination and trial a free sample of 


Pleas 
RBUSHNELL’S ‘‘VertTex’’ Paperoid File Pocket, as described 
in May BURROUGHS CLEARING House. 


Name of Firm 


Address i 


Name of Person Inquiring 


Letter size or Legal size desired? 


If special size is required, send sample of sheet to be 
filed, and give width and height of drawer 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C. 
933 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


| in an emergency. 


Relieved of his of- 


_ ficial clothing, he confided in the man- 


| ager, “I suppose there’s nota man in 
| the service but who breaks rules every 


day of his life.” In one of the banks 


| a part of the audit consists of written 
_ replies, by the manager, to a couple 
| of hundred items in a questionnaire. 


If, in reply to the question “Is joint 
custody strictly maintained at all 
times?” the manager answers anything 
but “‘yes,”? he knows he invites volumi- 
nous correspondence and censure. 
Therefore he writes “‘yes,’”’ though the 
chances are that it is not absolutely 
true. An audit officer once said to 
me, “I’m not sure of the advantage of 
having the managers write these re- 
plies. They all answer the same way, 
and they’re lying. I know they’re 
lying, and they must know that I 
know they’re lying.” 

Still another auditor, during a 
leisure hour, remarked, “I certainly felt 
mean when I walked out of Oakdale 
branch —a branch I knew to be splen- 
didly conducted —with a whole bunch 
of irregularities filed away in my note 
book to be recorded at head office 
against Oakdale.” 

“Would it not,’”’ he insisted, ‘‘have 
served the purpose merely to have 
discussed these points with the men 
concerned? In any other business 
establishment the office boy who leaves 
a door open is not written to by the 
president, but spoken to by the book- 
keeper or the hall porter.” In the case 
of the bank, however, it must be al- 
lowed that what the general manager 
writes about is something that the 
bookkeeper should have told the office 
boy but did not tell him. 


Apete battle of reasons versus regu- 

lations between manager and audit 
officer would sometimes be entertain- 
ing and vastly human as viewed by a 
neutral. The old inspector and the old 
manager make a sociable and totally 
unexciting time of it. When the young 
audit officer contacts with the old 
manager the conscientious punctilious- 
ness of youth has free rein, for the 
mellowed veteran evidences a deal 
more amusement than concern. Youth 
is welcome to his spurs (or whatever 
it is he is winning) for any effect it is 
likely to have on a reputation set in 
concrete. But when the new audit 
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officer contacts with the manager still 
on trial—then* the young manager, 
fencing for his reputation, does not 
realize that the auditor is doing exactly 
the same thing, and the more unyield- 
ing the man of rule the more irritating 
the attack. The seasoned inspector 
will listen to reasons and frequently 
shoulder responsibility for a variation 
of form; the young one listens but 
takes no chances. 

‘““Now that you’ve told me about 
it,” the manager argues, ‘‘what’s the 
use writing letters?’ ‘“‘But there’s 
nothing on record otherwise to show 
I’ve discovered the error,’ counters 
the audit officer. 

‘And if all these little slips are piled 
up against us in the correspondence, 
can’t you see that it is going to cheapen 
the manager in the eyes of the staff? 
No head office letter of the year is so 
likely to become public property in the 
office as the inspection report.” 

“Maybe!” shrugs the other. ‘‘How 
do you think we’re going to train these 
clerks? You might be thankful the 
report does not become public property 
outside the office.” 

And so it goes. 


This article is not pretended as a 
study of the inspection system and by 
no means infers that the audit is any- 
thing but essential. 
constant expectancy of an audit (for 
there is actually no telling the day nor 
the hour) keeps all toes to the mark, 
and the result of it clears up laxity | 
and carelessness, the event may well 
be the luckiest happening of the year. 
I have had a long experience of it and 
realize fully that it is indispensable in 
the matter of locating weaknesses and 
maintaining the bank on an even keel. 
Among bankers and business workers 
generally, a periodical jolting up is 
necessity No. 1. I have been through 
inspections that brought me into com- 
plete sympathy with the really benevo- 
lent wishes of head office and inspired 
me to work harder and strive with 
greater loyalty; and I have been 
through audits that left a depressed 
feeling that somehow it was a one- 
sided business, that my petty (and 
frequently unconscious) crimes were 
being engraved in the Doomsday Book 
and all my efforts for progress and 
economy had been overlooked. 


Saving Your Money on Printing 


By WILLIAM EVERETT 


T IS not easy to estimate how much 
the banks of the United States and 
Canada spend annually for. printed 
matter, but assuming only an average 
of $1,000 apiece, which seems con- 


| servative enough, there is an expendi- 
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ture of $30,000,000 a year for printing 
by approximately 30,000 banks. 

Now, suppose it is true as some 
authorities assert, that at least 15 per 
cent of this amount is wasted because 
of preventable mistakes and lack of 


Insofar as the | 


| 
| 
| 
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proper planning and preparation of 
the copy and layout. This would 
mean $4,500,000 thrown away by the 
very institutions that are supposed to 
stand most firmly for the conservation 
of resources. 

A practical these 


printer makes 


| money-saving suggestions to bankers: 


_ it to the printer. 


: 


Edit your copy carefully before sending 
If several persons have to 
be consulted about the final form of the 
booklet, let them see typewritten copy and 
make all necessary changes on it. Then 
have copy re-typed before sending it to the 
printer. You will thus avoid many costly 
alterations in proofs. 

If you allow your printer to buy your 
engravings, he may charge you from 15 per 
cent to 25 per cent. over cost for his hand- 
ling. Why not deal direct with the en- 
graver? However, always get the advice of 


_ your printer in matters of halftone engrav- 


-ing because he must work with it. 


Then 


-with his suggestions, get an engraver to 
make the cuts for you. 


Very often a saving of from 10 per cent 
to 20 per cent can be made in cost of paper 
if odd sizes of folders, etc., are avoided. 


This does not mean that unique shapes and 


folds should never be used, but usually 


“some paper can be found from which the 


size would cut without waste and allow for 
the greatest economy in “press lock-up.” 
It is often advisable to choose your paper 
first. Ask your printer for sample sheets 
and work from it to your dummy size. 


Five different printers were asked 
‘to make suggestions which would 
enable customers to help in cutting 
‘down the expenses of their printing. 
The gist of their replies was: 

So far as possible make author’s 
corrections on the copy instead of 
waiting to make them on the proofs. 

Prepare the copy carefully. Furnish 
‘it in typewritten form or very clear 
‘handwriting. 

Make careful layouts and send cuts 
‘with the layout. Use the proper num- 
i ber of words for the given space. 

The superintendent of a large print- 
(ing company has compiled the cost of 
‘author’s corrections on twenty periodi- 
‘cals published by his concern. The 
‘average was 16 per cent of the total 
‘composing-room bills for what in most 
‘cases were needless changes by the 
author. 

That is, they could just as easily 
have been made on the copy instead 
of on the proofs. It is just a matter of 
good editing in the first place. 

In some cases the customer is pro- 
‘tected by an advance estimate on a 
job, but more frequently the item of 
alterations is one that the buyer of 
printing must pay for as an extra. 

In this connection, another waste 
that should be considered is that of 
postage on printed matter that ought 
to be sent out and isn’t. 

The first-class postage rate is two 
cents an ounce. That is $640 a ton, 
yet it is said that less than half of the 
possible material is carried because 
banks and business houses do not use 
all that they are entitled to. A thou- 
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Is Your Business 


Losing Its Memory? 


Here are facts about 
how records destroy 
themselves. Send for 


You buy filing cases, binders and other office 
appliances for the protection they render. To 
be consistent, the thing protected—the paper 
on which your records are kept—should be as 
carefully selected as the protective devices. 


Vaults, binders and files can’t save records entrusted to 
or paper, Destructive “‘acid-eat"’ is in the paper itself. 
ight, humidity, handling and erasures merely hasten the 
process. 


To preserve your records—the memory of your business— 
use Brown's Linen Ledger for permanent record books. 
Since 1849, it has been made of 100% new, white rags, 
pure spring water, and no destructive bleaching chemicals. 
It retains its strength—and your records—permanently. 


For loose-leaf records, Greylock Linen Ledger with Brown's 
Flexible Hinge combines enduring quality with a paper 
that lies flat. For executive letterheads which bespeak the 
prestige and standing of your company, specify Advance 


ond—"*A Bond as Good as Your Word. 


Your printer or stationer can supply you or write us for 


a free copy of ‘‘Fade- 


f = samples. 
outs of History. 


Adams 


ROWN'S 


BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER — ADVANCE LINEN LEDGER — GREYLOCK LINEN LEDGER —_ 
White, buff and blue 


White, buff and blue White, buff and blue 


BROWN’S ADVANCE BOND—BROWN’S GREYLOCK BOND—BROWN’S ADVANCE and GREYLOCK TYPEWRITER PAPERS 


White, buff, blueand pink White 
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sand printed envelope enclosures may 
be bought for a comparatively small 
amount. Month by month a different 
enclosure may be used. If you send 
out 100 letters a day, you are thus 
afforded an advertising circulation of 
30,000 annually. As a good will pro- 
ducer alone, this seems well worth while. 


Wide-Range Windows 


Gpladtias is a bank in Elyria, Ohio, 
that makes full use of its many dis- 
play windows. At the same time in 
different windows there was appearing 
a supply of home savings banks, a 
corset display, a hive of bees, and a 
style exhibition of women’s hats. 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


Since 1849 Mass. 
edgers,linens 
and bonds 


GETTER — ASLO) 


SELATAN 


BROWN’S FINE 
White, buf, blue and pink 


HOLLAND 
Advertising Company, Inc. 
244 Fifth Ave., New York 


YOUR ADVERTISING FOR RESULTS 


IF IT ISN’T MAKING GOOD, WRITE 


che HAHN-RODENBURG CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Individually Designed |. 
Newspaper Advertising Service 
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Smith’s 
Blank Gummed 
Index Tabs 


Do Your Own Indexing 

Smith’s Blank Gummed In- 
dex Tabs made in strips can be 
lettered with pen or typewriter 
and cut in the size desired. 


Six Kinds 
Plain Buff Leather Strips. Cloth 
lined for extra strength. FD»: a 
Cooney Faced Leather Strips. £3 
asy to write on and erase. ‘ 
<ncaae )celtulota) Covered 
Leather with Insertable Labels. 
Drab Book Linen Strips. Also 11 
other colors. 
Pyroxylin Covered Cloth with in- 
sertable Labels. 6 colors. 
Buff ee Paper Strips. hs to 
write on. Wear like bickor 


Six Stock Sizes’ 


All strips ae to project 
4 inch, % inch, % inch, 


5% inch, 84 inch ‘or 1 inch 
fevondl ‘edge of leaf, 

Special projections to order. 
All gummed with fish glue. 
Write now for our price list. 


Chas. C. Smith, Dept. GC 
Exeter, Neb. 


AUG 28 19I7 3 43 PM 


(Facsimile imprint 
reduced in size) 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record of 
every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 
The Kastens Time 
Stamp prints each 
MINUTE, hour and 
date automatically. 
Catalog? Yes, an in- 


teresting one, too. 
Send for it, now. 


HENRY KASTENS 
422-424 W. 27th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 
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REAL SALESMEN calling on banks have the op- 

portunity of taking on a profitable line of nationally 
advertised bank novelties, pass books, check covers, 
etc., sold to banks, which should become in a short 
time their leading line. If interested advise, in con- 
fidence, territory covered and present connection. Full 
details will be furnished. Address: The Burroughs 
Clearing House, (Box A-B) Second Blvd. and 
Burroughs Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


BEST CIRCULATION BUY IN 
THE BUSINESS FIELD 


Write for Rate Card 
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Slow and Steady Wins the Race 


By FRANK L. WENDELL 


HE thrifty man is still headed to- 

wards success notwithstanding the 
fact that at least one modern writer 
does not believe that savings banks 
promote thrift. This particular icon- 
oclast, O. R. Johnson, happens also to 
be a statistician of parts, and in a 
recent magazine article he points out 
that in the nine years from 1914 to 
1923, while the per capita circulation 
of money in the United States prac- 
tically doubled, savings bank deposits 
increased only about 60 per cent. 
Moreover, he asserts that the growth 
in deposits in those years was due in 
large measure to interest credits rather 
than to deposits. 

Like the Civil War dispatch to the 
New York Herald, this is ‘‘important if 
true.” Apparently it is not generally 
believed. The New York Sun, for in- 
stance, recently published an editorial 
headed, “‘A Nation of Savers,’”’ based 
on the compilations of the savings bank 
division of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. These figures are of deposits 
in mutual savings banks, state banks, 
trust companies, private banks and 
national banks, but do not include the 
building and loan associations, which 
have an aggregate of deposits almost 
half that of the savings banks. 

Savings deposits in 1924, according 
to those figures, totaled $20,873,562,- 
000, compared with $8,820,192,000 in 
1913. ‘“‘Itis true,” says the Sun, “that 
the cost of living has advanced in this 
eleven-year period by about 50 per 
cent, but as the volume of savings has 
increased in the same period by about 
136 per cent, the purchasing power of 
present savings is vastly greater than 
before the war.” 

More impressive still is the increase 
in the number of depositors. Less 
than 15,000,000 in 1913, they number 
today just slightly under 39,000,000. 
In other words, whereas in 1913 there 
was only one savings bank depositor 
for every seven persons in the popula- 
tion, there is one depositor today for 
every three persons in the population, 
or more than one for every family. 

The post-election activity in the 
stock market and the quite general 
prosperity existing at the present time, 
in the case of the average individual 
seem more conducive to thoughts of 
“getting rich quick” than to the slow 
but steady accumulation of money by 
means of systematic saving and in- 
vestment. 

Yet there are many hard-working, 
steady-going persons who, even in these 
hectic times, are following the old- 
fashioned way to wealth which, as 
‘“‘Poor Richard”’ said, is as plain as the 
road to market. They are not over- 
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looking the fact that there is no such — 


thing as profit without risk, and that 


in the stock market today’s gain is 


tomorrow’s loss. 
still stands that it is through sane sav- 
ing and investing and not by wild 
speculating that permanent fortunes 
are built up. 

Franklin Escher, well-known invest- 
ment banker, asks this timely question: 

“A year from now, two years from 
now, who’ll have the money, the man 
who is plunging (for the time being 
perhaps successfully) in this market, or 
the man who is putting his money 


The sound principle’ 


safely away at a fair rate of interest?” | 
In “The Book of Thrift” is a dis- | 


cussion of the earning power of money 


in which is given a hypothetical case | 


of a young man who set out to obtain 
income from his savings equal fo what 
he was able to earn by his own efforts. 


It was to be accomplished by weekly | 


savings of five dollars as a basis. The 
method was to start a savings account 
in a bank paying 4 per cent interest, 
compounded semi-annually. Weekly 
deposits of five dollars were to be made 
and whenever the principal and in- 
terest equalled or exceeded $1,000, that 
sum was to be drawn out and invested 
in a first mortgage security yielding 6 
per cent a year, payable semi-annually. 

The mortgage interest likewise was 
to be deposited in the savings account, 
and every time the balance there 
reached a thousand dollars the money 
was to be withdrawn and invested as 
before. 

If everything worked out as planned, 
the young man would attain his object 
in twenty-eight years. Then he could 
either stop work and live on the in- 
come of his investments or keep on 


working and saving to make himself | 


even better off. 

A year or two ago, a young man in 
New York worked out a plan whereby 
he would save $44,000 in thirty-five 
years. He wrote about it as follows: 

“IT have a plan for the accumulation 
of $44,000 in thirty-five years. The 
money to be put away out of my earn- 
ings during the time is only about 
$12,000. The balance of $32,000 is 
the money earned by the money. In 
five years after the completion of my 
plan the total income received will be 
more than all the money saved for 
thirty-five years, and, of course, I will 
still have the principal of $44,000! 
This sounds like a fairy tale, yet it can 
easily be verified by actual computa- 
tion. If people generally appreciated 
the earning power of money there 
would be more sound investment and 
less wild speculation. 

“My plan, briefly, is to deposit in a 
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-savings bank $2 each week for the 


first year, $3 a week the second year, 
etc., increasing the weekly deposits by 
$1 each year up to a maximum of $15 
a week, and then to decrease the weekly 
deposits by $1 each year, saving only 
$1 a week during the last five years. 
These savings bank deposits are to be 
drawn out in multiples of $100 and 
invested in safe bonds yielding about 
6 per cent, the bond interest being 
deposited in addition to the regular 
weekly deposits. This is the vital part 
of the whole plan. 

“This plan has two excellent fea- 
tures. First, it provides for an in- 
crease in savings aS my earning power 
increases, and for a corresponding de- 
crease in savings as my earning power 
wanes. Second, at no time is the plan 
so burdensome as to require excessive 
and foolish self-denial, which might 
necessitate the abandonment of the 
plan altogether. And yet the plan is 
sufficient to insure for me a modest in- 
come in my old age. 

“To protect those dependent on me 
against the frustration of this plan 
through my early death, I carry in 
addition an ordinary life insurance 
policy of $10,000. I selected this kind 
of insurance because for me protection 
and not savings is the most important 
feature.” 

This plan was submitted to an ex- 
pert in such matters who gave his 
opinion regarding it: 

“This plan is most interesting and 
possesses elemental merit in that it 
is based on systematic savings. The 
system is good up to the point provid- 
ing for the continuous investment in 
safe bonds yielding about 6 per cent. 
I believe that you are assuming too 
much when you take it for granted 
that you will be able to obtain the 
proper grade of securities on this yield 
basis over a period of thirty-five years. 
Doubt about your ability to adhere to 
the proper standard of investment 
should by no means cause you to aban- 
don the plan in toto, but I believe it 
would be to your advantage to modify 
it. 

“This modification would entail the 
abandoning the goal set, $44,000, and 
giving a place of first consideration to 
the class of securities selected, without 
regard to the rate of return. The sub- 
stitution of a variable goal for a definite 
one would not in any sense weaken the 
will to adhere to your schedule of sav- 
ings. 

“Undoubtedly there will be times 
when you will be able to buy bonds on 
the basis of 6 per cent or slightly better, 
bonds that are now in the general class 
represented by a 514 per cent yield. 
If care is exercised in the selection of 
bonds of this class, I believe that they 
will serve your purpose. 

‘But I cannot emphasize too strongly 
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Saves Time Figuring Interest 


“We are using Burroughs Calculators for 
figuring interest on savings accounts, and 
our experience has proved that by the use 
of your machines we are able to do this 
work in less than half the time.” 

—Second National Bank of Allegheny, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“We estimate that with the use of Burroughs 
Calculators we have reduced the time 50% 
and the mental effort 75%.” 


—Lincoln Bank and Trust Company, Louisville, Ky. 


“We were able to figure our time account 
interest, on about three thousand time ac- 
counts, in half the time usually required.” 

—Marine Trust Company, Atlantic City, N. J. 


“Our Burroughs Calculators are invaluable 
in computing interest on savings accounts.” 
—Old National Bank, Spokane, Wash. 
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the necessity for taking only good | 
securities, for the loss of income, or, 
more especially, the loss of any part of 
your conscientiously saved funds, 
might easily weaken your morale at a 
critical time in the execution of this 
plan. If you adopt an invariable rate 
of return on original investments you 
must of necessity accept a grade of 
securities that will be variable.” 

It is one of the duties_of the modern 
banker to give good advice to ambi- 
tious persons such as this young man. 
It is really a privilege for it is young 
men of this type who eventually be- 
come the bank’s most valuable cus- 
tomers and the community’s best 
citizens. 


In ‘Froy, ““They Cannot 
Start Too Soon’’ 
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general plan in operation in the schools 
of Troy, are given periodical talks on 
the’ value and necessity of thrift and | 
also are enrolled as members of savings | 
clubs conducted by the school author- 
ities in their respective classrooms. 
The Manufacturers National Bank co- 
operates with the local board of educa- 
tion in the promotion of thrift among 
children, by distributing dime savers 
and small banks in which the children 
can keep their savings until such time 
as the amount accumulated warrants 
a visit to the bank to deposit it in a 
special interest account. 

Many of the accounts in the juvenile 
special interest department were 
started by relatives or friends for chil- 
dren immediately-after their birth and 
as soon as the children are old enough 
to look after their own deposits the ac- 
counts are transferred to the young- 
sters and they are urged to continue to 
bank something regularly. 

Of course this feature of the bank’s 
service is stressed from time to time in 
its newspaper advertising and as an- 
other means of encouraging the open- 
ing of special interest accounts for 
children at the earliest possible time, 
every new mother in Troy and vicinity 
is sent a Baby Book with the bank’s 
compliments. These books, attrac- | 
tively printed and bound provide special | 
spaces for important data concerning | 
the babies for whom they are sent, con- 
tain brief thrift lessons for the parents 
regarding the advantages of starting a 
bank account to take care of the child’s 
future needs, and especially its educa- 
tion. 

The bank also conducts Christmas 
and Special Purpose Clubs in which 
many youngsters as well as grownups 
are enrolled. These clubs are patron- 
ized by customers desiring to accumu- 
late funds for a specific purpose where 
the period of saving contemplated 
does not exceed one year. 
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The Editor's Indorsement 


UR friend and critic, Bill, ordinarily a 
shrewd observer from the sidelines, says 
he is obliged to infer from random publicity 
coming to his notice that a great many 
banks are self-styled towers of strength for 
weak and vacillating humanity to cling to 
if they come with clean hands. Bill has a 
_ trying habit of taking in too much territory 
with a single observation. Though we 
- were conscious that he was playing us for a 
rise, we rose superbly and bristled a bit. 
Pinning him down, we see pretty clearly 
that his evidence was one isolated instance 
which didn’t justify his criticism of a 
“great many” banks on that specific score. 
Certainly few banks are consciously pater- 
nalistic, and yet it must be an extremely 
difficult thing for the advertising man to 
keep looking at the bank continuously 
from the outside and selling his bank’s 
service strictly from the customer’s view- 
point. He knows that his executives are 
there to “say no’’ whenever there may be 
the .slightest cause for doubt. And it 
- wouldn’t be at all strange if a doubt or two 
occasionally slipped by undetected—with 
| 


unpleasant consequences. The only un- 
| answerable argument to our friend Bill, and 
one that can never be used too often, is that 
the bank is dealing with other people’s 
/money, is entrusted with a first duty to 
depositors and is responsible to them. It 
convinces even Bill. 


| RORTUNATELY not all the news from 
_1 Europe is disheartening, although a great 
deal of it would seem so on the surface— 
_ trouble again in the Balkans, Russia rearing, 
France approaching a financial crisis, 
'Hindenberg at the helm in Germany. 
‘Reconstruction moves steadily forward, so 
Mr. Gehle of the Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank, of New York, tells us in 
this issue—‘‘Reconstruction Progress in 
Europe,” page 5. Progress has been most 
marked in Germany and England. The 
universal bitterness of a few short years ago 
in the aftermath of war has been superseded 
almost entirely by a sane and just outlook, 
consideration for nations that have had 
unbelievably severe tests to endure. His 
story is a rather remarkable comparison of 
conditions as he observed them himself a 
few months ago, with conditions in 1922 
also reported at the time in this magazine. 


T the risk of reviving the age-old con- 
“\ troversy of how far the bank may go in 
aiding its depositors to invest, we are run- 
ning this month the happy experience 
reported by Philip H. Jewett, of one man 
whose bank guided and financed him in the 
acquisition of seasoned stocks and bonds— 
so wisely that it has placed him firmly on 
the road to independence. The hook in it 
is that the bank is unwilling to broadcast 
_an identical service to all comers. There 
_are pitfalls in extension of investment service 
‘which the bank very logically explains 
but the original beneficiary, the hero of the 
piece, does not concur in most of the bank’s 
‘arguments. Who shall say that the bank’s 
position is not well taken? Some one 
should step forward with plans and specifica- 
‘tions for a middle ground. 


| [N this age of consolidation to provide the 

machinery for handling tremendous ex- 
pansions of business and at the same time 
‘to conduct business more efficiently, the 
‘bank consolidations in New York City, 
‘reviewed by Mr. De Young in this issue, 
‘offer a most interesting study. Accom- 
panying his survey is a detailed statistical 
‘tabulation of the twenty big mergers in 
New York in the past twenty years, showing 
the banks involved in each, their combined 
eapital, surplus and undivided profits, 
deposits (at the end of 1924). market price 
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of shares February 18, 1925, book value, 
earnings and number of branches. There 
have been three fundamental reasons for 
these consolidations: A desire on the part 
of national banks to acquire branches and 
trust departments; the hope of doing a 
larger business with a_ proportionately 
lower overhead; and an ambition to render 
better service to customers by means of 
larger capital resources and the distribution 
of important bank services through various 
branch systems. The first and third of 
these, the author concludes, have been very 
satisfactorily realized already. On _ the 
second point, however—that of more 
economical operation—the doctors disagree. 
[n some cases, the consolidations are too new 
to permit fair analysis of results. Time will 
no doubt answer it definitely on the side 
of economy. Consolidation for economy 
and service is the inevitable tendency of 
all business. 
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ee YOU’VE ever joined in line with your 
commercial depositors in front of the 
Statement Window the first day of the 
month, you will be doubly interested in 
Mr. Wright’s account of the system of 
distribution of statements at the Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company in Provi- 


dence (page 10). The bank delivers the 
statement and cancelled vouchers, and the 
customer reconciles and receipts for the 
statement—forms for both on the state- 
ment, the receipt detachable—virtually in 
one operation at specially built tables set ay 
temporarily in the lobby. 


HE accounts of how the American Se- 

curity & Trust Company, of Washington, 
D. C., capitalizes its interest periods and 
how the Citizens National Bank of Los 
Angeles maintains continuous record of its 
new business contests, deserve special in- 
dorsements because of their novelty. Hs 
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“Through purchase of Real Estate Bonds it is possible to 
practice thrift at liberal rates of interest, which give the 
banker who handles these bonds a distinct advantage over 
his competitor who can offer only the usual interest rate on 
savings deposits.”.—Bankers Home Magazine. 
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EKurope’s Reconstruction Progress 


The Nations Enter a New Phase in Which They Must Build 
a Firm Foundation for the Prosperity They Hope to Rear 


ETURNING from a trip to 
R Europe three years ago, I was 
asked by the editor of The 
Burroughs Clearing House to write an 
article on the financial and credit con- 
ditions of that continent —an article 
of facts that would give a clear-cut 
picture of the course of post-war 
reconstruction. Returning from an- 
other trip, a few months ago, I glanced 
over the article I prepared in response 
to that invitation, and found that what 
was written had become ancient history 
—so ancient, indeed, that the facts 
recorded had become as out of date as 
if they had been set down sixty 
years ago, after the close of our 
(Civil War. 
I wonder what the facts here 
set down will read like a little 
while hence. The world’s post- 
war history is being written with 
such a rapid pen, and events fol- 
‘low one another in such quick 
succession that, looking back 
‘only a little way, one finds the 
-aspect of affairs wholly changed 
iby events that prior to their 
‘occurrence were wholly unfore- 
seen. It is only six years since 
‘the Treaty of Versailles was 
»signed, yet the world’s business 
‘relations have vastly changed. 
It is only four years since the 
‘failure of the famous Genoa con- 
‘ference; it is not much more 
‘than two years since the French 
‘occupation of the Ruhr; it is a 
‘little more than one year since 
international credit relations 
were all awry. 
Transition is the word that 
describes the period through 
which Europe is passing, but up 
‘to a year ago that transition was 
‘in the wrong direction. Indeed, 
one is justified in setting down 
April 9, 1924, as the date when 
post-war distraction in Europe 
definitely gave way to post-war 
/peace, for it was on that date 
\that the committee of experts 
known as the Dawes Commission 
/made public the report in which 
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it outlined the structure of a plan, after- 
ward agreed to by the nations involved, 
whereby stability and progress might 
be restored to the finances of Europe. 
Up to the publication of that report, in 
spite of eighteen international con- 
ferences at which the re-establishment 
of order was sought, the practical 
affairs of Europe were pretty well adrift, 
with political force and military power 
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seeking to dictate the course of progress 
and making a very poor job of it. Upon 
the publication of the report, and in 
the assurance of its adoption, the 
practical affairs of Europe were given a 
definite direction under a new dictator- 
ship —that of sound business sense — 
and subsequently the nations of Europe 
have steered their course with a new 
chart, and without the vacillations and 
uncertainties of the past. Victors and 
vanquished alike. have come to an 
agreement on definite economic policies 
and have accepted at last the fact which 
previously they had sought to deny; 
namely, that to rebuild what had 
been torn down they must con- 
ciliate hostile purposes and work 
together as human beings who 
are living together in the same 
world and as creatures of the 
same neighborhood. 


OST of the nations have a 

long way to go before real 
prosperity returns to them. 
Nevertheless, they register con- 
trastswhichmarkdefinite progress 
in their affairs. Until recently the 
feelings abroad were so bitter 
that they stood squarely in the 
way of recovery. Today re- 
covery is actually under way. 
Changes for the better have been 
effective, and difficult situations 
have approached nearer than be- 
fore to a point of settlement, 
while employment has increased, 
state budgets are being balanced, 
debt obligations are being fund- 
ed, and people generally are 
working back to a more nearly 
normal status. This course of 
events shows that firm leader- 
ship has supplied what most was 
needed in Europe —co-operation 
and conciliation, and a sane bal- 
ance between courage and pru- 
dence. 

Anyone who has been abroad 
recently will attest to the change 
that has occurred; one now en- 
counters only infrequently the 
hot resentment and bitter hatred 
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German grain field, Westphalia; and (in the 

oval) a big German potash mine—a new 

syndicate has been formed to handle the 

entire German output of potash for 
North America 


against former enemies that 
three and even two years ago 
gave so much concern regard- 
ing the continuing peace of 
Europe. The people of all 
the other nations together 
have come to understand 
that some measure of good 
will as well as co-operation 

is required to determine their 
general economic and politi- 
cal destiny, and they are 
moving forward in the light 
of that understanding. Not 
that I would have it under- 
stood from this statement that 
France has forgiven or forgotten 
the past, or that Germany loves 
its neighbors more than before. 
The conciliation of purposes has 
been a matter of busi- 
ness rather than politics 
or sentiment; the war 
scars are still deep, and 
will need much more 
than has occurred for 
their healing. But the 
hardships of late years 
have been severe, and 
now it is accepted as 
a principle that the in- 
dividual ambitions of 
single nations are in- 
compatible with gen- 
eral stabilization. The 
single fact that the 


On the left: Modern Rome; and (below) re-building 
roads in a devastated region of Northern France 


Dawes Plan is really working is proof 
of the wide return of political and 
economic sanity to a region lately 
distracted by misunderstandings and 
hatreds. 

More than anything else the people 
of the different nations are seeking to 
restore themselves to their feet finan- 
cially and commercially. And so in 
the progress of the recent past is seen 
the benefit of the practice of co-opera- 
tion, while in the common agreement 
regarding reconstruction is seen the 
healing effect of sanity and fairminded 
judgment in the guidance of affairs. 
As a matter of fact, though every 
practical problem of Europe today 
resolves itself into one of production 
and credit, it takes its way toward a 
financial solution only as it rids itself 
of the passions and misunderstandings 
of the past. 


'T0° much emphasis cannot be laid 

upon the fact that the most disastrous 
forces which operated against Europe’s 
rebuilding from 1919 forward were 
prejudice, suspicion and fear, all fostered 
by bad political judgment. And when 
that is recognized, it can be seen why 
the most helpful forces are now proving 
to be co-operation, confidence and 
understanding, fostered by business 
judgment. Trade and finance collapsed 
under the plans that were put into 
effect immediately after peace was 
signed, whereby the victors in the war 
sought at once to gather the fruits of 
victory, looking for the vanquished to 
bear the full burden of the war’s cost. 
I recall very distinctly the discussions 
which were carried on in 1919, when 
people exclaimed, with reference to the 


$32,000,000,000 assessed against the 


Germans, ““These people are rich. They 


can pay.” And I recall how far Lloyd 
George supported the popular clamor — 


by announcing for the Allies that 
Germany was to make war reparations 
“to the last farthing,” and by pro- 


claiming that the defeated culprit of — 


the war was to settle the damage 
“shilling for shilling and ton for ton.” 
It sounds a bit trite to say that the 


world’s mind has been pretty well 
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made over on economics, yet that is an 
unavoidable statement of fact, and what 
it means is that civilized nations, 
having passed together through the 
agony of the war and the suffering of 
the post-war period, are together enter- 
ing upon another period that is entirely 
new. One overwhelming difficulty in 
bringing order out of Europe’s chaos 
was the delusion that victory meant 
release from the war’s costs for the 
victors. How views have changed with 
respect to this! Today it is seen that 
the reparations settlement, like every 
other credit problem, is a matter not of 
sentiment but of scientific economics, 
and men abroad accept today doctrines 
that they passionately denied a few 
years ago. They no longer seek to 
escape the fact of the economic rela- 
tionships of the different countries; 
they acknowledge at last that these-are 
so intimate that countries cannot 
prosper without coming to close agree- 
ment in their business relationships. 

It is well to repeat that the period 
through which we are living is one of 
transition; it would be altogether too 
optimistic to say that current events 
spell the correction of every evil that 
beset Europe as a penalty of the war 
and the post-war mistakes. The 
consequences of those mistakes still 
stand starkly before every nation 
responsible for them. Still, what has 
come about has been a restoration of a 
large measure of stability, and one 
today can say confidently what he 
could not have said up to a little while 
ago, that catastrophe has been avoided, 
and that production and economy are 
the watchwords in every country, save 
perhaps Russia. Germany, whose 
finances were so completely shattered 
that in December, 1923, its old currency 
was wiped out and a new currency 
adopted (the old money being converted 
into new money at the rate of a trillion 
old marks for one new mark) has now a 
stable banking and currency system, 
and is steadily increasing its production. 
France, though 
the odds are 


The harbor of Naples, notable indus- 
trially for textiles, glove manufacture, 
shipyards, etc. 
port to the warehouse in Manchester. 
On the left: German women aristocrats 
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The Antwerp canal, Belgium. In the oval, the 

spinning room of a big hosiery factory, Leicester 
heavily against her because of debt 
burdens, currency difficulties and 
other heavy war legacies, is seek- 
ing firm ground. Great Britain 
is making notable efforts to 
establish its industry and 
trade, with a prospect that 
before the end of 1925 there 
may be accomplished the full 
restoration of its currency 
to a gold basis. These facts 
spell progress. They reflect 
restored stability. They mark 
the beginning of a’ new era. 


VERY large’ problem 

abroad resolves itself into 
one of credit, and what now 
is required for the full restora- 
tion of credit facilities is a definite 
balancing of government expenses 
with income, a reduction of paper 
currency, a funding of 
unfunded debts and a 
restoration of the gold 
base to the money of 
every country. In ac- 
complishing thesethings 
the financial leaders of 
Europe face a task that 
is gigantic, but not in- 
surmountable. It is 
not yet possible to say 
how the _ prodigious 


(Continued on page 36) 
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ELL, I see us girls are goin’ to 
hold our annual summer levee 
over in Sumac Gulch, as usual.” 

Director Clutchbill tossed a postal 
card on the table beside him and’swung 
his nose slowly around on Cashier John 
Atwood who was checking through a 
mat of checks received in the morning 
mail. 

‘““Yes, I got a card from the bankers’ 
association, too,’’ admitted John, hold- 
ing down an item with his pencil and 
rolling a glazed eye away from the 
yellow list on his desk. 

“It don’t say nothin’ about bringin’ 
your own cup, like it used to,’’ mused 
Mr. Clutchbill. “I can’t see why they 
keep holdin’ it over in Sumac Gulch 
. . we’ve had prohibition since 
1918. *Twa’n’t safe before that, though. 
I recollect the last time I went, Deacon 
Miller, our heaviest stockholder, showed 
up and I had to git mine over back of a 
lilac bush. ’*Twas humiliatin’, I tell 

yuh! Some things ought to been 
corrected at that meetin’.” 
. “Think I ought to represent the 
Ferndale National at the gathering 
this year?’ modestly inquired John. 

“You can write this feller that sent 
these cards that we’ll both be there 
and bring our own firecrackers,” ut- 
tered Mr. Clutchbill -promptly. “I 
feel warlike this summer. Bankin’ 
has got to change in this state. Look 
at them!’ Mr. Clutchbill pointed to 
the lofty pile of checks on John’s desk. 
“Everybody that can tip a pencil up 
endways tries to run a check account. 
They protect themselves in the city, 
so I hear, by charging a monthly fee 

. . We've got to do it in this 
state or we'll keep on bein’ swamped. 
It’s gettin’ so you can’t tell a good 
check from a bad one unless you’ve got 
the bank ledger under your arm.”’ 
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“They'll all jump on your neck,” 
warned John. ‘You'll find they’ll 
all want to run a check account on a 
dollar balance hoping it will run into a 
big account some day.” 

“Run into a big polecat,” 
Director Clutchbill. “I tell yuh I’m 
goin’, and I’m goin’ to start a com- 
mon war!” 

“T’ll carry you over to Sumac Gulch 
right in my roadster,” offered John, 
‘“‘and I’ll have her running smooth and 
park her headed toward home in case 
we have to leave sudden after your 
speech.” 

Sumac Gulch, where Director 
Clutchbill was destined to lock horns 
with a thin, large-nosed. newly-made 
vice-president, was in a way peculiar. 
The Gulch lay in a deep pass in the 
mountains. In ancient days a rambling 
summer hotel had been built there 
which had spasmodically tried to kick 
itself into life. Not succeeding, it had 
pulled its vacant shadows about it and 
crouched down with gaping windows 
like a grinning, toothless fort. Its 
chief attractions were a cold spring and 
cool air on a red hot day. For this 
reason and the fact it was near the 
center of the state, it had become the 
picnic ground for the summer meeting 
of the state’s bankers. In its great 
dining room the luncheon and business 
meeting could be held on the hottest 
day of the year with a full and contented 
attendance. 

And it was toward this wild highland 
glen Director Clutchbill and Cashier 
John Atwood were boiling along in 
John’s car on the sizzling summer day 
that had been named for the meeting of 
the clans. As they sped along in the 
valley roads toward the mountain pass 
Mr. Clutchbill’s thin grey beard split 
at its nether apex, tilted backward 


stormed 
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under his ear tabs, 
and twinkled out 
behind them like a double 
exhaust. Had anyone 
handed Mr. Clutchbill a 
sucker spear and_ told Se 

him to stand up he would have given 
Father Neptune a stiff battle for a 
three-quarter length portrait. The 
heat of the sun warmed the old gentle- 
man’s mental works like a goblet of 
dandelion wine, and he warbled to John 
with the glibness of a man of thirty 
years. Possibly the ghostly fingers 
of fickle fate had distilled this needful 
tonic for Director Clutchbill. Any- 
how, he was to lock bayonettes with a 
shifty rattan-and-cat-gut rival. 


ARRIVED at the tilting ground, Mr. 
Clutchbill and John parked their 
chariot beside the long row on what 
had been the chateau lawn. They got 
out and hitched up their pants and 
stretched with slow, elaborate motions 
as is common when esquires wish to 
gain time to survey the groups before 
joining the gathering on a piazza. 
Director Clutchbill pulled his battered 
panama rakishly over one eye and 
followed by John passed in a series of 
handshakes to the piazza and*thence 
to a table within the ancient edifice 
where each registered for the Ferndale 
National and received his souvenir 
badge; 3 dollar-sign gules on genuine 
celloid field asure with gasket d’or 
supporter and asure ribbon pendelum 
avec motto argent, ““They lived as long 
as they could.” 
After Mr. Clutchbill and John got 
their two-for-fifteens burning, they 
lodged their hands —thumbs exposed — 
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in their hip pockets and joined the 


| _ drift from one group to another. 


idea at once. 


Director Clutchbill began selling his 
He invaded group after 
group and hung the epitome of 
wisdom on them. ‘“We’ve got to git 
together and make a service charge of 


_ fifty cents a month on accounts under 
_ $200,” he explained. 


There was considerable whisker 
preening at this announcement. And 
in one group a brother was seen to 
nudge a brother. The twain left and 


returned in five minutes with a third 


brother, a thin, large-nosed, newly- 
_made vice-president of a bank as far to 
the west as Director Clutchbill’s bank 
was to the east. It developed that 
their ideas were also at opposite points 
_of the compass. 

“This is brother Felix Holland, the 
new vice-president of the Wrynose 
Trust Company, Mr. Clutchbill,”’ said 
one of the attending henchmen. “He 
also comes with a message.’ 

*““Pleezed ter meet yuh,”’ nasaled the 
_ thin, large-nosed vice-president. ‘“‘What 
_we want in our banks is more accounts. 
_Ain’t that right?” 

Mr. Clutchbill’s whiskers trembled 
sustaining a 


as though 
battle blow. 


| The gentleman from Wrynose 
\ lights right out in daylight 
» with all four fins moving 


“We've got to keep the money in the 
/state. Ain’t that right?’ 
“T didn’t git yore name, brother. 


Was it Benjamin Franklin?” asked Mr. 
Clutchbill with anxious eyes. 


“Holland . . Felix Holland, of 
| Wrynose.”’ 

“Holland . . . Holland —yes, yes,” 
_tooted Mr. Clutchbill, nodding vigor- 
ously. 


The group which had_ gathered, 
quickly shifted cigars and legs. 
| “Some one has misinformed yuh, I 
can see,” explained the old director 
with magnificent decorum. ‘“‘Some one 
has misinformed yuh. That’s too 
bad.” 
| “Huh? Don’t we want a state-wide 
advertising campaign for accounts? 
The little ones . . they make the 
big ones. Ain’t that right?” 
“That’s a considerable of a sportin’ 
proposition in the minds of 99 per cent 
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of the brothers in North America,” 
horned Mr. Clutchbill. ‘“‘Are you a 
native, Mr. Holland? You belong in 
the ‘States,’ don’t yuh?” 

The thin, big-nosed vice-president 
eyed Director Clutchbill. He snorted 
and shook his little mane. Was it 
possible his dignity was being tinkered 
with? ‘‘We’ll see where I’m from in 
business meetin’,”” he scowled as he 
trotted out of the warlike atmosphere. 

Director Clutchbill took John by the 
arm and led him aside. 

“This hostile from Wrynose mustn’t 
ever be allowed to sit five minutes in 
the business meetin’ after the feed. 
There’s somethin’ rattlin’ in my brain. 
I think I’ll go and sit in the car a spell 
and wrassel with it. You visit with 
the young folks and see what informa- 
tion you can pick up about this modern 
Moses from Wrynose. Everybody’s 
got a rib loose somewhere . . see 
if you can locate where his is sprung.” 


HILE Mr. Clutchbill was plotting 

murder in John’s car during the 
hour before lunch, John gradually 
gathered in Mr. Felix Holland’s field 
experience and ground training. 

This feller, Holland,’’ John reported, 
coming back and getting into the car 
beside Director Clutchbill, ‘‘is really an 
unusual man. Ina way he’s what they 
call a ‘jumper.’ Maybe you’ve heard 
of folks that’ll jump right off a moving 
train if you yell ‘jump’ suddenly. Well, 
they claim this feller, Felix Holland, 


Nine 
will do the same thing if you holler 
‘money.’ ” 

“Yea, I’ve known plenty sich,” 


stated Mr. Clutchbill. ‘“There’s lots 
of people back home that’ll do the 
same, only they wait till it gits dark. 
You say this feller just naturally 
lights right out in daylight with all 
four fins moving?” 

“Yes, sir, there’s a feller lives over 
that way that says it’s an absolute 
facts, 

‘Now ain’t it comical how that bit of 
information puts wheels on my war 
chariot! I shan’t reveal it . wits 
too delicate. It’s got to be handled as 
careful as a mink in a hen house. I 
wish you’d look up that feller with the 
white pants that’s runnin’ things. He 
claims I’m the oldest brother here, and 
he wants me to sit at the head table 
next to him.to honor the gathering. 
Tell him it’s taken me an onusual 
amount of time to come to a decision 
as I am naturally a timid man, but I’ve 
at last made up my mind to swallow 
my modesty along with the potato 
salad and venture it.” 

John felt that splendid tingling 
sensation in his stomach which is 
common in a swift north bound elevator 
and which is also common just before 
something unseen is about to be shook 
out of a bag. He scrambled out of the 
car and ran down the white-panted 
master of ceremonies in two minutes. 
In another minute it had been arranged 
for Director Clutchbill to warm the 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Speeding Statement Distribution 


Delivery, Reconcilement and Receipting by the Customer 
in One Operation at Special Tables Set Up in the Lobby 


OR the greater accommodation 
and convenience of their many hun- 
dreds of patrons and to do away 
with the necessity of standing in line at 
the statement window on the first day 
of each month, the Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Company, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., now distributes state- 


RECONCILEMENT OF ACCOUNT WITH 
RHODE ISLAND HosPiTAL Trust Co 


TO PROVE THE BALANCE AS SHOWN 
ON YOUR STATEMENT 


Sort tne cl 
issued. 


Check off on the stubs of your check 
book each of the checks paid by the bank and 


make a list of the numbers and amounts of 
those outstanding in the space provided 
at the left, to the sum of the outstanding 
checks add the balance 
check book 


as shown in your 


List below ali deposits which do not 
appear on the statement, and add to this total 
the balance as shown by the statement. 


The two results should agree, and if so, 
the statement rendered is correct 


DEPOSITS 
NOT 


CREDITED 


By ALLAN F. WRIGHT 


ments from the center of one end 
of their banking lobby, putting on a 
corps of clerks sufficient to avoid a 
moment’s delay. 

The statement desks or tables are 
specially built, of medium width and 


length and are placed in the form of a 
hollow square or rectangle with room 
inside for enough clerks to pass out 
statements and keep no one waiting. 
Each table is marked with the key 
letters of the alphabetical list of names 
it contains so that a customer can tell 
at a glance just where he will find his 


RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL TRUST Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


IN=Intwrest 
=Total of checks 
CC=Certified Check 
Deposits are credited condition 
company will yse due 
For montn of 


on Hist encios 


KEY 
CP=Coupons 
LN=Loan 
CL=Collection item 


Q_ D=Overdiatr 
O0#%=Account closed 


ind not firally until the items contained therein are pald, This 
diligence in its on denver a selset ri pe te agents, but will not be liabla incase 
of their failure or negligence, nor for lose ef ite 
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BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARDER ers Tees) 


PS Please Tear OF ph Retorv. 


Balance $ 


Received from Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company of Providence, statement of account showing bal- 


ance @s above, at the close of business 


together with cancelled checks called for by said 


To be signed by the depositor, or 1f a corporation by an 
official having authority to sign therefor 


The statement with receipt attached and (on the left) the blank on the reverse side for reconcilement 
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own statement. 
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The greater dispatch 
and accuracy of this method of distribu- 
tion seem to appeal to the customers. 
The temporary location of the state- 
ment files in the banking lobby serves 
as a reminder that it is the first day of 
the month —the time when depositors 
should procure their statements and 
cancelled vouchers and reconcile them 


- with individual records. 


- In speaking of the plan, John H. 


| Wells, vice-president of the Rhode 


Island Hospital Trust Company, says: 
“The counter at which we planned to 
distribute monthly statements, when 
our bank building was erected a few 


Regarding 


UBLICITY in its largest sense is 
Pe paramount importance. It is 
the mouthpiece of the institution 
it represents, and sometimes it is the 


| only thing that is ever known about the 


product or the institution. The sub- 


| ject is of mutual interest to the producer 


| 


or bank customer, and to the com- 
munity, and therefore the growth of 
the bank. A bank is in the enviable 
position of not being able to do any- 
thing for its customers in the way of 
advertising without benefiting itself. 
The good that they derive either from 


/ our advice, our services, or our com- 


munity advertising, will sooner or later 
be directly reflected in our bank’s 
statement of deposits. 

It is an absolute fact that bank 
publicity not only builds the institution 
but also educates the community to 
“thrift”’ and financial prosperity. For 
this reason a bank’s publicity program 
should be properly guided, and should 
be developed along systematic and 
well-proportioned lines. 

The problem of bank advertising is 
a peculiar one, inasmuch as the good 
bank has nothing to offer in the way of 
accommodations or services that is not 
offered by every other good bank. The 
word “‘service’ has been worn thread- 
bare, until people are tired of hearing 
the banker talk about his operations as 
“service.” A bank account cannot be 
flavored any more distinctively, nor 
colored more attractively, nor packed 
more daintily, in one bank than it can 
in another, nor can we offer inducements 
for business that are not offered by any 
other conservative institution. Banks 
have plenty of reasons for wanting 
accounts, but have mighty few reasons 
for inducing the other fellow to open 
his account with a particular bank. 
Nor has a bank any particular time 
appeal that will cause a man to start 
business with it before it is too late. 


| The only method that the writer has 
seen that closes the sale of a bank’s 
services before some specified ‘time, 


years ago, soon became entirely inad- 
equate so we decided to try the plan of 
placing tables at one end of our lobby 
space in order to serve our customers 
more rapidly. We have tried this plan 
for several months and it has worked 
very satisfactorily.” 

The monthly statements issued by 
the trust company are of simple form 
and itemized in such a way that they 
may be very easily balanced with the 
depositor’s check book and pass book. 
A receipt is attached to the bottom of 
the statement signifying that the 
customer has received the cancelled 
checks and certifies to the correctness 


By CLARK G. MITCHELL 


Vice-president, Denver National Bank 


without advancing credit which is not 
obtainable elsewhere, is the employees 
contest, or the new account that is a 
compliment to an anniversary day. 

Much of the bank’s publicity is of an 
indirect nature. Its advertising must 
educate the community; it must build 
the community through conserving its 
resources. If a bank stimulates 
“thrift,” it advertises its savings or 
investment department. Banks would 
be worth-while institutions if they did 
nothing more than prevent the sale of 
fraudulent securities to their depositors. 
The bank can advertise the success of 
its customers, and can speak with pride 
about this or that great industry. It 
can defend its customers and their 
businesses from unreasonable or radical 
attacks, and in this way obtain their 
everlasting good will. As these cus- 
tomers or prospective depositors become 
successful and their businesses grow, 
it naturally follows that the bank will 
share in their prosperity. 


E writer has found by rather 
exhaustive investigation that banks 
differ greatly in their viewpoint of 
advertising. One of the finest institu- 
tions in the country does not advertise 
in any way, other than the publication 
of its statement. Another institution 
of almost equal size, with deposits of 
more than $200,000,000, spends one- 
fourth of a million dollars annually on 
its publicity and new business program. 
The second bank, however, is one that 
has many thousands of individual 
customers, and a bank that stands out 
in the whole United States as a fine, 
progressive institution. There is no 
doubt in the writer’s mind but that 
this latter bank, which thoroughly 
believes in publicity, will outstrip the 
other institution, although the former 
is located in a larger eastern city. 
This viewpoint is substantiated by a 


“Deposits Not Credited.” 


Eleven 


of the balance as stated and this is to be 
detached and returned to the statement 
clerk as soon as verified. On the back 
of the statement is printed a reconcile- 
ment blank for the customer’s use in 
checking up his account. At the left is 
a column marked “Checks Outstand- 
ing” and at the right is a column marked 
Explicit 
instructions on how to prove the bal- 
ance as shown by the statement also 
appear on the reconcilement blank. 
A depositor may perform in just a few 
minutes the whole operation of obtain- 
ing, reconciling and receipting for his 
statement. 


the Problem of Publicity 


story of Mark Twain when he was 
working on a Missouri newspaper. A 
superstitious subseriber had written in 
saying he had found a spider in his 
paper, and asked whether that was a 
sign of good or bad luck. Mark Twain 
answered, “‘Old Subscriber: Finding a 
spider in your paper was neither good 
nor bad luck for you. The spider was 
merely looking over your paper to see 
which merchant is not advertising, so 
that he can go to that store, spin his 
web across the door and live a life of 
undisturbed peace ever afterwards.” 
There are such striking examples in 
the industrial field of the results of 
advertising, that it seems beyond doubt 
that the bank that advertises in the 
proper way will far outstrip the one 
that maintains a dignified silence. 
Some of you readers, perhaps, are old 
enough to remember a mouthwash 
known as ‘‘Rubifoam.” There was a 
time when one thought of this mouth- 
wash almost as often as he thought of 
his teeth. It had a wonderful start, 
and its sales were tremendous. All of 
this was due to a great deal of adver- 
tising in the magazines and newspapers. 
Its smiling girl with her pearly teeth 
was almost as famous as Mary Pickford. 
The business was a great success until 
one day its owners determined to save 
the money being spent on advertising. 
‘“Rubifoam” became a back number 
almost as soon as its publicity stopped. 
‘Chesterfield’ cigarettes would, no 
doubt, be forgotten if the name was not 
kept constantly before you. There was 
a time when “‘Pearline’’ held the stage 
as a washing powder. Its popularity 
was based on a half a million dollars’ 
expenditure for advertising per year. 
Its advertising was discontinued in 
1907, and in 1915, the writer under- 
stands, the business was sold for $12,- 
000. The “Gillette” razor, although 
its original patents expired two years 
ago, is still as popular and as profitable 
as ever. Advertising gave this company 
the right to its name, which is worth 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Why Nearly Fourscore of Institutions Have Been Merged 
Into One Score in a Little More Than a Score of Years 


REAT is the banking power of 
New York City, which serves a 
population of 8,000,000 locally, 

110,000,000 nationally, and all the 
millions of the world elsewhere. 
Whether we like it or not, Gotham ts 
the financial center of America, if not 
of the world. And whether or not this 
great banking group is responsible for 
its own greatness or is the result of the 
greatness of New York City, the 
country at large, or the world still 
larger, is about as easy to answer as 
the question of which came first —the 
hen or the egg. 

Great, too, are the mergers, consoli- 
dations, absorptions, or whatever name 
they give them, which have combined 
nearly fourscore of these New York 
banks into one score in little more than 
a score of years, with an aggregate 
capital, surplus, undivided profits, 
and deposits of $6,015,608,100. 
New York has but one parallel as a 
world banking center, London, and 
but one parallel for its gigantic 
bank consolidations, Great Britain. 

The “Big Five” of England, con- 
sisting of the Midland, Westminster, 
Lloyds, Barclays, and the National 
Provincial banks, have an aggregate 
capital and reserves of about $507,000,- 
000, and deposits of $7,689,800,000, a 
little less capital and reserves in all 
than the twenty consolidated banks of 
New York, but with a billion and a 
half more deposits to their credit. The 
average capital and reserves of the 
large British banks is about $100,000,- 
000, with average deposits of 
$1,434,000,000, compared with $30,- 
000,000 and $270,000,000 for each of 
the New York banks under review, al- 
though some of the larger banks in the 
American group rank in importance 
with members of England’s “Big Five.” 

Besides the twenty big consolidated 
banks there are only thirty-four banks 
in Greater New York with a capital 
of more than a million dollars each, 
that have not entered any combination. 
These latter have an aggregate capital 
and reserves of $339,146,000 with ag- 
gregate deposits of $2,197,272,400, 
average capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits of about $10,000,000 and de- 
posits of about $65,000,000 per bank. 
This gives us a net result of fifty-four 
banks in Greater New York today, 
national, state, and trust companies, 
from an original of about 110, with 
capital in excess of a million dollars 
each, and an aggregate of $940,000,000 
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The Woolworth Building, home of the Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company, which 
combined two families of banks 


in capital, surplus and undivided profits, 
with deposits, capital, and reserves of 
eight and a half billion dollars. The 
average capital and reserves of these 
fifty-four New York banks is about 
$18,000,000 each, with average de- 
posits of $141,000,000, giving this New 
York group of about half a hundred 
financial institutions more capital, re- 
serves and deposits than the “Big 
Five” of all Britain, which have ab- 
sorbed banking houses in all parts of 
the country and maintain branches all 
over the United Kingdom. 

While bank consolidations have been 
more conspicuous in the United States 
during and after the recent war, the 
data which I have compiled seem to 


indicate that long before that many 
mergers were effected in New York 
City, approximately a third of all those 
consolidated. Moreover, I have been 
unable to trace much relationship be- 
tween the war period phenomena and 
bank matings. In the main, these 
consolidations are the outgrowth of 
economic conditions, although there 
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may be a few exceptions to that general — 


conclusion. They are natural results 
of the tremendous growth of New York 


City, the growth of the nation, for — 


which New York is an important 


financial center, and the expansion of — 


our international trade and finance 
through the port of New York. In 
like manner, indeed, this process of 
consolidation has prevailed all over 
the United States, from more or less 
the same motive —supplying service 
to customers under the most favor- 
able banking conditions. New York 
is by far the most important manu- 
facturing city in America, 
value of its annual output being 
more than $5,000,000,000 or one- 
twelfth of the product of the United 
States. Forty-one of its industries 
have a yearly output of more than 
$20,000,000 each, and eight produce 
more than $100,000,000 each. It has 
over 32,500 separate factories employ- 
ing 825,000 workers, and adds an 
average of two new plants every work- 
ing day of the year. 


About 50 per cent of the export 

and import business of the country 
is carried on through this port and 
is financed by New York City banking 
institutions. Every great industrial 
corporation has a purchasing agent 
or branch there. Every railroad and 
steamship system of the United 
States, and of many other countries, 
has a New York office. A _ host of 
buyers flood New York City through- 
out the entire year. The city’s tran- 
sient population alone is over a million 
constantly, attracted by hotels, 
theaters, music, art, as well as business. 
Thus, its banking enterprises fit into 
the picture, form a part of the economic 
system of a wonder city of the world, 
exactly as a village bank is a part of 
the village anywhere. 

The majority of these large banks 
are located in what is known as the 
downtown section of the city at the 
lower point of Manhattan, though a 
few have headquarters up in the forties 
and fifties. As the city began to spread 
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TABULATING TWENTY BIG MERGERS 


Present surplus Market price . Book 1924 1924 


Name of Bank Consolidations Date Amount Present Cap. and undivided Deposits dollars per value Divds. Erns. Bran- 
end 1924 profits, end 1924 end 1924 share 2-18-25 $ per $ $ ches 
Bid Asked share 
¢ ® Chase Nat’L_._......_.. Chase Nat’L__.......-...-.. 1921 $15,000,000 $20,000,000 $25,461,600 $570,304,900 428 432 227 20 28.77 7 
Metropolitan Nat’l____. 1921 5,000,000 
Chatham Nat’L___._... Phenix Nat’) ___...-_.._..... 1911 1,800,000 10,500,000 9,318,500 194,806,100 300 304 188 16 17.94 13 
Chatham Nat’L............. 1911 450,000 
Century Nat’l...... 600,000 
Security Bank 650,000 
Union Exchange Bank_1922 1,000,000 
Metropolitan Trust... 1925 2,000,000 
Chemical Nat’]._.__... Chemical Nat’! Bank__.1920 3,000,000 4,500,000 17,024,100 151,543,400 645 655 478 24 31.83 2 
Citizens Cent’ Nat’l _...1920 1,500,000 
¢g@Nat’l City Bank........... -Nat’l City Bank ____....... 1921 40,000,000 50,000,000 55,297,600 784,376,700 442 448 238 20 28.49 5 
Second Nat’! Bank _.......1921 1,000,000 
Commercial Exchange..1921 200,000 
Nat’l Bk. of Com....___Nat’l Bk. of Com..__._.. 1903 12,500,000 25,000,000 39,761,000 533,710,900 364 368 259 16 23.54 
Nat’l W. Bk. of U. S.__... 1903 12,500,000 
East River Nat’L_........ East River Nat’l.............1924 1,590,000 2,100,000 1,942,600 35,995,200 220 230 192 13 15.04 2 
Commerical Trust Co...1924 1,000,000 
Mechanics & Met....._Fourth Nat’L_~ _.... 1914 5,000,000 10,000,000 15,970,200 293,224,500 395 400 259 20 14.60 12 
Mechanics Nat’l_...._.. 1904 2,000,000 
Leather Mfg. Nat’l____. 1904 1,000,000 
Nat’i Copper Bank ___..... 1909 3,000,000 
N.Y. Prod. Excg. Bk....... 1920 1,000,000 
Lincoln T. Co.._............. 1922 2,000,000 
Seaboard Nat’l._.......... Seaboard Nat’L_____........ 1922 3,000,000 5,000,000 7,852,400 151,093,800 457 465 296 16 30.41 2 
Mercantile Trust Co._...1922 1,000,000 
Bank of America...._..... Bank of America___....... 1920 3,500,000 6,500,000 5,412,900 110,018,500 250 255 183 12 9.05 7 
Franklin Trust Co.._.......1920 2,000,000 
Atlantic Nat’l Bank__...1922 1,000,000 
Battery Park Nat’1__._....1923 1,500,000 
Bk. of Manhattan_____- Bk. of Manhattan..... ....1918 2,418,700 F 10,000,000 13,874 600 176,616,200 178 181 119 8 9.99 30 
Bk. of Metropolis............ 1918 81,300 
Bk. of Long Island._....... 1920 500,000 
Merchants Nat’! Bk.......1920 2,000,000 
Hillside Bank____..__.....__.. 1920 (small amounts 
First Nat’! Ozone Park_.1920 (not known 
FirstFed.ForBk.Assn_.....1924 (-ditto- 
Banker’s Trust Co.......Banker’s Trust Co.........1911 3,000,000 20,000,000 26,514,000 376,886,700 448 452 232 ? 32.47 
Mercantile Trust Co....1911 2,000,000 
Manhattan Trust Co.....1912 1,000,000 
Astor Trust Co..__...... 1917 1,250,000 
Bk. of N. Y. & Bk. of N. Y. & Nat’l 
Trust Cos Banking Ass’n_.__.__. 1922 2,000,000 4,000,000 12,462,000 81,883,600 570 575 411 20 25.77 1 
N.Y.Life Ins.& T.Co.__...1922 1,000,000 
Central Un. T. Co.......Central Union Trust._...1918 5,000,000 12,500,000 23,610,500 254,238,900 730 Dod 289 24 38.22 2 
Union frust Co2...... 1918 3,300,000 , 
Empire Trust Co.._.....Empire State T. Co.._..... 1904 1,500,000 4,000,000 3,228,900 63,834,200 300 315 181 12 1 
Hudson Trust Co...........1924 1,000,000 
McVickerRealtyT.Co._..1904 500,000 
Fidelity Inter- 
national T. Co.....Fidelity Trust Co..._......1920 1,000,000 2,000,000 2,117,700 20,783,500 245 253 205 10 18.69 3 
International Bank.__.....1920 500,000 
Guaranty T. Co........... Guaranty Trust Co..___. 1912 2,000,000 25,000,000 19,180,900 567,472,300 332 335 176 12 15.09 2 
Standard Trust Co......... 1912 1,000,000 
Fifth Ave. Trust Co.......1910 (small amounts 
Morton Trust Co..__....... 1910 (not known 
Equitable Trust Co....Equitable Trust Co..___. 1923 $20,000,000 $23,000,000 $11,262,100 $375,143,000 258 262 149 12 17.54 5 
Imp.&TradersN.Bk..____. 1923 3,000,000 
Irving Bk. Columbia 
‘krasti co... Columbia Trust Co..__...1923 5,000,000 17,500,000 12,417,400 349,924,400 247 252 171 12 17.70 18 
Irving Nat’l Bank_____. 1923 i 
Knickerbocker T. Co._...1912 
N.Y.Exch. Bank..............1907 Many Irving consolidations 
Mercantile Nat’l Bk. _..1912 over many years— 
Nassau Nat’! Bank..........1914 $12,500,000 
Broadway Trust Co..__... 1919 
Lincoln Nat’! Bk.......... 1920 
Mfr’s Trust. Co.__......... Mfr’s Nat’l Bank.._._....... 1921 2,000,000 5,000,000 5,315,800 117,422,400 330 330 206 16 20.87 11 
Ridgewood Nat’! Bk.___.. 1921 500,000 . 
North Side Bank ___.... 1922 500,000 
West Side Bank __. 1918 small amounts 
Industrial Bank. 1922 500,000 
Columbia Bank__... 1922 2,000,000 : . 
Citizens Trust Co...........1914 name only ! 
Navonl rust.Cos 4. Naw Trust Co.22e 1921 5,000,000 10,000,000 19,147,800 212,556,300 423 428 291 20 28.05 . 2 
Liberty Nat’! Bank _.__.. 1921 5,000,000 
TOTAUS 22s ee es $266,600,000 $327,172,600 $5,421,835,500 
¢g National City and Chase National book value and earnings does not in- SUMM ARY 
clude National City Company or Chase Securities Corporation assets 
oF Sone Nd ; Capital of the 20 banks........_.... $266,600,000 
# Includes $4 paid Chase Securities Corporation. Surplus & Undivided profits... 327,172,600 $ 593,772,600 
@Includes 50¢ and 50¢ extra paid by the National City Company, quarterly. (1) Aggregate Deposits of all... 5,421,835,500 
? The earnings are not known, capital increased June 30, 1924, from $2,000,- Cap. Surplus, undiv. profits & 
000 @200 and merged with Hudson Trust Company. Geposits eee ee ee ee 6,015,608,100 
F Par Value $50 a Share (2) These twenty banks represent 


seventy-six consolidations, dat- 
ing back to 1903, but principally 
of the post-war period. 


Note 1—Dividend, earnings, and market figures obtained from Noble & 
Corwin, Bank stock specialists, New York City, N. Y. 


Note 2—A merger between the Lawyer's Title & Trust Company and the : 
Central Realty Bond & Trust Company, in 1905, is not listed with Pee Mia So Ele omar Seba ce 
A 2 es ; : undivided profits, for the 20 
the consolidations, because it is not strictly a commercial bank. RPA A TAT Ss cit 1 i era) Sean ame $030,000,000 
Note 3—Capital stock amounts of banks before consolidations not all Average deposits per bank, about 270,000,000 
correct to the dollar—capital shifts at time of mergers somewhat (4) Average dividends per share in 
confusing. The figures are fairly accurate however in showing 1924 was 2 $17.50 
relative strength of different banks merged. There have also been eh Bree, 3. Rae Pond 
many capital increases since mergers. Owing to the varying con- (4) Average earnings per share in 22.31 
ditions surrounding each particular consolidation, the capital of 1924 was... ae ea FoR oteine $22. 
various banks before combinations must be considered only com- (on 19 of them; Empire Trust 
parative, while in some instances, too, there have been capital excluded) 
decreases. Par value of the Bank of Manhattan stock is $50 per (6) Total number of branches in 


share; all others $100. Greater. Ni ay (he 118 
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over its 327 square miles of territory, 
with its 771 miles of water frontage it 
became somewhat more _ congested 
than at the time the land was pur- 
chased from the Indians for $24. Little 
banks sprang up here and there in the 
different communities, but the big 
banks remained and waxed stronger 
and stronger “downtown.” <As_ the 
business area widened, customers of 
these large banks were constantly lo- 
cating farther and farther away from 
them. The community banks handled 
what business they could which came 
their way, but the problem of giving 
service to the customer of a large bank 
anywhere in Greater New York looms 
larger as the city spreads. Manu- 
facturers or wholesalers in Brooklyn 
and the Bronx, under present traffic 
conditions, find it almost a day’s 
journey to the Wall Street district. 
The state banks solved this problem 
by opening up branches throughout the 
city; the national banks could not do 
that, without taking over an institution 
which already had branches, or a bank 
without them and converting it into a 
branch. The Corn Exchange Bank, 
for example, a state institution, has 
nearly sixty branches in Greater New 
York, which it has been establishing 
for many years. On the other hand, 
the Irving National Bank had none, 


but through several absorptions and 
consolidations, it has acquired eighteen 
at any one of which a customer can 
get the same service as in the Wool- 
worth building, the main office. 


dlejeter fundamental reasons, there- 

fore, as I see it, have brought about 
most of these New York bank con- 
solidations. First, a desire on the part 
of national banks to acquire branches 
and trust departments; second, the 
hope of doing a larger business with a 
proportionately lower overhead; and 
third, an ambition to render customers 
better service by means of larger 
capital resources and the distribution 
of important bank services through 
various branch systems. 

The first and the third of these have 
already been realized, I am informed, 
by most of those who have participated 
in mergers; that is, the acquisition of 
branches and trust departments and 
the extension of better facilities to 
customers. The first is self-evident — 
they have them, an average of five 
and nine-tenths branches to each of 
the twenty banks under review in 
Greater New York, and a trust depart- 
ment apiece, I believe. The service 
rendered is better, too, which is also 
almost self-evident. But on the second 
point, the doctors disagree. Some 


New York Banks of More Than $1,000,000 Capital Which 
Have Not Participated in Consolidations Since 1903 


Pres. Cap. 
End 1924 


Name of Bank 


American Exchange National ._____. 

Capitol National 

Coal & Iron National....... 

Fifth National 

First National 

Garfield National... 

Gotham National _.. 

Hamilton National... 

Hanover National 

Harriman National... 

Nassau National 

National American...........----- 

Park National 

Public National __ 

United National... 

Central Mercantile. 

Chelsea Exchange. 

Colonial _...... 

Continental... 

Corn Exchange 

Greenwich ___..... 
@ * Mechanics Bank 

State Ba 


'- 
eS et et et et 


rar) 
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Metroplitan Trust Company. 

@ * Peoples Trust Company 
U. S. Mortage and Trust Compa 
United States Trust Company. 
Lawyers Title and Trust Co.. 
Title Grant and Trust Compan 
Butchers and Drovers 
Brooklyn Trust Company... 


- 


+ 


23322332222 
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1,500, 0 
$105, 000, 000 


Deposits 
End 1924 
$175,547,600 

21,739,100 


Surplus and Undvd. 
End 1924 


19:919.600 
7.760.100 
183, 196.800 
103,762,900 
12:084;600 
11,089,700 
13,797,600 
29,227,600 
6,850,700 
232,763,800 
23,752,600 
43,792,000 
101,838,600 
57,653,700 
35.879.500 
156,636,500 
48,803,100 
59:315,000 
60,291,100 
56,530,700 
18,986, 100 


3,876,000 
$234, 146,200 $2, 197, 272 400 


Located in Brooklyn. Par value shares Mechanics Bank $50.00. 
Small mergers made but not included in largest 20 consolidations. 


SUMMARY 


Capital of thirty-four banks.__.._ 
Surplus and Undivided Profits... 


1—Aggregate deposits of all... 
Capital, Surplus, Profits and Deposits. 


-- -$105,060,000 
234, 146,000 $ 339,146,000 


_... 2,197,272,400 
$2,536,418.400 


2—Dividends on this group averaged $12.52 per share in 1924; 
earnings, $30.00 per share, State and Butchers and 


Drovers not listed. 


3—Average, capital, surplus, and undivided prcfits per bank is about 


4—Average deposits per bank is about 


10,000,000 
65,000,000 


THE BURROUGHS 


with whom I talked felt that the sery- 
ice had been greatly improved with- 
out reducing the banking profits: 
others thought otherwise; none wanted 
to be quoted on the subject, and frankly 
I don’t know, when it’ comes to the 
matter of net earnings for the banks. 
Some of these twenty have good re- 
sults to show, it does not seem that 
any have fared worse since they entered 
mergers, but I do not believe that 
expectations have been realized in all 
cases. With many it is still too early 
to judge. On the whole optimism re- 
garding the future of earnings in all 
cases is pronounced, and dividends, 
with increasing surpluses, are regu- 
larly reported. Speaking generally, it 
would appear that all of these twenty 
consolidations are a success, although 
some of them, according to the gossip 
of the street, may have proved less 
profitable thus far than their backers 
expected. 

In the group of twenty banks con- 
solidated, the average earnings per 
share for nineteen of them in 1924 was 
$22.31, while the corresponding divi- 
dends paid averaged $17.15 per share 
of $100 par value. In contrast, the 
thirty-four banks which did not enter 
into mergers (thirty-two of them aver- 
aged) earned about $30 per share, but 
paid an average dividend of only $12.52 
per share. In the latter group, how- 
ever, are a few, such as the First 
National Bank and the Hanover 
National with earnings of $142.41 and 
$51.36 per share respectively, and two 
or three others with large earnings, 
which raises the whole list of thirty- 
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two abnormally. The largest earnings _ 


per share in the consolidation group 
was $38.22 credited to the Central 
Union Trust Company, and the lowest 
(excepting the Empire Trust Company 
which is not ascertainable at this time 
on account of recent mergers) $9.09 
for the Bank of America. Of thirty- 
two reporting out of the group of thirty- 
four, the National American earned 
only $2.89 per share last year. These 
earnings are as reported by Noble & 
Corwin, bank stock specialists, of 
New York City. 


BETTER service, as an officer in one 

of the large merged banks explained, 
is an obvious advantage to be derived 
from consolidations. Through in- 
creased capital, the bank is enabled to 
make larger loans to its merchant 
customers as well as to its correspond- 
ent banks when they are entitled to 
them. By means of its numerous 
branches, also, people who deal with 
the bank at any of its branches benefit 
from the advice of a large corps of 
specialists at the head office. More- 
over, the increased resources from 
these various consolidations, with more 
highly specialized direction, adds to 
the solidarity of the institution. Every 

(Continued on page 56) 
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| ing years in an easy chair in a 
_ board room. And then my broker 
_ blew up. Months later when the 
' courts and the receiver had done 


7 


_ longer wanted to buy securities on 


_ And I wanted real securities, not 
| cats 


_ Then I hit upon a plan. 
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My Bank Helps Me Own Securities 


Our Plan of Investment for Me Is Mutually Profitable, But 
My Bank Discourages Recommending It to Other Men 


’D REACHED the years which are 
supposed to bring discretion before 
the Wall Street bug hit me. Then 

I fell hard and entered the game with 
all the zeal of the new convert. Mine 
was a bad case. Fortunately, at that 
moment the market was one in 
which I couldn’t go wrong. Every- 
thing was moving up. My paper 
profits grew like the weeds in my 
neglected garden and in imagina- 
tion I saw myself retiring from 
business and spending my declin- 


their worst I received a check for 
$31.70 as my share of the assets. 

But was I cured? I was not. 
The memory of those unrealized 
profits still haunted me. Yet I 
did see some things differently. 
Speculation had lost its charm. I no 


margin but to own them outright. 


and dogs, but gilt-edged, 
seasoned bonds and preferred or 
guaranteed stocks—things that I 
could own and still sleep a-nights, 
that I could put away in my own 
safe deposit box and know that they 
would be there whenever I wanted 
them. Then, too, I wanted to diver- 
sify my purchases, to minimize my 
risks by spreading my investments 
over a number of issues. But how 
to do it with my limited resources? 


It all grew out of a talk I had with 


| Jack Saunders who happens to be the 


cashier of our local bank. 


I know 
Jack pretty well and he knows me 
perhaps better than I know myself. 
Jack and I rode into town together 
one day and as always, we got to dis- 
cussing the market. We had just 
agreed that the P X Preferred stock 
paying 6 per cent was a good buy at 
100. I was thinking of that loose 
thousand dollars that I had on hand 
and regretting that I had to use half 
of it to re-shingle my house.. Perhaps 
the wish was father to the thought. 
Anyway I blurted it out. 

“Jack,”’ I said, “if I owned a certifi- 
cate for ten shares of P X selling at 
100, how much money would you loan 
me on it?” 

“The usual 80 per cent,’ replied 
Jack, ‘‘$800 or thereabouts.” 

“Well,” I said, “suppose I buy it 
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today and send you the bill. Will you 
put up $800 towards paying for it and 
charge my account for the other $200?” 

‘Why, I suppose so,” replied Jack. 

“Well, that’s just what I’m going to 
do,” I said. ‘“I’ll buy them at the 
market. I'll send you the broker’s 
bill and tell him that you'll pay for 
them. I’ll have him register the shares 
in my name but order the certificate 
sent to you. Now what do you want 
me to do?” 

‘‘Well,’? said Jack, “in the first 
place we’d want you to sign a power 
of attorney giving us the right to sell 
the certificate at any time. Then we’d 
want your note for that $800 at 6 per 
cent and I think it oughtn’t to run for 
more than ninety days. We'll want 
you to keep at least 20 per cent of that 
$800 you owe us always on deposit at 
the bank to protect us if the stock 


slumps. When the ninety days are up, 
we'll renew your note for you but I 
think you ought to pay off at least 
10 per cent of what you owe every 
time we do it.” 

“Tl do better than that,” said 
I. “Pll pay you $100 every three 
months. That means I’ll own the 
stock in two years. But the 
interest will be mine, won’t it?” 

“Of course,’ said Jack. ‘The 
stock is registered in your name. 
It’s paying 6 per cent now. You'll 
pay us 6 per cent on the unpaid 
balance and you get your full 6 
per cent on your equity of $200. 
This P X Preferred is as good as a 
bond. Its fluctuations are so 
slight that it is practically sta- 
tionary. Now if this were a common 
stock —even one of the best of them 
—we might feel differently about it. 
The bottom might drop out of the 
market and send it sliding down hill 
so fast that your equity would be 
wiped out. Then, of course, we’d 
have to holler for more money. 
That’s where your check book bal- 
ance of at least 20 per cent of the 
loan would come in. And when the 
falling market wiped that out, we’d 
want still more and it might be 
necessary to use your power of at- 
torney and sell the stock in order to 
protect our loan. But with a good 
bond or a sound preferred or guar- 
anteed stock we would both feel se- 
cure. I should think it would be a 
good thing for you and a good thing 
for us. We'll have a standard se- 
curity as collateral and what’s more 
we'll have some assurance now that 
you'll keep a reasonable balance on 
hand all the time. You don’t always do 
that, you know, and we don’t like to 
jack you up about it but now I can 
promise you we will.” 


THAT was the beginning of a series of 

transactions that have made money 
for me and for the bank. Today I own 
outright half a dozen securities of a 
higher grade than I ever expected to be 
able to buy. Already they show a 
substantial profit on the purchase price 
and ever since the day of their purchase 
they have paid me liberal returns. And 
yet it has cost me practically nothing 
to carry these securities for on an 
average they’ve more than earned 
their carrying expenses. 

From time to time I have re-arranged 
my investment list with a view to 
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strengthening it. As market condi- 
tions have changed, I have been able 
to eliminate the weaker sisters, filling 
their places with ever stronger ones. 
At the present time, I’m in the process 
of owning ten new securities. Usually 
[ finish paying for them within a year. 
If I have the available funds and am 
satisfied with my purchase, I com- 
plete payments at an earlier time and 
thereby save interest charges. At the 
outset I confined myself to bonds and 
preferred stocks. Then as my list grew 
stronger I ventured to add one or two 
common stocks when I could buy them 
at.a reasonable figure. Needless to 
say, these have been stocks that have 
paid their dividends for years and they 
have been in those companies whose 
prospects for the future were brightest. 
It is likewise needless to add that in 
every case my purchase has been made 
with the approval and advice of the 
bank. 

On the whole, my relations with the 
bank have moved smoothly, partly 
because of the confidence we have had 
in each other and partly because I have 
felt that it has been to my advantage 
to do what is most satisfactory to them 
and ‘to. keep them satisfied with the 
arrangement. There are a few prin- 
ciples on.which we are mutually agreed. 
In the. first place, my purchases are 
such ‘as\'can be justly described as 
investments rather than speculations. 
No longer do I risk money on blind 
chance or even on the anticipation of 
an/inerease in values. On the other 
hand, I purchase only those securities 
that offer an assured return with a 
minimum risk. Of course, there is 
always the hope that a favorable turn 
of the market will increase their values 
and I try to confine myself to those 
issues which the authorities describe 
as “‘a buy.” If these anticipations are 
justified, so much the better. But 
whether they are or whether they 
aren’t, I am not particularly con- 
cerned for the reason that they furnish 
a satisfactory return on the purchase 


price and even if that price decreases, 
the return is still satisfactory and I can 
always buy more at a lower price. 
Never yet have I asked my bank to 
use its money to back my guess that 
an issue is going to advance. 

Incidentally, it is worth mentioning 
that since we began to work together 
I have moved away from the town in 
which my bank is located. All of our 
transactions are therefore carried on 
by mail. Perhaps it’s better so. I 
always have carbons of my letters on 
file as evidence of the transactions. 
Then, too, I imagine that I’m less of a 
nuisance to the bank in that I’m not 
forever running in and out during their 
busy hours. 


HE other day I happened to run 

into my friend, the cashier. I hadn’t 
seen him for a year. ‘‘Well, Jack,” I 
said, “‘we’ve been doing quite a little 
business with each other. How do 
you like it? Is it satisfactory from 
your point of view?” 

‘‘Absolutely,” said he. “As a matter 
of fact, you were never a particularly 
profitable customer until you started 
this stunt of buying securities through 
us. Now you’re quite profitable. 
Personally, I wish we had a hundred 
such accounts.” 

“Why don’t you advertise for them?” 
I asked. ‘The world is full of fellows 
situated just as I am—fellows who 
distrust brokers but who do trust you. 
They’d be delighted to use this scheme. 
There’s no copyright on it. Anyone 
can do it but I never heard of anyone 
advertising to do it.” 

“Well, we thought of that, too,” 
said Jack, “but somehow we don’t 
dare to. What’s the use of turning a 
lot of entirely satisfied and contented 
savings account builders into market 
traders and speculators? And how 
long would it be before we’d turn our 
bank into a broker’s shop?” 

And yet I ask myself if this point 
of view isn’t ultra-conservative, a little 
short-sighted and a little pessimistic. 
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Isn’t this plan which works so ad- 
mirably in my own case feasible for 
general use under proper safeguards? 
Of course, wealthy speculators and 
investors have always understood how 
to use banks to help them build their 
fortunes. But wouldn’t the thousands 
of people of moderate means —level- 
headed, conservative people who have 
no desire to speculate or gamble but 
who simply wish to acquire the most 
substantial, secure and worth-while 
stocks and bonds that the market 
offers —wouldn’t such people, I say, 
be safer and better off operating under 
some such plan as mine than they are 
at present, selecting their purchases 
more or less at random and buying 
them when they are too high and sell- 
ing them too soon? It seems to me 
that a plan like the one I have described 
offers them a better opportunity to 
attain ultimate financial independence 
by the shortest road. 

After all, most saving is haphazard 
and never gets anywhere. This plan 
would give them a definite object and 
a real incentive to save regularly and 
systematically. Incidentally, it gives 
the banker a chance to be ‘of real, 
genuine service in an advisory capacity 
in the selection of securities. - And for 
once he is in a position to insist that 
his advice be followed.. When _ his 
customer knows that his banker may 
decline to loan him money on a gamble, 
he will think twice before he commits 
himself to an injudicious purchase. 

Some day there may be a banker 
who will have the courage to admit 
that a savings account is not always 
the best possible and most profitable 
form of investment, that it is rather 
the very best means through which to 
accumulate money that later can be 
used in a more profitable direction. 
Of course, everyone knows that the 
first step in the accumulation of a 
fortune is the building up of a sub- 
stantial and always available balance 
and that the more extended one’s in- 
vestments may be the more necessary 

(Continued on page 52) 
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apitalizing Interest Periods 


The ‘‘Interest Letter’ in Washington Advertises the 
Bank and Audits the Records of the Savings Department 


customers in financial institutions 

occurs semi-annually, and at such 
time affords the opportunity of bring- 
ing the bank’s facilities to the 
attention of this class of cus- 
tomers, and making one of 
the most complete audits 
possible of the records 
of that department. 
This has been ac- 
complished by the 
American Security 
and Trust Com- 
pany of Washing- 
tole 1). wee. SO 
that a very con- 
crete plan of op- 
eration has been 
developed, and the 
advantages gained 
have been very ~far- 
reaching. Aboutsix weeks 
previous to the sending out 
of notices relative to the pay- 
ment of interest, the new business 
department prepares a so-called “‘in- 
terest letter,” discussing with the heads 
of the different departments whether 
all services of the bank or some particu- 
lar facility should be brought to the 
attention of the savings customer. 

The following are samples of letters 

used: 


cs payment of interest to savings 


Oetober 1, 1923. 
Dear Madam: 

In crediting the semi-annual interest on 
your savings account with this company, 
and requesting that you bring or send in 
your pass book at your convenience in order 
that we may make this entry of interest, 
we take pleasure in announcing an added 
service for our customers, 


The Christmas Savings Club 
to open 
The early part of December. 


— The object of the American Security 
Savings Club is not only to help you and 
others to save for Christmas, but to en- 
courage the habit of thrift generally. We 
will pay an annual 3% interest rate if all 
payments are made regularly or in advance. 
We hope you will take advantage of this 
new service and, as a savings customer, are 
using the facilities in our General Banking, 
Safe- Deposit, Real Estate, Foreign Ex- 
change and Trust Departments. 
Faithfully yours, 


The above letter advertised more 
specifically a service while the com- 
munication quoted as follows is more 
general in scope, yet conveys four dis- 
tinct messages: 

; October 1, 1924 


Dear Sir: 
The interest due on your savings account 


By FREDERICK P. H. SIDDONS 
American Security & Trust Company 
Washington, D. C. 


The beautiful main office 


with this company for the six months’ 
period ending September 30, 1924, has been 
credited this date and by bringing or send- 
ing us your pass book we will enter therein 
the amount due you. 

We earnestly hope that as a customer of 
our Savings Department -you will con- 
stantly use the General Banking, Safe 
Deposit, Real Estate, Foreign Exchange 
and Trust Departments, and open a 1925 
Christmas Savings account when the club 
opens the latter part of this year. 

The strength of this institution is meas- 
ured by the protection it affords its cus- 
tomers, through having available a capital, 


~surplus. and undivided profits of over 


$6,000,000. ; 

As one of the evidences of our growth and 
our feeling that the public has confidence 
in the banking services we have to offer, we 
have erected a new Southwest Branch build- 
ing at Seventh and E Streets, to replace its 
old quarters at 436 Seventh Street, S. W., 
in which has been installed a safe deposit 
department. 


Yours very truly, 
The letter is run off in sufficient 
quantity to take care of the needs of 
each banking office, carrying’ their in- 
dividual address and a signature cut at 
the end of the letter of the officer in 
charge, should the bank have branches. 
If your savings accounts run into 
thousands, the additional work involved 
may require more help. Accurate 
typists should do this work as it is 
necessary to send out the letters with 
the proper name and address. This 1s 
especially essential as the window 


envelope is preferable in the mailing 
since it saves time and money. These 
envelopes should be ordered in advance 
and bear a post office return number 
rather than the name of the bank. 
So frequently accounts are 
opened confidentially and 
omission of the name of 
the bank on the outside 

acts as a protection. 
Folders numbered 

from 1 to 1000, 

1000 to 2,000 and 

up, are ready to 

receive the letters 
serially as they 
are written. They 
are filled in from 
the signature card, 
beginning alpha- 
betically, and _ the 
number of the account 
is placed in the upper left- 
hand corner. of the letter. 
At the end of each day’s work 
they are arranged numerically and 
placed in the folders ready to receive 
them —readily accessible for audit from 
the ledger cards, as the numerical 
system of savings ledgers is the most 
commonly used by all banks. 

In the meantime the savings de- 
partment has figured interest and has 
noted temporarily on the ledger cards 
which accounts are to receive interest. 
The items thus placed are awaiting the 
audit and to be run through on the date 
due. Members of the auditing depart- 
ment check each letter with the ledgers, 
eliminating those which do not receive 
interest, those which have names that 
are not similar to the ones contained on 
the ledger cards, those for which pass 
books are kept by the bank, and finally 
keeping a list of the numbers of aec- 
counts that have no letter. 

By this method only those whose ac- 
counts receive interest get letters, 
errors made in copying from signature 
ecards can be corrected and the ac- 
curacy of the signature and ledger 
files is tested. 

The letters are then made ready for 
mailing and, because of the large num- 
ber who respond to the request, deliv- 
ery has to be stretched over a period of 
days. No bank wants so many cus- 
tomers that it cannot give quick serv- 
ice. Overcrowding of the lobby would 
nullify most of the advantages to be 
gained from the interest letter. 

Besides the customers, the public 
generally should know what the bank 


Eighteen 


is doing for itscustomers. The Ameri- 
can Security and Trust Company 
takes advantage of the interest paid 
Hee depositors by advertising the amount 
semi-annually in the newspapers as 
shown by the following samples: 

TODAY 

$164,499.92 
is being paid to the savings depositors of 
this company, representing the regular pay- 
ment of interest on savings accounts for 
{| the year. 

Six months from today another payment 
will be made to our savings depositors. 


Open an account today at any of our five 
banking offices. 


Open today until 5:30 


Our savings depositors are requested to 
bring in their pass books in order that the 
proper credit of interest may be made 
therein. 

Approximately one-tenth of the 
population of Washington 
will share in the 
$158,809.47 
which is being paid today to the savings 
depositors of this company, representing 
the first regular payment of interest 
on savings accounts for the year. 

Six months from today another in- 
terest payment will be made on savings 
accounts. Plan now to receive a share of 
that sum. 


Open today until 5:30 
Our savings depositors are requested to 


bring in their pass books, so that the proper 
credit of interest may be made therein. 


For the American Security and Trust 
Company this “‘interest letter” system 


ANY people—not all of them 
soap-box orators—regard the 
banker as an octopus, reaching 

out to absorb the wealth of the world. 
The proponent of this theory will point 
out to you that the banker is nota pro- 
ducer and that a bank is never organized 
in a community that’s needy, but on 
the contrary looks about until it 
locates a prosperous community, then 
proceeds to organize, and begins to 
fatten on the earnings of the producer. 

The Cleveland Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, while recog- 
nizing the absurdity of this line of 
reasoning, felt that some steps should 
be taken to counteract such propaganda. 
While the primary function of the A. 
I. B. is to educate bank clerks, it is a 
well-known fact that an educator never 
loses an opportunity to scatter seeds of 
knowledge in any available soil. 

The public affairs committee of 
which Frank Frey is chairman, arranged 
with the Cleveland Board of Education 
to furnish a speaker for each of the 
twelve high schools in the city, who 
would deliver a series of five talks to 
the classes in economics, explaining 
the functions, organization and opera- 


has accomplished several purposes. 


It brings a customer to the bank per- 
sonally. 

If a letter is addressed wrong it will 
often cause the customer to give notice 
of change. 

If undelivered, 


it is returned to the 


$169,425.88 


—is being paid today to the savings 
depositors of the American Security. 
This represents the first semi-annual 
payment of interest for the year 1925. 
Another Payment, Even Larger We Hope, Will be Made October 1 


Open today wniil 5:30 


AMERGAN SPURITY 


1Sth aod Penna Ave 
Capital. Surplus and Undirided Profits 
Over $6,000,000 

Qe 
a BRANCRES : 
* Avo. N.W.  Bouthwest—ith and E Sis SW, 

aghe. NE. Northwest—1140 16th St. N.W, 

S 


BD ver Thirty- Five Million 


Telling the public— also 
with a ‘‘teaser”’ 


bank, notation is made on the signa- 
ture card and when a customer comes 
in the proper address is obtainable. 

It keeps the signature card file en- 
tirely up-to-date by proving if closed 
account cards are in the active files and 


By ELBERT S. BOYD 
Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland | 


tion of a bank. The speakers were 
drafted from the second year class in 
public speaking, many of whom have 
shown considerable ability to present a 
subject clearly and concisely. 

The first of the series dealt with the 
organization of a bank, explaining the 
different kinds of banks and outlining 
some of the services a bank renders to 
the community. 

The second lecture, or talk, was on 
the subject ‘“‘Lending the Bank’s 
Money.” The speaker set forth the 
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names have been filed in error. 

It is a most accurate check between 
signature file and ledger cards for cor- 
rectness of names. 

It is a splendid means of putting the 
savings customer on notice of the serv- 
ices of the bank. 

This means of getting the cus- 
tomer in the bank gives the tellers 
the opportunity of suggesting, as the 
interest is being entered in the pass 
book, that customers make regular 
deposits. The securing of proper 
addresses is one of the recognized 
problems of the financial institutions. 
No real system, perfect in every 
detail, has ever been worked out, 
but this ‘‘interest letter” plan does 
render splendid assistance. 

The more important features of 
this plan have been described and 
if completely analyzed it can readily 
be seen as a most efficient method 
of bringing out salient defects, if 
such exist, in the entire operation 
of a savings department. 

So complete and comprehensive 
a check can be made that those 
responsible for errors cannot, there- 
fore, avoid the embarrassment of 
realizing that they have failed in 

handling their work properly. 

As a publicity agent, as a new busi- 
ness developer and as an auditor it is 
doubtful if any other letter in any in- 
stitution can obtain such far-reaching 
results. The cost is not great. 


They Talk About Banking to High Schools 


various forms of notes on which the 
bank lends money, such as straight 
notes, indorsed notes, collateral notes, 
etc., endeavoring to make clear to the 
mind of the student the necessity for 
safeguarding the money of the depos- 
itors. 

Number three was on the subject 
of “Investments,” and the students 
were taught the difference between 
stocks, bonds, mortgages and various 
other forms of investments, and cau- 
tioned against get-rich-quick schemes 
and wildcat investments. The fourth 
lesson was ‘How Banks Aid Com- 
merce,’’ which dealt largely with foreign 
exchange. This talk emphasized par- 
ticularly the fact that virtually everyone 
in our modern civilization, from ditch 
digger to the millionaire is wearing the 
products of a foreign country —begins 
his day, indeed, with a cup of coffee 
imported from Brazil. 

The fifth and closing talk of the 
series was on “The Federal Reserve 
System,” telling some of the reasons for 
its existence, its manner of operation, 
and contrasting conditions before and 
after the establishing of the system. 

Each of the talks covered an entire 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Who Keeps the Contest Records? 


A Perpetual Daily Credit to Teams and Individuals for 
New Business Obtained When Conditions are Complicated 


HIS is not the story of a new 
account contest so much as the 
story of the solution of problems 
in keeping track of a contest in which 
are present a number of unusual and 
complicating factors. In most of the 
new account contests that I have seen 
in print, the conditions were much 
simpler. All the contestants were con- 
centrated in one office. They brought 
all their new accounts to the same 
“New Account” window. ‘Their prob- 
lem of creating the incentive to work 
necessary to maintain the contest idea 
did not present any special difficulties. 
In our case there were so many al- 
together unusual features and con- 
ditions, and the contestants were so 
scattered over the city that much 
time and thought were required to 
evolve an adequate system of records 
and credit the results to the individuals 
of the staff that were entitled to 
them. 

To begin with, the contest was not 
limited by time. It was called “‘Con- 
test for $10,000,000 New Deposits,” 
and therefore records had to be started 
on a scale that would anticipate the 
possibility of continuous run for a 
number of months, perhaps even a 
couple of years. As it worked out, 
the first two millions was brought in 
during the first sixty days, and thus 
ended our worries that the contest 
might stretch away into the dim and 
distant future. 


By HY. W. SANDERS 


Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Then -there was a _ complication 
caused by the fact that all employees 
of our two banks, the Citizens National, 
and the Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank, in all some 720, were given the 
opportunity to compete. The prize 
list was lengthy and generous, and 
commissions were to be given for every 
account brought in. This meant keep- 
ing records of accounts brought in to 
twenty-three separate banking offices, 
for the contestant was given credit 
for the account wherever it might be 
opened, provided its origin was defi- 
nitely traceable to introduction by 
him. The best interests of the cus- 
tomer were to be the determining 
factor in the location of the account. 
Further than this, accurate records 
must be kept for the payment of the 
commissions. 


O ACCOUNTS could be considered 

eligible for either awards or com- 
missions unless they remained for at 
least sixty days. Employees whose 
work did not bring them into contact 
with the public were to receive double 
points. In the case where an account, 
opened with only a nominal amount, 
was increased by a substantial balance 
transferred later, the contestant was 
to receive credit for the larger sum, 
but must present some evidence that 


it was really new money. Special 
awards were offered for the renting of 
safe-deposit boxes, and the introduc- 
tion of trust and escrow business, or 
the forming of contacts with our 
subsidiary which handles bonds. 

As the day of the opening drew near, 
all these various matters had to be 
considered in formulating the scheme 
of records. Previous contests had 
been held, but without the many 
special features which characterized 
this one. 

As a first step we outlined what we 
wanted the records to show, and we 
found it worked out about as follows: 

(1) The individual record of each of 
the 720 contestants, divided into the 
various classes of business —commer- 
cial, savings, certificates of deposit, 
safe deposit, and the miscellaneous 
services above mentioned. 

(2) Team records for the awarding of 
team prizes and the publicity work 
planned to keep up the spirit of the 
contest. 

(3) Separate records for the national 
bank and the trust and savings bank 
as to number of accounts and amounts 
in each class, and also combined 
records. 

(4) Data for checking up the accounts 
at the end of the sixty-day period and 
paying out commissions daily there- 
after. It was decided that as soon as 
a new account had completed its 
sixty-day period, the commission should 
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Bulletin 


LOS ANGELES pri] 21, 19 


Result first 36 days 
2056 Accounts $2.017,075 


Status for four weeks 
Individual Standing 

1, A. E. Josi 

2. H. Ventura 

3. F. Follette - G. Nehr 
Team Standing 

1. #52 J. C. Henderson 

2. #41 A. E. Josi 

3. #53 Elfrieda L. Heise 


Largest individual account 
G. W. Walker $200.000 

Largeet number of accounta 
H. Ventura 
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CITIZENS BANKS $10,000,000 NEw DEPosiTs CONTEST 


pate 41 ba rth é 1925 


ME Hof rmt Points wall be awarded to contentamts only ow business UAst le 


Comml # 
1,042,368 1155 
117,416 102 


Savings 
664,322 
89,687 


Previous Totals 764 
Todays Totals 92 


To Date 1257 754,009 
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The individual record card, team recapitulation card, captains’ daily report and other forms required 


be paid at once to stimulate interest 
in the contest. From the inception 
of this practice, the eontest took a 
forward stride. 

(5) Daily reports to the officers and 
the staffs of the main banking offices 
and weekly bulletins to all contestants 
including those in the outlying 
branches. 

The method used was built upon 
the fundamental bookkeeping idea of 
ledger and journal, or, in other words, 
an account for each individual and a 
daily record of total business. 

Employees were organized into teams 
of about fourteen members. They 
were headed by captains who were the 
older employees, tellers and depart- 
ment heads in the central offices and 
assistant managers at the branches. 
Officers were not included in teams or 
permitted to compete for prizes or 
commissions, though the accounts they 
were able to obtain coincident with the 
drive were included in the totals. After 
the teams were organized it became the 
duty of the captain to keep in touch 
with his team, and to report to contest 
headquarters all accounts obtained by 
its members. All accounts admitted to 
record thus were received through the 
captains. 

Every day the captain turned in 
the accounts claimed by the members 
of his team. If there were no claims, 
he was required to turn in the sheet 
blank —a mute reminder to him that 
his team might need stimulation. 
Where cards of introduction were pre- 
sented, and.no claims made, the cap- 
tains were notified to report the busi- 
ness. Where claims were made and 


no cards were presented to the new 
accounts department, investigation was 
necessary before the daily sheet was 
OnKid 

Sometimes claims were disallowed — 
for example, when the money had 
been transferred from some other 
branch or from the national bank or 
vice-versa, or when the personal ac- 
counts of contestants had been made 
the subject of claims. These excep- 
tions were defined at the outset, but 
the rule was established to give the 
contestant the benefit of the doubt 
and only to disallow claims when no 
other course was possible. Generally 
speaking the duty of following up 
leads and closing business was left 
to the contestants, but in exceptional 
cases where credit requirements might 
be involved, the services of the bank 
officers could be commandeered. How- 
ever, the contestant would receive 
credit if business resulted. 


BYERY day came fifty-six reports 

from the captains. The accounts, 
after verification and marking of the 
commissions and points awarded, were 
recapped into the “Daily Recap of 
Captains’ Reports” sheet. Opposite 
each team was recorded the number of 
accounts and the amounts, both of 
commercial and savings, with a column 
for other business, such as safe deposit, 
trust and escrow, etc. 

The two banks were recapped sepa- 
rately, then joined into grand totals 
and finally joined with the previous 
day’s figures to make a running record 
for the officers of the banks. Copies 
of these daily summaries were handed 


to the officers of the banks and posted 
on the bulletin boards, while the 
weekly totals were included with the 
standing of the leading teams and 
individuals in the “Contest Bulletin.” 

Ordinary savings cards were used 
for the individual records with the 
headings changed as entries came to 
be made. Each card bore the name of 
a contestant, and they were kept in 
bundles by teams, with a team recap 
card on the top of each bunch. Daily 
postings were made from the captains’ 
report sheets, and once a week the 
totals on the individual cards were 
summarized into one total and added 
to the recap card. These were then 
added and balanced against the ag- 
gregate totals of the daily sheets. By 
this means the records were proved 
once a week, and so, even though the 
contest might go on indefinitely, the 
figures were always correct. The only 
possibility of error would be a posting 
to a wrong account —which could be 
soon located, since there were only 
fourteen members of the same team 
to be checked up. 

In the central banking offices the 
contest was visualized by an auto- 
mobile race. A board was fixed up to 
represent a race track, with a back- 
ground of painted scenery, an imita- 
tion grass border and toy fence. Then 
small toy automobiles representing the 
teams and numbered accordingly were 
placed to indicate team standing, the 
course being divided by lines numbered 
to represent the points gained. This 
race track was the center of interest 
at all times and a powerful incentive 
in stimulating the spirit of competition. 
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Giving Them “Lite” for Stick-up 


An Interesting Study of Convictions for Bank Holdup in 
Iowa and Minnesota, Both Imposing Life Imprisonment 


No deterrent is more effective than a 
punishment which, if incurred . . . is 
sure, speedy and severe. 


The deterrent effect of such penalties is 
in proportion to their certainty. 


Bentham, Rationale of Punishment 


pensity of ennuied bank robbers 

to turn from the arduous toil of 
night burglary to the simpler feat of 
daylight holdup, the Minnesota legis- 
lature, in September of 1919, enacted a 
law specifying life imprisonment as the 
penalty for the latter crime. The 
measure had the backing of the Min- 
nesota Bankers Association, which ex- 
pected great things of it as a deterrent 
of the daylight operators. They have 
not been realized. : 

Since the law was passed, and up to 
this writing in March, 1925, there have 
been twenty-eight daylight bank hold- 
ups in Minnesota, an average of one 
every seventy-two days; before its 
passage —beginning with the first of 
the modern type of holdup in 


ede ace: the growing pro- 


The motorcycle 
bank patrol em- 
ployed by the Cook 
County Bankers 
Association to 
protect the banks 
of Chicago against 
holdups. The man 
in the sidecar is 
an expert rifle- 
man, traveling 
fully armed 
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By THOMAS J. MALONE 


November, 1915—there had been 
seventeen, an average of one every 
eighty-two days. Daylight bank 
robberies became more numerous after 
the “‘life’ law was enacted! 

Iowa, the first state to pass such a 
law and the only state besides Min- 
nesota now having it, reports results 
more satisfactory. The Iowa Bankers 
Association, which had sponsored the 
bill, views its effect with an approach 
to enthusiasm. Daylight bank “‘stick- 
ups’ —the term is used in the lowa 
statute —have become ‘“‘few and far 
between.” From August, 1922, a 
period of thirty-one months, Iowa has 
had only three such stick-ups, while 
in the same period Minnesota has had 
ten! 

This may bear on the relative show- 
ings: Iowa has sent, in all, fourteen 
men to prison for life under its statute, 
Minnesota seven; from those three 


Iowa stick-ups in thirty-one months 
three “‘sticker-ups’” are now serving 


life, from the ten in Minnesota one is 
serving life for robbery and one, an 
accomplice, for murder committed at 
the time. The Minnesota showing is 
not due to want of captures, for in 
most cases captures were made and 
identities proved. The difference lay 
in the extent of proceedings under the 
life statute. 

Furthermore, in Iowa in only one 
case, according to the “I. B. A.,’ did 
a county attorney ask for less than a 
life sentence and in that case the 
evidence was not clear as to identity; 
in Minnesota, of thirty men sent to 
prison for participation in daylight 
holdups, twenty-three were sentenced 
for terms less than life, having been 
allowed to plead guilty to offenses other 
than the one specified in its life statute 
or having been tried and convicted 


for lesser offenses. 


N OTHER words, Iowa authorities 
seem to have made the utmost use of 
the extreme penalty, while a goodly 
number of Minnesota authorities have 
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seemed disposed not to resort to it. 
That, in itself, may account, in part, 
for the difference in results. At least, 
it raises the old and much discussed 
question of the merits of severity and 
certainty of penalty. But there is more 
to the situation—a peculiar contrast 
in conditions in the two states. 
Charles D. Brown, for many years 
manager of the protective department 
of the Minnesota Bankers Association, 
believes, from his acquaintance with 
the criminal class, that the law has 
not had the desired effect simply be- 
cause your bank robber does not figure 
on getting caught, and that he would 
continue about as active if the death 
penalty,even, were imposed for hiscrime. 
“From this sort of crime, at least,”’ 
Mr. Brown says, “I don’t think sever- 


be inclined to regard it lightly. ‘That 
is the Iowa point of view. True, some 
of the twenty-three Minnesota ‘‘day- 
lighters” who drew the lighter sen- 
tences may have deserved less than 
life terms because of extenuating cir- 
cumstances. At least, the courts 
thought so, as did county prosecutors 
who recommended acceptance of, or 
acquiesced in, pleas of guilty to charges 
carrying lighter penalties. 


HERE is, in illustration, the case of 

one O’Leary who, alone and single- 
handed, held up the State Bank of 
Georgetown, in Georgetown, Minne- 
sota, one noon in October, 1920. The 
cashier was alone in the bank, and this 
is what took place. 

O’Leary presented a pistol and 


The Life Statute in Minnesota 
Chapter 10, S. F. No. 53, Special Session Laws of 1919, Minnesota 


“Life Imprisonment for Bank Robbers.—Every person who with intent 
to commit a felony therein by means of threats, force or violence, shall enter 
at any time, any room wherein in whole or in part a general banking business 


is carried on, or any room wherein, in whole or in part, the business of re- 
ceiving securities, evidences of debt or any other valuable papers for deposit 
_or safekeeping is carried on, or wherein, in whole or in part, a business of 
general banking and receiving securities, evidences of debt or any other 
valuable papers, on deposit or for safekeeping, is carried on, in which there 
shall be at the time a human being, shall be guilty of a felony and punished 
by imprisonment for life in the state prison.”’ 


ity of penalty deters the professional 
holdup, whatever effect it may have 
on the amateur. The _ professional 
thinks he’s too clever to get caught, 
and so he goes ahead with his plans 
regardless of consequences to him if 
he should fail. He never thinks he’ll 
fail. That’s the chief trouble with all 
crooks. If they were actually as smart 
as they think they are, they wouldn’t 
be crooks. They’d be wise enough to 
stop, or not begin. 

“Possibly, our life law would have 
more effect on the number of daylight 
holdups if it were always invoked in 
disposing of captured daylight bank 
robbers, but that is only conjecture. 
One may.speculate as to what the 
effect would be if every daylight rob- 
ber, as caught, were charged with the 
offense named in the life statute, were 
convicted and given the life penalty.” 

Still one can be sure of this: while 
unfailing use of the extreme penalty 
in the past might not have reduced the 
number of daylight attempts on banks, 
it certainly would have meant thirty 
men in prison for life today —sup- 
posing no reduction —instead of seven, 
and thus have removed permanently 
an additional twenty-three from the 
field of potential future operators. 

Negatively, however, it seems likely 
that, if the full rigor of the law is not 
visited on the captured daylight hold- 
up, his fellows at large, granted that 
they know of its existence at all, will 


ordered the cashier to raise his hands. 
The cashier complied, but O’Leary 
was nhervous—it being his first —and 
the gun went off, the bullet passing 
through the other’s temple but did 
not inflict a mortal injury. 

Horror-stricken at what he had done, 
O’Leary became all sympathy. 

“Did I shoot you, Jack?” he asked, 
in awed solicitude. ‘‘Here —take this 
gun and kill me.” 

The cashier was too badly done up 
himself to accommodate. 

O’Leary gathered up about seven 
hundred dollars in currency and ran 
out. 

Not far from the bank he was con- 
fronted by the town butcher, armed 
with a shotgun, and acompanion. The 
two had suspected something was 
wrong in the bank. 


O’Leary stopped, on order, and 
upped with his hands. 
“Take no chances with him,” cau- 


tioned the butcher’s companion; “‘I’d 
shoot him.” 

“Can't do that,” replied the butcher, 
in tones audible to O’Leary. ‘‘This 
blamed gun isn’t loaded.”’ 

Whereat O’Leary downed his hands 
and beat it. He ran a mile or so out 
of town, but was captured later in the 
day. It developed that he was a 
‘““moonshine” victim, and so hadn’t 
been “responsible.” His past record 
of comparative inoffensiveness—a 
saloon porter in the old days, without. a 
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police history—spoke for him. He 
was permitted to plead guilty to rob- 
bery in the first degree, for which the 
penalty is imprisonment for five to 
forty years, indeterminate. Yet he 
had entered the bank armed, had shot 
one of its officers and taken its money. 

Here’s another illustration of ap- 


parent flirting with the life act. One - 


Chaffee entered the Shafer State Bank, 
Shafer, Minnesota, one day in 1923 
when only a young clerk was in, and 
produced a pistol whose barrel, as the 
clerk later testified, looked like a 
horizontal chimney. The robber left 
with about $5,600 in currency, but 
was soon captured. 

Chaffee was charged with “entering 
a bank wherein was a human being 
with intent to commit a felony there- 
in,” the offense defined in the life 
imprisonment statute. The presence 
of a human being in the bank at the 
time is the determining factor. Plainly 
he had violated the statute and did 
not deny it. However, when brought 
into court, the judge, in consideration 
of extenuating facts, consented to a 
plea of guilty of robbery in the first 
degree. The defendant had no criminal 
record, this seemed his first offense, he 
had recently lost his wife and had not 
been mentally normal since; he had 
two small children, creditors had been 
pressing him for payments due of about 
$5,000, which was the motive for the 
robbery, and all the stolen money had 
been recovered. ‘‘Five to forty.” 

Now the Minnesota statutes define 
robbery thus: 

“Robbery is the unlawful taking of 
personal property from the person of 
another or in his presence, against his 
will, by means of force or violence, or 
fear of injury, immediate or future, to 
his person or property, or to the person 
or property of a relative or member of 
his family, or of any one in his com- 
pany at the time of the robbery.” 
(Section 8635, General Statutes, 1913.) 


OBVIOUSLY, Chaffee had committed 
robbery all right, but in what 

degree? 

The statutes continue, Section 8636: 

“Every such unlawful taking, if 
accompanied by force or fear, in any 
case specified in Section 8635, shall be 
robbery in the first degree — 

“1. When committed by a person 
armed with a dangerous weapon; or 

“2. By a person aided by an ac- 
complice actually present; or 

“3. Whenever the offender, in order 
to accomplish the robbery, shall in- 
flict grievous bodily harm or injury 
upon the person from whose possession, 
or in whose presence, the property is 
taken, or upon his spouse, parent, 
child, servant or member of his family, 
or any one in his company at the 
time.” 

It developed on Chaffee’s arrest that 
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the only semblance of a ‘“‘dangerous 
weapon” in his possession when in the 
bank had been a little toy pistol which 
he had bought at a ‘“‘five-and-ten”’ 
store in Minneapolis. He had thrown 
it away in his flight, and it had been 
found where he indicated. There was 
no evidence of an accomplice. Also, 
he had not inflicted “grievous bodily 
harm or injury” on anyone. 

Had he committed robbery in the 
first degree? Yet, he is serving time 
under sentence for that crime. 

In the daylight bank holdups in 
Minnesota committed since the life 
statute was passed, four robbers were 
killed on the job, or soon after, which 
achievement possibly should be con- 
sidered in computing the score. In 
four cases, no captures were made. No 
trials ended in acquittals, though one 
ended in a disagreement. In the 
majority of cases, defendants pleaded 
guilty rather than stand trial, but it 
is significant that, with four exceptions, 
the pleas made and accepted were for 
offenses other than that of the life 
statute, from first degree robbery to 
second degree burglary. In at least 
one instance, the men captured were 
known to have committed more than 
one of the twenty-eight holdups, 
though tried for only one. 

Why, if there are specific reasons, 
are Minnesota authorities seemingly 
so backward, if not reluctant, to pro- 
ceed under the life act? For one thing, 
there. is ground for suspecting that 
some. county attorneys may not know 
that the law exists. Daylight holdups 
have been committed in twelve counties 
since the law was passed. The con- 
victions under the law have been in 
five counties, two counties scoring 
two convictions each. The Minnesota 
Bankers Association, having succeeded 
in getting the act enacted, seem dis- 
posed to let it rest on the books, leaving 
it to prosecuting authorities to use it 
or not as they see fit. The association 
apparently has not made special effort 
to direct attention of prosecuting 
authorities to the existence of the 
statute or to the désirability of action 
under it. 

Not so in Iowa. Frank Warner, 
secretary of the Iowa Bankers As- 
sociation, says that the state associa- 
tion has joined with county bankers’ 
associations in urging county attorneys 
to proceed under the life act. In the 
light of this statement, the fact is 
peculiarly impressive that, as already 
stated, “in only one instance did a 
county attorney ask for less than life 
sentence in a case of daylight stick- 
up.” 

Mr. Warner in his annual report for 
1924 submits: “ in addition 
to the Vigilance Committee Organiza- 
tion is the other chief reason why bank 
robberies had to stop in Iowa — vigorous 
follow-up investigations, vigorous 


prosecutions by the state agents, county 
attorneys, sheriffs and other Iowa law- 
enforcing officers, aided wherever pos- 
sible by your state association.”’ 
Another reason for the compara- 
tively infrequent use of the Minnesota 
life act for holdup is, undoubtedly, a 
feeling that, the penalty being the same 
as for murder—Minnesota being a 
state that has abolished capital punish- 
ment —to invoke the statute in every 
case would be an inducement to rob- 
bers to shoot persons in the bank in 
order to make escape more certain; 
with no greater penalty, there would 
be no deterrent of committing murder 
at the same time. By killing the 
persons who might later identify the 
robber in event of his capture, he 


_makes more likely an escape from the 
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that, as long as the law imposes no 
greater punishment for murder, to 
insist on life sentences for holdups 
simply conduces to encouraging mur- 
der. 

To this, by the way, Manager 
Brown of the protective department 
does not agree. ‘The experienced 
stick-up man is always armed,” he 
says, “‘and for a purpose. He means 
business. He will shoot without a 
moment’s deliberation, if hampered. 
He will do so regardless of penalties. 
The fact that he goes into a bank with 
a gun means just that.” 

With this situation obtaining in Min- 
nesota, has the life act proved pretty 
nearly useless? Not at all. While one 
has no direct evidence that it has been 
so used, there is plenty of evidence to 


The Life Statute in Iowa 
Section 13002, Code of Iowa, 1924 


‘Entering bank with intent to rob.—If any person shall enter or attempt 
to enter the premises of a bank or trust company or banking association, 
with intent to hold up and rob any bank or trust company or any banking 
association, or any person or persons therein, or thought to be therein, of 


any money or currency or silver or gold or nickels or pennies or of anything 
of value belonging to said bank or trust company or banking association, or 
from any person or persons therein; or shall intimidate, injure, wound, or 
maim any person therein with intent to commit such holdup or ‘stick-up’ 
or robbery, he shall, upon conviction thereof, be imprisoned in the peni- 
tentiary at hard labor for life, or for any term not less than ten years.”’ 

NOTE: Under the Iowa indeterminate sentence act, the minimum sentence does not 


apply. 


consequences of his act. In addition, 
the impression is widespread, notice- 
ably among lawyers, that there should 
be some distinction in the punishment 
where human life is taken in a bank 
robbery. 

In the twenty-eight holdups since 
the Minnesota life act was passed, two 
bank employees were shot, one of 
whom later died. 


HIS seems the nub of the whole 

situation as between the two:-states, 
for Iowa still retains capital punish- 
ment for murder in the first degree. 
Thus in that state there is a difference 
in severity between the penalty for 
bank stick-up unattended by murder 
and one attended by murder. By that 
very fact, an inducement is offered the 
robber to refrain from_ shooting. 
Whether he accepts the offer, and is 
influenced thereby, is matter for de- 
bate. 

The Iowa statute defining first 
degree murder reads: “any wilful, 
deliberate or premeditated killing, or 
which is committed in the perpetration 
or attempt to perpetrate any arson, 
rape, robbery, mayhem or burglary.” 

At least one Minnesota county at- 
torney, in whose county several hold- 
ups have taken place in the last five 
years, considers the life act unwise and 
declares that he refrains, from choice, 
from proceeding under it. He holds 


The court has no discretion but must impose the maximum sentence. 


show that it has proved a convenient 
weapon for influencing defendants to 
plead guilty to first degree robbery or 
to a lesser charge. Such pleas, when 
accepted, obviate the burden and ex- 
pense of trials and also, incidentally, 
raise the batting average of county at- 
torneys for “efficiency and economy.” 
It is more than possible, on the other 
hand, that the existence of the life 
statute presents to defense attorneys 
a means of winning a half loaf for their 
clients by advising them to plead guilty 
to a lesser offense. 

But as to whether severity and cer- 
tainty of penalty for bank holdup are 
deterrents of commission, the Min- 
nesota experience offers no conclusions; 
there has been no real test because the 
extreme penalty has been sought and 
imposed too seldom —seven times out 
of thirty opportunities, not once in 
four. What wonder if yeggs, seeing it 
so rarely applied, are not much im- 
pressed? 

It is akin to a question that occu- 
pied many minds during and after the 
great war: “Has Christianity failed?” 
To which the answer was, ‘‘No; it has 
never been tried.’”’ The Minnesota 
life statute for bank holdup has 
hardly been tried. 

Meanwhile, the holdup man disports 
in various states. These figures of the 
trend of bank attacks in Missouri, 
furnished by the Missouri Bankers 


(Continued on page 52) 
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ith the Camera 


COPYRIGHT. KEYSTONE 


Excited j pike in London's financial district 
discuss first news of the rise of the bank rate 


COPYRIGHT, KEYSTONE 
Said to be the oldest building in the United States that 


has housed a bank continuously—home of the New York 
State National Bank, Albany, N. Y., erected in 1803 


— 
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COPYRIGHT, EWING GALLOWAY 


Hauling in raw silk to be deposited as collateral 
in the storage room of a bank of Kyoto, Japan 


“‘And so these institutions 

housed in a replica of. the 

nation's most honored, most 

revered edifice (Independ- ce cies ee : 
ence Hall)—which was COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 


selected as a model for their This building is said to have been the home of the first 
new home only after most bank in California, in Coloma, Eldorado County, established 


careful deliberation, and in by the Chinese attracted there by the discovery of gold 
a spirit of deep reverence, ; 


respect and gratefulness— 
look forward to long years of 
service in and for the com- 
munity of which they are 
rivileged to be a part.’’— 
The Stock Yards National 
Bank, and the Stock Yards 
Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago 


COPYRIGHT, INTERN IONAL ' =~ 
All on a Sunday morning—$250,000,000 in securities moved 
from the Metropolitan Trust Company to the Chatham Phenix 
Bank & Trust Company when the two institutions merged 
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mf 
Casy Street 


is an easter place to reach 


Wy) 


than many people think 


Saving, lke baching or shaving, ts largely a 
macter of habit. People who go straight 
ahead saving and those who don't both 
may have trouble in making ends meet. The 

e1s that those who don't save 
never reach Easy Street at all. There are too 
many turns in the road. 


and speaking of Easy Srrcets to reach, most 
everything in town loops around Olive 
Broadway and Pine, where there 1s National 
for your funds. “Commerceoffers 
he utmost in strength, convenience and 
cheerful service 


Don't pass up the Stop amd Save Signs! 


PROAMWAY OLtV 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT OF EN MONDAY EVENINGS UNTIL 0:30 P.M 


Fig. 1. 


Interesting, informative, convincing 


Fy, Micawbers 
a Moder Life 


Mr. Micawber was thar world- 
famous character of Charles 
Dickens’ novel ... chat unsuc- 
cessful optimise who always 
was sure that somahing would 
turn up. 
While all the world's exper 
ience has proved that the only 
things sure co turn up are 
taxes and toes —we etill have 
Mr. Micawbers with us. 
Lovable characters they usu- 
ally are—generous to a fault 
—but not fair to themselves 
or to their families. Thrift 
talks, dull as they may be, have 
sometimes changed the whole 
course of such a life— giving 
it real contentment and hap- 
ness in place of continual 
abs and worry 
At National Bank of Commerce 
there are 52,000 people who 
are saving a part of their in 
comes. Among them must be 
many men who were once Mi- 
cawbers. There is safety at 
“Commerce” for more. Nation 


al Bank protection, a most 
convenientlocationandcour 
tesy to match their own, 
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The ELEPHANT 


pild can feed him peanuts. The mere 
animal—or a bank —is no bar to 


he National Bank of Commerce 
has become— with more dollars hack of 
each dollar of deposits than any national 
bank west of the Mississippi—its welcome 


ind a big bank “with a heart,” 
ion there Is in its strength, 
and in the sense of security 


nient than Olive, Broadway, and Pine? 
portant bus or street car line 
loops" near it. Come im and deal with a big 
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Rule 3—The closer you stick to a reputable 
well-established investment house, or bank 
er, the closer and longer your money will 
stick to you 

Rule 4—Why deal ar al! with total 

when St. Louis has hundreds of 

investment bankers? Investigate 
invest 

Rule §=Don't ask advice from a dependable 

investment house or banker. ..an en 

disregard it. Why go to a doctor and ther 


not take his medicine} 


Our Investment Advisory 
Service is Gratis 


Widely diveruficd list of bund offerings 
applied upon applcanon 


[ Federal Commerce Trust Company ) 
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Copy Interesting and Productive 


The Strong Newspaper Advertising of a Big St. Louis 
Bank—and Some New Business Suggestions Worth a Trial 


HE first bank advertisement I 

ever wrote was for the National 

Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 
That was back in 1907 —just before the 
panic. (Nocausal connection is implied. ) 
Banks did not advertise then as they 
do now. But the National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis was progressive 
in those days as it is today. So it was 
a pioneer in modern bank advertising. 
How far it has gone is illustrated by the 
four newspaper advertisements, in- 
cluding one of the affiliated Federal 
Commerce Trust Company, which are 
reproduced herewith (Fig. 1). 

I think these advertisements are 
good because they are interesting and 
informative. They are _ interesting 
because they attract attention. They 
are informative because they give some 
real facts about banking and thrift. 
They attract attention because they 
are large (10 inches x 3 columns), well 
illustrated, well laid out and well set. 
The combination of these good features 
makes the advertisements convincing 
and I am not surprised to learn that 
they proved resultful. 


Private post cards now cost two 
cents to mail but some advertisers will 
continue to use them in preference to 
the regular United States postal card. 
At some time or another you will be 
enclosing a reply post card with ad- 
vertising literature you send out. You 
will want to get back as many replies 
as possible. There is no fixed rule as to 
what the percentage of returns ought 


By T. D. MACGREGOR 


9 Hanover Street, New York City 


to be. That is likely to differ with the 
class of prospects addressed, the kind 
of appeal made, and the extent to which 
signing and returning the card obligates 
the one who returns it. The card may 
contain arequest for furtherinformation 
regarding a life insurance trust, for 
instance, or it may give permission for 
a representative of the Bond Depart- 
ment to call. 

Experience seems to prove that a 
reply card printed on colored stock 
rather than on plain white paper will 
pull more replies, other things being 
equal. If the stock of the booklet or 
other piece of advertising literature is 
colored, the reply card should be of a 
different color, harmonious but con- 
trasting. The card should be vitalized 
from a typographical standpoint. A 
suitable illustration would help it to do 
its work more effectively. If you 
consider that a reply is worth enough 
to you, stamp the card. That will 
increase your returns. In any event, 
on the space where the stamp is to be 
put, print some such message as these: 


“You can’t invest 2 cents 
to better advantage” 


‘Send me back for it” 
“Stamp and mail me today” 


Ir 1s Nor safe for any bank to assume 
that ‘“‘once a customer always a cus- 


tomer.” Cultivate your customers and 
serve them to the best of your ability 
if you want to hold them. It is not 
possible to call upon them all personally 
or even on any considerable number of 
them, but you can keep in touch with 
them by printed matter sent by mail 
or distributed by messenger. Your 
regular customer has confidence in you 
and will read with interest any printed 
matter you may send him. If he is 
friendly already he will be more so after 
reading your message. He will feel 
that you not only value his business 
but also esteem him personally. Besides 
all this, experience has proved that it 
pays in actual business to cultivate 
present depositors. Most banks will 
testify that a large proportion of new 
depositors come to them as a result of 
the recommendation of old ones. 


Cutpren’s savings accounts don’t 
amount to much in the way of present 
balances but they can mean much in 
the way of good will and future business. 
Some banks make special provision for 
youthful depositors, such as a little 
platform for the children to step on to 
enable them to reach the teller’s 
window easily. Your teller must be 
very patient and kindly if you want to 
encourage the children to deposit at 
your bank. Preferably he should be 
the father of young children himself 
thus knowing by experience how to deal 
with them. An occasional inspection 
of your bank by classes from the 
public schools of your city will prove 
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A Message to 


World War Veterans 


and their Dependents 


If you hold a War Risk Insurance Certificate. 
issued you during the War 


Read this! 


ULY THIRD, NINETEEN TWENTY-SIX! 
There's a date to fix in your mind. Remember tt. 
Before the Eve of Independence Day, 1926, service 
men (in the country’s military or naval establishments 


: ° 
dunng the war) who hold the governments term 
certificates of War Risk Insurance, must convert these certifi- 
cates, as they are entitled to do under the law, or they will 
sacrifice forever further insurance protection from the govern- 
ment. 


When discharged from service, you 
were informed the time would come when 
the government's life insurance protection 
you enjoyed would cease on a date not then 
determined. Then Congress established an 
insurance department in governmental af- 
fairs to enable you to carry life insurance 
protection; so that today you have the 
privilege of converting your term certificate 
ito life insurance policies similar in all 
respects to those issued by the strong, reli- 
able life insurance companies of the country. 


If you want this pamphlet, write or call at 
the bank. Ask for “W. R. 1—No. 1.” 
If you wish to take the first step in opening | 
a Monthly Statement Savings Account, ask 
for our booklet giving fall information. 


The cost of conversion, however, is a large 
item for you to reckon with. Premiums in- 
crease up to 300% greater than what: you 
have been paying for your term insurance. 


Can you provide the premium money, main- 
taining the protection you have proudly held you. 
over the heads of those dependent upon 
you; or will you allow your certificate to 
lapse, thus ending all the benefits you have enjoyed? 


It is unlikely the government will press you for your answer, al- 
though, if you request it, the United States Veterans’ Bureau, here 
or in Washington, will place all the necessary information in 
your hands. 

But the question is up to you to decide; and it's squarely up to 
you to provide the cash to keep your insurance in force. 

If you are an able-bodied man, the-decision should not be 
difficult to make. 

Remember the date—July 3, 1926—Eve of Independence Day. 


Seventeen months away! 


Rockefeller Building _Claveland 


has prepared a pamphlet to guide former 
service men in arranging the conversion of 
their War Risk Insurance certificates. The 
information it contains shows the fixed sums 
which should be saved every month-to meet | 


the cost of the new insurance. It shows how | 
much the various types of policies will cost. 


How ONE OF our depositors faces his respon- 
sibility is worth your consideration. 
Since the war he has married. Has two children; 
and he tells us he is planning for their education, 
the welfare of his wife and the support of each, 
should anything untoward happen him. With only his salary as 
a means of creating funds for these purposes, he says he- is de- 
pending upon insurance policies to carry out his desires. 


He is 38; but he will be in his 
fortieth year when July 3rd, 1926,—“Eve 
of Independence Day"—arrives. From of- 
ficial civics sent-him by the United States 
} Veterans’ Bureau, he finds it will cost him 

$237.40, or the amount of the first annual 
premium, to convert his $10,000 certificate 
of life insurance to an “ordinary” life in- 
surance policy. 


On January 3 | st this year (seventeen months 
before the first annual. premium is due), our 
friend began depositing a fixed sum in a 
Nalemant Savings account at the 
National Bank so that when July 
3, 1926 arrives he will have the necessary 
$237.40 to make-his Independence Day 
|} something more than a mere name. 
neat cl his monthly deposit is determined 


We will send you both without obligating by dividing the required sum into seventeen 
‘| installments. 


On the first of every month from now on 
; he is to receive our “bill” (as he receives 
bills for household expenses) for the fixed amount he is de- 
termined to save; and should he fail to make his deposit when 
“billed”, we have agreed to remind him again of the discipline 
he sought and the benefits he so greatly desires. 


Another depositor informs us he is using the Central Thrift 
Club, which requires membership lasting over fifty weeks, where 
he sets aside a small fixed sum each week for the same purpose. 


We recommend these methods of providing funds to meet your 
obligations, and we welcome those veterans of this and adjoin- 
ing counties who wish to employ one or the other that each may 
take one step further coward hs Financial Independence Day. 


Central National Bank 


Savings & Trust Co. 


Rockefeller Building 


SS 


Fig. 2. 


instructive for the children and bene- 
ficial to the bank. The school children 
of today are the business men and 


Cleveland 


——— 


Capitalizing the thrift club and monthly savings statement plan 


women, the householders of tomorrow. 
Let them get well acquainted with your 
bank and realize that it is a friendly 


THE BURROUGHS 


and helpful institution. Later on you 


will reap the benefit. 


Recarvinea the World War Veteran 
advertisement of the Central National 
Bank Savings & Trust Company, 
Cleveland (Fig. 2), Robert J. Izant, 
manager of the Advertising Depart- 
ment, writes: 

“There really isn’t a great deal to say 
with regard to our recent newspaper 
splash, except that we tried through it 
to merchandise an old product in a new 
way. The Monthly Statement Savings 
Plan, which we advocate, is an enter- 
prise of some four years or more stand- 
ing, while the thrift club is as old as the 
hills. We have had some results from 
the advertising, principally in the 
nature of inquiries from all parts of the 
country —as far west as Colorado 
Springs —and for that reason we believe 
the advertising served its purpose as 
publicity. 

““We are told also by the United 
States Veterans’ branch office here, 
that their business was greatly stimu- 
lated on the days following this adver- 
tising; that applicants and inquirers 
were obliged to wait in line for some 
little time. 

“So you see there isn’t very much of 
a business development angle to this 
advertising, but judging it from an 
editorial angle, I would say the adver- 
tisement, while not unusual in any 
respect, serves to show how news may 
be manufactured. For example, on 
the day when the full page ran in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, occupying the 
back page, on page one was an under-cut 
story based upon this idea exclusively. 
This occurred quite by coincidence, but 
it serves also to show that in a live 
newspaper, news drifting in by whatever 
channel soon finds its way to the city 
editor, thanks to the co-operation in 
the organization. Of course the hook-up 
was most gratifying to the advertising 
bank.” 


Seven Years of Baby Accounts 


ROBABLY every form of analysis 
has been applied to bank deposi- 
tors and their balances except age 
analysis. When one of our directors at 
a recent meeting half jokingly asked 
whether or not it was possible to 
estimate the ratio of junior to adult 
depositors, quite a surprise was regis- 
tered when the reply indicated that of 
4,000 depositors registered in our 
savings department, 774. were the 
accounts of mere infants all under 
seven years of age, with the greatest 
majority between the ages of one day 
and four years. 
This comes about as the result of a 
plan initiated seven years ago to 


By W. J. TAYLOR 
First National Bank, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


furnish newborn children with a Baby 
Savings Pass Book, the bank having 
first placed the sum of $1.00 to the 
credit of the child, and then sending it 
to the parents soon after the birth of 
the child together with an appropriate 
letter, calling attention of the parents 
to the advisability of depositing regu- 
larly in the account. Birth lists 
received each month are carefully 
scrutinized and names chosen to whom 
Baby Savings Books are mailed. On 
January 1, 1925, we made an analysis 
of all such accounts and found that out 


of 921 opened over the seven-year period 
there remained upon our books 774 
with a total balance aggregating $9,- 
011.37, representing an average of 
$11.64 per account with the division of 
balances as follows: 


$100.00 and over 8 
50.00 to $100.00 28 


25.00 to 50.00 63 
10.00 to 25.00 148 
1.00 to 10.00 527 


We also found that 281 accounts had 
not changed from the original dollar 
deposit, but it is fair to say that a 
rather large percentage of the dollar 
accounts represented those placed upon 

(Continued on page 48) 
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MLEARING HOUSE 


Building Business 
Institutions 


GR esate ae success is reached by solving the 


problems of business management, by making 
automatic the safeguards against loss and failure, 
by setting up operating principles that bring healthy 
growth and avoid dangerous business practices. 


Kardex Institute has been founded that more men might 
realize their ambition to build a successful business institution. 


Its province is the study of forces that influence business 
management—the methods that make success permanent. 


The Institute provides two services: the four Institute 
Reports issued each month give the facts on the business trend 
and describe proved management methods; the Institute staff 
of business experts is available to you as a member for consulta- 
tion or correspondence upon your individual problems. 


By endowment Kardex Institute is able to offer these 
services for the nominal fee of $10.00 yearly. Urge your 
customers to register for its service. Make use of it in your bank. 


KARDEX 
INSTITUTE 


Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research 


Room 608, 10 E. 44th Street, New York City 
LONDON PARIS BERLIN TORONTO 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


© 1925 The Kardex Co. 


Twenty-nine 


SEO CO eee woes ae 


NE hot day last February, | 
dropped into the white and spa- 
cious main office of the Banco 

Agricola Comercial in San. Salvador, 
C. A. Having but a few minutes to 
spare before our ship sailed, and not 
being armed with a letter of introduc- 
tion, I merely looked about; then 
stepped up to one of the tellers to 
remark that they had a very nice bank. 
While he was replying in labored 
English, a clerk touched me on the arm 
and indicated that the ‘‘Director Per- 
manente”’ wished to speak with me. I 
followed him through the gate to Sr. 
Duke’s desk. 

“Buenos dias, senor,’ I said, using 
29 per cent of my Spanish vocabulary. 

In easy English, that gentleman 
asked me to be seated. I repeated my 
praise of his bank and of his fascinating 
city. “Yes, San Salvador is no hick 
town,” he spoke my own United States. 
“I wish you might have visited us a 
little bit later when our streets were 
not torn up for laying sewer pipe,” he 
went on. 

“Ours is a progressive city in a very 
progressive little republic. While El 
Salvador is the smallest of these five 
Central American republics—it is 
about the size of your New Jersey — 
and while it is the poorest in natural 
resources, it stands at the top of the 
class in economic and financial sound- 
ness. For years now, our money has 
not fluctuated. It is as stable as your 
own. ‘Loday two pecos are par with an 
American dollar. They were last 
month. They will be next month.” 
He betrayed genuine pride. 

“In thirty years, we have had no 
revolution. Our people are industrious 
—they have had to be, for El Salvador, 
a country of many 
mountains and little 
valleys, has long 
periods with no rain- 
falls. So you can un- 
derstand that it has 
taken a great deal of 
pluck and intelligent 
hard work to put us 
at the head of the 
class. The feudal land 
system is practically 
no more in E] Salva- 
dor. Our land*is 
divided up into little 
‘haciendas,’ individu- 
ally owned, and 
worked intensively to 
produce coffee, sugar, 


By M. E. ‘CHASE 
bananas. Everybody prospers in a 
small way.” 

‘Are these people building up savings 
accounts in your banks?” I asked: 

“No. While the masses use the 
banks more in our country than in 
other Central American republics, they 
do not use them to the extent that the 
working class in your United States 
does. Farming is our big industry. 
And money from that comes in lump 
sums, so that C.D’s, as you call them, 
adequately furnish a means of safe- 
guarding a farmer’s surplus until he 
needs it for his next crop, or to buy 
more land. So that certificates of 
deposit, upon which he draws interest, 
take the place of savings accounts in 
our country.” 

“What class of security is most 


Manco Agricola Comercial 
Hundado en 1895 


San Salvador 
Republica de El Salvador 
@. A. 
CAPITAL AUTORIZADO ¢ 5.000,000.00 
CAPITAL PAGADO .... , 1.560,000.00 
FONDO DE RESERVA...... ....... , 


FONDO PARA EVENTUALIDADES...... , 


265,000.00 
490,000.00 
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Rodolfo Buke 


Director Permenente. 


Mafael A. Echevarria 
29 Dwector Consultor. 


Yose Gonzalez A. 
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This Is Banking in San Salvador 


Business Methods and Vastly Improved State of Affairs 
That Make Central America a Very Desirable Neighbor 


lL HE 


popular with those who have money to 
invest?” I queried. 

“For the most part, our people , *t 
their money into haciendas —masgrai_ 
haciendas and the cultivation of larger 
crops. When they do otherwise, it is 
usually to. buy guaranteed customs 
bonds, or to lend against land.” 

“Then your banks do not maintain 
investment departments as do ours?” 
I asked. 

“No,” he answered, “nor do we have 
trust departments serving as executor, 
trustee, etc. It is our custom for a 
member of the family to act in such 
capacity. In our country, checking 
account, certificate of deposit, safe 
deposit and loaning against land and 
crop facilities, take care of the require- 
ments of our people very satisfactorily,” 
he explained. 

Sr. Duke was perfectly at home with 
our idioms; he was also familiar with 
our banking system. For after being 
educated at one of our universities, he 
went into a Wall Street bank. With 
several years of that experience, he 
returned to El Salvador and established 
the Banco Agricola Comercial in San 
Salvador, and eventually branches in 
Santa Ana, Sandiego de Maria, Son- 
sonate and Cojutepeque. 


IS own family owns 981% per cent 

of the 15,600 shares of his bank’s 
stock. (Our bankers regard it a prime 
advertising point to be able to say that 
the bank stock is widely held.) That 
is very much Central American. These 
people are individualists, whereas we 
are collectivists. They do not pull 
well together. Indeed it is the rare 
exception for a Central American to be 
interested in anything but his hacienda 
upon which (in Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua and Hon- 
duras more than in 
El Salvador) a hoard 
of peons cultivate 
coffee, sugar, bananas, 
tend cattle for 30 to 
60centsperday. This 
enables the Senor to 
come and go at will, 
leisuring along with 
no one’s pleasure to 
take into account but 
his own. 

If a Central Ameri- 
can elects to educate 
his sons for business 
men instead of 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Your market basket 
tells an Electrecal story 


It would be a good household manager 
who could pay more for food, set a 
better table, and still not increase her 
Paldlesallawunces the people, for the people.” Few indus- 


tries are more democratically owned, 
than the electric service companies. 
One out of every sixteen customers is 
a stockholder. Few industries serve as 
many different customers—13,000,000 
homes, 2,500,000 businesses 


\ 


It is a good business manager who 
can pay more for labor and raw ma- 
terials, yet sell the thing he manu- 
factures for less. 


The management of your electric 
service company has found a way to 
do this. Coal, wages, machinery, Few industries operate under the 
building materials — all are higher to- same public supervision and regulation. 
day than they were in 1913. Yet the 


Bear aa Your dollars for food, for clothing, 
cost to you of electricity is lower. 


for housefurnishings, for fuel buy you 
Paraphrasing the words of Abraham _ less than they did ten years ago. Your 
Lincoln, electricity is “of the people, by dollars for electricity buy you more. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghouse 
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‘Thousands 
of Banks 


know what 
were doing... .| 


We want you to know also 


HROUGHOUT America today 

there are thousands of banks who 
will tell you what Super-Safety Bank 
Checks can do as an aid to building 
business and increasing deposits. 

But this is directed 
to you—who may, o6\WPERSAFEr, 
perhaps, have seen 
our advertising be- 
fore, but who have 
never gone farther 
than that. And we give you these 
facts because we have something im- 
portant to say to all banks. 

The Bankers Supply Company, 
makers of Super-Safety Bank Checks, 
has been purchased by The Todd 
Company. Thus greater service than 
ever before is made available to the 
banks of America. Two staffs of ex- 
perts now combine their efforts to 
give you valuable merchandising help 
for the building of your business. 
Two technical staffs now combine to 
develop protective methods even more 
effective for your depositors. 

Controlling our own factories, this 
union of aims and efforts means still 
finer, more valuable banking supplies 
for you. Greater speed in handling 
your business. Closer contact with 
customers through strategically lo- 
cated branches, and our large staff of 
representatives, men trained and ex- 
perienced in practical banking work. 


SANK CHECY 


New ideas you can use 

Of our unusual plan to help banks 
merchandise their service—on the 
principle used in merchandising com- 
modities—we can tell you facts and 
give you plans that will heip to build 
a surprising amount of new business: 

There is, for instance, our year- 
‘round local advertising service—that 
adds nothing to your present operat- 
ing costs. Our plan—now in opera- 


tion—for educating people on the 
many values of banking and how to 
bank. What we are doing to help you 
solve the “small account” problem. 
Today. 


Get these facts. 


BANKERS SuPPLY Company, Division 
THE TODD COMPANY 


5948 So. State Street, Chicago 
Business-Building Merchandise for Banks 
New York © CHICAGO Rochester 
Denver Dallas 


Super-Safety Bank Checks protect depositors 
against check fraud. They are made of the 


their countries. 


safest check paper supplied by any bank. 


in writing to advertisers please mentign The Burroughs Clearing House 
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gentlemen, as was the old custom, 
it is for one of the professions — 
doctor, lawyer, etc. He sends_his 
sons to the States for business educa- 
lion; to Europe to become a graceful 
idler. That El Salvador’s choice has 
favored the States, is reflected in her 
enviable stability. 

Civic improvements such as roads, 
sanitation, hospitals, etc., are put in by 


| foreigners with foreign capital. I 


talked with such passengers aboard the 
S. S. Venezuela as a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee from 
Nicaragua, Inspector of Consulates 
from Panama, a Central American 
doctor, the son of a large landholder, 
a United States doctor who had been 
doing research work for the Rocke- 
feller Institute, and an American 
banker representing a Wall Street bank 
with heavy interests in Central America. 
I asked many in San Salvador why 
their own moneyed people did not put 
in their improvements and keep foreign 
interests from gaining that hold in 
The universal reply 
was: “But your capital does that for 
us and so permits us to buy more land 
and raise larger coffee crops and to 
become individually more wealthy.” 
Of the twenty million bags of coffee 
(one hundred fifty pounds each) raised 
in the world, four millions come out of 
Central America. At every port we 
loaded on coffee. Back in 1919 and 
1920 when the coffee boom was on, the 
borrowing at the banks was so heavy 


| that only now are some of these big 


land owners crawling out from under 
the effects of the slump that followed 
in 1921. With a few exceptions —for 


| instance, the Duke bank—the banks, 


not owned by the Government, are 
held by American and English. Prac- 
tically all banks are manned by for- 


| elgners. 


There is the long midday siesta 
from 12:00 till 2:30 —time enough for a 
leisurely luncheon and a nap. Whereas 
in our banks we see many people 
bustling in and out all day long, very 
few people comparatively enter the 
San Salvador banks. Officers and 
employees move leisurely —no hurry, 
there is a tomorrow. 


WITH a single exception, there is no 

woman working in a bank down in 
these republics. The men explain that 
men give better service. Perhaps 
another reason is that only the sons of 
“first families’? are eligible to bank 
positions, and the young ladies from 
these families have not yet caught the 
North American germ for “going into 
business.”” They are content to take 
desayuno in bed, languor about in Paris 
gowns, gossip among themselves and 
wait for the moonlight serenade of a 
Central American sheik. The peon 
women, and children —along with 
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yoked oxen —are the beasts of burden. 
They are to be seen any time of day, 
carrying large bundles nicely balanced 
upon their heads. 

While San Salvador and other cities 
of Central America, are not “hick 
towns,”’ they are a fascinating com- 
mingling of civilization and primitive- 
ness — Packard automobiles and yoked 
oxen; traffic cops and horse cars. The 
mode of living, at best, is crude com- 
pared with our own. Our bank clerk 
who might go down there would miss 


many of the ordinary comforts of life. 


They are simply not to be had. 

But the point is, Central America 
has made proud strides away from 
perpetual revolutions since the time 
when that state of affairs was one of the 
deciding factors against building the 
canal through Nicaragua, and favoring 
Panama. Not a small factor in that 
progress has been United States in- 
fluence. Their children are being 
educated in our schools. \ The Rocke- 
feller Institute is ridding Central 
America of the yellow-fever-breeding 
mosquito and teaching sanitation. U.S. 
dollars are facilitating shipping and 
civic improvements. Our Wall Street 
banking interests long ago made it 
possible for these republics to put 
their monetary system on a stable 
basis. It is interesting to know that 
the 70 per cent gold reserve behind 
their currencies, is held in New York. 

And .this improved state of affairs 
has lulled them to a more peaceful 
existence among themselves; made 
them socially better neighbors, and 
economically very profitable neighbors 
for the United States. 


Diverting the Special De- 
posit 
By M. L. HAYWARD 


“THERE'S $100 that I want to leave 

here to pay a check in favor of X, . 
and for no other purpose,” the cus- 
tomer explained, the bank accepts the 
money, 

Y presents a check for $100, the bank 
charges it to the customer’s account 
and credits it to Y’s account, dis- 
covers the error, revokes the credit on 
Y’s account, and uses the money to 
pay X’s check, as instructed by the 
customer. 

Can Y compel the bank to account 
to him for the money? 

This point came before the Alabama 
Court of Appeals in a recent case re-. 
ported in 95 Southern Reporter, 920, 
and the decision was in favor of the 
bank on the ground that, “An erro- 
neous or temporary diversion of the 
money by one of the officials of the 
bank was not binding on it in such 
sense as that it could not recharge the 
money to the mistaken account, and 
credit it to the proper one.” 
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Flave you An 
INVESTMENT Poticy and does 
it FIT your bank € 


HE thing of first importance in enabling us to give the 
service we are capable of giving to banks is to know the 
policy which underlies the bank’s choice of bonds. This 
policy should be determined, of course, by the bank’s 
circumstances and the character of its business. Once the right 
policy is established and understood between the bank and our- 
selves, we then know what bonds to offer a given bank and its 
decisions are more easily made. 
In this connection, a series of articles on “A Bank’s Bond 
Account,” written by one of our officers, is appearing in the 
following financial journals: 


The Bankers Monthly, Chicago Bankers Home Magazine, New York 
Michigan Investor, Detroit The Bank Director, New York 
Finance and Industry, Cleveland Money & Commerce, Pittsburgh 
Mid-Continent Banker, St. Louts The Southern Banker, Atlanta 
Hoosier Banker, Indianapolis Ninth District Banker, Minneapolis 
Central Western Banker, Omaha Western Financier, Kansas City 
Southwestern Bankers Journal, Ft. Worth Northwestern Banker, Des Moines 
The Coast Banker, San Francisco Mountain States Banker, Denver 


If you do not have opportunity to read this series of articles we 


shall be glad to send you reprints of them as they are published. 


You will find it worth while to read all of these articles. They 
go very thoroughly into the subject of investment policy —show 
clearly its essential importance —may give you a better viewpoint. 


Write us that you would like to receive reprints of 
our articles on“\A Bank’s Bond Account.” They 
\ will be sent gladly, without obligation on your part. 


HALSEY, STUART &CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON DEL ROI 
201 South La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 111 South 15th St. 82 Devonshire St. 601 Griswold St. 


MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS CLEVELAND 
425 East Water St. 319 North 4th St. 610 Second Ave., S. 925 Euclid Ave. 
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POST YOUR 
ACCOUNTS 


WITH 


SIG CUiail Ve 


The Barnard ‘‘Security’’ 
Combination consisting 
of the following units: 


| Security” Cabinet 
| Transfer Case 
| Combination Stand 


The Cabinet and Transfer 
Case each have a capacity 
of 1,500 accounts. 


Cabinet locks automati- 
cally when bookkeeper is 
not at work on accounts. 


Let us tell you the 
story of ‘‘Security.’’ 


GEO. D. BARNARD 
STATIONERY CO. 
ST. LOUIS 
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The Compound Interest Column! 


By DON KNOWLTON 


EING admittedly generous and 
open-hearted by nature, we persist 
in donating business-getting ideas. 

Here’s another: 

Install an air tank under the sidewalk 
in front of your bank, just as they do 
at the filling stations. 

Then when a customer drives up to 
make his deposit, you can have a bank 
attendant test all his tires and fill them 
to the proper degree of inflation. 

“Free air’ in one form or another 
has long been an established form of 
banking service. Why not put it to 
some practical use? 

Slogan: “You can’t go flat if you 
bank with us.” 


They say that a young woman was 
recently apprehended as sales manager 
of a bunch of blue-sky salesmen, who 
sold fake stock. There was some 
doubt as to whether she could be 
prosecuted, as she had not done any 
actual selling herself. The prosecutor 
and the judge, however, experienced 
no difficulty. She was convicted of 
using the males to defraud. 


Chandelier salesmen always favor 
basketball practice in bank lobbies. 


What a wife says about her husband’s 
friends sometimes “‘ain’t nothin’”’ com- 
pared to what the credit department 
says about some of the funny customers 
the new business department brings in. 


This is funny in spite of the fact that 
it’s true. A certain mid-western bank 
advertises what it calls its ‘$1,000 
Club,”’ whereby the customer ‘“‘buys 
$1,000 for $925.45” by “paying in” 
$4.45 per week for forty-eight weeks. 
The other day a customer came in and 
wanted to borrow $1,000, paying back 
$925.45 at the rate of $4.45 a week! 


We know a safe deposit man who 
calls his vault the ‘‘zoo,”’ because of the 
cats and dogs. 


The chap who tries to see the president 
without an appointment sometimes 
experiences the wait of authority. 


Another good gesture of interest in 
public welfare and all that sort of 
thing would be to join the “‘swat ’em”’ 
movement and offer a savings account 
to the boy who brought in the largest 
number of dead flies. Besides, counting 
the corpses would give the bookkeepers 
something to do during the dull sum- 
mer months. 

Which reminds us that it is never 
good banking policy to place sticky 
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fly paper where it might be sat on by 
the vice-president’s wife. A woman) 
never enjoys becoming quite so intimate 
with the details of her husband’s | 
business. ne | 


How about a drinking fountain for | 
stray dogs? We just can’t keep away | 
from these service ideas. 


To be successful, a banker must do 
that which is expected of him. There- 
fore he must buy at wholesale prices, 
give generously to charity, play golf 
and say ‘“‘on the other hand,” whether | 
he will or no. . 

It is not an easy life. If a banker 
expresses a frank opinion, he is “‘dan- 
gerous.”’ If he expresses no opinion at 
all, he is “tight-lipped.” If he is 
lavish in his gifts to the poor, they say 
he is fabulously wealthy —if he does 
not give at all, he is branded as being 
“stingy.” If he plays golf well, they 
say he keeps “‘banker’s hours”’ and has 
lots of time to practice—if he plays 
golf poorly, they say he is no banker. 

But then, “the who laughs last laughs 
best,” as the note said to the collateral. 


Note for office boys —balloon pants 
should be equipped with weights, for 
windy days. 


In King Arthur’s day the venture- 
some man put on a suit of armor and 
went through life on a charger. Nowa- 
days he changes his address and goes 
through life on a charge account. 


“No, I don’t believe in signs,” said 
the cashier to the billboard salesman, 
“and besides it’s Friday, the 13th.” 


Batting for the Muse 
Dear Sir: 

Here it is. However, this morning it 
strikes me that the verse is rotten*. It 
doesn’t seem to mean anything—which is 
one trouble I find with my verses. Some- 
times I polish them up and put an idea in 
here and there, or a little sense—but that’s 
so much bother and in this case I guess 
rather hopeless. But I think there is 
enough prose so that you won’t need the 
verse unless by some chance you should 
happen to want it. 

The fact is this verse was sandwiched in 
between putting the baby to bed, trying to 
find out whether or not the dog had fleas, 
and attending a Hawaiian guitar rehearsal. 

However, if you don’t like it, send it back 
and we will cheerfully send you another 
one just as good. I really think you ought 
to use this letter in the column instead of 
the verse. 

Very truly yours, 
DON KNOWLTON. 


*Editor’s Note: 
lutely right. 


The gentleman is abso- 
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Blank Books 
Bound and Loose Leaf 


Lithographing 

Printing 

Engraving 

Office and Bank Supplies 


Write for 
descriptive folders about 


Manco Safety Paper 

Manco Check Safety Wove 
Paper : 

' Manco Check Books 

Mann Machine Bookkeeping 
Equipment 


A Business Built On 


CONFIDENCE 


VERY working day, as a mere matter of 

course, millions of dollars are handed by 
depositors to the tellers of the nation’s banks. 
And this confidence in our financial system and 
institutions is likewise extended to most of our 
leading commercial institutions. 


A wonderful situation! A vast leap from the days of 
distrust and suspicion, of haggle and barter, of many 
prices, of ‘‘caveat emptor’! 


And the credit belongs solely to the American business- 
man—to the spirit of fair play, integrity and giving 
value for value received that has made this nation the 
center of the worldin commercial ethics as in industrial 
progress! | 


Every successful, long established business owes its 
progress to the practice of just these principles. During 
the 76 years we have been in business, there have been 
many changes in the character of the goods we made; 
but there has been no change in the policy that has 
produced these goods! 


Whether it is a lead pencil or a filing cabinet; a bottle 
of ink or a blank book; a letter-head or a loose-leaf 
ledger—the Mann idea is and always has been to 
deliver as worthy a Se as possible—at a fair 
price! 

The Mann line includes office and bank supplies for all 


needs; the ever-growing list of Mann customers 1s evidence 
of the appreciation of this policy of high quality and 
fair price. We are always glad to submit samples, prices 
and complete information on any of the products we sell. 


WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 


529 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


New York Office: 261 Broadway Established 1848 Paper Mills: Lambertville, N. J 
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Thirty-six THE BURROUGHS? 


Europe’s Reconstruction 
Progress 


(Continued from page 7) 


international debts will be disposed of, 
France, Italy and Belgium are not 
yet in a position to assume interest 
payments, let alone amortization, of 
the government-to-government obli- 
gations assumed at the height of the 
ae” /S war, and discussion regarding com- 
a y promises is bound to go on for many 
months to come. But with respect 
to banking, commercial “and invest- 
ment credits, negotiated for business 
purposes, Europe’s progress has 
been immeasurably helped by ad- 
vances, well secured, from the United 
States. Looking at the picture broadly, 
what stands out is the way in which 
Europe’s reconstruction, once begun, 
has commanded the help of the United 
States. Up to the early part of last 
year there was much misgiving here, 
and though goods continued to be 
shipped abroad in large quantities, the’ 
attitude of American banks and in-, 
vestors to foreign loans was one of 
extreme caution. The change in that! 
attitude has been as-pronounced as the | 
changes elsewhere; and during the, 
past twelve months literally tens of | 
millions of dollars of American funds | 
have been advanced on security that | 
previously was considered too unstable | 
to warrant loans. A year ago he would | 
have been a bold prophet who said | 


To Investigate the a 
Nove REGISTER =; 


SYSTEM 


It will increase your Bank’s efficiency to the point of eliminating 95% of all errors, 
which all accountants agree are due to copying. 


Will save three-fifths of the time consumed in registering notes and loans in the 
old-fashioned way. 


Together with speed, accuracy and simplicity the ONE OPERATION NOTE 
REGISTER SYSTEM excels all other methods of handling your note and loan business. 


One typewritten operation and all necessary records are accurately provided. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE TODAY 
1 a G 
UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS COMPANY 
“Good Things for Banks” LANCASTER, PA. 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: BUSINESS SYSTEMS, LTD., TORONTO 


@ si OE x pe, 
S| ujustable that a stream of gold would flow out of | 
Something About Lp te the United States to Europe in 1925, | 
as Index Tags and that numerous long-term and | 
A. F. Adams Enno A BOOK-KEEPER'S TIME short-term loans—one of more than a | 
ee ot pauls hundred million to Germany —would 
ined leather wit = 
The story of “A. F. Adams” was semi-flexible filler be made. Yet more than $150,000,000 
taken from a Findex Cental File tee esa A oa, gold has gone out since January 1 from | 
d : ° i . . “Ir apt. of m- Zs | 
card in a certain bank on April — pered bronze clip our ports to the very countries whose | 
22nd, 1925, and it should interest =s holds the tag on the : ; é 
the average banker. — leaf., Instantly ap- banking and credit affairs not long ago | 
— Re Ocickinesecet were so unbalanced that the foreign 
A. F, Adams carried a checking account in = to another leaf. exchange markets quoted their cur- 
TOE Tee Bank with an average balance of .-< i a hil aE : 
over $10,000.00. He used no other facility in Always on the page rencies at sharp discounts, while credits 
this bank. He is vice-president of one concern D . 
Shich-does ho bude *eitiAtnie DateTime THREE TYPES have been placed at the disposal of 
director in another concern which does carry an é borrowers in liberal amounts. 
account with it. That’s all. Plain Buff Leather. 


May be written on with 


, ink, Iso furnished } 

printed alphabets, months Celluloid Covered Tag "THE fact that American aha have 
Doesn't look like much of a story on the surface of printed toorder. with Removable Label ; been advanced especia y in Ger- 
Rae it? ae sho ia arery just zp —_ Paper Faced. Buff Ledger Paper facing many, 1s an interesting commentary on 

ms is wor re ousa ollars. ‘ ari A . 

He bays inveatmedes: gs rents a ante deposit eres leather. Very popular to write on with ink the manner in which the change for the 
box—but not from this bank and he is a é - 
prime trust department prospect. B Celluloid Covered with Removable Labels. better in that ceunity has/aroused the 
Now, what interested the..........Bank was Blank labels in perforated sheets for typewriting. attention of the outside world. Ger- 
that one officer claims he can induce Adams to ied painted Alphabets, Months, Numbers, States many, prostrate and apparently a hope- 


use two or three more departments of this bank. 


less bankrupt in 1923, is in 1925 making 
an effort to restore its old place in the 
world of trade, while its financial 
Charles C. Smith, Mnfr. leaders, with outside help and direction, 


All types made in 7 widths, 3% to 2 inches. 
Howwould you go about selling Adams the three 
unused facilities of your bank? How many 
Adamses have YOU? and WHICH officers 
KNOW they can make these additional sales? 


Write for price list and sample 


erat: ee mn Dept. TC EXETER, NEBRASKA are making a successful effort to re- 
e e index organization te you something mith’s ra and imith’s Gur rs . . 
about “organized selling” to present important Smiths paguetnble index Tags Smith a Opachnde weet icn establish the nation’s finances. We 


customers who do not use the departments they 
ought to. 


THE FINDEX COMPANY 


49 Oneida Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


are still to see how far Germany can 


build; the actual industrial output of 
BEST CIRCULATION BUYIN |\ ihe Hatch is still’ baxcly een teen 


THE BANKING FIELD what it was in 1913, before the war, 


Write for Rate Card while the working capital of companies. 
} of all sorts within the country does not 
The Burroughs Clearing House exceed three-fourths of the pre-war 


DETROIT MICHIGAN | | amount. The aggregate capital of 
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Why We Use Telautographs 
in Our Bank 


Here is one man’s opinion of {| Bankers have equipped the 


Telautographs and Telautograph 
service. He is not an efficiency 
expert—but he does know how to 
run a bank—and 7s considered an 
expert in the building of good will 
for hes bank. 


eae 


“One big point we considered was the im- 
portance of speed, with accuracy, in our 
system of communication between our paying 
tellers and the bookkeepers—we already 
had telephones, so that other devices, which 
merely transmitted the human voice, would 
not be an improvement, because of their 
lack of record and our depositors’ natural 
resentment towards any open discussion 
with reference to their balances. Any type 
of a conveying system was hopeless because 
of the certainty that checks would go astray 
or be lost. 


“With our Telautograph System, we find 
our communication system as perfect as the 
tellers and bookkeepers permit it to be with 
the result that— 


“Our tellers, when it is necessary to verify a 
depositor’s balance, before paying or certi- 
fying a check, simply write the depositor’s 
name on their Telautograph—their hand- 
writing appears instantaneously in the book- 
keeping department, and the bookkeeper 
immediately replies (in his own handwriting) 
showing the balance at that moment. 


“This is accomplished before the teller can 
have counted the money the second time. 


“T like this system because— 


It is secret and the depositor does not 
know his account is being questioned. — 


It is accurate because it reproduces figures 
beyond any possibility of misunderstanding. 


It is faster than any other system because 
it is instantaneous—and—in event of error, 
it places responsibility where it belongs.” 


tellers with money changers—and 
have given the bookkeepers add- 
ing and bookkeeping machines, 
mainly to procure speed commen- 
surate with safety and accuracy 


TO 


Build Up Good Will 


AND 


Protect the Bank 
Against Error 


— BUT — 


Some banks, while modern in that 
respect still adhere to forms of 
communication which— 


Offend Depositors! 

Permit Overdrafts (in error)! 
Slow Down the Tellers! 
Delay the Depositors! 


Why not be as modern in your 
teller-bookkeeper system of com- 
munication? 


See 


MORE THAN 500 BANKS HAVE 
BEEN TELAUTOGRAPHING FOR 
YEARS—WRITE US—NO OBLIGATION 


ood 


Telautograph Corporation 


388 BRANCHES 


448 W. 37th Street New York City 
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(PHS fine, modern factory building 

houses the manufacturers of Abbott 
coin counting machines, coin assorters, 
coin packing trays, tubular coin wrappers 
and bill straps. It is the home of the 
Abbott Coin Counter Company—143rd 
Street and Wales Avenue, New York City. 


VER since its founding in 1911, the Abbott Coin Counter 

K Company has had but a single aim—to serve the banker. 

That this aim has been achieved and approved by bankers is 

best evidenced by the almost universal use of Abbott products by 
the banks of the United States and foreign countries. 

For fourteen years the Abbott Coin Counter Company has 
devoted itself to the building of quality products which eliminate 
the toil, slowness and inaccuracies of manual coin counting in banks. 

In rapid succession the Company devised and built hand and 
electric coin counters, coin assorters and coin trays and, at the 
same time, invented the Abbott tubular coin wrapper—a boon to 
everyone who handles and counts coins in quantity. 

Naturally the Abbott Coin Counter Company has kept pace 
with the demand for its products by a steady growth. Increased 
factory equipment permits speedier and more economical manu- 
facture—an excellent financial and credit standing assures the pur- 
chase of materials in quantity and at a corresponding lower figure. 

In its present home the Abbott Coin Counter Company is better 
prepared to serve you more faithfully and promptly than ever before. 
of heavy, genuine kraft paper—abso- 
lutely correct to coin size. They differ 
in color for each denomination of coin. 
Although tubular in form when filled— 


when empty they are light, flat and 
occupy a minimum of space. 


The Abbott Coin Counting Machine 
manufactured in four styles is the 
simplest coin counting machine on the 
market. In one minute it will count 
correctly two thousand coins. 

Abbott Tubular Wrappers are made 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR CATALOGUE OF ABBOTT PRODUCTS 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 


143rd Street and Wales Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Signs for the 
Up-to-Date Bank 


Clark Changeable Signs for banks 
are attractive and practical. 
have a full line of all sizes and styles 
of bulletins and signs to meet every 


THis Bank 
WILL NOT BE OPEN 


THURSDAY. NOV.24TH 


need of the modern bank. 


THANKSGIVING Day 
LEGAL Hovipay Ask for Price List 


Se peau R. W. CLARK MFG. CO. 


1774 W. Wilson Ave. 


Inter- 
esting catalog on signs for every 
purpose will be sent on request. 


THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 36) 


Germany’s banks is scarcely 30 per 
cent of the figure of 1913, and the gold 
value of the deposits held —which in 
the German view is the surest standard 
for determining the wealth of the 
country —is hardly more than 25 per 
cent of the pre-war figures. 

Germany, like other nations, has 
much to do in the way of rebuilding; 
at the same time, what is significant is 
the willing way in which its people are 
undertaking the necessary work. There 
is a great dearth of working capital; 
and money rates are extremely high. 
Not only are industries limited, but 
the people are poor and make no effort 
to disguise their poverty. They are 
anxious to be busy, and skilled labor is 
accepting such low wages as five and 
six marks —equivalent to $1.25 or $1.50 
in our money —for eight hours work, 
Although the German population is 
15,000,000 more than that of England, 
Germany’s unemployment statistics 
show that the men and women out of 
work number less than 600,000, or 
one-half of those of England. Wages 
are low, living costs are high, yet the 
desire to work is much in evidence, and 
there are to be found on every hand 


signs of economy of the most scrupulous — 


kind. The spirit of thrift has returned, 
and conditions bear a marked contrast 
with those of the past. At the peak of 
the inflation, eighteen months ago, the 


whole desire on the part of the German | 


people was to spend their money before 
it became worthless, and it was then 
the daily practice of those who received 


| paper money to rid themselves of it 


even before it went into their pockets. 
Germany’s economic life was topsy- 
turvy; it was a mad race against the 
extinction of the old mark, and German 
bankers have said to me that they 
wonder that anybody kept his financial 
sanity through the ordeal. 


yet stability has been given to the 

situation, and has continued up to the 
present moment. The Germans them- 
selves consider their stabilization to 
have been one of the financial miracles 
of all time. There were many who 
feared in 1923 that simply the mort- 
gaging of property in Germany as 
security for the “rentenmark’”’ which 
preceded the gold currency would not 
be sufficient to withstand the sweeping 
processes of inflation and the habit of 
the people, fed by fear, to spend their 
money as quickly as it was earned. But 
there is no gainsaying that confidence 
in Germany’s currency has returned, 
and so sure are the German people of 
its value that they are now, in spite of 
low wages and high prices, saving all 
they can. As a consequence, the banks 
show a steady improvement in their 
deposit totals. These deposit increases, 


it is important to note, indicate genuine | 


Chicago, III. 


growth. Up to 1924 the fantastic 
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additions to German bank balances 
were due wholly to the inflation of the 
paper money. Now it is due to the 
restored production and economy on 
the part of the people. 

All in all, Germany in particular and 
Europe in general have been shown a 
way to work back to normal; still, let 
me say again that there have not yet 
been brought to their final conclusion 
the world’s greatest credit difficulties. 
One of the difficulties is that countries 
and people who need credit most are 
at the moment most heavily in debt. 

From the American viewpoint that is 
of the highest importance, because, 
after all, we have a stake in affairs 
that touches our welfare at every angle. 
One circumstance after another has 

made Europe more than ever dependent 
upon the United States. Each new 
development has seemingly added to 
this country’s preponderant economic 
strength, and at the same time has 
more firmly established our position as 
money center of the world. The outside 
world is in our debt to an extent of 
more than $16,000,000,000, taking 
government and private debts together 
with banking credits, and many of the 

‘newly erected structures of finance and 

‘industry abroad have been bolstered 

‘with funds from this side that have 

been sent over either as capital invest- 
ment or on credit. 


FROM a strictly selfish viewpoint, and 
‘* as a matter of national pride, it is 
‘pleasing to observe how far other 
\people and other nations have come to 
‘look for help here, and the manner in 
which they have sought to procure 
‘American goods, credit and gold. But 
‘the things we are doing are not per- 
‘manently curing the post-war ills. To 
your direct help as well as to the Dawes 
Plan, much credit must be given, but 
‘after all they have provided no final 
solution of the question of broken down 
credit relations, nor are they for Europe 
as a whole a cure-all. They have sup- 
plied a foundation on which Europe’s 
new financial structure is being built. 
They have shown a way for a solution 
of pressing questions, and have palliated 
Europe’s economic confusion. But 
the permanent structure of finance is 
still to be provided. 

To the longer future, then, it is left 
to bring about Europe’s lasting cure 
and to establish our own natural place 
in the world affairs. All other nations 
find themselves now paying tribute to 
us as their creditor, and the credits ex- 
tended continue more and more firmly 
‘to establish the United States as the 
money capital of the world. It was 
ten years ago, in 1915, that this country 
began to occupy this position, and the 
logic of the war events and post-war 
‘developments—based on both our 
‘enormous accumulations of capital 
and gold reserves—has_ increasingly 

(Continued on page 42) 
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in rental facilities and accommodations; 
unusually complete and commodious in 
the quarters provided for banking purposes. 
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N° MATTER what your needs 
may be in loose leaf and card 
forms or filing systems for bank 
work, let us know what they are. 


Standard forms, such as ledger, 
statement, record of drafts drawn, 
record of cashier’s checks, record 
of certificates of deposit and many 
others, are carried in stock for 
immediate delivery. 


All of these forms are perfect in 
registration, accuracy of rulings, 
alignment and cutting. Turned 
out by standardized machinery 


‘and subjected to the careful in- 


spection of experts, these forms 
are as fine as can be made. 


Special forms will be made up 
promptly at strictly competitive 
prices and conforming to the 
highest quality standards. 


C She MS Bee Binder 
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CLEARING HouSE Forty-one 


FORMS for BANK WORK 


BOND REGISTER 


NAME OF BOND 


__FlHOM WHOM PURCHASED 


‘SSUED BY eS bes Sa St ee 
PAR VALUE z a as wien DUE 

RaTE OF INTEREST ‘ i ‘ a INTEREST PAYABLE 

Tana Semmes 


BONDI NAEREIESXASLE 
| INTEREST WHERE PAYABLE 


Oe PAPER stock is specially 
made for us to meet rigid 
standards. We are specialists 
in paper stock and we dictate 
positively the quality supplied. 


In the Mc Bee lines, which are 
the most complete in the United 
States, are included loose leaf 
and card record forms, ledger . 
binders, steel filing cabinets, = 
safes, desks, shelving and other 
steel office equipment. 


t 


Write for literature, samples, price 
quotations or any other details 
that will enable us to serve you. 


i 


Se ee ee a i 


The Mc Bee Binder Company 
Athens, Ohio 


Offices in Principal Cities 


FACTORIES: 
Athens, Ohio St. Louis, Mo. Sussex, N. J. 


EDGER BALANCES AT CLOSE QF BUSINESS 


Company ‘Athens, Ohio 
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UT O-TELLE) 


receives and fg for “deposits 


The Times 
Demand 
It-- 


ESTERDAY’S impossibility 
Yi; the commonplace of to- 
day. A whisper will soon be 
heard around the world; and 
tomorrow we shall see what- 
ever can be heard. 

Today a banker is not in 
business until he has a tele- 
phone. He cannot transact 
business without a typewriter; 
and without an adding ma- 
chine he would soon be out of 
business. Yet it was only yes- 
terday that all these were ‘‘new- 
fangled ideas’’, unworthy the 
serious attention of the busi- 
ness man. 

Today The Auto-Teller 
may seem to some a startling 
innovation, but its efficiency 
in securing and maintaining 
savings accounts on a large 
scale is quickly making it in- 


dispensable to all progressive 
banks. 

The Auto-Teller provides 
day and night service to your 
savings depositors; and wher- 
ever they are, it serves them 
there— economically. 

First users outstrip compe- 
tition. Be one of them. Write 
for complete information and 
receive as well, thoughtful 
studies of the two problems of 
School and Industrial savings. 
No obligation, of course. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC TELLER CORP. 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
410 Broadway, Utica, N. Y. 


V Check 


YOUR ADVERTISING FOR RESULTS 
Ghe HAHN-RODENBURG CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Individually Designed 
Newspaper Advertising Service 


ANTED- RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 

$1900 to $2700 Yaar Fone ‘ted 
Raised. Men, 18 up. Every second week o y 

Common education sufficient. Write IMMEDIATELY. te ea list 

of Government Positions now open to men and women and free 

sample coaching. Do it today sure. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE Dept. E268 ROCHESTER, N. \’. 


BURGLAR ALaRM. 
my COVER the Counts 


O-B:- 3 MS GLINTOCK COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 


HOLLAND 


Advertising Company, Inc. 
244 Fifth Ave., New York 
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demonstrated that the position is one 
firmly held by the American market. 
Ours is a position that is extraordinary 
in every way; we are furnishing Europe 
not only a large balance of goods but at 
the same time we are supplying other 
material assets also, represented by 
gold and credit. The long range 
outcome of this remains to be seen. 
Later on, of course, there must come a 
change in procedure, either in finance 
or trade or in both, for we cannot 
forever go on as an exporter of credit 
and goods together. In the logic of the 
case, repayment of credit and payment 
for goods must be made unless we are 
to consider that our shipments have 
been a free gift. Ultimately we must 
come to the point of accepting repay- 
ments from abroad. Much will occur, 
however, before that point is reached, 
and for the moment we can be content 
with the fact that, by the extension of 
our credit abroad, our export trade and 
our prosperity are enhanced and world 
construction is facilitated. 

What has been accomplished in the 
way of reconstruction in the past year 
has been a great achievement, but 
greater achievements must still be 
ahead. Events, as they transpire from 
now on, will be determined by the 
character and the courage of the 
economic leadership that is guiding 
affairs, as well as by the degree in which 
statesmanship avoids the old rules of 
opportunism, self-interest and political 
expediency. The past decade having 
had two phases, one the war, and the 
other the confused and hectic period 
that followed the war, we now observe 
a new phase, one fully as momentous as 
the others, for now the different nations 
must seek in reality to establish a firm 
foundation for the structure of pros- 
perity which they hope to rear. 


Hiring on a Mental Test 


THE Cleveland Trust Company of 

Cleveland, Ohio, is using mental 
tests in measuring applicants for posi- 
tions. The tests are used as a supple- 
ment to the regular methods of 
checking references, previous experi- 
ence, and personal impression. If the 
mental test gives the candidate a low 
rating, it would ordinarily eliminate 
him, even though the impression that 
he had made otherwise might be 
reasonably favorable. 


By Check Only 


‘THE building and loan societies of 

Ohio are required by law to make 
all disbursements by check. Where 
they carry on a savings account busi- 
ness, withdrawals are actually paid in 
currency, but a draft on one of their 
depository banks must be issued at 
the end of the day for the total. 
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lightening the Deadlines” 


American Express Efforts Put 176 
Criminal Menaces to Banks 
on the Inactive List 


Criminal records of the past year show an increasing number of more 
daring assaults on the sanctity of negotiable paper. 


With the need for greater caution, and especially with the demand for 
keener apprehension and more decisive prosecution of these criminals, 
the American Express Company is tightening its deadlines. 


The 176 arrests effected through this Company’s efforts last year includ- 
ed bank robbers, holdup men, and forgers. Of this number a large ma- 
jority were confirmed criminals with records. Many of them had played 
on banks and financial institutions for years. 496 robberies, thefts and 
forgeries were involved. 


The persistent vigilance and quick action of this Company’s large and 
trained corps of detectives and secret service men is particularly appre- 
ciated by banks. The efficiency of its legal forces in effecting just pun- 
ishments gives added value to its detection of crime. 


Primarily a service in the interest of its own financial paper—especially 
its American Express Travelers Cheques—the good effect of this indi- 
vidual work is universal. Its special value is to banks and other financial 
institutions in this country and abroad, with which the American Ex- 
press Company is allied in a common interest. 


More than 17,000 banks sell American Express Travelers Cheques. 


More than half a million people carried these checks last year into every 
nook and corner of the civilized world—and always with the confident 
knowledge that their traveling funds were always safe and would al- 
ways serve them wherever they were. 


Through its “Travel Department” the American Express Company offers 
another helpful and very personal service including the purchase of all 
railway and steamship tickets, securing hotel reservation, offering pass- 


port assistance, etc., etc.—every possible service to make travel more de- 
lightful. 


American Express Co. 
65 Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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HAT are your points 
of contact with your 
city correspondent? 


Credit information? 
Collection service? 


Occasional accommoda- 
tion? 


Caring for securities? 


Profitable business sent 
you for remittance? 


In all of these we excel. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits, $17,000,000 


PLye Reasons Why— 


You should insist on Burroughs non-lint adding machine paper: 


Strong enough to withstand tension required for feeding in machine 
Hard, smooth surface insures a clear impression 

Free from dust and paper lint 

Tightly wound rolls insure uniform paper feed 

Glazed finish does not absorb excessive ribbon ink 


You can get it from the nearest Burroughs agency or, 
if you wish, you can order direct from the factory 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. - 
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A Booth at the Fair 


URING the Woman’s World’s 
Fair in Chicago, April 18-25, more 
than 20,000 visitors came to the booth of 
the Continental and Commercial Banks. 
More than 700 women are employed 
by the Continental and Commercial 
organization and the accounts of more 
than 60,000 are carried on its books. 
Four trained bank women manned 
the booth. They were selected. by 
reason of their capability to give 


counsel on income management, home 
making, clothing budgets, investments, 


| home buying, and sundry subjects 


affecting the use and conservation of | 
money. 

The booth was a representation of 
the bank’s main floor, and although it 
was only ten feet wide by twelve feet 
deep, the scenic artist’s back drop — 
created the illusion of much greater 
depth. This quality was enhanced by 
flood lights concealed in the lintels. 

Nearly 30,000 pieces of financial 
literature were taken from the booth. 
This printed matter consisted of cloth- 
ing budget booklets, work sheets for 
drawing up a scientific plan of income 
distribution, the bank’s newspaper 
devoted to income management and 
home making, booklets showing trust 
facilities and their application to the 
home, and general financial reading 
matter. There were specific requests 
for more than 1,000 home savings 
banks. —J. K. Waibel 


The Candid Borrower 


"THE following note on a form 
printed by the customer was pre- 
sented for discount at the Hibernia 
Commercial and Savings Bank of 
Portland, Oregon: 
“On or after January 3, 1925, we 
promise to pay..... vas 
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WMD, 


for Economical Transportation 


The Coupe 


US 


f.o. 6. Flint, Mich. 
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UT 


Touring - $525 Fine quality—beautiful appearance 
Chip. 8795 —a smart Fisher body— Duco 
Coach - - $735  finish—a low-cost car of great util- 
Sedan - - $825 ity for business and professional men 
Commercial $425 or asa second car for the family. 


Chassis— 


cig Oi do to 8, CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
ALL PRICES F. O, B. : ‘ 


FLINT, MICH. 


| QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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verywhere. 


Vertex File Pockets can be used in 
all vertical filing systems, from the 
personal desk-drawer file to the 
system using countless batteries of 
filing cabinets. 


Wherever used they speed up filing 
and finding, eliminating many of the 
delays and inconveniences caused by 
old-style, flat manila folders. 


Verte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


have index tabs that are plainly 
visible under the most crowded 
conditions. They always stand up- 
right in the filing cabinet and will 
efficiently hold three, thirty or 
three hundred letters. Made of 
“Paperoid,” a tough, red-rope 
stock, they will outlast twenty 
ordinary flat manila folders. 


Give VERTEX Pockets a trial in 
your own files. It costs you 
nothing; just mail the coupon 


below for a FREE trial pocket. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. C 


Durable Filing Containers 


933 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send for examination and trial a free sample of 


BUSHNELL’S ‘‘Vertex’’ Paperoid File Pocket, as described 
in June BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE. 


Name of Firm 4 


Address 2 


Name of Person Inquiring 


Letter size or Legal size desired ? 


ae special size is required, send sample of sheet to be 
filed, and give width and height of drawer 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C. 
933 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Regarding the Problem of Publicity 


(Continued from page 11) 


more than its factories and its other 
assets. It is said that the Royal 
Baking Powder Company was offered 
a million dollars a letter for each of the 
five letters in the name ‘“‘Royal’’ by a 
company that wanted to sell baking 
powder, and the formulae were not 
even a consideration in the deal. This 
is only an instance of the value given a 
name by advertising. 

Banks undoubtedly benefit by these 
same methods. The writer talked with 
the advertising manager of a large 
New York trust company a few weeks 
ago. He told that he had had much 
difficulty in persuading the bank to 
give him an appropriation for Trust 
Department advertising. The depart- 
ment is twenty-three years old. He 


| obtained and used a small budget 
| during the twenty-third year, 
| during this same year more wills were 


and 


filed with the institution than had been 
filed during the other twenty-two 
years of its existence. 

Although it is difficult to trace the 
advantages of various kinds of publicity, 
the growth of an institution, beyond 
its regular rate, should be attributed 
to publicity, if its expenditures in that 
direction are made simultaneously. 


N THE Denver National Bank, pub- 

licity in all forms has been greatly 
increased since June, 1923. In the 
period since that time deposits have 
increased approximately 54 per cent. 
The bank has received a tremendous 
amount of new business, and _ has 
taken over another smaller banking 
institution. If we eliminate the increase 
from this latter source, in the short 
period of a year and a half out of the 
entire forty years of our existence, we 
still have the amazing increase in 
deposits of 23 per cent. 

Opinions vary as to the best mediums 
ot publicity, and the amount that ought 
to be spent in that direction. Estimates 
vary from nothing to an annual ex- 
penditure of one-tenth of 1 per cent of 
the bank’s deposits. Some institutions 
figure on a per cent of the gross income, 
or a per cent of the capital. A very 
popular figure is 5 per cent of the bank’s 
net profits. A California bank goes as 
high as five-tenths of 1 per cent of its 
deposits, and another bank in Indiana 
appropriates 20 per cent of its net 
profits. 

Opinions also vary as to the best 
advertising mediums. The big New 
York trust company mentioned, which 
has been unusually successful and 
whose advertising you all know, uses 
80 per cent of its total budget in the 
newspapers. <A large bank in Ohio 
does not believe in spending any more 
of a large appropriation in the news- 
papers than is necessary to keep its 
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name before the public. A well-pro- 
portioned budget might be considered 
as: 

40 per cent for newspapers. 

20 per cent for financial magazines. 

15 per cent for booklets, house 
organs and cards. 

9 per cent billboards and car signs. 

20 per cent for incidentals such as 
mimeographing, cuts, engraving and 
photos. 

After the annual budget has been 
adopted, it should be tried out along 
definite lines, and then varied in ac- 
cordance with the success of one medium 
or the other, if the source of the new 
business can be fairly traced. A bank’s 
publicity should be aimed at something 
definite. If the shots are scattered too. 
far no real results can follow. Adver- 
tisements should be sincere and human, 
and should advocate always something 
of benefit to the reader. William E. 
Knox, president of the American 
Bankers Association, said in a recent 
address, “Humanize your advertise- 
ments as much as possible. Try to get 
people to believe that outside of the 
business they may bring, you have a 
real interest in the man whom you 
hope to get as a depositor or a customer 
of your bank. Approach him with a 
message that will interest him _ ir- 
respective of the fact that it is a message 
given to him by a bank.” If_ the 
statements are too extravagant they 


_ will not be believed. They will have 


the same reception as the Texan who 
was advertising his State and the cattle 
industry there, when he said, “If all of 
the bulls in Texas were assembled into 
one enormous bull, he would stand with 
his hind legs in the Arctic Circle, his 
front legs in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
when he waved his tail it would brush 
the star dust off the Aurora Borealis.”’ 
I believe that a certain milk concern 
uses this same simile to describe the 
size of the cow necessary to give the 
milk that is consumed every day in 
their many factories. i 


HERE is a tendency these days to 

overadvertise the commonly used 
commodities. By advertising, the 
writer does not mean only that which is 
placed in the newspapers or magazines, 
but also the advertising that takes the 
form of the handsome package, the 
elaborate window display, or the wide 
distribution of samples. There will 
come a day when a reaction will set in, 
and when people will be unwilling to 
pay but a small part of the purchase 
price for anything other than the 
commodity desired. 

If the reader will stop to think, he 
will realize that in a great many in- 
stances the purchaser pays far more 
for the advertising and the handsome 


| 
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box or can than he pays for the article 
he wants. Many times the commodity 
purchased is worth only a small frac- | 
tion of the selling price. The “thrift” 
that is gradually developing in the 
country is going to cause a demand for | 
more goods and less scenery. It is up | 
to the advertising fraternity to forestall 
this reaction by holding down its 
clients to a sensible proportion of value | 
and scenery. 

The work of the advertising man or 
the advertising counselor is extremely 
important. He has a most honorable 
profession. He is the mouthpiece of 
the institution, with the problem of 
educating the public upon his shoulders. 
Josh Billings said, ““The trouble with 
the American people is not so much 
their ignorance, as the tremendous 
number of things they know that ain’t 
so.” | 

No busy bank official should attempt | 
to handle the publicity of the institu- 
tion without competent, professional | 
assistance. A hit-or-miss program will 
certainly not be effective. For a long | 
time the writer has held the opinion, 
which has really grown into a convic- 
tion, that the ideal advertising man 
must go a great deal farther than 
making up attractive copy. He must 
almost know more about his client or 
his company than any man in any 
department. He should not only 
prepare the copy, but he should engi- 
neer the entire campaign. 


HE secondary efforts are of equal | 

importance with the running of the | 
ad. A short time ago the bank with | 
which the writer is connected ran a series | 


of advertisements pertaining to local in- 


Forty-seven 


The American Beauty Line— 
Savings Pass Books 


Three Sizes (Standardized) 


Six Styles of Binding 
Sixteen Pages including two 
pages of Standard Rules 
White or Safety paper Fillers, 
safeguarded by skeleton page 
numbers. Lithographed Ruling 
Patented Cut Head 
Patented Name Panel 
Inside leaves cut off 
Jackets for all sizes 


Sold thru Dealers, Ask your Sta- 
tioner, or, write us for sample. 


The American Beauty 
Pass Book & Cover Co. 


Dallas, Texas 


dustries. We believe, by the comments 
of the public, that they were well 
received, but we received the greatest 
amount of personal benefit from sending 
these same advertisements through 
the mail with a multigraphed letter to 
those people who were directly inter- | 
ested and benefited by the publicity. | 
The bank’s name was stamped in their | 
minds far more definitely by the 
secondary campaign than by the origi- 
nal publicity. 

When an officer of an institution has 
the temerity to make a speech, if it is 
at all worth while, it is part of the | 
business of the advertising man to see | 
that this address is given the widest | 
publicity, and reaches the people that | 
are most interested in it. If he does | 
not do this it is a certainty that the | 
officer himself is not going to carry his 
remarks around to the newspapers, or 
urge that they be put in pamphlet 
form. The propaganda newspaper | 
publicity given to an institution is of 
equal importance to that in the display 
space, and it is the function of the 
advertising counselor to cover this 
form of publicity as thoroughly as the 
other. 


1925 MODEL 


to advertise 
that builds business 


wYour Name Here 


A constant reminder, the 
best ad you can have! 


HATEVER your other advertising 

plans, at least find out about this new 
way to build good will with those you now do 
business with—new customers and old—with 
prospects. 


Here is an ‘‘ad"’ that gets to the man you want to 
know about you—the man who influences business— 
and every time he sees it he thinks of you. It’s the 
most concentrated form of selling possible 

Autopoint—1925—is this new way. It is the world’s 
finest mechanical pencil. Thousands tell us this— 
business men, retailers, wholesalers, bankers and 
manufacturers. They have used Autopoint to ad- 
vertise. Their results have exceeded all expectations. 


Your customers get this beautifully balanced, me- 
chanically perfect, featherweight pencil. Your name is 
stamped on it. It becomes a constant companion to 
him. He keeps it with him always. And every time 
he writes with it he gets a genuine thrill—and you get 
the benefit of his satisfaction. 


Autopoint is fine enough to represent your business. 
In its line, it is the best that men know today in pencil 
making. It cannot jam or break, or go wrong. It is 
feather-light, made of Bakelite, and balances perfectly. 
The thousands who use it today call it ‘‘the finest pencil 
in the world.” 

Today find out more about Autopoint. Mail us the 
coupon for prices, descriptions of various qualities and 
styles. You owe it to yourself at least to learn of its 
new sales-possibilities. There is no obligation. We 
won't send a salesman if you prefer. 


But mail that coupon now—TODAY 


| (B. C. H. 6-25) | 


Autopoint’s 
3 Outstanding 


Exclusive Features 


1 The famous ‘“‘neutral zone”’ 
—an exclusive patent 
When the lead is exhausted, 
the feeding mechanism goes 
into neutral—it cannot ‘‘jam.” 


2 Bakelite barrel—an_ un- 
changing, onyx-like light- 
weight material—cannot dent, 
split or tarnish. Most beauti- 
ful substance used for pencils. 


3 Simplest, smoothest work- 
ing mechanism. Nothing 
complicated to go wrong—2 
moving parts. 


Pencil, 1925 model, and prices, your 


Without obligation, please rush sample of Autopoint 
I attach business card or letterhead. 


business-building gift proposition, and full information. 
Namen. 2253 ore AE =) re oe ot 


Company...._.--. 


Position.. : : : = | 
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Remove 
temptation 


—and you 
discourage crime 


HE 


clever 


check-changer 
knows that detec- 
tion of any altera- 
tion on a National 
Safety Paper check 
by chemical or 


mechanicalerasure 
is practically cer- 
tain. So fe doesn’t 
even try. 

The zovice, who 
in ignorance may 
attempt it, quickly 
sees his mistake 
when the accusing 
white spot appears 
in the paper. He 
stops right there! 

Specify National 
Safety Papertoyour 
printer, stationer, 
or lithographer. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 
National Safety Paper is also made 


in Canada by George La Monte 
&9 Son, Ltd., Toronto 


| in the community. 
have been shown of banks’ growth which 


| conscientious 


In conclusion the writer has pointed 
out,the importance of the advertising 
counselor to the bank, not only in 
selling its services, but also in fulfilling 
that greater function of the institution, 
namely, educating the community along 
the lines of “thrift”? and ‘financial 
independence.” It has been shown 
that a bank’s publicity program should 
be properly advised, and that a bank’s 
publicity reaps the greatest harvest 
when it is unselfish, and reaches out to 
benefit the greatest number of people 
Some examples 


it is fair to ascribe to their publicity 
efforts. It has been shown that banks 
vary widely in their opinions of the 
best advertising methods and _the best 
advertising mediums. The essentials 
of a bank advertisement have been 
outlined. The danger has been pointed 
out of loading merchandise with too 
much scenery and advertising expendi- 
ture. And lastly the qualifications 
have been suggested for success neces- 
sary in the dignified and responsible 
profession of advertising. 

Generally speaking, bank officials 
will probably agree with the writer that 
and properly trained 
advertising men and women are vital 
cogs in the machine of business —that 
they are in fact the voice of industry, 
business and finance. This being so, it 
rests largely upon the advertising 
fraternity as to whether standards and 
ethics shall be high or low. 


Seven Years of Baby Ac- . 


counts 


(Continued from page 26) 


the books in the past year, and expe- 


| rience indicates that very little, if any 


change at all, takes place in the account 
until after the first anniversary. The 
147 accounts closed since the plan was 
started showed balances aggregating 
$1,589.28 with an average of $10.40 
per account. Of the accounts so closed 
29 represented the original $1.00 deposit 
which had never been added to up to 
the time of withdrawal. Removal 
from the city, we find, constitutes the 
principal reason for withdrawals. 

Acknowledgment of the accounts by 
parents are many and at unexpected 
moments someone will step to an 
officer’s desk and acknowledge receipt 
of the book and letter and in almost 
every instance there is a pledge to keep 
the account active. This conversation 
affords an opportunity to talk over 
bank matters with the parents, and 
often many good bank leads are 
developed through such conversation. 
It is almost impossible to state the 
number of adult accounts opened in 
the bank as a result of the good will 
built up with parents through the baby 
savings accounts. 


In addition, our records on the 
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birthdays are very complete and as the 
anniversaries of children come around, 
congratulatory cards are mailed out. 
We make it a point to see that the card 
reaches the home on the birthday and 
in that way the parent is reminded that 
the bank has not forgotten the an- 
niversary of the child’s birthday. 


[NX CITIES where the school savings 

system has come into the community 
in such manner as to allow the children 
to choose their own bank in which to 
deposit, it is a genuine stimulus to the 
baby savings accounts. Naturally, as 
the child grows to school age it has an 
opportunity to participate in school 
savings, and it is easy to imagine that 
the bank which saw fit to start out the ~ 
youngster with an original deposit will 


' not be forgotten in the selection of a 


depository where weekly deposits can 
be added to the account already opened. 
Our letter to parents is as follows: 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. 


We understand that a little son has 
arrived in your home and we are much 
pleased to extend our sincere congratula- 
tions. 

Kindly accept the inclosed Birthday 
Savings Book for the baby with our com- 
pliments and our best wishes for his continued 
growth and success. You will find that we 
have given him credit in the book for $1.00, 
which amount belongs to him, but of 
course, is under your control until he 
matures. 

There are no restrictions as to how Ps 
the money shall remain in the bank, anc 
we will pay interest on it (together with 
any amount which may be added) at the 
rate of 3%, compounded each first day of 
January and July. 

We feel that our Savings Department 
furnishes about the best opportunity to 
accumulate money for use later on and we 
would like very much to aid the little 
fellow in making his start. 

On each succeeding birthday and at 
other times, if possible, small amounts can 
be added instead of making presents of no 
lasting value. If desired, we will give you 
one of our little home savings banks in which 
to drop the small change for him and as 
soon as he is old enough he will delight in 
saving his pennies rather than spending 
them for sweets. All succeeding deposits 
will be entered in this special book until he 
is old enough to wish the regular form. 

We shall hope to become well acquainted 
and to be of some real service in his develop- 
ment through future years. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Cashier. 


P. S. We regret not having the baby’s 
name now and would like to have you give 
it to us, or we will put it in the book the 
first time a deposit is made. 


Truth in Advertising 


Husband—Your check to the gro- 
cery man dated September 10 has just 
come back from the Guaranty Trust 
Company marked ‘‘No funds.” 

Wife—That’s queer. I saw an ad- 
vertisement in the Times that very 
day saying that the bank has a sur- 
plus of over $15,000,000— Guaranty 
News. 
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‘‘Ain’t That Right?’’ 
(Continued from page 9) 


hrone of honor at the luncheon. 

A sweating crew from a gray truck 
amoved the regular ration of potato 
alad and vanilla ice cream to the 
aper-covered tables in the ancient 
ining room of the old hotel. 

John noticed from his corner after 
he brothers sat down with confusion 
nd noise that Felix Holland was near 
is seat. Already Felix seemed to 
ave noticed his rival, Director Clutch- 
ill, held the seat of honor, for that 
our squint of the New England currant 
tush had come to his face. 

In between feeding himself and 
ighting flies John’s anxious eyes often 
ought Mr. Clutchbill beside the pole 
iorse. Mr. Clutchbill seemed calm 
nd venerable. He was feeding himself 
ravely like Stonewall Jackson at a 
iorthern breakfast. 

At last the white-panted toastmaster 
infolded his legs and hauled himself 
ip beside his chair. He rapped his 
wo-carat ring against his water glass. 


JOHN began to look around for a 

croquet mallet, for he could see that 
7elix Holland had set himself to leap 
o his feet to deliver a speech the very 
irst second that offered. The other 
yrothers sagged limply with propped 
aws while the chairmen of the endless 
sommittees got up sheepishly and 
‘eported what they had been guilty of. 
3ut Felix didn’t sag anywhere. He 
stiffened and relaxed like the ground 
swell on a flood tide. 

“Brothers,” said the white-panted 
-oastmaster at last, while Felix Holland 
srouched like a short distance sprinter, 
‘there is one thing more before the 
general business discussion is in order. 
We have with us this afternoon the 
Nestor of the state association. . . 
Mr. Clutchbill of the Ferndale National. 
Perhaps he will draw from his store of 
memory those scenes from the old days 
of banking in this state which are so 
interesting to us younger brothers. 
Mr. Clutchbill always has a message. 
Brothers . . . Mr. Clutchbill.” 

Like a flash of light Felix Holland 
leaped to his feet and opened his mouth 
but was snatched back on his stern- 
‘sheets by two neighboring brothers 
who suddenly came to life. They 
glared at Felix as Mr. Clutchbill rose. 
It was evident Felix was determined 
not to let this happen again for he slyly 
set his legs for action. 

‘“My friends,’? boomed Director 
Clutchbill, looking at Felix Holland 
with winning gentleness, ‘“‘strange 

stories could be told of the old days in 
banking in this state, and a most 
curious incident of them days has come 
‘to my mind on account of a recent 
i happening over in my home town of 


Good bind&*™aouo 


for 
BounD Books 
and loose-leaf 
books that must 
last for generations 


USE 
BROWN’S 
LINEN 
LEDGER 


The oldest and high- 
est grade ledger and 
record paper made. 
Consists of 100% new, 
white linen and cot- 
ton clippings. Retains 
its color and strength 
permanently Send for 
specimen book and 
samples. 


Forty-nine 


ly 


a i _ 
uld 


bind good paper 


| Dai oes poor paperinagoodbinderissaving 
at the spigot only to waste at the bunghole. 


Loose-leaf pages receive severe handling. There must 
be quality in the paper as well as in the binder if 
your books are to withstand constant handling. 


For 76 years Brown’s linen ledger papers have been 
the standard of national, state and municipal govern- 
ments and business interests everywhere. Not once 
during this time have we known of a single sheet to 
fade or lose strength because of age, handling or 
atmospheric conditions. 

Greylock Linen Ledger with Brown’s new Flexible 
Hinge is standard for loose-leaf pages. It- has a re- 
matkable surface for pen and ink or machine entries, 
and unusual strength to resist tearing at the binding 
edge. Pages made of Greylock Linen Ledger lie abso- 
lutely flat when the binder is open, thus giving 
greater writing area. 


Like good binders, Greylock Linen Ledger costs more—but it’s 
worth it. Your regular printer, stationer or binder can supply 
it. 

If you haven’t seen the new flexible hinge, we'll gladly send 
samples on request. 


L.L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY 


Adams Since 1849 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
8031 
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and bonds 


GreyYLock 


Brown’s ADVANCE GreYLock Brown’s Brown’s LINEN 
Linen Lepcer Linen Lepcer Linen LEDGER se lara Fine Cream, blue; wove, 
i TO" 5 
White, buff, blue White, buff, blue White, buff, blue Hingefor loose leaf Books White, buff, blue, pink laid 


ApvanceE Bond’ = GnreyLock BonD 


White, buff, blue, pink White 


ADVANCE AND GREYLOCK Brown’s MANUSCRIPT 


Brown’s LINEN 
TyPewriTER PAPERS Cover 


TyPewriTErR Papers 


Increase 
Your Savings Business 


By offering the use of the Nutry & Cook 
Book Savings Bank. 


ASD 


| Ferndale. Over twenty years ago my 


| 


The Book Savings Bank is a real home 
It insures a positive means of 


bank. 
bringing savers into your bank, keeping 
them in contact with you and building 
up profitable savings accounts. 


Write now for full information and prices 


NUTRY & COOK MFG. CO. 


201 COOK STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


Jet 


A Brilliant, non- 
smudging writing 
fluid, HIGGINS’ Red 
78 invaluable for bank- 
ing use. A companion 
productto HIGGINS’ 
Eternal Black. 


Black, never fades. 
Positively proof against all 
chemicals and ink eradi- 
cators. 


Permanent As the Pyramids 


Made Only By 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


271 Ninth Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Chicago London 


in all your advertising. 
for estimate on pen drawing and plate. 


Walter A Weisner 


332 S. Michigan Avenue 


You Advertise in Newspapers 


a cut of your bank building will greatly 
increase the attractiveness of your ads at 
Use it as your trademark 
Send photograph 


Chicago 


Your Bank’s 


ONE CHANCE 


for 


INDIVIDUALISM 
in Checks 


Special Design 
American Safety 
Makes This Possible 


No Other Bank Should 


OVER 75,000 


AUG 281917 3 43 PM 


(Facsimile imprint 
reduced in size) 


- Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record of 
every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 
The Kastens Time 
Stamp prints each 
MINUTE, hour and 
date automatically. 
Catalog? Yes, an in- 


teresting one, too. 
Send for it, 


HENRY KASTENS 
422-424 W. 27th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


IN USE 


Have Checks Just 
Like Yours 


Write /! We will send 
a set of fine 


samples for inspection fand 
quote prices that will in- 
terest you. 


Midwest Lithographing Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


now. 


THE BURROUGHS 


old friend Judge Wesley purchased a 
$500 school bond of a distant state. 
After he’d clipped a few coupons they 
began to come back unpaid, and when 
the bond came due they defaulted in 
paying the principal. Only this year 
our bank, on account of a Supreme | 


a 


Court decision, collected that bond | 


and enough back interest to bring the 
whole thing up over $1,000.” Mr. 
Clutchbill looked around on his silent, 
listening audience. “And now comes 
the funny part of it. The old state 
savings bank that failed in our town 
fifteen years ago had $25,000 of these 
same school bonds. I recollect the 
receiver sold the lot for 30 cents on the 
dollar to a feller by the name of Sam 
Lovell over in Wrynose in the western 
part of our noble commonwealth. 
Some of you will be going through 
Wrynose after the meetin’ today and — 


| it would be a neighborly act to tip Sam 


off. He may have a fortune in his 
trunk in real. . . MONEY!” 


HERE was a momentary hush. 
Then a chair leg squealed shrilly on 
the floor. Felix Holland of Wrynose had | 


heard that word ... MONEY! He ( 


leaped to his feet. With the heaven-— 
born dodging sense of a cockroach he 
ducked through the openings. With a_ 
high running gallop he gained the door. | 
Almost instantly the roar of a motor 
engine and rattle of hurried gears out- 
side told that Felix was leaving. 
There was a rush for the windows, | 
but Mr. Clutchbill’s voice boomed | 
above the commotion. . 
“Boys! calm down! I ain’t through.” | 
The gathering turned and strained | 
its eyes at the old gentleman. 
“T gin’t certain whether our late ' 
departed brother, Felix Holland, wants 
to buy them school bonds of Sam 
Lovell or whether he wants to tell Sam 
of his good fortune. But I begin to 
recollect now that Sam sold them bonds 
a while back for 70 cents on the dollar 
and called it a good trade.” Mr. 
Clutchbill looked around and smiled. | 
“You don’t want to pay too much 
attention to these old stories of mine 
. . . I’m gettin’ so old I get things 
mixed sometimes. But I’m still young | 
enough so I want to be the first man in > 
this state to suggest that we all git 
together and arrange for a state-wide 


service charge of 50 cents per month on 


accounts under $200. Are yuh with me?” | 
A general leg stamping and shouting 
of approval went up from the majority. | 
And that evening when Cashier John > 
Atwood steered his car down out of 
Sumac Gulch, Director. Clutchbill’s | 
spirits were bubbling with success. 
“I tell yuh, John, I’ve lived to see it 
. , . after that service charge gits” 
in its work a feller can take a $10 check | 
on the street and be some certain | 
there’s something back of it. Ain’t | 
that right?” 


{ 
{ 
} 
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_ is promptness. 


| unduly hurried. 


MLEARING House 


Pointers for New Employees 


By WILLIAM EVERETT 


NEW employee anywhere is 
usually confronted with new 
conditions, to meet which requires 
study on his part and some as- 
sistance from those older in the serv- 
ice. This is particularly true of a 


bank or trust company where every 


conceivable kind of business finds 
contact. Some financial institutions 
take special pains to help beginners. 
For example, a large trust company in 


an eastern city of about 180,000 popula- 


tion presents each newcomer on its 
staff with a message prepared by one 
of its older clerks. The gist of that 
message follows: 


The confidential nature of the bank- 
ing business demands your best atten- 
tion. You will, in one way and another, 
handle other people’s money and 
valuables. You will have access to 
their account and some of their private 
affairs. We need not enlarge on the 
necessity of continual care in protecting 
their confidence. 

Be very careful never to communi- 
cate, in any way, outside of the bank 
or your regular duties, any confidential 
information regarding the bank or any 
of its customers. Unless you cultivate 
this trait so it becomes a habit you can 
never properly fill a position in any 
bank. 

Consider how you wish your own 
private affairs treated with due con- 
fidence. An example is the confidential 
relation that exists between a physician 
and patient or an attorney and client. 


Next in importance is accuracy, 
which is necessary equally as much in 
the simple matter of delivering a paper 
at the proper time and place, as in a 
more complicated matter. 

In the daily routine of a bank the 
requirements are such that the thing 
in hand must be done then and there, 
and with complete accuracy. Always 
take whatever time is necessary to be 
accurate. 


Your conversation and contact with 
customers and fellow clerks should be 
kindly. Determine to speak and act 
courteously no matter what the cir- 
cumstances may be. Unfailing courtesy 
is highly regarded in banking practice. 


Another important factor in a bank 
It can almost be said 
that in a bank there is no tomorrow. 
The work must be done today. 

To be prompt does not mean to be 
It does mean, how- 


| ever, to do things as fast as they come, 


t 


if it is at all possible. 
Keep ahead of your work, or it will 


get ahead of you. When you have a 


spare moment, do some of your work | 


ahead of time, and thus be ready for 
any rush that may come. 

Try to be ready for other work — 
which may be higher up. 

It is required, of course, that you 
carefully observe office hours. 


Bank work requires close concentra- 
tion and necessitates all possible quiet- 
ness. Never talk loudly. Go to the 
other person and talk quietly. Use the 
phone with other departments. Do 


your part to keep the room quiet. The | 


unavoidable noise of mechanical equip- 
ment is bad enough. 


The person who is naturally neat is 
to be envied, but neatness can be 
cultivated and acquired. 
your desk only that which must be 
there. Keep desk drawers as empty as 
possible. Once a week go over your 
desk and equipment to put it in neat 
order. Keep books, binders, files, ink- 
wells, etc., always in good order. 
Never let your desk look “‘mussy.”’ 
Keep your work moving right along — 


Keep on | 


get rid of it today —wait not for tomor- | 


row. 
It is expected of course that you will 
be neat in your person and dress. 


If you see a chance for improvement | 


in the routine or equipment of your 
department, suggest it to your superior. 
Any practical suggestions will be 
adopted, but if your thought be found 
impractical, that should not at all 
hinder any further suggestions you 
would like to make. 


Study every detail of your individual 
work. Know the “why” of it. So far 
as is proper, study the job next ahead 
of you. Beyond that avail yourself of 


the American Banking Institute Edu- | 


cational courses. 


The joy of life is the ability to work — 
to accomplish things. 
things, is hard punishment. 

Your work will hold real pleasure 
when you train yourself to do it ef- 
ficiently. Give your whole heart to 
the present moment —be it occupied 
with work or play. 

Don’t fail to take recreation outside 
of business, but let it be clean and 
beneficial both physically and mentally. 

Be careful about using the bank’s 
time to discuss personal matters. 

The social affairs of the bank’s 
employees will give you _ suitable 


Inability to DO | 


Fif.y-one 


Improper Seating 
is robbing you of 
much energy — 


| HE stooped back, the worn out look, the 
nervous, irritated condition, the many 

mistakes—much of this is caused by improper 
| seating. 

Ordinary chairs are robbing you of energy 
and dollars. 

Eliminate this loss with Do/More Chairs. 
| Built after careful anatomical study, they 
provide ideal seating. The back, the center of 
the nervous system, is fully supported. The 
| seat is so placed that it forces correct posture. 
The usual fatigue is eliminated, and volume 
and accuracy increased. 

Do/More Chairs have the endorsement of effi- 
ciency engineers, doctors and physical examiners. 


Learn what they will do for you. Send name and 
address for fully descriptive literature. 


DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
Elkhart, Indiana 


DO/MORE 
HEALTH 
CHAIRS 


SUPPORTS 
THE SPINE 


for 
Office 
Workers 


Telephone an 
Operators 


Accounting 
Depts. 


Factory 
Seating 


Bic 
Schools }\\, 


DO,/MORE CHAIR Co. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


I am interested in proper 
seating, and would like fully 
descriptive literature on 
Do/More Health Chairs. 


| Address -- ee Pte. aeegeee & 
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Fifty-two 


Allsteel Files 


RAWERS that operate 
at a touch, with velvet 
smoothness—‘¢reater filing ca- 
pacity per unit—unusual fire 
protection—and no wearing 
out. All these are Allsteel File 
advantages. 
Welded construction through- 
out, beautifully and richly fin- 
ished in baked-on enamel, 
Allsteel Files—like the ‘entire 
Allsteel Office Equipment line 
—guarantce you permanent 
satisfaction at a reasonable cost. 
Write for thenewGFAll- 
steel Furniture Catalog 
The General Fireproofing Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 
Dealers Everywhere 
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opportunity for extending your ac- 
quaintance. 

Your progress will be determined by 
your ability. Ability includes your 
training and efficiency in that which 
you do. There will always be oppor- 
tunity for your efficiency, other factors 
being equal. 

Be able to say: “Yes, I can do it, 
and I’m ready now.” 


If you will follow these suggestions 
you can not fail to become of value to 
both the bank and yourself. To ignore 
them will surely hinder the growth of 
your value, and impair your chances of 
success anywhere. 


Giving Them ‘‘Life’’ for 
Stick-up 
(Continued from page 23) 
Association, may be illuminating: 


Number of Amount Number of Amount 


Year burglaries of loss holdups of loss 

1922 41 $130,000 10 $ 14,000 
1923 19 41,000 22 52,000 
1924 17 1,700 24 117,000 


In January of this year, the pro- 
tective committee of the Illinois Bank- 
ers Association reported: ‘“There were 
73 burglaries and robberies in 1924, 36 
more than in 1923 and 31 more than in 
1922. Now the report that we have 
here of the burglaries in the state for 
the year, and the loss, is in itself 
alarming, the amount of loss that has 
been sustained by the insurance com- 
panies in the state during the year just 
closed. The burglary loss in damages 
covered by insurance in 1922 was 
$40,687. In 1923 it was $51,086. In 
1924, it was $45,453. Now, it seems, 
burglary is not so attractive to the 
crooks; their jobs are usually daylight 


Jobs, holdups. The robberies amounted 


in 1922, to $17,769. In 1923, $49,656. 
In 1924, $280,002. The increase mm 
burglaries and robberies in 1924 over 
1922 was $267,000 or an increase of 
456 per cent.” 

In the light of such happenings in 
other states in the last three years, 
Minnesota presents a good record for 
discouragement of both bank burglary 
and bank holdup. This is the M. B. 
A.’s tally: 


Number of Amount Number of Amount 
Year burglaries of loss holdups of loss 
1922 18 $ 7,971 5 $ 24,980 
1923 13 15,510 4 LAge 
1924 12 6,543 4 6,685 


Of the forty-three burglaries, twenty- 
one were unsuccessful attempts. Hold- 
ups continued constant in number, but 
losses from them fell yearly. Whether 
there would have been thirteen holdups 
in the three years if the life penalty 
had been pushed relentlessly from the 
beginning, no one knows. 


BURROUGHS} 


My Bank Helps Me Own! 


Securities 


(Continued from page 16) 


THE 


is that anchor to windward. It is 
obvious that no one can safely attempt 
to accumulate securities by such a plan | 
as I have outlined without a good-| 
sized sum of money that is always} 
available to protect the investment.) 

This sum I keep in my checking; 
balance but I have an active savings 
account, as well. In this account I} 
accumulate every spare dollar that I 
can lay my hands on. The account| 
grows until I have enough to make the) 
first payment on my next security. | 
Then I transfer it to the checking| 
account and place the order. The) 
next week I set to work again to build 
up the depleted savings account. 

It seems to me that that banker is’ 
short-sighted who refuses to advise| 
those who are in a position to do it to) 
purchase securities which he knows are | 
perfectly safe, if he refuses for the sole 
reason that he is unwilling that they 
should divert their money from his 
savings department. After all, you 
can’t fool all the people all the time. 
When they began to purchase Liberty 
bonds, the American people learned —' 
many for the first time—that there 
are other ways than savings accounts 
in which money can be saved and that| 
such ways are not necessarily danger-| 
ous. Surely after one has accumulated 
a reasonable cash balance and has it 
safely stowed away in a bank, the col-' 
lection of a few good, substantial: 
bonds is the next logical step. And’ 
as soon as its owner has acquired one) 
bond he will want another. Even the’ 
use of the first as collateral for a loan 
which will nearly pay the purchase 
price of the second is not an unheard’ 
of procedure among business men. | 


FOR certain people, the best way to 

get ahead will always be by keeping 
in debt. Surely a note that will have 
to be met on a certain day furnishes’ 
the most powerful incentive for thrift 
and saving. <A well-known and suc- 
cessful economist recently admitted 
that his own private formula for getting 
ahead is to bite off more than he could’ 
chew and then to chew it. There is 
all the difference in the world between 
debts due the butcher, the baker and 
the candlestick maker—debts that 
come from extravagance and bad 
management —and a debt due your 
bank but adequately secured by a first- 
class bond or stock certificate. In the 
former case, even money set aside in 
the bank is misappropriated. In the 
latter case, every dollar is working to 
the utmost all of the time. 

The bank with a few such clients as 
I have described—people who are 
saving steadily through loans renewed 
at ninety-day periods, secured by 


| 


CLEARING HOUSE 


t-edged collateral —will make more 
yney from them than it would if they 
mained the usual sort of depositors 
‘ting aside a few dollars from time 
time whenever their rather aimless 
penditures happened to fall short 
their incomes. Surely such a plan 
I have described would give such 
ople a new view of their bank’s 
entialities. It would make their 
ink a more vital factor in their lives. 
‘Perhaps the time is still far distant 
ben any bank can advertise its 
illingness to assist all and sundry to 
archase securities in the way I have 
dicated. Such a plan will have to 
+ thoroughly sold and more widely 
sed among people of relatively small 
comes than it is at present. It will 
squire months of education and direc- 
on. Still, a bank can meet its 
astomers half way when they ap- 
roach it with a view to ascertaining 
what assistance it can give them. 

In my case, I feel that my bank has 
een well paid for the service that it 
as given me but I am more than 
atisfied with that service. They have 
iven me a new and very vital meaning 
that much abused word. And the 
vest part of it all is the satisfaction 
hat comes from a transaction that has 
een mutually profitable and helpful. 


They Talk About Banking 
to High Schools 


(Continued from page 18) 


yeriod, some forty-five minutes, and 
to say that they were well received is 
but to express it mildly. The students 
welcomed the opportunity of listening 
to some one actually engaged in the 


business of banking, and eagerly availed 


themselves of the privilege of asking 
questions. The Board of Education as 
well as the principals and teachers in 
the various schools readily recognized 
the advantages of supplementing their 
textbooks with these able talks. The 
speakers receiving the speaking assign- 
ments undoubtedly benefited from the 
experience of addressing an interested 
audience. Last but far from least, the 
banks have had the opportunity of 
presenting their case to those who in an 
incredibly short time will be the busi- 
ness men and women of Cleveland. 


In most cases, the talks were given | 


one week apart, the students having 
been instructed to take notes on each of 
them in anticipation of a “quiz” to be 
conducted by the teacher after the fifth 
talk. In the case of some of the larger 


_ schools, the speaker had to repeat his 


talks, as the classes interested could not 


all be accommodated at one session. 


The committee in charge of this 
work express themselves as delighted 
with the reaction to the plan, on the 
part of both pupil and teacher. Plans 


are already being laid for a con- | 


tinuation of the work next year. 


Fifty-three 
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Housing 
the Bell 
System 


ORE than 1900 buildings—many more than the 

structures in New York City officially designated 

office buildings—are owned by the Bell System—the 
A.T. &T. and Associated Companies. 


Together with the land on which they stand, they repre- 
sent an investment of $221,000,000. They furnish space 
for switchboards, other telephone facilities, and a 
numerous personnel. To investors they are visible evi- 
dence of the vast physical facilities required for the 
country’s nation-wide telephone system. 


The property of the Bell System, whose book cost on 
Dec. 31, 1924 was $2,266,923,466, and a service CO-ex- 


tensive with the nation, underlie Bell System securities. | 


The dividend rate of the stock of the A. T.&T., parent company of the 
Bell System, is 9%. This investment stock can be bought in the open mar- 
ket to yield a good return. Write for booklet, “Some Financial Facts.”’ 


BELL TELEPHONE @y/ 


D.E Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’s ( | 


Messenger”’ 


The New KEE LOX Leatherette Covered 


EMBOSSED LETTERING 
BEAUTIFUL, ARTISTIC 


A Pocket Bank you will be 
proud of. 


Send for sample and cata- 
log illustrating 50 different 
styles of pocket and home 
savings banks. 


mci a aa Stronghart Company 
Actual size, 3%” long, 2” wide. %" high 2944 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 
LEADING MANUFACTURER®A OF SAVINGS BANKS 
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Fifty-four THe BUuRROUGH 


» urroughs 


Calculator for 
figuring in- 
terest, float, 
and otherwork. 


Visible Adding 
and Listing 
Machine for 
tellers’ cages. 


High Keyboard Type 
Adding Machine 


for interior proving. 
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EARING HOUSE Fifty-five 


BexInp the Burroughs man stands the 
only complete line of figuring machines 
in the world, a few of which are shown 
on these pages. He does not come to 
sell one particular machine. He knows 
that no’one machine can solve all your 
figuring problems. His aim is to study 
your work and select the machine that 
will handle it easily and economically. 


He can tell you quickly what other 
bankers do and how you can apply their 
methods in your own bank. He has 
helped others—he can help you. Call him 
today. Or write us about your problems. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Bookkeeping Machine for 
ledgers and statements. 


Bookkeeping Machine 
for savings accounts. 


Transit Machine for writing 
transit letters. 


G MACHINES : 


ADDING -: BOOKKEEPING: CALCULATING _AND BILLIN 
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All Night at the 
Union Trust 
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Each night a force of men 
work in the mail department 
of The Union Trust Company. 
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Mail is received direct from 
important mail trains 
and in many cases a full 
day is saved in presenting 
checks for payment. 


te UNION TRUST. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Over 3800 Millions 
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| New York's Bank Consoh.- 
| dations 


| 
| 
| (Continued from page 14) 


bank customer likes to feel that he is 
getting those two things from his 
bank—security and ample resources 
to take care of him in any emergeney, 
| plus the advice of the best financial 
specialists money can hire. In giving 
their customers those things, which 
some have not been able to do except 
by entering into combinations, most 
of the banks are reasonably sure that 
| they will now or later get increased 
returns. The acquisition of trust de- 
partments and branches by means ol 
consolidations of some sort have un- 
doubtedly sprung from a desire tc 
render a wider service to the people o| 
| New York. In order to extend thei 
| facilities, it was necessary in most 
| cases to open branches and add a trus} 
: department. Generally speaking, the 
| acquisition of this machinery wa: 
easier via the merger —which in many 
| instances also provided the necessary 
| capital for an expanding business. 
| Oth:r advantages of these consoh 
| dations are the good accounts which : 
small bank often turns into the pot 
Sometimes a smaller bank has a gooc 
account that it is unable to develo; 
with its limited resources, but thai 
same account is more responsive ti 
cultivation into valuable business. 

In certain neighborhoods, too, there 
may be splendid prospects who coulc 
not be interested by a small bank o 
' limited resources but would immedi 
ately respond if a large bank opens uy 
there. And consolidations frequently 
bring entirely new lines of business. 

There is no general plan under whict 
New York consolidations have beer 
effected. A book could be writte1 
about each of them. The Irvins 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company, fo 
instance, united two families of banks 
both with numerous ancestors. trust 
companies, national banks, state banks 
and what not. The last merger wa: 
between the Columbia Trust Company 
formerly. merged with the Knicker. 
bocker Trust Company, and the Irving 
National Bank, the former with < 
capital of $5,000,000 and the latte 
with a capital of $12,500,000. The ex- 
change was on a basis of share foi 
share. In June, 1912, the Irving Bank 
took over the Mercantile Nationa! 
Bank (which liquidated its stock) anc) 
Mercantile shareholders received the 
right to subscribe tu $1,500,000 of new 
stock (the Irving Bank then increasec 
its capital from $2,000,000 to $4,000,,. 
000,000) in the ratio of one share fo) 
every two held and Irving stockholder; 
one share for every four shares held| 
Subscriptions priced at $175 per share} 
There is a story like that, or longer} 
behind every one of these fourseore o 
mergers or absorptions. 
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The Editor’s Indorsement 


OW shall the Federal Reserve Act be 
revised for the best interests of business 
and banking? 

“The whole question,” says H. Parker 
Willis in his article on the subject in this 
number, ‘‘really comes down to the ques- 
tion of how many banks can make a living 
with their present numbers and with 
current conditions as they are in the country 
at large. In- 
volved in it is 
the question 
whether the Re- 
serve System 
can maintain it- 
self, for it has 
shrunk both in 
numbers and in 
assets during 
the past year. 
We are ap- 
proaching a 
turning point 
in our central 
banking his- 
tory, and the 
two issues that 
are most in the 
eye of the pub- 
lic are branch 
banking and the 
cost of reserve banks, both of them touch- 
ing the central question through the channel 
of costs and of competitive business getting. 


Dr. Willis 


_* * * The function of the Reserve System 


should be to adapt itself to natural changes. 
All this appears obvious when considered in 
the light of foreign experience and should 
be accepted here as axiomatic. Whatever 
is done about branch banking—whatever 
is not done on the _ subject—involves 
changes in reserve requirements and ad- 
ministration. These facts in the case are 
being more and more fully recognized and 
admitted as time goes on. They account 
for the attention that has been given to the 
two McFadden bills.” 

Dr. Willis was secretary of the Federal 
Reserve Board in Washington from 1914 
to 1918 and has been director of research 
for the board ever since that time. He 
received the degree of Ph. D. from the 
University of Chicago in 1897, studied at 
the Universities of Leipzig and Vienna and 
has been professor of banking at Columbia 
University since 1917. He is the author of 
a number of books on banking and finance 
and is editor of the New York Journal of 
Commerce. 


SUB-COMMITTEE of the Economic 
Policy Commission of the American 
Bankers Association is making a study of 
all phases of the operation of the Federal 
Reserve System and the proposed amend- 
ments to the Federal Reserve Act. The 
sub-committee will report at the meeting 
of the American Bankers Association at 
Atlantic City in September and is expected 
to outline the bankers’ views on various 
operations of the Federal Reserve System 
that have been the subject of controversy. 
Speaking before the finance group of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States recently, Leonard P. Ayres, vice- 
president of the Cleveland Trust Company 
and member of the A. B. A.sub-committee, 
said that the most important result of the 
establishment of the Federal Reserve 
System has been the substitution of con- 
fidence for fear in the conduct of American 
business. “It has eliminated financial 
panics. It has done away with the recurring 
need for syndicates of New York bankers 
to come to the rescue of the United States 
Treasury and the national credit as they 
used to do under the leadership of Mr. 
Morgan in times of panic. In mobilizing 
the credit of the country and instituting 
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a flexible currency, the Federal Reserve 
System constitutes an instrumentality of 
national defense more valuable in time of 
war emergency than a great and well- 
trained standing army.” 


UST as we go to press with Mr. Mc- 

Lellan’s story, ‘““Keep the ‘Heat’ Going 
for the Yegg,’ advising bankers to learn 
the slang of the bank crook as one of the 
best means of recognizing him, along comes 
the Illinois Bankers Association with this 
information: ‘“‘What with treatises on ad- 
ministration of government, others per- 
taining to art and literature, theses and 
theorems on music and chemistry, books 
on history and travel and other cultural 
documents by the hundred (in the prison 
library), the bank robber and yeggman has 
it within his power to add to the polish he 
acquired before going to the penitentiary. 

“This is not an attempt to prove or dis- 
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prove the efficacy of making decent citizens 
out of crooks and the criminal class in 
general, but to show more clearly that the 


bankers and other business heads and 
institutions face a keen young man, well 
dressed and suave. on the business end of 
a pistol in this day and age and not the 
ape-like being who once operated. The 
bank robber of today is usually a man of 
attainments. At least two, whom we 
visited in the Iowa penitentiary, could talk 
as glibly of Chaucer, Scott, Homer and 
the other greats of literature, as a university 
graduate.” 

To catch a crook, first master his slang, 
and then dust off your seven-foot shelf of 
classics. 


HIS month’s cover is~the entrance to 

the home of the Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Company, New Orleans, designed by Favrot 
& Livaudais, Inc., of New Orleans. HS 
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This is shown by the chart above. 
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relating to branch banking, to pass 

the Senate was undoubtedly a 
very serious disappointment to many 
national banks. They had counted 
largely upon the adoption of the 
measure because it would grant them, 
they thought, an opportunity of mak- 
ing additional profits from sources 
which are now closed to them. They 
were also of the opinion that through 
its modification of the present branch 
banking position they would find the 
McFadden Bill placing them upon a 
much better basis of competition with 
state banks than that which they now 
occupy. Whatever may be thought of 
the McFadden measure —and its de- 
fects were many —there must be ad- 
mission that it was a measure designed 
in the interest of national banks and 
intended to prevent them from con- 
verting into state institutions in order 
to get charters which in their opinion 
would give them better profitmaking 
opportunities. As Mr. Charles H. 
Hinsch of the Fifth-Third National 
Bank of Cincinnati, observed when 
testifying before the Senate Banking 
Committee, many national banks will 
find themselves compelled to withdraw 
from the system if present conditions 
are not improved. They will at all 
events ‘“‘surrender their charters and 
take state charters, remaining in the 
Federal Reserve System.” 


A New McFadden Measure 


But the most unexpected outgrowth 
of the debate on the McFadden Bill 
has been the bringing forward of a new 
McFadden measure whose proposals 
are far more incisive and significant 
than those of its predecessor.~ This 
second McFadden Bill, introduced just 
before the close of the short session of 
Congress, nominally calls for the res- 
toration of some of the fundamental 
provisions of the old Federal Reserve 
Act as constituted prior to our entering 
the World War. So quickly does time 
slip by, and so limited are the mem- 
ories of busy men, that few now re- 
member that the original Federal 


| ee failure of the McFadden Bill, 


By H. PARKER WILLIS 


Reserve Act as enforced during 1915 
and 1916 was a measure totally different 
from the Federal Reserve Act of today. 
The war amendments, which had 
begun to be gradually incorporated 


Louis T. McFadden, Chairman, House of 


Representatives Committee on Banking 
and Currency, author of both bills 


into it during its first two years, 
reached an extreme with the sweeping 
amendments of June, 1917, just after 
we had declared war. The banking 
bill then adopted practically remodelled 
the entire reserve structure of the 
system. What the McFadden Bill now 
proposes is nominally the demobiliza- 


tion of these reserves; and the basis for 
the demand is found in the fact that 
although trade and industry have been 
in like manner demobilized, the system 
of fixed prices ended, the control over 
capital issues and the movement ol 
gold terminated, and a peace basis 
otherwise restored, we have never 
gone back to our pre-war situation — 
have never demobilized our banking 
through the repeal of the extreme and 
dangerous laws which were adopted in 
order to permit inflation with a view to 
the supposedly easier financing of war 
necessities. ai 

Precisely what was it that the war 
amendments chiefly did to our reserve 
structure? They made the banking 
reserve of the country consist entirely 
of balances on the books of the Federal 
Reserve banks. It is an amazing but 
accurate statement that today a bank 
might have a vault full of gold coin, yet 
could not count a single dollar of it as 
“reserve.” It might have 100 per cent 
of gold behind its outstanding liabilities, 
and yet it would have to provide a 
“reserve” in the form of balance on the 
books of its reserve bank, either by 
transferring some of its gold to the 
reserve bank or by borrowing from the 
bank (rediscounting). Under the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act as originally adopted, 
no such provision was ever thought of. 
Member bank reserves which were 
then fixed at 18 per cent in central 
reserve cities and 12 per cent for 
“country” banks, were required to be 
carried to the extent of about one- 
third of their amount in reserve banks. 
This meant 7 per cent for the large 
city bank, while in the vaults of that 
bank itself 6 per cent more had to be 
carried. The balance (or 5 per cent) 
might be either in the form of a de- 
posit with the reserve bank or might be 
in the local vaults, according as the 
member bank saw fit to holdit. Today 
the city bank must carry in the vaults 
of the reserve bank 13 per cent of its 
outstanding liabilities, or about double 
the amount required under the original 
Federal Reserve Act. It carries this 
amount without interest; and, as 
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things are now going, with- 
out much prospect of divid- 
ends on the stock of its 
reserve bank which has 
required the additional tying 
up of about’3 per cent of its 
own surplus and capital. 


Reserve System and Branch 
Banking 

Bankers today do not find 
it very easy to make money 
and pay good dividends. The 
purpose of the politicians has 
been to keep discount rates 
and money rates in general 
as low as possible, and this 
object has been attained 
partly by the tremendous 
power of the Reserve System 
to pump out cash into the 
market whenever the rate 
showed signs of rising. The 
result has been a rather poor 
prospect for the effective use 
of a bank’s funds, while in 
the case of member banks 
there is the heavy burden 
of reserves (and probably of 
non-profit-earning stock) to 
face. Ought this situation to 
be.continued? That is the question 
which the new McFadden Bill raises. 

It seems strange that a great ques- 
tion like this should have been obliged 
to wait upon the branch banking con- 
troversy to get a hearing, and yet that 
is the case. Branch banking is a way of 
getting a larger field of deposits, a 
greater turnover, and hence an oppor- 
tunity for more earnings. Big banks, 
and some that are not nearly as big, 
have looked to it as a means of holding 
their own, and have been seeking a way 
of equalizing their competition with 
that of the various competing institu- 
tions which are pressing hard on them 
for business. They have been astonished 
to find the Reserve System opposing 
their efforts and attempting to make 
membership in it contingent upon a 
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into question the 
whole status of our 
reserve banks upon 
the war basis, and 
to ask whether the 
plan is worth its 
salt at the present 
moment —a_ sad 
situation, yet a 
fact. So the whole 
issue comes to the 
front whether the 
Reserve System 
shallbeputbackup- 
on itsoriginal basis; 
and incidentally 
whether it shall or 
shall not be allowed 
toregulateitsmem- 
bership in such a 


certain type of 
branch policy. They 
have not regarded 
this as a_ proper 
function of the Re- 
serve System and 
they have been par- 
ticularly surprised 
by the adoption of 
the attitude at a 
time when the 
burden of carrying 
the system has 
grown so_ heavy. 
Out of this has 
naturally come a 
disposition to call 
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way as to hamper or cripple sundry of 
its member banksin their effort to make 
earnings, by using the privileges of the 
Reserve System as a make-weight for or 
against any particular group of institu- 
tions. Eventually, perhaps, the branch 
bank struggle was almost certain to 
develop into this broader question, but 
the issue is being urged in acute form a 
good deal earlier than had been expected. 

The whole problem in a nutshell 
really comes down to the question how 
national banks can make a living with 
their present numbers and with current 
conditions as they are in the country at 
large. Involved in it, is the question 
whether the Reserve System can main- 
tain itself, for it has shrunk 
both in numbers and in assets 
during the past year. We are 
approaching a turning point 
in our central banking history, 
and the two issues that are 
most in the eye of the public 
are branch banking and the 
cost of reserve banks, both of 
them touching the central 
question through the channel 
of costs and of competitive 
business getting. 


What Are the Merits of 
the Case? 


It is important to look at 
this matter from the standpoint 
of pure merit. And first of 
all we ought to recognize that 
although business considera- 
tions are very important, those 
of public welfare are even more 
significant. So we naturally 
ask first of all what would 
happen if we demobilized re- 
serves and went back to the old 
form of Reserve Act. The 
first thing that would result 
from such a step would of course 
be the release of a large amount 
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of reserve money. Let us take for 
example the case of the city bank 
which now has to keep 13 per cent of 
its deposits on hand but which was 
formerly obliged to keep 18 per cent. 
For every $100,000 of deposits, this 
meant $18,000 under the old plan and 
$13,000 under the new, plus in the 
latter case such ‘“‘till money,” often a 
large amount, as had to be carried in 
the vault anyway without regard to 
reserve requirement. We may, how- 
ever, confine attention to the bare re- 
serve requirements and in so doing we 
find that under the old plan there 
would have been $7,000 in the reserve 
bank, $6,000 in the vault and $5,000 in 
one or the other, or divided between 
them. Under the new plan there must be 
$13,000 in the reserve bank, so that if 
we were to go back to the old plan it 
would be possible for a bank to with- 
draw $6,000 for every $100,000 of de- 
posits and to put that amount into its 
vault for reserve use. This sum had 
originally to be carried and, it 
will be noted, in addition to 
$5,000 already there, so that 
on the new plan, reproducing 
the old one, this bank would 
have in its vaults $11,000 for 
every outstanding $100,000 of 
demand liabilities. Now just 
how, if at all, would this ad- 
vantage the bank which made 
such a change and how would 
it affect the general welfare? 
It would in the first place re- 
duce the cash holdings of re- 
serve banks in the proportion of 
13 to 7 and would thus compel 
them to go out into the open 
market and operate with what 
resources they still retained, if 
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they wished to attract to them- 
selves a part of the floating supply 
of reserve which might be either 
in the vaults of the member bank 
or in those of the reserve bank. 
How would they do this? Evi- 
dently by establishing rates of 
discount and conditions of redis- 
counting, including rates, such 
that it would be more profitable 
for the member to obtain reserve 
credits than to keep his funds 
at home. This would ordinarily 
mean the adjustment of rates in 
such a way that a member bank, 
say, could to advantage take the 
reserve money which it was carry- 
ing in its vault, “floating” —in 
the case above, $5,000 for every 
$100,000 —use it to buy eligible 
paper, say acceptances, and then 
discount these acceptances with 
the reserve bank. Of course, it 
would not do that unless the rates 
were so adjusted that there would 
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be a distinct margin of 
profit for it in such a re- 
discount operation. The 
same condition would ap- 
ply to lending to cus- 
tomers. It would mean 
an active market for funds 
instead of a dead one. 
How would this affect the 
public welfare? That 
question can be answered 
either from the standpoint 
of amount of loan or of 
rate for money. In the 
main, it would probably 
result in a greater ac- 
tivity of banking opera- 
tions, freer lending on 
certain kinds of paper, 
and corresponding speed- 
ing up of business. The 
question whether this 
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would mean “inflation” or not 
would depend entirely upon the 
kind of business that was done 
and the use that was made of 
the proceeds of it. Inflation is 
not synonymous with good or 
active business as many seem 
to suppose, but is the converting 
of non-liquid or long-term or 
frozen assets into bank credit. 
This may mean temporarily ac- 
tive business but it also means 
high prices and all of the other 
inconveniences that are familiar 
adjuncts of the process. As to 
whether the use of the old 
method is preferable to the one now 
in vogue, this thought should be kept 
prominently in mind: There is no 
country on the face of the globe where 
central banking is practiced that re- 
quires the maintenance of a bank’s 
entire reserve with it, as we require 
it in this country. The theory of 
central banking does not call for the 
placing of a very large reserve in the 
hands of the central banks. It does call 
for the establishment of an active dis- 
count. market, with the central bank 
constantly at work for the purpose of 
regulating rates and of adjusting the 
internal and external relationships of 
the country so as to maintain a satis- 
factory supply of specie. The question 
now being asked apropos of the new 
McFadden Bill is whether we shall turn 
to the system of central or reserve 
banking employed by all other countries 
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Your Territory, Broke Or Rich? 


Figure It Out for Yourself. Don’t Take the Other 
Likely You’ll be Surprised 


Fellow’s Word for It. 


By ROSCOE MACY 
First State Bank, Lynnville, Iowa 


HE other day I was driving along 

out in the country, my head, as 

usual, bowed low ’neath the 
weight of the sorrows and distresses of 
my nation, state, county, and town- 
ship. It has been my custom as a 
banker to realize anew every two or 
three hours the terrible extent to 
which our country has gone to the dogs. 
Our farms are all mortgaged, you 
know, and our farmers insolvent. The 
mortgages have crowded us country 
bankers off the seat of security, and 
left us squatting on thin air, trying to 
pretend.that there is something under 
us besides our haunches. When, as 
occasionally happens, something of an 
encouraging nature turns up, and [| 
feel a dangerous sensation almost akin 
to optimism arising within me, I sus- 
pect that I am losing my grip. This 
day I am speaking of, I was feeling 
particularly low. 

My Henry chugged along, vouch- 
safing but a grudging obedience to my 
manipulations of the wheel, almost as 
though it realized that I was not really 
its master; that the interest of the 
G. M. Acceptance Corporation in and 
to its frame was greater than my own. 
Its mind, like mine, was apparently 
obsessed with the thought of mort- 
gages. 

It chanced that I was just passing 
the farm of Adrian Whiffleberry, gen- 
erally regarded as the champion mort- 
gagor of our territory. He and his 
wife do not vote in the primaries; they 
declare allegiance to no party except 
the “party of the first part.”” Their 
farm is plastered and blanketed with 
encumbrances. As I glanced at the 


buildings in the neat farmyard, | 
fancied I could detect the point, just 
below the upstairs windows, where the 
first mortgage left off and the second 
began. And there, *way up above the 
roof, was the end of the second and the 
beginning of the third. My tears 
began to gush forth again, as I thought 
of poor Adrian, pertinaciously working 
away year after year, under such a 
burden of debt. How must it feel, to 
know all the time that one is working 
only for his mortgagees, without hope 
of having anything left for himself 
above a bare subsistence? A sad state 
of affairs, to be sure —and practically 
every farmer in our parts was in the 
same boat, I blubbered to myself. 


JUST as I was drawing out my 

handkerchief to wipe the tears away, 
Adrian stepped out of the house, and 
possibly mistaking my action for some 
sort of a chautauqua salute addressed 
to him, he gave me a cheery wave of 
the handinreply. To my overwrought 
imagination, it seemed that his simple 
gesture was charged with a different 
significance —he was pushing back 
with his hand the suffocating folds of 
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the first mortgage so that he might 
breathe more freely for a -moment. 
Just then the thought struck me that 
Adrian’s title, such as it was, extended 
to the middle of the road I was travel- 
ing, and this fact went far to explain 
the difficulty I was having to keep 
Henry headed down the middle of the 
highway. The right half of the flivver 
was plowing through Adrian’s mort- 
gages! It next occurred to me to 
wonder why the pressure was not 
equalized on the other side, and then 
I realized that across the road lay the 
choice half-section belonging to one 
Albert Dinklebell, whose boast it was 
that he had never in his life signed a — 
note of any kind. Good old Albert! 
It was a relief to think of him at such 
a moment. No matter how heavily 
our average farm was encumbered, 
here was one that would always be as 
clear as the eye of a Quaker maid. 

A half-mile further along, I waved a 
greeting to old Cassius Sourdoe, who 
was out helping his boys mend the line 
fence. Now, it has always been a 
mystery to me why old Cash keeps so 
eternally busy out there, when he is 
supposed to have retired from active 
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life on the farm. ‘There was certainly 
no need for him to be building fences, 
and performing such arduous labor, 


when he has the income from three big» 


farms to support him, and no interest 
to pay. Aha! What’s that you say — 
no interest? Why, sure enough, I 
remembered that the old Sourdoe home- 
stead, together with all the ac- 
cretions added by Cassius dur- 
ing a lifetime of toil, had not 
a scratch of a pen against it! 
That is, if we except the old 


hold of a pencil and a piece of paper 
that I drove right over my wife’s pet 
rosebush, and tracked mud all over the 
front steps on my way into the house. 

That evening I got out the county 
atlas and put down a few figures. They 
were a revelation to me. I marked out 


the territory with which I was abso- | 


The Survey 


143 


Nine 


cumbrances! Sixty-two were encum- 
bered for a total of $724,200.00, an 
average of approximately $90 per acre 
on the mortgaged land. The unen- 
cumbered acreage totaled 10,9591; 
8,160 acres were mortgaged. The total 
value of the land surveyed may be 
conservatively estimated at $3,345,900. 
These figures I have since veri- 
fied from the records. 

Since the day I chanced to 
pass the Dinklebell farm with 
my eyes open, I have not 


Claybergquarter-section across 
the road, which young Ernest 
Sourdoe purchased a few years 
ago, and upon which a small 
part of the purchase price is 
still secured by mortgage. 
Even this was not really an 
encumbrance of the sort I had 
been thinking of, being all in 


Total number of farms surveyed 
Total acreage of farms surveyed 
Number of farms clear of encum- 


19,11914 


81 
Total acres clear of encumbrance... 10,959% 


Percentage clear of encumbrance 
(number) 


Percentage of acres clear of en- 
cumbrance 


Number of farms encumbered. 


shed a single tear for the 
desperate financial plight of 
our neighborhood. My hand- 
kerchief has regained its former 
proud state of masculinity, 
and I-now use it only to blow 
my bugle like a man; never 
again shall it wipe away tears 
from eyes of mine. 


the family as it was. 

At that point I began to sit 
up and take notice. My tears 
had miraculously ceased to 
flow, with the realization that 
there were actually two ad- 
joining farms, of large acreage, 
in our township, without a 
sign of a lien against them. I 
had theretofore been accepting 
the guesses of our local wise- 
acres as gospel. 

Then, too, all the papers 
spoke of the Iowa farmer as 
being up to his ears in debt, 
and I supposed of course that 
the editors had been out to 
the farm and had personally dis- 
covered him in that situation. It had 
never before occurred to me to in- 
vestigate the matter for myself. Dur- 
ing the rest of my drive home, I kept 
my eyes and mind open, and by the 
time I arrived, I was so eager to get 


Total of encumbrances 
Total value of land examined ____... 


Percentage of total encumbrance 
to total value 


Sections 1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26, 27, 34, 35, 36 in Lynngrove Township. 


Sections 13, 14, 15, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 34, 35, 36 in 
Richland Township—all in Jasper County, lowa. 


Number of acres encumbered.......... 
Percentage of farms encumbered .... 
Percentage of acres encumbered... 


Average encumbrance per acre of 
mortgaged land $ 


Average encumbrance per acre of 


$ 


lutely familiar, and upon which I knew 
the amount and due-date of every 
mortgage. This comprised some thirty 
sections of farm land in all, containing 
19,1191% acres of ground. 

Of 143 farms, eighty-one were ab- 
solutely clear of all liens and en- 


$ 725,200.00 
$3,345,942.50 


21.6 


The lesson herein is plain. 
Our community is an average 
Iowa neighborhood — neither 
above mor below the mean, 
peopled with average farmers 
of average financial standing. 
Our trouble has been that we 
have had the average number 
of gossips who are uncomfort- 
able in the abdomen. You 
know the kind —they stomach- 
ache around from: morning 
till night about hard times, 
and busted farmers, and cor- 
rupt politics, and shaky banks. 
That’s all they have todo. . 

If you, Mr. Other Banker, 
will survey your own territory with 
the facts before you, you will have 
your eyes opened as I did, and you 
will have provided yourself with a 
fusillade of figures which may be 
used to drive your:local cases of crab- 
apple colic to cover. 


Kansas City Ready for the A. I. B. 


BOUT 2,000 delegates are expected 

at the annual convention of the 

American Institute of Banking at 

Kansas City, July 13-17. The guests 

will begin to arrive Monday morning, 
July 13. 

Monday will be taken up with regis- 
tration and visiting the banks. Monday 
evening there will be a smoker for the 
men and a card party for the women. 
Later on a get-together “mixer” will be 
held with dancing and refreshments. 
Tuesday morning will be the opening 
convention session, the presiding officer 
being Edwin V. Krick of San Francisco, 
national president. 

One of the principal features of an 
institute convention is the depart- 
mental conferences. Conferences are 
arranged on every phase of banking 
activity, and outstanding men are 


chosen to lead the various sections. 
These conferences will be held with the 
following chairmen: 

Audits and Examinations—S. A. 
Wardell, Federal Reserve Bank, Kan- 
sas City. : 

Bank Administration —H. S. Cohen, 
Citizens & Southern Bank, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Bonds and Investments—C. RB. 
Davenport, Fred E. Nolting Company, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Checks and Collections —Melvin 
Thies, Union Trust Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Credits — Clarence R. Chaney, North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Foreign Trade and Foreign Exchange 
—W. D. Thurston, Baltimore Trust 
Company, Baltimore. 


Savings Bank—Roy C. Van Den- 
berg, Savings Bank of Utica, Utica, 
New York. 

Trust Functions —R. R. Bixby, Mer- 
cantile Trust Company of California, 
San Francisco. ; 

Business Development and Adver- 
tising —O. F. Meredith, Bank of Amer- 
ica, New York, N. Y. 

The conferences will begin Tuesday 
afternoon at luncheon and last through 
until four-thirty. Other sessions will 
be held Thursday afternoon and Friday 
morning. ‘Tuesday evening has been 
left open to allow various chapters and 
other groups to have dinners or other 
meetings. On Wednesday morning the 
annual debate will be held. 

Wednesday afternoon and evening 
will be given over to entertainment. 
An automobile ride over the boulevards 

(Continued on page 43) 


For Protection Plus 


An Ingenious Type of Armored Cars 
and Other Protective Devices Installed 
Throughout a Los Angeles Institution 


By MICHAEL J. PHILLIPS 


CAR nosed out of a downtown 

garage in Los Angeles and into the 

morning stream of traffic. It was 
a peculiar-looking vehicle, broad and 
{ow and heavy, with steel wheels and a 
square black body. No windows broke 
the smooth surfaces of the sides and 
rear. ‘wo men sat in the driver’s com- 
partment, so hedged in by overhanging 
roof and high sides and cowl that only 
their heads were visible. A windshield 
so thick and heavy as to be bullet 
proof, protected them in front. 

At the rear of the car a cupola pro- 
jected two feet or more above the roof. 
{n it are small windows, also protected, 
and all about a series of loopholes. 
The occupant of the fighting-top could 
see readily in every direction. Because 
of the height from the pavement he was 
well above the current of travel and his 
line of vision extended several blocks. 

It is well that the occupant of: that 
small fort was equipped. For the 
vehicle which he rode is “Old Iron- 
sides,’ the senior money-gatherer for 
the Hellman Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank. . Sometimes it has 
brought, from a single day’s rounds, 
three million dollars in gold and cur- 
rency. Thecar, look- 
ing not unlike an 
army tank, and as 

completely, 
though not as 
heavily ar- 


A collector transferring money from:the bank to “Old Ironsides” 


mored, weighs four and a 
halftons. Unlike the tank, 
however, it is capable of 
high speed. Its duty is to 
gather the surplus from 
thirty-two Hellman 
branches about the city and 
its outskirts and bring the 
money to the main vaults. 

On this particular morn- 
ing the sentry in his 
fighting-top sat tensely in 
his place. His eyes roamed 
constantly from front to 
rear. He scrutinized all 
parked cars and gave cross 
streets hisearnestattention. 
He saw nothing suspicious, 
until Old Ironsides had 
covered most of its tour. And the 
money box below his feet in the body 
of the car bulged with the wealth of » 
an empire. 

Then, as the armored car headed into 
an alley in a sleepy little suburban 
town to reach the back door of an isola- 
ted branch bank, a long black automo-. 
bile bobbed up from nowhere. Its cur- 
tains were in place. A pasty-faced 
youth wearing a long-visored cap and 
smoking a cigarette crouched behind 
the wheel. Another, as like him as a 
twin, sat beside him. The latter’s 
hard, ratty eyes turned ostentatiously 
everywhere but on Old Ironsides. 

The interior of the pursuing vehicle 


was dim, but the man in the turret 


could distinguish several forms. 
Old Ironsides drew up at the rear 


‘ door of the branch and halted. The 


alley, lined with brick buildings, 
was too narrow to permit of the 
touring-car passing. But another 
alley at right angles bisected the 
block from opposite the tail of the 
treasure-car. An expert driver 
could turn sharply to 
the right and go out 
the other alley. 

The touring car 
came on slowly. The 
ferret-faced man_be- 
side its driver sat up 
alertly and fumbled 
beneath his coat. 
There was a silent 
movement in the ton- 
neau. 

Suddenly the muzzle 
of a sawed-off shotgun 


The identical stagecoach whic 
Standing beside it are Irving Hellman and his brother Herman 
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erman Hellman, Sr. drove. 


thrust itself with metallic clangor 
through a porthole in the rear of the 
bank car’s turret. It commanded 
absolutely the pursuing vehicle. 
Another clang; and another ominous 
black snout appeared in an adjoining 
porthole. 

“Come on!” invited a voice from the 
turret. “If you want it, come and get 
et 


HE driver of the touring car jumped 

on the brake. The car stopped with 
ajerk. In panic he clashed into reverse 
and shot crablike out of the alley along 
the route he had come. In the street 
again he turned sharply and the car 
whizzed up the street. But a miscal- 
culation engendered by fear of those 
shotguns caused him to leave a fender, 
brushed off by a brick wall, behind 
him. 
‘‘What’s the fuss, Charley?” grinned 
R. D. Jackson, driver of Old Ironsides, 
peering out from his protected seat. 

“No fuss,”’ growled the disappointed | 
sentry. “I thought there might be a . 
ruckus. That holdup gang again. 
This is the third day running they’ve 
trailed us. They had their nerve all 
jacked up to start something until Tom 
and Jerry bid ’em good day.”” As he 
spoke he withdrew the shotguns, each 
carrying heavy charges of buckshot, 
from the portholes. 

In two years this is the only attempt, 
half-hearted though it was, to rob the 
Hellman car. Even though bank hold- 
ups and the robbery and murder of 
payroll messengers have been deplor- 
ably common in Los Angeles. as in 


PPE ARING HOUSE 


other big cities of the country. 

There was just one other incident, so 
slight as barely to deserve the designa- 
tion of adventure. A touring car showed 
up regularly somewhere along the 
route of Old Ironsides for several days, 
but an intensive study of the squat 
black monster convinced the occupants 
that an attempt to storm the Hellman 
cruiser would be profitless and un- 
healthy. 


HE “Charley” who sits up there 

daily in the turret is Charles A. 
Alexander, former member of the Mexi- 
can border patrol in the United States 
custom service, and a crack shot with 
any sort of weapon. All kinds of fire- 
arms share the cupola with him —high 
powered rifles, riot guns and auto- 
matic pistols. And he has ammunition 
enough for each of them to withstand 
a siege. 

The car was designed by J. W. Wen- 
zell, chief investigator and head of the 
detective force of the Hellman banks. 
He modified a set of plans purchased 
from an inventor who called at the 
main office with an armored-car scheme. 
The inventor had the right idea but he 
didn’t go far enough in the elaboration 
and strength of his protective equip- 
ment. 

Wenzell built the plans up until he 
believes the vehicle, turned out in Los 
Angeles shops, is impregnable against 
anything short of artillery. And he 
knows crooks and their mechanical out- 
fits. He is former chief of police of 
Racine, Wisconsin; has served on vari- 
ous private protective forces; and was 
also in the Los Angeles police depart- 
ment before going with the Hellman 
banks. 

Every part of Old Ironsides’ body 
will turn small-arms and machine-gun 
bullets, though propelled by smokeless 
powder. Should an attack be made, 
Alexander, independent of the driver, 
can dictate on what terms he fights. 
Close to the lookout’s hand are electri- 
cal appliances which will stop the 
motor and lock the rear wheels of the 
car. He is in sole control of the lever 
which opens the door of the moneybox. 
This lever can not be reached from out- 
side. He controls also the automatic 
locks that seal the body of the car. 

Should Old Ironsides be disabled by 
the smashing of a wheel, and so pre- 
vented from using its speed to make a 
getaway, Alexander is all fixed to fight 
it out with his adversaries. He has the 
advantage in a pitched battle, because 
he issafely undercover and they are not. 

They can not easily run off with his 
fort, since a touch locks the wheels. Of 
course they might drag it away if they 
could hook say a powerful truck or a 
tractor to it. But that is not a joyful 
prospect to contemplate. For mean- 
while Alexander would be favoring the 
hookers with every kind of shot in 


his locker. So it isn’t a good bet. 

There is no chance for a stampede by 
even a large and reckless band of crim- 
inals when the car comes to the main 
bank to be unloaded. It enters a chute 
which is just wide enough to admit it. 
The passage is too narrow even for a 
small man to squeeze between the side 
of the car and the granite of the bank 
wall. A grated door slides up; the steel 
door in the side of the car is unlocked 
from within and slips to the right to 
reveal a corresponding opening. ‘The 
money is passed through. Meanwhile 


Eleven 


The button also turns an indicator 
on an electrical callboard in the base- 
ment, before which Chief Wenzell sits. 
This board is not unlike a bellboy call- 
board in a hotel. When the moving 
finger turns —though it has never done 
so yet except in tests and rehearsals — 
Wenzell calls the police, grabs his 
sawed-off shotgun and rushes upstairs 
to join in the melee. 

Wenzell has the only key which will 
unlock the doors after the alarm button 
has closed them. Even if the robbers 
were able to shoot down all six of the 

bank’s defenders, as well as the 

tellers and officers who have weapons 
and have had training in how to use 
them, there is an insuperable ob- 
stacle to prevent getting away with 
loot. That is the task of smashing 
their way out through the massive 


ed 


It sometimes unloads as much as $3,000,000 at the main bank after the daily round 
of the thirty-two branches 


the car is locked in place and Charley 
Alexander sits on guard. 

Mr. Wenzell, who designed the elec- 
trical protection in the-bank as well as 
the armored car, recently put another 
vehicle, Old Ironsides’ little brother, on 
the road. This is the ‘‘Monitor,”’ 
which is smaller, quicker and lighter, 
and he does not go on such long cruises. 

Precautions equally elaborate and 
well thought out have been taken to 
protect the interior of the Hellman 
citadel of cash from assault. Let it 
be supposed that a gang of bad men 
invades the bank and invites any 
officer at his desk or any of the twenty- 
four tellers to “fork over.’’? At once a 
button is pressed. 

That button does several things. In 
front are three sets of magnificent 
bronze doors, the main entrances from 
Spring Street. These, propelled by a 
powerful battery, immediately crash 
shut, and are locked. So are all other 
exits by the same gentle pressure. A 
red light flashes over the danger point, 
and five armed guards, constantly on 
duty, converge on a run toward the 
spot, unlimbering their weapons as 
they come. 


doors and protected windows before 
the police riot squad in fast cars 
arrived —a specially trained riot squad 
armed with the inevitable sawed-ofi 
shot gun, as well as rifles. Of course 
escape would be improbable if not 
impossible. 

The annunciator system is not used 
alone for the alarms of war. A button 
on the opposite side of every desk and 
window is pressed to give service. An 
officer at another callboard goes to the 
indicated window and takes the cus- 
tomer in charge, staying with him until 
he reaches the person he wishes to see. 


HE bank’s vaults are closed by two 

sets of doors, padded and protected 
by steel wool, which makes them bullet 
proof. The vault is said to be fireproof, 
cycloneproof, waterproof and earth- 
quakeproof. It cannot be dynamited 
or opened with glycerine. The only 
thing which will swing back the doors 
is the regular device. 

‘The safety-deposit vaults in the 
basement are protected by a twenty- 
ton steel door which swings at a touch. 
It is fitted with cold-steel plungers. 

No one is ever permitted in the 
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safety-deposit department alone. At- 
tendants are constantly hovering 
about. Any person may take his box 
and go to a booth. When he emerges 
an attendant immediately enters to see 
if any valuables have been overlooked. 

It is a curious fact that many people 
get flustered when they open the box 
containing their savings. Then they 
do queer things. Sometimes bonds are 
thrown into wastepaper baskets. Con- 
sequently there are no baskets or other 
receptacles in Hellman booths.  Any- 
thing discarded is left on the shelf or 
thrown on the floor. Scarcely a week 
passes, even at that, in which Hellman 
attendants do not recover valuable 
papers from the booths. 

The magnificent new height-limit 
Hellman Bank Building at the corner of 
Seventh and Spring Streets was opened 
for business on February first, 1925. 
It, and the Merchants’ National Bank 
of Los Angeles, two of the strongest 
financial units in the West, are the out- 
growth of the banking business of Hell- 
man, Temple & Company, established 
in 1868. Isias Hellman was senior 
partner; his brother, Herman, who 
came with him from Bavaria to Cali- 
fornia in 1859, was associated with the 
company for many years. 


Herman Hellman, at the age of fif- 
teen, started out for himself as an em- 
ployee of the freight and passenger line 
of Col. Phineas Banning. This line 
operated a considerable fleet of vehicles 
between Wilmington Harbor and Los 
Angeles. 

Five years later, when the long, 
sparsely populated stretch of country 
was infested with bandits, murderers, 
horse and cattle thieves, young Herman 
became stage driver between Los Ange- 
les and San Francisco. The trip took 
several days and the driver and his rifle 
were the only protection for passengers 
and express. 


NE of the notorious bad men of the 
time was Tiburcio Vasquez, anative 
Californian of Spanish extraction, who 
was hanged for murder —one of many 
murders of which he was accused —a 
few years later at San Jose. Tiburcio 
learned that on a certain trip Herman 
Hellman’s stage would carry a brass- 
bound safe containing five thousand 
dollars in bullion. So Vasquez and his 
gang attempted to hold up the stage in 
one of the lonely passes near the hamlet 
of Los Angeles. 
It is a far cry from the top of a 
plunging stagecoach to Old Ironsides, 
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but the indomitable spirit of Herman 
Hellman points the way for the treas- 


ure guards who follow him in the Hell- 


man bank sixty years after. Bullets 
whined about his ears. He whipped 
his six horses into a wild gallop and 
trusting to them to keep the road, he 
snatched up his rifle and returned the 
fire. The duel continued for miles, 
but Hellman rode victoriously into Los 
Angeles, the box of gold intact. 

A famous painter has done that stir- 
ring picture in oil, and it is the trade- 
mark and the guiding star of the Hell- 
man banks. Replicas of the painting 
adorn the walls of the branch banks, 
and the stationery. 

Two of Herman Hellman’s sons 
guide the big banks. Marco Hellman 
is vice-president of the Merchants’ 
National and gives his time to its man- 
agement. Irving is vice-president of 
the Hellman Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank and is actively in control 
there. They are financial leaders in the 
Pacific Southwest and have wide inter- 
ests —in theatres, real estate and mov- 
ing pictures, among others. The cele- 
bration which accompanied the open- 
ing of the new banking house last 
winter attracted many notables from 
the business and cinema world. 


Keep the “Heat” Going for the Yego 


doesn’t operate in San Francisco, 

or some other city whose banks 
are equally well protected against at- 
tack, and he’ll tell you, if he talks at 
all, “because there’s too much heat.” 
Or ask him why there wasn’t so much 
bankrobbery in the Northwest last year. 
He will give you the same answer. He 
has a tough hide but he can’t stand 
“heat.” It makes him shiver, 

“Heat” is the underworld term for 
police vigilance and agitation, public 
excitement and indignation aroused by 
‘crime, in fact any activity making it 
hazardous for him to operate. Like 
most terms in yegg jargon, it is very 
appropriate and denotes that state of 
affairs he is most anxious to avoid. 
And unfortunately, from his 
standpoint, he cannot operate 
without causingit. It hoists 
him on his own petard. He 
builds the fire and is in 
turn burned by it. The 
hotter it is, the greater 
his distance from it. 
When the agencies 
charged with dealing with 
him lapse into apathy and 
inaction, the “heat” cools and 
the incentive to return to his 
old stamping ground reasserts itself. 

Since “heat” is such a formidable 
enemy of the bank yegg, it follows that 


A“ a seasoned bank yegg why he 


By HOWARD McLELLAN 


Formerly Division Manager, the William J. 
Burns International Detective Agency 


plenty of it, intelligently and continu- 
ously applied, is the surest way to get 
rid of him. He conveniently builds the 
fire but unless it is stirred, constantly 
replenished and maintained at a 
scorching temperature, its value as a 
crime preventive is nil. The profes- 
sional bank yegg is well aware that 
public indignation, after a crime, is 
short-lived and police activity seldom 
outlives public interest. For a while 
the newspapers carry seven-column 
streamers about the crime wave and 


Protection, with beauty and dignity of propor- 
tions—an armored car of the Wayne County and 
Home Savings Bank, Detroit 


eminent criminologists intrigue the 
public with the biological reasons for it, 
but, in the end, as a rule, the practical 
yegg is busy again in the old haunts 
and in about the same old way. The 
scientific criminologist “‘jazzes” him— 
to use the expression of a well-known 
bank president—and towards this 
kindly treatment he displays the ut- 
most ingratitude by going to work again, 
perhaps just where he left off. 


‘THE unremitting application of 

“heat” has, however, a rich reward 
to those who suffer most from yegg 
attack —the banks. Day in and day 
out the American Bankers Association 
keeps the home fires burning for the 
yegg with this result: in thirty years 
1,632 burglarics were committed 
against member banks of this 


of $1,212,000 while, in the 
same period, 2,374 bur- 
glaries were reported 
against non-member 
banks with a loss more 
than three times greater 
— $4,170,000, to be exact. 
The association spends a lot 
of money for protection against 
crime but the reward is the differ- 
ence between the losses. 
Every bank yegg in the country 
knows what this organized “heat” 


association entailing a loss: 
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means; knows that 
whether or not he 
is active, his mere 
presence under sus- 
picious circum- 
stances automati- 
cally creates ‘‘heat.” 
No matter where he 
is, or who he is, he 
knows the heat 
burns with uncom- 
promising pain and 
he cam only keep 
away from it by 
quitting hisline. Of 
course yeggs do at- 
tack member banks 
of this association 
but the quoted fig- 
ures show how in- 
frequently, in com- 
parison, and how 
unprofitably. Mere 
spasmodic applications of heat do not 
turn the trick. 

Time and again yeggs arrested for 
bank crimes have apologized for 
attacking an A. B. A. bank. Some 
have taken great pains to assure inves- 
tigators that they had no idea “‘the 
bank was in the A. B. A.” or protest 
that in “all their lives they never at- 
tacked a member knowingly.” They 
have the same unholy respect for ag- 
gressive police departments, or any 
single bank or groups, that insist upon 
dealing with the criminal on a resolute 
basis, and who, regardless of crimes 
already committed, maintain unrelent- 
ing vigilance. 

This vigilance may take the form of 
inquiries about known criminals among 
police departments; checking up on 
them here and there to ascertain their 
whereabouts and their activities; 
watching them when they turn up and 
jailing them, giving them tickets of 
leave. Every day the A. B. A. protec- 
tive committee’s detective agents do 
this, indexing and cross indexing the 
information received and exchanging 
it. The mere asking about a yegg, in 
the most casual manner, of his friends, 
serves notice that he is being watched 
and he thinks twice before entering into 
activity when those inquiries are being 
made. He becomes hunted and haunted. 
The organized system of espionage is 
always nipping at his heels. 


Stir—Jail 


Screw—Key 


hangout 


ANP this is the surest way of pre- 
venting his depredations. To follow 
a criminal after he has committed a 
crime is what he naturally expects but 
to keep an eye on him when he is not 
active is something else again. This 
kind of “heat” may not burn so brightly 
from the outside but it is quite close 
and very apparent to the crook. It 
costs money, to be sure, but the econo- 
my resulting from reduction of crimes 
is well worth the expenditure and there 
s this to be considered: the potential 


Here are some of the words from t 
that are most often used by bank yeggs, 
a professional crook: 


Badge—A police officer or detective 


Racket—Any criminal occupation 
Heavy—An experienced bank robber 
Box man—A first-class safe opener 
Knob—A safe combination 


Hot stuff—Stolen property 

Hot paper—Stolen bonds 
Worm—To bury loot 

Shieve—To double cross 
Cannon—Armed burglar 
Torchman—Expert torch user 
Honkey tonk—Small town yegg 


Bank—Bell joint 
Soft spot—An easy bank to rob 
Run—Route followed 


Tell-tale Slang of the Yeggs 


Clout—To rob 


Rap—To identify a crook 
Make—To identify a crook 

Cinder dick—Railroad detective 
Cut the talk—To cut telephone 


wires 


danger to human life is minimized, for 
whenever armed bank yeggs operate 
they are prepared to do their worst — 
monetary losses may be made up, but 
human life never. 

Three years ago a series of daring 
bank raids occurred in the Northwest 
and the usual investigations followed. 
The banking fraternity need not be 
reminded of the sufferings of the banks 
in that section of the country. A promi- 
nent banker, describing the situation, 
remarked that “‘it was just as well some 
of the banks closed when they did for 
the yeggs would have gotten them any- 
way.” The yegg brotherhood singled 
out the banks of northern Montana for 
a starter and an epidemic of attacks 
ensued. The situation was extremely 
difficult to deal with because the mobs 
alternated between Canada and Mon- 
tana, robbing a couple of banks one 
night in Canada and repeating the dose 
next day in Montana. 

Finally the Montana Bankers’ Associ- 
ation determined to end the wave, not 
only to ferret out the crooks who had 
knocked over the banks thus far in the 
campaign but to serve notice that 
Montana would no longer tolerate the 
gentry. A few months of intensive 
heat rounded up more than a dozen 
yeggs and sent them to prison. But 
the bankers went further. They drove 
every known yegg out of those parts 
and there was a general exodus. Of 
course this should have been done by 
the public authorities but they had 
neither the experience nor the funds 
with which to do it and the association, 
co-operating with the national associ- 
ation, did the work, and a good job it 
was. Montana has been singularly 
free from attack since. The crooks 
who were put away were found in 
many different states; there were many 
attempts to compromise but the associ- 
ation stood adamant and, in doing so, 
spelled the doom of concerted bank 
attacks in that part of the country. 


he jargon of the underworld 
and which stamp the user as 


Owl—Yegg auto driver 
Razor—To divide loot 
Settled—Sentenced to prison 
Sprung—Released from prison 
Grand—One thousand dollars 


Mouth-piece—Yegg lawyer 
Croaker—Yegg doctor 

Fish—A worn-out yegg; informant 
Glue pot—Postoffice 

Heat—Police activity 

Rib rubber—Holdup man 

Paper hanger—Bad check operator 
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The ‘‘heat’’ was 
kept up; it con- 
tinues today. 

There is hardly 
a ‘‘yegg”’ joint re- 
maininginMontana 
that will run the 
risk of harboring 
bank crooks be- 
cause there is al- 
ways danger of 
creating white heat 
and that, as previ- 
ous experience 
taught, is very un- 
profitable not only 
for the yegg himself 
but for his har- 
borers and his 
friends. In classi- 
fying the tempera- 
ture of various sec- 
tions of thecountry, 
the yegg puts Montana down as very 
hot. More than $180,000 in stolen 
bonds, taken from banks on both sides 
of the border, were recovered as a result 
of this general round-up. 


ps! year the same procedure was 
followed in North and South Dakota 
which, for years, were notoriously in- 
fested with yeggs. Three or four bank 
burglaries occurred every week during 
the late summer and early fall months 
until the state bankers’ associations in 
those states working with the national 
association, got busy. Recently the 
secretary of the North Dakota associ- 
ation announced that North Dakota 
had gone through the bank raiding 
period without one attack and this 
wholesome situation, he said, was due 
to a clean-up which landed two or three 
border gangs in the penitentiary and 
led to a general exodus of yeggs from 
their favored spots in that state and 
Canada. “Heat” was generously 
applied during the round-up. Rela- 
tions between notorious yegg leaders 
and crooked politicians were severed ; 
yegg hang-outs were put out of busi- 
ness and the police authorities were 
given a liberal education in how. to find 
the bank yegg and deal with him. 
Sources of supply for burglars —tool 
shops, oxygen and acetylene torch 
caches —were carefully checked and 
closed to them. Many of the scorched 
yeggs fled to other states and concen- 
trated in large cities. 

To anticipate the erroneous con- 
clusion of the uninitiated that the prac- 
tice of cleaning up only temporarily 
shifts the scene of yegg activity, i 
is only necessary .to explain that as 
long as yeggs are driven into large 
cities, less is, to be feared from their 
activities. Large cities are in a better 
position to handle their yegg popula- 
tions, much better able to cope with 
them than the smaller places. Nearly 
every large city has its underworld but 

(Continued on page 40) 
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With the Camera 


A prize exhibit at the Harbor Industrial Exposition, Long 
Beach, Calif., a miniature reproduction of the Marine 
Trust & Savings Bank, Long Beach, exterior and interior 


COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 
The wrecking of the old Bank of England prior to reconstruction. Secret 


Passages and entrances and hidden vaults are said to have been revealed 


This may be the bank architecture of the future— 
landing stages and ‘top_entrances’’ for airplane 
clientele, as conceived by Alfred C. Bossom, architect 


COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 
Methods in London for the manufacture of handmade paper 


for bank notes have remained unchanged for hundreds of 
years. A woman worker (left) cutting up the white* rags; 
three months later, the paper hung up in the drying: room 
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Who Pays All of These Coupons! 


The Coupon T 
and Suggests Six Rules That 


| E REMEMBER reading some 

years ago that a friend of 

Thomas A. Edison asked him 
what was going to be the nature of his 
next invention, to which the electrical 
genius replied facetiously that he con- 
templated the invention of a machine 
to clip coupons. 

To date we have not seen anything 
that answers the purpose any better 
than an ordinary pair of scissors — from 
which we might gather that Edison’s 
fortune has not yet mounted to the 
stage where the monotony of coupon 
clipping has become unbearable. Be 
that as it may be, we have it from the 
best authority on the subject that 
interest coupons clipped from various 
kinds of bonds are today so numerous 
that an invention for their cutting may 
after all have been perfected even though 


Edison can not be credited with it. | 


This authority is the coupon teller in 
our bank. His pet aversion is the day, 
or days rather, on which he takes stock 
of the coupons deposited for the last 
week or ten days prior to their ma- 
turity. We do know that New York 
banks, where most of the coupons are 
payable, prefer to receive them as 
nearly as possible on the due date, 
and as the investor is looking for the 
earliest possible credit for the amount 
he holds, it follows as a matter of course 
that a rapid accumulation of them is 
inevitable. 

“Six hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of coupons. Who wants them?” our 
teller remarked on a December day, as 
he dejectedly viewed a small mountain 
of accumulated evidences of interest 
obligations. They were to be assembled 
and forwarded by his bank for deposit 
in New York, Chicago, Minneapolis 
and some twenty different points, as 
near as possible on January first, one of 
the coupon dates. The amount men- 
tioned would not be hard for any bank 
clerk to take, but after the coupon 
teller had explained what he had to do 
before these same coupons had been 
put in proper shape to render them 
“presentable,” we trusted whole-heart- 
edly that he would always enjoy the 
best of health. 

There were envelopes containing 
several kinds of coupons with total 
amount stated in figures that were per- 
haps correct; coupons in sheets, re- 
quiring clipping; single coupons pinned 
to memorandum slips; coupons pinned 
to ownership certificates partly filled 
out; Liberty coupons held together by 


By N. W. KINDGREN 
Merchants National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


rubber bands, strings and paper clips, 
andnotuncommonlysmallnails. There 
were coupons due in November, 
December, January and all the other 
months, and some due fifteen days, 
thirty days and (you may take my 
word for it) a few due one year after 
the date of deposit by the customer 
who had been guilty of cutting the 
wrong coupon. 

His work then consisted of locating 
all coupons in proper envelopes with 
depositors’ names written thereon, 
segregating the different issues, watch- 
ing for those not due, and noting the 
place of payment. All those not due 
he had to charge to customers’ account 
and return, or according to his judg- 
ment, deliver to the collection depart- 
ment to be entered for attention at 
maturity. 

Going over the list again he must 
note which coupons require ownership 
certificates, either requesting such 
certificate from the depositor or doing 
the necessary himself. Oftenitis found 
more expeditious to sign these certifi- 
cates as agent, rather than resort to 
communication with the owners, many 
of whom are entirely unfamiliar with 
the matter and time is of vital impor- 
tance. While some depositors are igno- 
rant as to the requirements for expedi- 
tious handling of their coupons, many 
are indifferent and as long as the bank 
will accept them in whatever condition 
tendered, they are content to assume 
that the bank knows best what it is 
doing. And I would not say that it 
does not. However, as regards coupons 
there is something which banks in gen- 
eral ought to do that they have not yet 
done, and that is to adopt a set of rules 
to be followed by all depositors who 
have occasion to avail themselves of the 
bank’s services for collection of coupons. 


T°? THE coupon teller, the rules 
here given would seem to meet the 
situation. There are only six of them: 

1. Deposit nothing but coupons 
actually due. 

2. Place coupons in envelope pro- 
vided by banks for that purpose. 

3. Write your name plainly on 
envelope. 

4. Enclose only one kind of coupon 
in each envelope, and unless the en- 
velope is the ‘“‘window”’ kind, describe 
issue fully on face. 


eller Presents Herewith a Few Grievances 


Will Lighten the Burden 


5. Always fill out ownership cer- 
tificate where required. 

6. Fill out separate ownership cer- 
tificate for each maturity date. 

Nothing really hard about this, is 
there? But how many people really 
follow this proeedure? We could tell 
you. Those who have but a few coupons 
to deposit are open to suggestions, but 
it is a notorious fact that people of 
more than average means, as measured 
by the number of coupons left with the 
bank, are entirely unconcerned about 
the requirements for expeditious han- 
dling of this business. Their indifference 
embraces not only one or two of the 
conditions set out in our “rules” but, 
without exception, every one of the six. 
Instead of following rule one, which 
seems the most reasonable of all, it is 
not uncommon for well-to-do people to 
clip their coupons for an entire year in 
advance and leave them with the bank 
for deposit, collection or some other 
disposition as they mature. When 
rule number one is violated, the re- 
maining rules become of no avail. 
They are, one might say, automatically 
rescinded. 

The problem that lies before us is to 
educate the investing public as to 
requirements for speedy handling of 
coupons that a full measure of co- 
operation may be enjoyed between de- 
positor and bank clerk. Can this be 
done? It can! 


UT not so long as 99 out of 100 

bank men remain indifferent to the 
subject. In this case the 99 represents 
the entire personnel of every bank with 
the exception of the coupon teller, who 
must be rated as the 1. Why should a 
bank accept coupons unaccompanied 
by ownership certificates any more 
readily than they would a check that 
has not beenindorsed? And, whereas 
most interest coupons are as good as 
“legal tender’ and accepted as cash 
without much question, is this not the 
more reason that a bank should exercise 
a little caution lest if the coupon should 
happen to be dishonored, no record of 
the depositor should be found? Did 
we not learn a lesson when the “Liber- 
tys” first put in their appearance? 
How many coupons have you in your 
bank due in 1927, 1937, 1944 and so 
on? And how many of these forced 
loans could not have been prevented if 
the bank had established rules that all 
coupons must be deposited under cover 
of an envelope bearing the depositor’s 
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name? ‘True enough, banks generally 
now have such rules, but that they are 
not enforced can be attested by the 
coupon tellers of most large banks. 
For instance, how do the country banks 
send coupons to their city correspond- 
ents? We will answer that question 
with a little slang. They “pass the 
buck” to their city correspondent. 
In many cases, the fact has been quite 
apparent that the country banker feels 
the subject to be beyond his compre- 
hension, for he will write a one hundred 
word letter to the city bank asking 
their kindness in handling to the best 
advantage the coupons which he sends, 
when an envelope or two properly used, 
preceded by a short study of income 
tax laws and perusal of his bonds to fix 
in his mind the status of the issues 
assuming the normal tax, would have 
spared the recipient many more gray 
hairs and curtailed his vocabulary of 
profanity. And again, we know other 
country bankers who are well versed 
in the same particular, but who decline 
for reasons known only to themselves 
to utilize the proper coupon parapher- 
nalia. 


“THEY send in Libertys, municipals 

and individual couponsallinthesame 
secondhand envelope and go so far as 
to take the trouble of listing the hun- 
dreds of items on an adding machine 
tape which eventually is wound around 
the bundle just like a linen rag on a sore 
finger. Of what use is an adding ma- 
chine list in this case? None, whatever. 
This would be far better: 15 coupons 
at $2.12; 38 at $1.06 and so on, carry- 
ing the total amount out in each case 
and finally the grand total. 

As we write there comes to our mind 
many things we would like to say about 
coupons, but we will confine ourselves 
to just one more phase of the problem 
as it affects the bank clerk. This has 
to do entirely with the municipal issues. 
In Minnesota, where seemingly every 
town, village, county and school district 
has a bond issue or two, the larger city 
banks have been designated as paying 
agents for the purpose of effecting 
prompt payment of the coupons for the 
account of the investing public. At 
first thought, this seems an excellent 
arrangement, since many of the in- 
vestors are residents of these cities and 
since country banks favor sending all 
coupons to the larger banks in all 
instances. 

But, when the banks so designated 
have not been consulted, and when it 
develops that they are put to consider- 
able expense in fulfilling this obligation 
imposed upon them by the bond brokers 
and this expense is declined by the 
municipality, and in view of other 
difficulties encountered from time to 
time, we dare say that these coupons 
have proven themselves, for the bank 
clerk at least, a genuine pest. Many of 


these coupons are payable at banks 
that have long since given up their 
corporate charter, not a few of them at 
banks that have been closed, and still 
others are payable at banks where they 
never should have been, as arrange- 
ments had been changed, only too late 
to prevent the printing of the misin- 
formation. For example, there is the 
issue that may be on the press, to be 
sold in its entirety to one individual. 
When he learns where he is expected to 
call for his interest, he refuses to buy 
and is persuaded to change his mind 
only when assured that the interest 
would be deposited at another bank. 
No doubt there are a number of such 
cases. And our bank at the present 
time is paying interest on a municipal 
issue, a certain school district obliga- 
tion, of which the coupons bear not the 
remotest hint as to where the money is 
obtainable. Needless to remark, this 
account comes closer than any other to 
showing a profit for the bank, which it 
surely would do if the installments were 
much larger, for the coupons area long 
time in showing up for payment. This 
proves that no information is furnished 
the bank where they are originally 
deposited, as to where the money is 
obtainable, but the same hit-and-miss 
policy is apparent here, as it is in 
nearly everything that concerns cou- 
pons. 

Minneapolis banks have for several 
years been sending to us for collection 
coupons that read payable at a local 
bank for no better reason than to be 
misleading, and while we have been 
forced to return them, nothing seems 
to have been done to put the matter on 
a straight track. Too, we receive from 
our country bank correspondents, cou- 
pons apparently payable in St. Paul, 
but on which we frequently effect pay- 
ment through agencies less than fifteen 
miles from the bank that sent them to 
us. There is an issue put out by the 
State of Washington that reads pay- 
able at a certain point on the Pacific 
Coast, but which experience has taught 
us can more readily be collected in New 
York City. Some of these coupons 
have done considerable traveling and 
have used up much postage unneces- 
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sarily. Not long ago we received from 
a country bank some municipal cou- 
pons payable at a local bank, but upon 
presentation, payment was. declined, 
with the information as to where to 
send them, and you can imagine our 
surprise when it turned out that their 
actual paying bank was the same one 
from which we received the coupons 
originally. All these incidents are be- 
ginning to seem commonplace to the 
coupon teller, but once in a while some- 
thing happens that is not so soon for- 
gotten, and many a good laugh at the 
expense of some small village official 
serves to relieve the nervous tension 
and painful monotony. 

A North Dakota town official sent us 
his warrant for the purpose of taking 
up the coupons maturing on October 1. 
Not knowing the amount of the bond 
issue, we could not of course estimate 
the amount of interest and we found we 
had paid two coupons in excess of our 
funds. Our request for a remittance 
for the additional amount needed to 
retire all the coupons then due, was 
complied with—apparently. But, a 
few days later, after the account was 
balanced, two more coupons were pre- 
sented. This time we declined pay- 
ment until the funds were in our hands. 
**That’s not so funny,” you say, “‘that’s 
pathetic.”” But here is where the laugh 
comes in. When the bank decided 
against handling this business as ac- 
commodation and asked for a small 
commission to cover the cost of return- | 
ing the paid coupons, this town official 
replied: “‘Why should I pay you any- 
thing for keeping my money? You 
people never paid me any interest on 
it.” What’s the use! 

But getting back to my friend, the 
coupon teller. The other day he was 
working on another mountain of 
coupons, cutting, writing, fuming and 
sputtering the while. ‘‘George,’’I said, 
“what would you do if you owned all 
the money those coupons represent?” 

“Put it all into municipal bonds,” 
was his ready, though disdainful retort. 

“To get out of paying income tax on 
it, I suppose?”’ 

“Not me. But to get away from 
making out ownership certificates.” | 


‘To Pay for Labor and Material” 


CONTRACTOR agreed to erect a 
school building in Kansas, and 
gave a surety company bond to the 
state providing that he would pay all 
indebtedness for labor and material 
used in the construction. Then the 
contractor borrowed money from a 
Kansas bank, and gave his note with 
a statement thereon that it was given 
for money advanced “to pay for labor 
and material,” and the contractor used 
the money for that purpose. 
Then, when the contractor failed to 


pay the note, the bank sued on the 
bond, and the Supreme Court of Kan-, 
sas in a case reported in 200 Pacific 
Reporter, 281, ruled that the bank 
was not entitled to the benefit of the 
bond. 

“The provision requiring the bond 
was to protect persons furnishing labor 
and material, not to protect money 
lenders advancing money to the con- 
tractor in financing the work of -con- 
struction,”’ said the court. 

—M. L. Hayward. 
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The Zone Idea in Merchandising 


Subdivisional Organization by Groups of Branches to Build 
Business and Vitalize Employee Spirit in a Cleveland Bank 


By W. J. IRVING 


Branch employees make a tour of the main office 


HEN the boss no_ longer 
can stand in the middle of 
the floor and grasp all his 
customers by hand, meanwhile 
keeping a watchful eye on all his 
clerks, it’s time ‘‘to take steps.” 
One of the penalties to which large 


and growing concerns are subject, 


is the lessening of personal contact 


between employer and employee; be- 


tween customer and owner. 

Now banks unfortunately are sub- 
ject to the same ills that business is 
heir to, and when they suspect the 
aforementioned condition they start 
the house organ. Sometimes it’s a 
publication of intimate gossip or chat 
for employees only—to hold in a 
measure that personal atmosphere 
that existed when the president, cashier 
and clerks all had offices on the 
same floor. Sometimes the house 
organ is a sales instrument aimed 
at the customers who now are agree- 
ably but arithmetically too numer- 
ous for the president to call by name 
in the lobby. Sometimes the maga- 
zine is a combination of internal and 
external appeal. 

Then as the official family con- 
tinues to grow there comes into being 
the employees’ club, with its dances 
and entertainments; its groups and 
classes for recreation, sociability and 
instruction. 


customer for con- 
venience in his 
banking bring the 
branch bank and 
(as the critics would 
have us believe) re- 
move him one step 
further away from 
his former personal 
contact with the 
heads of his bank. 

How to preserve 
and revive this per- 
sonal element both 
in personnel and 
customer relations 
is a problem which 


every growing bank must face at some 
time —when it is no longer possible for 
the officers to say truthfully and cosily, 
“We're just like one big family here.” 
The Cleveland Trust Company some 
time ago reached that stage ofits growth. 
This article proposes to tell how it met 
the situation. The ideas advanced 
here may be of some value for adoption 
or adaptation by other banks operating 
branches to any considerable extent. 
The bank operates fifty-three com- 
plete banks (not just receiving stations) 
in and near Cleveland. It has about 
1,500 employees. It has 424,000 deposit 
accounts, or more than any other bank 
in any one American city. 
Although it circulates an excellent 
combination internal and external 
house organ, although its employees 
have an unusually fine club with 
many diversified group activi- 
ties, its managers meet on social 
and educational grounds in 
their own club. Its em- 
ployees attend American 
Institute of Banking, 
Alexander Hamilton and 
Cleveland Trust classes for 
instruction. Its workers 
fraternize on athletic teams 
and inter-office affairs. 
Although its branches sup- 
ply a brand of infimate 
neighborhood service which 
probably no large single-office 
institution downtown could 


A sales demonstration staged by the New: Business Department for the employees 


In the meantime demands of the In the circle: The bank physician treats a patient in the dispensary 
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furnish, the bank was. not yet satisfied. 

A zone system had been in the minds 
of several of the bank’s officials for 
some time, but it remained for the 
manager of the New Business Depart- 
ment, E. V. Newton, to demonstrate 
its practical usefulness. 

In organizing its Booster Campaigns, 
the annual new business effort of the 
employees, it had been the custom to 


ber of Commerce; Dr. Charles Eaton, 
former editor of Leslie’s; Edward 
Jordan, and others have been heard. 

And it is only natural that a spirit of 
‘amaraderie should result. Conse- 
quently managers and officers know 
each other better. The managers par- 
ticularly are encouraged to discuss 
among themselves such common prob- 
lems as salesmanship, credit matters 


A class in credits conducted by Vice-pres. Hobson 


divide the bank’s staff into a certain 
number of teams, each competing with 
every other. In the last campaign two 
years ago, fifty-three offices for the first 
time were divided into three groups or 
zones, and then each zone was divided 
into a certain number of teams. 

Each zone effected an organization 
and preceding the opening of the cam- 
paign held a rally which was attended 
by all of the employees in the district. 
This zone plan worked very success- 
fully and resulted in unusual competi- 
tion in the campaign. 


ah IIc managers in each zone, in meet- 

ing together to arrange their rally 
meetings and at other times during the 
course of the campaign, learned the 
value of getting together at more 
frequent, intervals. And from _ this 
there developed an organization of 
managers and assistants known as the 
Branch Managers’ Club. 

They now.-meet once a month to hear 
a speaker of note give an inspirational 
talk —especially such addresses as 
stress the position of the banker as a 
communal factor of importance. To 
many of the meetings the chief clerks 
in these neighborhood banks are in- 
vited to benefit from some of this 
community atmosphere. The officers 
of the bank also attend frequently. Such 
speakers as Newton D. Baker, former 
Secretary of War; Richard F. Grant, 
president of the United States Cham- 


The cast in the em- 
ployees’ play, ‘‘Lady 
Windemere’s Fan”’ 
and office manage- 
ment—the three 
fundamentals of 
bank management. 

It should be un- 
derstood that the 


bank’s branch 
managers are Ca- 


pable men. Know- 
ing best the credit 
situations of their 
neighborhoods and 
their customers, their judgments and 
recommendations are respected by their 
executives. They head virtually inde- 
pendent banks each small enough for 
intimately personal service, backed by 
resources of one of the largest trust 
companies of the United States, and 
manned by officials armed with author- 
ity and responsibility enough to say 
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“yes” or “no” on the paramount ques- 
tion —loans. 

It was but natural therefore that 
these managers should be organized ac- 
cording to zones, strictly for business, 
the managers in each zone meeting once 
a week with a main office loan officer 
to consider unusual credit and other 
situations in their own_ particular 
branches. 

We turn now to the employees’ side. 
Here again Mr. Newton applied his 
zone system and again with success. 
This time it was applied to the Cleve- 
land Trust Club, the employees’ organi- 
zation, and it not only gives the branches 
representation on the executive staff of 
the organization, but sets up separate 
group organizations in each zone. These 
now become self-governing and act as 
an auxiliary to the club as a whole. 


HE club constitution has _ been 
amended to include a board of four- 
teen directors with full governing 
powers, half of them elected for two years 
and half for one year, so that experi- 
enced club workers will be in office at all 
times. These directors are elected by 
employees as follows: Six from main 
office, two from the west side, two from 
the southeast, and two from the 
northeast. The presidents, incoming 
and retiring, complete the director- 
ate. Itis planned now to hold district 
affairs, parties, dances, picnics, etc., 
at places easily accessible to all in 
the district. 

An interesting sidelight of this 
stimulated interest in_ inter-office 
affairs is the series of tours of the 
main office, arranged by Mr. Newton 
for branch employees. The branch 
employees are thus enabled to ob- 

serve and study the work done in 


Cleveland's chief of. police shows some gun tricks to the contestants 
in the bank’s revlover tourney 


all of the main oflice departments. 
Seven groups made the tour on seven 
different days. 

The.ideas behind these tours are ex- 
plained by Mr. Newton in an article in 
the Cleveland Trust Monthly. 

‘Our service is measured to a large 
degree by the ability and knowledge 
which we possess of our individual jobs; 


(Continued on page 32) 
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A Banker, Bond and Man 


By ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


OGER QUINN heaved his 
middle-aged bulk up from his 

-™ swivel chair, stretched himself 
luxuriously, and went to the window 
looking out from the side-rear of his 
little country bank upon the thorough- 
fare of Mapleton. When Quinn had a 
problem to solve, his best thoughts 
came while standing at this window, his 
twinkly blue eyes resting, kindly but 


_unseeing, upon the sparse traffic with- 


out. 

Directly across from the window 
stood a little grocery store. Over its 
wooden front, above the windows and 
door, stretched a faded sign, and Roger 


- Quinn had looked at that sign so many 
- times over so many years that he knew 


every crook of every letter. 

H. MEAD, GROCERIES. 

The day was fine, and the lolling 
figure in the doorway of the store was 
not enough in itself to take the eyes of 
the banker from their habitual resting 
place, but as his gaze fell upon the 
warped ‘“‘D”’ of the sign, there was a 
slight commotion below, and Quinn let 


his eyes fall to the scene being enacted 


at the store entrance. 

Herb Mead was a victim of calumny. 
[It was freely said of him that once he 
got settled in the deep-bellied hickory 
chair in his store, he never left it from 
morning until noon and from one until 
six, waiting on his customers by in- 
geniously contrived wires and grab- 
hooks with which he reached up to the 
shelves and took down merchandise. 
Also, that while he ate food from time 
to time, it was merely to be sociable, 


and that what he really lived on was 


tobacco. He it was who now stood, 
leaning wearily against the door post — 
or he had so leaned until a moment ago. 

Maizie, Herb’s wife, had come to the 
open door. After a few words which 
Quinn could not hear, Maizie had 
seized Herb’s arm and was shaking him 
with astonishing vigor, the while her 
lips moved with a rapidity that left 
Be merchant breathless and speech- 
ess. 

“Old Herb’s getting it this morning,” 
mused Quinn, his problem forgotten in 
the interest aroused by Herb’s predica- 
ment. 

Suddenly Maizie released her hus- 
band and started across the street, and 
a moment later, entered the bank. 
Pushing her way to the office of Roger 
Quinn, she seated herself across the 
desk from the banker and sought to 
regain her breath. 

“What is it, Mrs. Mead? You and 
Herb been having a ruckus this morn- 


| ing?” Quinn was smiling broadly. 


| 


“Pm all out of patience with Herb, 


Mr. Quinn,” she said. “I’ve always 
wanted to get ahead, and fix up the 
house with some nice things, cause, as 
I always say, it’s good for the children 
to grow up in an atmosphere of refine- 
ment; but Herb don’t seem to care, 
’nd he’s-let the store run down, ’nd 
won’t let me go in there ’nd clean it up 
and rustle for new trade like I want to. 
He’s just got into a bad rut, Mr. 
Quinn —”’ 

“Tet’s see, Mrs. Mead, you carry 
about a five thousand dollar stock over 
there, don’t you?” 

“That’s just about right, Mr. Quinn, 
’nd we ought to be doin’ twice the 
business we are. What started me this 
morning, an agent come over from 
Endricksville day before yesterday 
and I bought a new parlor set t’ cost 
three hundred and fifty dollars. The 
terms is fifty dollars cash down and the 
balance twenty a month, but Herb 
said I was crazy to buy it; said the 
bills in the store got to be paid first, 
’nd if they ain’t, the wholesale house’ll 
shut off credit; then, where’d we be, 
he said. But I said, ‘I’ll go in the store 
"nd help ’nd ’twon’t be no time till 
we'll get that furniture all paid for.’ 
But Herb come right back at me and 
said the drummer was just here and 
demanded a statement, how much we 
got and how much we owe, all down 
in black on white, and sworn to before 
a notary public. I told Herb I'd see 
about the statement, so I just come 
over here to ask you about it, what we 
ought to say in a statement, *cause 
you’d know ’bout such things.” 

“T see.” said Mr. Quinn. “Now 
when is the furniture to be delivered 
and the first fifty dollars due?” 

“Tt’s liable to come rollin’ in any 
time now,” she replied. ““We’ve got 
the fifty dollars, all right, ’nd [ain't 
worrying about the payments, it’s 
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Herb; he’s got into a rut, as I say, and 
I don’t know what to do.” Maizie 
was very near to tears as she con- 
cluded. 

‘“tiow much money does the store 
owe to the jobbers?’”’ Mr. Quinn let his 
kind old eyes rest whimsically upon 
his guest as he put the query. 

“Between two and three hundred 
dollars.” 

‘“‘And you own both the store build- 
ing and your home, free of mortgage, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, now, that isn’t bad —not bad 
at all,” observed the banker. “The 
store is practically clear, too, and it’s 
a good business stand. Course, it 
ought to do a lot better. I think 
you’re right, Mrs. Mead, in what 
you’ve done. Some pressing liabilities 
are good for a man sometimes —he just 
has to pay ’em so he gets up and 
hustles. Believe it’ll be a good thing for 
Herb. Ordinarily, I wouldn’t advise 
people to buy things they can’t see 
their way clear to paying for, but in 
this case, I’ll venture it’l] come out for 
the best. Now about that statement — 
er —let’s see —”’ 


RAPIDLY Mr. Quinn analyzed the 
situation. The bills owing to the 
wholesale houses were not heavy, but 
if they got the idea that the Meads 
were throwing their money away for 
unnecessary gimcracks, they might 
embarrass the store by asking cash in 
advance. The business was sound, but 
what the Meads needed just then was 
a way of making a showing to the 
wholesalers. 

A smile started at the corners of 
Quinn’s mouth, spread toward his 
eyes, then enveloped his countenance. 
He had an idea, and it seemed to 
amuse him, but as it developed into a 
plan, he grew serious. 
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“Not ethical, by a darn sight,’ he 
said to himself. “But I’ll stake my 
last dollar it'll work out. Wonder if 
I’d better take the chance?” 

He reached into a drawer and pulled 
out a folded paper, its border hand- 
somely decorated with scroll engraving 
and rococo flourishes. He held this 
paper in his hand for a long time, 
looking at it, while Maizie fidgeted in 
her chair. 

“Mrs. Mead, can you keep a secret?” 
he asked, suddenly. 


Maizie keeps a secret 


“Why —why, I think so, Mr. Quinn,”’ 
hesitated Maizie. 

“Well, if you don’t keep this one, 
we'll both get into trouble. I’m going 
to do something rash. Now, Mrs. 
Mead, you must never say a word 
about this, not even to Herb. It 
would be very serious if you did. 
Understand?” 

“No, I don’t understand, Mr. Quinn; 
what is it about?” 

“Here is a bond for five hundred 
dollars —a railroad bond, the Chicago, 
Stone Island and Atlantic. Now, I’m 
going to lend you this bond, but while 
you have it, it’s yours, understand? 
All paid for out of money you’ve been 
saving little by little, unbeknownst to 
your husband, ever since you were 
married. Finally, you got five hundred 
dollars together and invested it in this 
bond. Of course, between you and me 
it’s my bond, unless you pay me for it, 
but to the rest of the world it’s yours. 
Now do you think you can tell that 
story and make Herb believe it?’ 

“Oh, yes, I can make him believe 
anything I want him to, but what 
good’ll it do me? It won’t really be 
mine,” she protested. 

“It'll do two things, Mrs. Mead. 
You have to make a showing to the 
wholesale houses that you are saving 
some money, and it’ll help do that. 


There’s where I’d get into trouble if 
you give it away, for it’s deceiving the 
jobbers, in a way, though I guess so 
long’s nobody’s hurt it’s not so wrong. 
Then Herb needs a stimulant —needs 
it bad —and I figure that the ownership 
of this bond’ll inject some self-respect 
into him. Self-respect, you know, is only 
another name for ambition and spunk.” 

“Oh, if it'll do that —but I’d have to 
tell Herb a fib, wouldn’t I?” asked 
Maizie, excitedly. “I don’t like to do 
that, Mr. Quinn.” 


“Temporarily, only temporarily,” 
soothed the banker. ‘“‘We’ll tell him 
all about it later and anyway, it’s for 
his own good. Now I’m counting on 
you to make this a go, Mrs. Mead — 
how about it?” 

“If you’re sure it’s all right, I’]l make 
it go! You just watch me!”’ 

“Sure, it’s all right. Now take your 
bond and break the news to Herb that 
you have it. Put it in the statement 
of your assets, by name, number and 
amount —show it to the drummer if 
he wants to see it.”’ 


MBAIZIE left, feeling doubtful, but 

sensing that the bond was some sort 
of talisman to lift her husband out of 
his slough of despond. As for Herb, he 
had been so bewildered by her purchase 
of the furniture that he swallowed her 
story about the five hundred dollar 
saving at a gulp, while marvelling at 
the strange doings of this woman with 


whom he had lived in wedlock for years . 


but scarcely knew. The statement 
went over with a bang, amid the com- 
pliments of Evans, the drummer. 
Some weeks passed, during which 
Maizie made things hum in the store. 
The old ways were discarded, to the 
surprise of customers, and there were 
days now when Herb used tobacco 
but a part of the time, and the 
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hickory chair took on a deserted look. 

That Tuesday was ironing day, and 
Maizie returned to the house after 
getting things started at the store 
while the day was yet young. Gather- 
ing an armful of waste paper, she 
threw it into the kitchen range to start 
the fire, and as she turned to pick up 
the kindling, the appearance of a sheet 
of the paper caught her eye. It was 
stiff, and its edges were handsomely 
decorated with scroll engraving and 
rococo flourishes! 

In the flicker of an eyelash Maizie 
realized what it was. The precious 
bond was in the stove, burning. She 
made a swift motion at the damper 
and with the other snatched at the 
bond, but turned the draft the wrong 
way and the document was sucked out 
of sight up the roaring furnace of the 
chimney! 

Shocked out of all discretion, Maizie 
ran, screaming, to the store, where her 
distorted countenance burst upon her 
startled husband. Incoherently, she 
blurted out the whole story, while Herb 
sat in the hickory chair, his head bowed 
on his breast, as if the ground had been 
swept away and he could see but the 
yawning gulf where he had lately stood. 
But as she finished and he perceived 
what had been the genesis of her act, 
Herb Mead straightened his shoulders 
and a curiously determined, yet gentle, 
look came into his eyes. 

“Well, go on home now, Maizie— 
we'll find some way out of this. Don’t 
you worry.” 

That night they faced their problem. 
Herb could see no way but to go to 
Mr. Quinn, make a clean breast of the 
whole matter, and ask him for time 
in which to pay for the bond. The 
monthly payment on the furniture was 
due the next day, and the money was 
ready, but none over. 

“No,” said Maizie, firmly. °‘‘I don’t 
want Mr. Quinn to know we’ve lost 
the bond. He felt so sure we’d make 
good if we had something to give us 
confidence. He said it would be mine 
if it was paid for, and we'll just pay 
for it, Herb —we’ve got to, that’s all!” 

“We'll pay for it all right,” said Herb. 
“And you’re right, Maizie, there’s no 
use telling him it got burned up. None 
o’ his business in fact, what happened 
toit. But don’t you worry about it. 
Maizie, I’ll see him about the payments 
on it; this is a man’s business.” 

Thus did Herb Mead take over the 
reins of management when the real 
crisis came, and as Maizie looked al 
her man there was a little thrill in her 
heart and a small song, for all the 
gravity of the situation. 

People differ, naturally. With one 
it is the unexpected opportunity to 
achieve which takes him or her up to 
the heights of endeavor; with another. 
some stroke of adversity, trying the 
sinews of the character, furnishes the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary Advertising 


Interesting Current Publicity in Which Banks Are 
Doing the Unusual—With a Few New Business Ideas 


OING the unusual is what counts 
1D in bank advertising as in every 

other field of publicity. That 
is what the Old National Bank, of 
Spokane, has done in its advertisement, 
“A Beacon of Safety,” reproduced 
herewith. Regarding it, A. F. Brun- 
kow, assistant secretary, says: ‘The 
searchlight ad appeared about the same 
time we installed a large marine 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


it they will get the strong points that 
it makes for the service of the foreign 
department of the institution. 


Wuen THE NEws item was published 
concerning the discovery of a child’s 
bank in the excavation at ancient Utica 


type searchlight on the roof of 
our building.” 

At about the same time and 
at the other side of the conti- 
nent an unusual advertisement, 
“A Broad Outlook,” was run 
by the Chapman National 
Bank, of Portland, Maine. It 
was a tie-up between the idea 
of a broad outlook from the top 
of its new building and the 
broad outlook of the bank itself. 

Since about 600 B. C., Aesop’s 
fables have been pointing 
morals and adorning tales, but 
never more appropriately than 
in that big investment adver- 
tisement of the Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank, of Chicago. 

People are going to read that 
‘salt water” advertisement of 
the Union Trust Company, of 
Cleveland, and when they read 
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Outlook : 


Have you been in the Observatory Tea Room 
on top of the Chapman Building? If so, you 
were undobtedly amazed at the broad out- 
look you had on every side. When you start to 
make a banking connection, remember that 
outlook. 


re er re Ce Sr Soe dE 
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The Bank you want to do business with musr 
have an outlook equally broad. You will want 
the services of an Institution where the far reach- 
ing knowledge of financial and business condi- 
tions gives those who guide it the foresight 
necessary for your protection, 
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We can offer you the services of such an Insti 


i) tution in the Chapman National Bank. And 

“4 in our new home, with improved and strictly 

modern banking equipment, we are better able 

ei than ever before to offer this service. “Come in 

% and see us any time after February 7th in the 

£3 Chapman Arcade. You will find our central 

| Pree location very convenient. 

7, the 

' Chapman Open for Public Inspection in the New Chap- 

“| Tower man Building on Saturday, February 7th. 

uF . 

i “A Bank for Everybody” 

3} CHAPMAN NATIONAL BANK 

7 Memser Frocaa: Resenvs Srvveu 

3] Open for public inspection 

4 

5 IN THE NEW CHAPMAN BUILDING 

vs Saturday, Feb. 7th 
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Shouting it from the housetops, the smell of salt water, 


ee ere hy REO T ORO OAV CG CeCe TUTE U CCS TOIL U ERA Catan ae 
and Aesop up-to-date 


g and the Shadow 


It happened that a dog had got @ 
bone and was carrying it home in 
bis mouth to eat it in peace. Now 
on hus way home he had to cross a 
plank lying across a running brook. 
Ashe crossed, he looked down and 
saw his own shadow reflected in 
the water beneath. Thinking rt 
was another bone, he made up his 
mind to have that also. So he 
madea snap at the shadow in the 
water, butas he opened bis mouth 
the bone fell out, dropped into the 
water and was. never seen agait. 


Dont Risk What You Have 
hy Grasping at a Shadow 


—ABSOP'S FABLES 


hy: 


Don't Risk What You Have— 


but add to it by wise investment. For over 
forty years The Harris Organization has spe- 
cialized in the sale of safe bonds. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank 


Organued as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882. Incorporated 1907 
HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Havas, Forbes & Ca. Harris, Forbes & Co,, Lad. Harms, Forbes & Co. Irv 
New York Montreal Rosen 
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He thought he had to smell 


salt water 
OT long ago the Export of business placed in their hands 
Manager of a large manu’ by the Foreign Department of 
facturing concern not fifty miles this organization 


way. said—“If you wish to get 


The smell of salt water co t 
real service you have got to smell! e smell of salt water could no 


It sy replace the practical uses of our 
salt water 

, large and capable staff in New York 
But City connected with this bank by 
Today he docs his entire export private telegraph 
nd import banking through our 


The smell of salt water could not 
Foreign Department because—- f 


replace the convenience of having 
The smell of salt water could not your export banker across the 
replace an organization of over desk where his counsel and per 
6,000 banks scattered throughout sonal interest are constantly 
the world who value the volume available 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


tte JNION TRUST «. 


CLEVELAND 


Resources over 300 millions 


in Tunis, the Savings Bank of Utica, 
N. Y., reproduced it with this com- 
ment: 

“This young saver of ancient times 
probably grew up to be one of the 
great merchants of ancient Utica. 

“The modern savings bank of mod- 
ern Utica can tell many stories of 
success started on savings accounts in 

this bank.” 


Recentiy the Citizens Bank 
and Trust Company of Tampa, 
Fla., published in its newspaper 
advertisement a cut of W. B. 
Gray, who has been a director of 
the bank for twenty-nine years. 


Tue Federal American National 
Bank of Washington, D. C., 
issues a ‘“‘Who’s Who’ folder 
containing halftone portraits of 
its officers. The sheet is pasted 
on the inside cover of three- 
to-a-page check books, the idea 
being to keep before depositors 
the officers of the institution, 
thus helping better mutual ac- 
quaintance in business relations. 


Ir vours is an institution with 
a number of branch offices, per- 
haps you can advantageously 
put on a contest to increase 
savings and checking deposits. 
Let the manager of each office 


& 
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The “Old National” ov 
Searchlight--- 


A Beacon of Safety 


At a staff meeting of The Old National Bank and Union 
Trust Company held recently, Mr. J. C. Ferguson, Manager 
of the Savings Depaytment of the Bank. expressed his umpres Ny 


EO Ort 


sions of the “Old National” searchlight. He said 


“Not long ago, I was driving towards the 
city in a drizzling rain on a road which 
happened to be practically deserted... At 


frequent intervals, that big beam of light 
from the top of The Old National Bank 


Building would flash across the sky. Ine 
small degree, it made me realize what such 
e light from a lighthouse means to « 


mariner in the night, far out at sea. \ 
“To me, it stands as a symbol of safety, 
serving as a guide to the harbor of Se- 
curity. Its constant flashing seems to pro- 
claim to the world that all is well.” 
The “Beacon of Safety” will continue to flash its message 
each night, and our Sayings Department will contunue tc 
serve those who are being guided by its light, and who beheve 


that the safety of their funds should receive first consideration 


The Old National Bank 


of Spokane 
Resources $25,000,000 
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make out a list of friendly customers of 
his office and write them a letter once 
a month telling them about the prog- 
ress of the new business contest and 
seeking their co-operation. The cus- 
tomer will believe that he is being let 
in on a game and that his aid will be 
just what is needed to turn the tide in 
favor of “our branch,” thus capitalizing 
on the personality of the manager and 
the friendly rivalry among the branches. 


A rrust company which has a large 
committee room places it at the dis- 
posal of customers for meetings or 
conferences. A letter is sent to the 
president of every corporation in the 
city and enclosed with it are three or 
four cards addressed to the secretary of 
the trust company and reading as 
follows: 


Dear Sir: 


We beg to notify you that we desire to use 
the corporation room in your building on 


ee eee aU. on So O;ClOCkKs fora 


meeting of “the. |)... eee of this 
company. 
Yours truly, 


A bank in another city which has 
such a room advertises it in the news- 
papers and asks those who want it to 
telephone to make a reservation. 


AN uNUSUALLY interesting and at- 
tractive booklet has been issued by 
Provident Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, entitled, ““Ten Unusual Stories 
Taken from Life.’ It is gotten up with 
a jacket on the cover giving it the 
appearance of a popular novel. Each 
story is illustrated by a full-page 


picture bringing out the point of the 
story which it accompanies. The text 
deals entirely with life insurance 
trusts. 

An ingeniously side-indexed booklet 
telling “Who Will Get Your Property 
if You Fail to Make a Will?” has 
been issued by the Buffalo Trust 
Company, of Buffalo, N. Y. The same 
company has put out a series of folders 
for household checking accounts. They 
are illustrated with cartoons specially 
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ordinary preachy messages. At the 
same time we do not fail to include in 
each column enough purely informative 
and entertaining copy to make it in- 
teresting and attractive. It is a very 
human bank advertising message from 
a very human bank. 

This feature is set in eight point on 
ten, regular newspaper editorial type, 
one column wide and about ten inches 
deep —the length varies. <A rather 
heavy, hand-lettered heading of the 


THE 


drawn by John Held, Jr. 

“A Complete Bank 
for Complete Service’ 
is the title of a “‘cata- 
log” booklet put out by 
the rapidly growing 
Manufacturers Trust 
Company of New York. 

A really worth while 
series of nine illustrated 
folders on wills and 
trusts has been issued 
by the National Trust 
Company, Ltd., of 
Toronto, Ont. The 
titles are ““Be Careful 
About Your Will,” 
“Meeting Your Fami- 
ly’s Needs,” “‘Making 
a Trust. is Easy — 
Now!’ ‘Your Will 
Must Stand the Test,” 
‘‘A Trust Company 
Sees It Through,” ‘‘Do 
as the Romans Did,” 
“Y our Privilege —Mak- 
ing a Will,” ‘Appoint 
the Modern Executor,” 
and “‘The Wisdom of 
the Egyptians.”’ 


Sugar-Coated Advertising 


By W. E. WALKER 


| Eevee! morning shortly after the 
First National Bank-Central Wis- 
consin Trust Company of Madison, 
Wisconsin, opens for business, an 
intelligent gentleman walks up to the 
officer’s rail on which are lying the 
metropolitan morning papers. 

He always selects the same paper 
first, and after glancing hurriedly atthe 
headlines, turns to the upper left-hand 
corner of the front page where appears 
the heading of Arthur Brisbane’s edi- 
torial column, “Today.” He reads 
and enjoys every word of this feature. 

People buy newspapers to read fea- 
tures like Brisbane’s as well as the news. 
They do not buy papers to read bank 
advertising. The more nearly we can 
make our advertising resemble news, 
accordingly, the more likely it is to be 
read. 

With this thought in mind, we have 
made much use of timely advertising 
subjects. It has been our experience, 


however, that there is 
not enough live news 
in the average bank to 
provide suitable ma- 
terial for a continuous 
advertising campaign 
on timely subjects. 
Accordingly, we hit 
upon a feature column, 
“By the Way,’’ mod- 
eled after Brisbane’s. 
It is informative. It 
is entertaining. It is 
easy to read. It- is 
bank advertising, but it 
is sugar-coated adver- 
tising, for in comment- 
ing on live news events 
we get the bank’s ad- 
vertising message 
acrossthrough the com- 
ments, and hence more 
effectively than it can 
be put across in the 


“Doc Cook likes to knit-—he now has 
14 years to do it in,” reads a newspa- 
per headline. 

Dr. Frederick A. Cbok, whom the 
North Pole first made notorious, has 
just started serving his term at Leay- 
enworth prison for fraudulent use of 
the mails. Petitions to President Cool- 
idge asking pardon for the celebrated 
convict have been placed dn circula- 
tion. ‘ 

The Government estimates that al- 
most a billion dollars a year are lost 
by the American people in fake invest- 
ments. No one is immune. The fake 
stock peddler, like the good fisherman, 
has proper bait for every prospect. 

If every operator in Dr. Cook's class. 


were where he is today, there wouldn't 
be a need for this warning. But they 
aren't. So we say, consult your expe- 
rienced banker before, not after you. 
do any investing. 

e 


* ° 

A prominent university in the mid- 
dle west is trying to decide whether 
long legged man have a greater men- 
tal ‘capacity than their short legged 
brothers. It is compering the length 
of the students’ legs and their scho- 
lastic standing. In eur opinion the 
test would be more accurate if we 
were to compare the length of our 
depositors’ legs with their savings ac- 
counts. For if an ever. increasing 
savings account isn't evidence of men- 
tal capacity, we don’t know what is. 

* . s 


Tax returné made by 80,000 manu- 
facturers show that their average 
Profit was 5.6 cents of each dollar re- 
ceived. The cost of goods,. which in- 
cludes the cost of materials and wages 
averaged 70.1 cents of the dollar. Offi- 
cers’ salaries accounted for two cents. 
This was less than the amount of 
interest and tax payments which took 
3.3 cents. Depreciation took 3 cents 
and miscellaneous, including sales and 


advertising expense, took 16 cents. 
oJ . * 


Every week New Yorkers pay to 
their local tobacco dealers $2,691,000 
This represents a daily expenditure of 
$381,000. 


The metropolitan newspapers are 
full of gossip about a certain Shepherd- 
McClintock murder case. It is charged 
that the young millionaire was mur- 
dered by his guardian for his money. 

The possession of lots of money too 
often causes trouble of one kind or 
another, and very few of us really 
want enough money to cause our heirs 
to hope we won't become octogena- 
rians. 

There's a heap o' difference, how- 
ever, between that and having enough 
to be comfortable on now and inde- 
pendent in our old age. Those of us 
who are old enough to have had some 
experience realize there's no short-cut 
to the latter objective which repre- 
sents a healthy desire for everyond. 
The first step, we know, is a savings 
account at a good strong bank like the 
First National. The next step is to 


add to that account regularly. The 
third step, when a sufficient amount is 
accumulated, is to make a sound in- 
vestment, on your banker’s recom- 
mendation. Remember that while Doc 
Cook is’ in a place where: he can 
bring no harm to society for at least 
fourteen years, his confinement isn’t 
returning the thousands and thon- 
sands of hard. earned dollars he in- 
veigled the public into giving him. 


“FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
CENTRAL #7 WISCONSIN 
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words, “By the Way,” 
appears in a box at the 
top, and a single col- 
umn bank signature at 
the bottom. It is in- 
teresting to observe 
that while space for this 
feature is paid for at the 
regular display rates, 
for it conforms to all 
the regulations for dis- 
play advertising, its 
physical appearance re- 
sembling editorial ma- 
terial has invariably 
won preferred position 
for it in the Madison 
papers. At Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wisconsin, 
where we first published 
the feature, it has been 
run as the only adver- 
tisement on the edi- 
torial page. 

Another important 
advantage of “‘By the 
Way” is the fact that 
comment on strictly 
local events can be 
worked in easily with 
the other editorial ma- 
terial. 

That people might 
not read such long copy 
was our only fear at 
the outset. But a na- 
tional advertising au- 
thority allayed our 
doubts on this point 
when he said, ‘Poor 
copy should be short, 
but interesting, timely 
copy may be as long as 
you care to make it 
and it will be read.” 
Now argument on the 
length of copy is un- 
necessary. Comment 
on ‘“‘By the Way”’ 
thoroughly substan- 
tiates the truth of his 
assertion. 

While “By the Way” 
appears twice each 
week in two daily 
papers at Madison, 
where our experience 
with it has been most 
vivid, it is run weekly 
in smaller towns with 
only weekly papers, 
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You trust the depositor to write the 
check authoritatively. He trusts you 
to pay it correctly. But on the way 
from him to you, neither responsible 
party has control over it. This is the 
dangerous interval—the time when 
check raisers do their work. The 
American Institute of Accountants 
estimates that yearly check-fraud 
losses total $100,000,000. 

Large business firms avoid losses 
during the dangerous interval by using 
one of the standard commercial Pro- 
tectographs. But the writer of per- 
sonal checks has not felt justified in 
paying from $45 up: for a check 
writer. Not until the invention of the 
Personal Protectograph to sell at $15 
was it possible for all depositors with 
personal checking accounts to have 
sure protection at a reasonable price. 


A remarkable success 


Though the Personal Protectograph 
has been on the market only a short 


time, its sales have run into the thou- 


sands. It has been welcomed by banks 
as well as depositors—because its 
legible figures have quickened and 
made more accurate the work of pay- 
ing tellers, entering clerks and transit 
Also it 
possibility of embarrassing disputes 


department. removes the 
with depositors over raised amounts. 
It is being advertised every month in 
The Saturday Evening Post and The 
Literary Digest, and is now accepted 
as a standard banking tool. 


An opportunity for banks 


Many bankers have already told us 
of their appreciation of this little ma- 
chine and have welcomed it as insur- 
ance of better relations between them 
and their depositors. 
also have asked how they could co- 


Many banks 


operate in popularizing the Personal 
Protectograph, believing that the 
benefits to them would make it well 
worth their: while. 


Meeting these requests has resulted 
in the development of a complete 
plan whereby banks may aid in the 
distribution of the Personal Protecto- 
eraph, at the same time serving them- 
selves and their depositors. Hundreds 
of banks have already found this plan 
practical and advantageous. The de- 
The 
Todd Company, Protectograph Di- 
vision. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. 
Sole makers of the Protectograph, 
Checks and Todd 


Greenbac Checks. 


tails are yours for the asking. 


Super-Safety 


THE TODD COMPANY 
Protectograph Division 
1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: We would like to know 
more about the advantages to us of the 
plan by which already several hundred 
banks are introducing the Personal Pro- 
tectograph to their depositors. Please 
send ful) particulars. 
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Rand Visible Name Check File Guides 
For 20 years the accepted standard in 
check filing. 

Kardex Safe Deposit File 
Visible, instantly accessible record of 
box-holders. 

Rand Stop Payment File 
Colored signalled visible record which 
automatically prevents over-payment 

Kardex Central File (New Business) 
Visible Master File Record giving status 
of use of bank’s facilities by each de 
positor. 

Kardex Savings Ledger 
Its visible principle makes instant post 
ing possible. 

Kardex Automobile Finance 
Specialized visible record equipment 
covering this important banking func- 
tion. 

Rand Note Cases 
Devised for instant filing and ready 
reference. A time saver. 

Rand Ticket File and Binder 
Used by 20,000 banks. A proved system 
for filing and protecting deposit slips 
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1. The Rand Desk Systematizer organizes the routine of desk work 
for you and your officers. Ten compartments with interchangeable 
labels classify easily the papers you are holding for action. It sim- 
plifies the fussy details that eat into your time. 
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2. Rand-In-And-Out Indicator for the information and telephone 
desk keeps track of your bank’s executives. Made in standard and 


special sizes. 


3. Rand Telephone Panel. Arranged alphabetically the often 
called numbers. Names, always neat and clean in transparent 
tubes. Also used for names of bank executives transit list, etc 


4. Rand Sorter, indispensable to any bank. Thousands are in 
daily use for sorting checks, correspondence and other material. 
Save time, space and worry. Labels completely protected. Parti- 
tions adjustable. 


Check coupon below for complete infor- 
mation and prices on Rand Time Savers 


RAND COMPANY, DIVISION 


KARDEX-RAND COMPANY 
609 Rand Building North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


CANADIAN PLANT, NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
Member Rice Leaders of the World Association 


TIME SAVERS 
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Harris & Ewing Photo 


Why Did This Man Succeed? 


“His complete knowledge of the facts removed the venture from 
the field of speculation and made it a sound investment.” 


This significant sentence is found in 
a biographical sketch of Andrew Car- 
negie. Throughout his long career 
he made it his rule to act always from 
full possession of the facts. 


Behind his sound judgment was 
thorough investigation. He made him- 
self master not only of the information 
but also of the best method of putting 
it to use. 


Providing Facts and Methods 


Kardex Institute is established to give all 
business men the advantage of professional 
research into the facts and the methods of 
business management. Register for its ser- 
vice. It minimizes the risk of business. 

There are two services provided; the four 


Institute Bulletins issued each month give 
the facts on the business trend and describe 
proved management methods; the Institute 
staff of business experts is available to you 
as a member for consultation on your indi- 
vidual problems. 


KARDEX INSTITUTE 


Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research 


609 Kardex Bldg., 
LONDON :- PARIS : 


10 E. 44th St., 
BERLIN - TORONTO 


New York City 


vy 


aa 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 
1835 - 1919 


Iron Master 
Philanthropist 


Founder of che 
American Stee] 
Industry 


By endowment, Kardex 
Institute is able to offer 
these services for the 
nominal fee of $10.00 
yearly. The coupon is 
placed for your conven- 
ience 
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How to Revise the Reserve 


Act? 


(Continued from page 7) 


or whether we shall insist upon the use 
of one we never intended to adopt and 
only temporarily accepted as a result 
of war and the desire to provide means 
of inflation when needed. 


The Crux of the Issue 


To put the whole matter in brief 
form, the effect of making the shift 
already referred to so that only a part 
of bank reserves should be held by the 
reserve banks would be mere- 
ly that of giving to the mem- 
bers a larger latitude in the 
use of their own funds. The 
reserve percentage remaining 
the same, the action proposed 
would not, as is so often 
intimated, reduce _ reserves. 
Neither is there the slightest 
reason to suppose that it 
would necessarily increase 
what is called “‘inflation.”” In 
fact it might greatly reduce 
inflation. The effect of it 
would be simply to withdraw 
certain amounts of reserve 
money from the uses to which 
they are put at the present 
time in New York and other 
central money markets where 
they are employed by reserve 
banks in buying acceptances, 
treasury certificates and other 
forms of investment, or are 
used as a dead asset in the 
vaults of reserve banks, or at 
best serve as a basis upon 
which to build up a structure 
of discounts consisting of 
certain very narrowly limited 
kinds of eligible paper; and 
to transfer these funds to the out- 
lying banks where they should be 
used as a vault reserve to sustain a 
structure of loans based upon many 
other classes of investment. Alto- 
gether, therefore, the effect of the 
shift may be summed up by saying that 
it would broaden the field of operations 
in which banks could engage, would 
give them a much larger latitude cor- 
respondingly, and would thus grant to 
the country the use of funds that are 
now idle. The question whether it 
would reduce “reserves” depends en- 
tirely upon the maintenance of the 
reserve percentage at its present level, 
and the question whether it would pro- 
duce inflation or not depends entirely 
upon the way in which the funds so 
transferred were used by the individual 
banks. In general it may be said that 
they would not be likely to be more 
inflationary than the reserve banks 
themselves have been. 

Secretary Mellon has thrown an ex- 
ceedingly interesting side light upon 
this whole question in his statement 


made through The Nation’s Business 
with reference to the question of re- 
chartering Federal Reserve banks. 
Mr. Mellon points out that a move- 
ment for rechartering must be begun 
at an early date because of the ap- 
proaching time when the charters of 
the reserve banks expire; and he fur- 
ther notes that there may be expected 
to be a good deal of opposition to a 
recharter, although he does not say 
from what quarters. At about the 


same time other members of the Ad- 
ministration are urging the extension of 
further “privileges” to national banks 
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in order to hold them in the system. 
The point of all this is that Washington 
authorities are beginning to recognize 
the need of some action on their part 
that will insure favorable consideration 
for rechartering of reserve banks, and 
will also keep national banks in the 
system. It is strange in these circum- 
stances that they do not recognize that 
the best thing they can do will be to 
reconstruct the Federal Reserve 
System upon its old lines and without 
the excessive reserve requirements 
which have so long restricted its growth 
as a result of the war and the war legis- 
lation adopted in 1917. Strange also 
that they do not realize the necessity 
of adopting a fairly reasonable attitude 
with respect to branch banking, at the 
same time that they take pains not to 
use the Reserve System as a factor for 
strengthening the competitive power of 
national as against state banks. These 
ideas, however, are apparently un- 
recognized or at all events neglected, 
owing to the pressure from other 


THE BuRROUGHS 
quarters for retaining the great and un- 
necessary reserve now held by the 
reserve banks, for keeping the country 
vote conciliated, by refusing to put the 
national upon the same plane with 
state banks as regards branches, and 
for pleasing a few city bankers by ar- 
ranging to cut the number of reserve 
banks and probably to make a number 
of the present institutions branches of 
theothers. Eversince the opening of the 
Reserve System there has been a con- 
tinuous, determined and _ persistent 
effort to make the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem subject to control from one or two 
points by steadily centralizing 
all banking powers and fune- 
tions and converting it into 
a highly centralized banking 
system with very closely 
chosen boards of directors 
Upon this issue undoubtedly 
there will be great division. 
It is another phase of the 
same general question of re- 
serves which has already been 
described. Those who want 
a single central bank, or two 
or three at most, are naturally 
inclined to keep the funds of 
the country entirely out of 
the hands of their true owners, 
the member banks, and to ac- 
cumulate them solely in the 
vaults of the small number 
of highly centralized reserve 
banks which they want to 
seeestablished. Itisundoubt- 
edly an unwholesome and 
abnormal movement that is 
thus being fostered, and the 
question what will become of 
it is likely to be determined 
in no small measure by the 
practical attitude of bankers 
during the next year or two 
while the whole situation is plastic and 
open to consideration in Congress. 
This illustrates from another angle 
the extraordinary seriousness and im- 
mediateness of the entire problem. 


Criticism of Proposed Amendment 


There has, of course, been a good 
deal of criticism directed against the 
proposal to put the Federal Reserve 
System into something like its original 
condition by repealing the war amend- 
ments to the law. Perhaps the most 
forceful complaint is that what is pro- 
posed by some Congressmen would 
amount to little else than a division of 
existing reserves between the reserve 
banks and the members, thereby weak- 
ening our existing reserve banks 
without more than nominally putting 
back the basis which existed in 1914. 
There is force in this criticism, but it 
should be understood that both the 
present reserve percentages and those 
of the original Reserve Act were neces- 
sarily tentative and experimental. The 
desire of those who drafted the origina! 

(Continued on page 28) 
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RESULTS SECURED BY MARTINE PLAN FAR EXCEEDED OUR EXPECTATION BOTH 


IN QUANTITY AND QUALITY.HAVE FOUND IT BEST MEANS OF SECURING NEW 
SAVINGS BUSINESS WE HAVE TRIED-AVERAGE ABOUT TWO THOUSAND NEW 


ACCOUNTS PER WEEK INITIAL AVERAGE DEPOSIT THIRTY FIVE DOLLARS, 
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FEDERAL NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 
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Over 8,000 New Accounts Per Month 


eee telegram above is direct evidence of what 
the Martine System is doing for banks through- 
out the country. ° This is just one-of many others 
that are on file in our offices. 


The Martine System is an absolutely new plan 
for securing accounts that is superior to anything 
that has ever been devised. The operation of it 
can be taken care of by practically anyone in your 
bank. It has been tested in hundreds of banks 
throughout the country and is just as effective in 
small cities as in the large centers. The element of 
chance is entirely removed. You can utilize this 
plan now and profit as hundreds of others have done 


Less Expensive Than Any Plan 
Ever Before Devised 


It will surprise you how little it will cost you to accomplish 
results similar to those whose experiences we are quoting from 
actual letters and telegrams. 

It will cost you nothing to obtain complete particulars re- 
garding our system and it will be the means of accomplishing 
the thing you have perhaps found so difficult, Fill in the at- 
tached coupon and complete information will be furnished you 
immediately. 


A. R. MARTINE COMPANY, INC. 
2 Wall Street, New York 


Tangible Evidence of What the Martine 
Plan Has Done for Others 


“__Our experience with Martine Plan entirely satis- 
factory. We got 20,000 accounts and $500,000 in 6 
months. Close-outs less than 5%—"’ 


“Martine Plan very successful, more than satisfied. 
We would recommend. 18,000 new accounts opened — 


“Our campaign is about 6 weeks old and during that 
time have opened 7,838 accounts with an average 
initial deposit of $38.00—" 


“The campaign was started on Dec. 9th and up to 
date we have over 17,000 new accounts, (4 months) 
with initial deposit between $6.00 and $7.00. Present 
average balances about $18.00. Our subsequent de- 
posits have been most gratifying —" 


The coupon below will bring complete infor- 
mation regarding the Martine System in- 
cluding the endorsements of leading bankers 


THE A. R. MARTINE COMPANY, INC. 
2 Wall Street, New York 


Please send complete information regarding your plan for 
increasing accounts. 
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| Reserve Act was to make up to the 
| member banks for the loss of the inter- 
eA est on their reserve balances formerly 

The Heart of Ely ff carried by city correspondents by re- 
Financial Chicago SION ducing the total amount of reserve 
WSS required of them. This it was possible 

to do because of the far greater credit 
strength provided by a dollar of reserve 
in reserve banks, as compared with a 
dollar of reserve split between a mem- 
ber and its city correspondent. When 
the time came for transferring the entire 
reserve to reserve banks as a war meas- 
ure, a purely arbitrary reduction was 
made in the total amount of reserve, in 
order to avoid the criticism which would 
otherwise have followed from this mass- 
ing of the entire reserve in the reserve 
banks. Experience has not been at all 
enlightening thus far, owing to present 
abnormality of specie conditions, with 
reference to the amount of reserve 
actually needed in reserve banks or in 
the banking system as a whole. The 
question is one that should be carefully 
investigated with a view to finding out 
what the desirable percentage is and 
how much of it should be carried in 
reserve banks. The one thing which 
stands out as having no support in past 

CFIVE thousand banks in the if pone one panne ae is 
: . that of keeping the entire banking re- 
United States find the services serve of the country in the central 
of the Continental and Com- bank. Not only is there no warrant 


mercial National Bank complete for such plan, but the experience of the 


d d : world at large is against it. The 
and speedy. In size, strength whole question really comes down to 


and facilities, this institution whether a banking reserve, over and 
is unrivalled in the West above the minimum amount necessary 
: to provide for safety, can or cannot be 
entrusted to the banks that are re- 


quired to hold them. All of our experi- 

The CONTINENTAL and ence such as it is (and unsatisfactory 
as it is) under the Reserve System 

COMMERCI AL points clearly to the thought that the 
present volume of specie reserve car- 

B A N K S ried by reserve banks is unnecessarily 

: large. Ifit beso, the argument in favor 


CHICAGO of dispensing with it is irresistible. 


Total Resources Invested Capital | How far banks should be required to 
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ron? 
IF IT ISN'T MAKING GOOD, WRITE Question: 


Over $600,000,000 Over $60,000,000 hold reserves in their vaults (outside of 
because of the peculiar structure of our 
which should be analytically considered 
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THE BANKING FIELD Special Trial Offer 


Write for Rate Card 


of ten banks of which nine are branches 
ai: eA ee ee rs -,. | Of the tenth. Here there is a centrali- 

HonLaNnp Apy ae Co., Inc. zation of banking with the economy of 
| 244 Fifth Avenue, New York reserves which results from all such 
centralization. If a central bank be 
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HIS modern window equipment 
reflects dire& rays of sunlight to the ceiling 


where they are again reflected and diffused. 
Thus, sunlight is changed to subdued, restful daylight. 


_.. Ventilation, too, is controlled. Draft is avoided 


because air currents are diverted upward. 


. . . Because of this superior and unequaled service, 
because of the pleasant environment created, because 
of the beauty of uniform appearance, and because of 
greater economy, leading banks everywhere now use 
Western Venetian Blinds. 


suntsp tat; armen, caimm .  WesternVenetian Blinds 


Equipped with Western Venetian Blinds, MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~LESS GLARE 
WESTERN VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 
Mail Coupon for Free Catalog. New vot Sick Ratna Seer eine‘ 
Sy rere ee ee em ee ee eo + 

WESTERN VENETIAN BLIND CO. | 

2700 Long Beach Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. ; eames - 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free illustrated catalog | Address : . 
showing installations of Western Venetian Blinds. We City State 5 
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added so that there exists one centra| 
or reserve bank surrounded by ten 
members, each with nine branches, a 
third type of reserve organization is de- 
veloped in which probably the smallest 
actual need of required reserve is felt. 
Each of the ten banks with its nine 
branches is able to perform many of the 
functions of a central bank for its 
branches, shifting resources from one to 
another as needed, while the centra) 
bank itself is able to shift resources 
between the ten systems. There is 
nothing sacrosanct about any par. 
ticular “reserve percentage.” What is 
wanted is to ensure safety and liquidity 
Experience and comparison of practice 
is needed in order to determine whai 
this percentage should be as a mini- 
mum. Many foreign central banks 
make no such requirements but leave 
it to the central bank to determine the 
amount of reserve needed for liquid 
condition. Such a plan would not be 
successful in a country with independ- 
ent banks like ours. Some minimum 
of required reserve is undoubtedly in- 
dispensable. On the whole the present 
tendency in American banking is to 
ward a modified branch type of organ- 
ization. The growth of branches within 
the cities where parent banks are located 
has been notable. In its report of last 
December the Federal Reserve Board 
found that we already have in this 
country 2,000 branches of which many 
are within the same city as their par- 
ents but many also scattered throughout 
a large territory. This tendency will 


Loose Leaf Binder 


or Near-Loose? 


Unless sheets can be removed or inserted quickly and easily a 
binder is not really a loose leaf device but a makeshift. 


In the Proudfit a single quarter turn of a key releases the mecha- 
nism so that any sheet is accessible throughout the book. 


This is only one of the many time-saving features of Proudfit 
Loose Leaf Devices. 


The open book shows the difference in accessibility between any 
old style binder and a Proudfit. 


We manufacture loose leaf devices of all kinds. 
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PROUDFIT LOOSE LEAF CO. 
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Solve the problem of securing new Savings 
Accounts at a minimum cost. 

Being novel and attractive the psychological 
reaction to these cards is to slip in a coin and 
“see how they work,.’’ Once started the card is 
soon filled and returned for deposit. 

Made in capacities of one, two and three 
dollars. Many standard and special designs to 
choose from. 


Send for Samples and Prices. 
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HOLLAND 
Advertising Company, Inc. 
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Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record of 
every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 
The Kastens Time 
Stamp prints each 
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date automatically. 
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continue. State legislatures are carry- 
ing it steadily forward by their enact- 
ments. The function of the Reserve 
System should be to adapt itself to 
natural changes within the banking 
system, and to modify its reserve re- 
quirements to suit the progressivel\ 
altered needs which vary as time goes 
on and as the degree of banking cen- 
tralization changes. All this appears 
obvious when considered in the light of 
foreign experience and should be ac- 
cepted here as axiomatic. Whatever is 
done about branch banking — whatever 
is not done on the subject —involves 
changes in reserve requirements and 
administration. These facts in the case 
are being more and more fully recognized 
and admitted as time goes on. They 
account for the attention that has been 
given to the two McFadden Bills al- 
ready described. 


Bank Realtors in Tuscon 


BS TUSCON, ARIZONA, the banks 

do a real estate business, handling 
subdivisions and the sale of buildings 
on commission. Distinct departments 
are maintained with a separate force of 
salesmen. It is estimated that about 
60 per cent of the real estate sales of 
the city are consummated through the 
bank agencies. 
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Owned by the People 


The American people own the elec- 
trical industry. In number of stock- 
holders, in distribution of securities, 
in democratic ownership, the elec- 
trical industry ranks with the highest 
in the world. 


For illustration, during 1923 
there were 185 utility companies 
that enrolled approximately 300,000 
of their customers as stockholders. 
Customer shareholders furnished 


one-third of the money called for 


by the construction programs of the 
electric service companies 1n 1923. 
Electrical World estimates the total 
numbers of customer shareholders 
enrolled by the utilities during the 
past ten years at about one million. 


Widely distributed ownership 1s 
a favorable economic factor. It helps 
build business; it is an assurance of 
capital; it makes for financial sta- 
bility; it is a protection against 
public misunderstanding. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghouse 


The Westinghouse organization began in 1886 with z00 


employees. 


Today it has 50,000. 


Electrical apparatus made and installed by Westinghouse 


is to be found in every civilized country on the globe, while 


Westinghouse-equipped ships daily traverse the seven seas. 
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ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 
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The L. bk. Brows Peper Company 
Adens 
Vaossobumette 


Gentlemen: - 


We believe you will be interested te 
know thet we have been asing Browm's Li 
v 


It has @ eplenéid writing and erasing 
surface, and the necessary otrength and dure- 
bility to withstand the constant handling to 
which the records are subjected. 


Youre very truly, 


WILLIAM L. CILBERT CLOCK COMPANT 


Selee Manager 


TAbtkine-l> 


For your loose-leaf records 


seasetieticeesereitae . RENE EOE TERED KO) 
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more economical /” 


0/ of the reasons why 
80 yf business interests and 
government officials 

insist on Brown’s Linen Ledger 
paper for their important, per- 
manent record books are clearly 
expressed in The Gilbert Clock 


Company’s letter: 


{ “Splendid writing and erasing 
” surface.” 


g **Necessary strength and dura- 
” bility.’’ 


4 “Greater resistance to handling 
~ and time.”’ 


and 
g “It is more economical. ..than 
any other paper.” 


It isn’t safe to entrust important, 
much-handled records to cheap, 
non-permanent paper. Brown’s 
costs more than most papers, but 
it is the most economical. For 76 
years it has been the standard of 
discriminating buyers every- 
where. 

Brown’s Linen Ledger—as well as linen 


and bond papers bearingthe L.L. Brown 
watermark —can be obtained from those 


BURROUGHS 


The Zone Idea in Mer- 
chandising 

(Continued from page 18) 
by our understanding of the operation 
of our various departments; by our ap- 
preciation of the value of co-operation 
between these departments, and by a 
personal acquaintance with the folks 
throughout our organization. 

“Main office departments in their 
dealings with the branches have some 
real problems —and ones that are some- 
times not appreciated by the branch 
people, because a large proportion of 
them have never had an opportunity to 
acquaint themselves with the main 
office, and do not realize the volume of 
business it handles. 


THE 


“DURING the past month arrange- 
ments were made to give all branch 


| people an opportunity to visit a number 


of main office departments. Nine de- 
partments were selected, most of which 
have daily contact with the branches 
and the balance because they were little 


known to branch people. 


“The branches were divided into 
seven groups. The first group of em- 
ployees from the west side was brought 
to the main office on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 3. It was then divided into four 
sections, two of which started from the 
basement and worked upwards and the 
other two started from the sixth floor 
and worked down. 

“The following departments were 
visited: Fur and Silver Storage, New 


who regularly supply your record books 
and stationery. Write for samples. 


L.L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


Greylock Linen Ledger 
—with Brown’s Flexible 
Hinge — will do what 


.| Accounts, Trust Corporation, Estates, 
| Combination File, Proof and Transit, 


Ma ns | Audit, Branch Reconcilement, and 

iti es rah ead Adams Since 1849 Mass. Branch Management. 
card. systems. | ‘‘Each group was placed in charge of 
i | an experienced guide and from ten to 
juss § | fifteen minutes were spent in each de- 
partment. Talks were made by an 
bie | officer or department manager and at 
| the close of the talk those in the group 


Geo prance — were given a chance to ask questions. 
pe neonate vo r 
~ Brown's Selon Peetoe Heat poiak = A halt was made at 5:30 for dinner 
INEN LepGerR Linen Lepcer- Linen LEDGER 7 INE Cream, blue; wove, | ° : 
Whe, bf, bu White, buff, blue White, buf, blue pyeith Brown's Flexible | wrhie, buff blue, pink laid in the cafeteria. 


“At the completion of the tour, 
members of the four groups assembled 
in the board room for an inspirational 
| talk by Vice-president Charles B. 
Gleason, executive supervising the New 
| Business Department. Mr. Gleason 
gave some very interesting facts re- 
garding the founding and history of the 
bank, stressed the aims and _ ideals 
which had their inception in the early 
days of the organization, showed that 
great opportunities still exist, and made 
all of his listeners proud of their associ- 
ation with the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. 

“As this is being written, four of the 
groups have completed their tours, and 
without exception, members of each 
group have voiced their appreciation of - 
this opportunity. Much direct good 
has already come from these visits. 


Apvance Bond Greyiocx Bonp 
White, buff, blue, pink White TyYPewRrite 


Brown’s Linen ADVANCE AND Greviock Brown’s MANUSCRIPT 
R Parpers TYPEWRITER PAPERS” Covers 
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The Banker —o 


His Influence and Buying Power 


Beessanecissen nee senceitere 


Whatever your business—you need the banker. Whatever you sell—your 
business is fortunate if you have on your side the banker’s influence — his 
leadership, his approval, his example. 


And remember that the banker himself, in his own right, is a huge market — 
a quality market for those things that a man buys for himself and a quality 
market for those things that the banker buys for the bank. 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE will carry your selling talk into 
every bank in the United States and Canada 


Write for a rate card. 


The Burroughs Publications 


Burroughs and Second, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


MELEARING HouSeE 


Main oflice people seeking information 
from the branches are now called by 
name, and because of personal ac- 
quaintance created, service between 
the offices is much improved. 

“They are but the beginning of a 
greater appreciation of the mutual 
problems of the branches and the main 

office. The better understanding we 
have of each other and our jobs, the 

_ better we can work out these problems. 
This in turn will mean better and in- 
creased service to Cleveland Trust cus- 
tomers and greater opportunities for all 
of us.” 


WO prizes of $25 each were offered 
by the New Business Department for 
the two best articles written by branch 
employees regarding these tours. 
Branch tellers were placed in one group 
and all other branch employees, ex- 
cepting managers and assistants, were 
placed in a second group. The articles 
were limited to two thousand words 
and the members of each group had 
thirty days from the date of their tour 
in which to prepare and forward them 
to the New Business Department. 
Questions asked by one of the tellers 
during one tour and his subsequent 
winning paper gave so clear a concep- 
tion of the scope of Cleveland Trust 
service that the winner was interviewed 
'by Mr. Gleason, who is also in charge 
of the bank’s bond sales. As a result 
of that interview the prize winner was 
‘transferred to the bond sales staff and 
is making good. 

In this banking day and age when 
the importance of proper personnel co- 
ordination and customer-contact are 
being emphasized more and more as 
definite merchandising efforts, the zone 
system is looked upon by the Cleveland 
' Trust Company as a vital factor in its 
progress. 

Properly-informed, enthusiastic and 
loyal employees and well-served pa- 
trons enhance the value of a bank’s 
advertising and make it possible not 
‘only to get new business, but what is 
‘equally important, to get “repeat 

orders” from present customers. 

That is something the Cleveland 
Trust Company now believes it is doing 
successfully. 


A Safe-Keeping Expedient 


pPHE H. C. McLachlin & Company 
State Bank of Petersburg, Mich- 
_igan, issues certificates of deposit for 
Liberty bonds, specifying the issue 
and denomination, but not the serial 
number. These totals are carried into 
the general books. The bank is thus 
, able to keep the Liberty bonds in the 
| safer vaults of its city correspondents. 
The city correspondent issues one 
| feceipt for the total and clips the 
' coupons. 


What One Collins Client 
Thinks of Collins Service 


The Collins Service, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


Perhaps you will be interested in knowing that we 
think very highly of the character of service being 
rendered by your staff to client banks. 


Our opinion is based on relations extending over a 
period of something more than three years, during which 
our every call received prompt, expert and vigorous 
attention. Nor did we have to call on you in many cases 
because we received publicity suggestions from you of a 
very effective type. These helps were coming frequently 
as you studied our needs and directed our publicity 
efforts. 


We have always called on you freely whenever we 
have had some particular plan of publicity to be 
developed, and we have found your assistance very 
valuable. 


It is with pleasure that we commend your service 
to any bank needing the aid of experts in directing its 
advertising and publicity of other types. It isa pleasure 
to have such an organization as yours is to call on. 


With best wishes for your continued success, I am 
Yours very truly, 


(Name on request) 


OLLINS SERVICE appeals particu- 
larly to the busy banker who wants 

to place his business-development work 
in the hands of an organization that is 
a self-starter, that doesn’t need push- 
ing and prodding to make it function. 


Collins is the largest organization of its 
kind in the United States and its 
experience of many years with banks 
in every State in the Union makes its 
service of the greatest value to banks 
that wish to increase their profits. 


Write for the very interesting Portfolio 
“A Message from The Collins Service” 


THE COLLINS SERVICE 


232 Columbia Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 
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By being distributed through the best and most 
substantial all-metal non-breakable Vending 


Machine. 


Through the use of this “Bankers Dime Bank” 
and Distributing Machine, which is loaned 
free of charge 


“The Public Pays the Freight.” 
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You secure new accounts at practically no cost. 
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Every bank that wants to increase its Savings 
Depositors should be interested in a method 
of distribution with guaranteed returns. 
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CLEARING House 


at 
Sugar-Coated Advertising 
{ (Continued from page 22) 


and daily in some of the larger 
cities. In my opinion “By the Way” 
is valuable as a newspaper advertising 
feature principally because it accom- 
plishes the most difficult task bank 
advertising has to accomplish, that of 
getting itself read. 

There follow typical paragraphs 
taken from the column: 

“By the Way’ is going to appear in 
‘these columns twice a week. Just 
what this interesting feature is going to 
be we'll not say. We would like to 
have you read ‘By the Way’ regularly 
however, and be the judge.” 


“Charles M. Schwab, America’s 
great industrial leader, stepped off the 
Aquitania onto a New York dock a few 
days ago. He was returning from 
‘Europe. A group of newspaper report- 
‘ers asked Sehwab to say something 
for publication and he made this state- 
‘ment: ‘I have never made money in 
the speculative business. I have 
always lost. I have only been able to 
‘make money by taking up a business 
and developing it. There is no money 
to be made in anything except a busi- 
‘mess you can develop and into which 
you can put your heart and soul.’ 

““Schwab evidently agrees with Mark 
Twain who said, ‘April is a bad month 
in which to speculate. Other months 
in which it is unwise to speculate are 
January, December, February, No- 
‘vember, March, October, May, Sep- 
‘tember, June, August and July.’ ” 


_ “We just read a report which stated 
‘that estimates of farmers’ 1924-1925 
‘cash income will permit farmers to 
‘spend an extra million dollars each day 
‘this year. That’s a pretty difficult 
‘statement for some of our Wood 
‘County farmers to believe. Such a 
statement is made possible, however, 
‘by bumper wheat crops in Kansas and 
‘Nebraska and by much better condi- 
‘tions prevailing in the Dakotas and 
‘other western states. Wisconsin is 
‘probably the most uniformly pros- 
\perous state in the union, thanks to 
our foster mother, the dairy cow.” 


“For the past four months men who 
‘ought to know have been assuring us 
_that business is getting better. Proba- 
bly many retailers have been wonder- 
jing why, if business is getting better, 
the retailer isn’t seeing much of an in- 
crease in sales volume. The answer is 
this: It takes from three to six months 
‘for retail business to notice the effect of 
the general improvement in conditions. 
_ At this rate, retailers have from two to 

four months more before they can 
appreciate any change that may be 
occurring. After all, however, con- 
‘ditions in general are secondary to 
local conditions in importance.” 
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THE LIMA TRUST COMPANY BUILDING, LIMA, OH1O 


E OFFER to bankers a unique archi- 

tectural service—reinforced by 32 
years experience and backed by the knowl- 
edge and skill of men thoroughly familiar 
with every phase of modern banking methods. 
Each of our bank buildings is designed to fit 
the resources and needs of the client, and 
each operation invariably reflects in in- 
creased deposits and dividends the results 
of extensive research and well directed study. 


May we send you a copy of 
Awe our portfolio, the “Work of 
Weary and Alford Company” 
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WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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ERTIFICATE OR 
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SHARES OR | 
Bonps 


Acct. No. 


DATE OLD BALANCE DEPOSITS NEW BALANCE 


SIGNATURE 


AODRESS 


As as EUS sick a 


SAVINGS . NO. 


NAME 
LEDGER ADDRESS 


SIGNATURES FOR IDENTIFICATION OF PERSONS HAVING RIGHT TO ACCESS TO SAFE NO 


aie ; 


PRINCIPAL 
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MCOEE SYSTEMS, ATWENS. CMO. 6ORM-40-657 


OLD BALANCE DATE CHECKS DATE DEPOSITS 
a ss Ss S 


AMOUNT BROUGHT FORWARD 


Name 


Address 


BATE NEW BALANCE 


IN ACCOUNT WITH 


THE FOLLOWING COLLATERAL IS HELD AS SECURITY FOR 


DESCRIPTION OF COLLATERAL 


BPBARING HOUSE Thirty-seven 


Every Card Record 


Oo THE BANK using card records standards established through years 
and card filing systems McBee can of practical experience with filing 
be of inestimable value. Not only systems. 
do we supply all forms and files for 
such records, but we are prepared 
to co-operate with you in analyzing 
| your needs in order to apply the 
~ system best adapted to your special = Jy addition to card files and filing 


Ruling, printing, alignment, cutting 
and paper stock are of the highest 
quality and workmanship. 


) requirements. systems McBee will supply you with 
You will note at the left and below loose-leaf forms, systems, steel filing 
a few sample forms for bank use. cabinets of all types, safes, desks 
These forms are printed on the and shelving. Check the subject you 
weight, texture and color of paper are interested in on the list below 

best adapted to the functions to and mail to us, that we may serve 

be performed in accordance with you in the. best manner possible. 


THE McBEE BINDER COMPANY 
ATHENS, OHIO 


Offices in Principal Cities 


FACTORIES: ATHENS, O. ST. LOUIS, MO. SUSSEX, N. J. 


CHECK THE SUBJECTS THAT INTEREST YOU AND MAIL THE LIST 


TO THE [( SAVINGS LEDGER CARDS (] LEDGER TRAYS 

| [] DEPOSITOR’S LEDGER CARDS [] STEEL FILING CABINETS 
 McBEE BINDER [] DEPOSITOR’S STATEMENTS [] STEEL DESKS 

| COMPANY [| BOND REGISTER [] CHECK FILES 

} [ LIABILITY LEDGER [] NOTE CASE 

| ATHENS, O. [] SIGNATURE CARDS [] LOOSE LEAF LEDGERS 


Address 


Name 


| 


JOINT ACCOUNT 


POWER OF ATTORNEY 


b either of the signatures below In the payment of funds or the 
less. Either one or both orthe survivor to sign checks. The 
icient for withdrawal of all, or any part of the funds standing 
t 


is hereby authorized to recognize the signature below in the 
transaction of any other business on the above account, 


AUTHORIZED SIGNATURES OF 


Attorney 
Sign here sas> 


Home Address 5 
SIGNATURE ,... 
HERE >" 


Business Address 


ompany Athens Ohio. 
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Only long fibres of hemp are used 
for making the best grade and the 
strongest ropes. 


Hemp rope is used exclusively in 
the manufacture of Bushnell’s 
“Paperoid.” Many other papers 
are referred to as “‘Rope’’ papers, 
but are made of jute fibres or the 
cheapest and least-wearing wood 


fibres. 


Verte 


VERTICAL-EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are made of “Paperoid” —Long 
Hemp Rope Fibres. They will 
outwear many of the ordinary flat 
folders. They not only wear well, 
but are also a big improvement 
in filing and handling papers. 
“Vertex” Pockets expand as the 
papers increase. Index tabs ate 
always in full view. Filing and 
finding made easy and accurate. 


Prove this im your own files. 
Use the coupon below for a trial 
sample Vertex Pocket. No charge 
or obligation on your Part. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. C 


Durable Filing Containers 
933 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send for examination and trial a free sample of 
BUSHNELL’S ‘‘VerRTEX’’ Paperoid File Pocket, as described 
in July BURROUGHS CLEARING House, 


Name of Firm 


Address 


Name of Person Inquiring 


Letter size or Legal size desired 7 


If special size is required, send sample of sheet to be 
filed, and give width and height of drawer 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C. 
933 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


N THE old days, men of iron ruled 
the world. Now it’s iron men. 


I know a stenog who says her boss 
thinks a permanent wave is a sign of 
water on the brain. 


Yes, I’m still thinking in terms of 
new business. 

I state it as a matter of pride that 
there is not a single bank that has put 
into practice all of the business-getting 
suggestions which I have revealed in 
this column, that has not found them 
successful. 

Now here is-an idea for merchandis- 
ing safe deposit boxes, and all it will 
cost will be the expense of a two- 
column, four-inch ad in the daily 
paper, plus the setback of one quart 
of genuine old Scotch. 

Set aside a block of one hundred un- 
rented safe deposit boxes. Secrete the 
quart within one of them —nobody 
knows which one. 

Then publish that fact in your news- 
paper ad — 

Gentlemen, the line will form on the 
right. I guarantee it. 


All some men learn from an Ex- 
tension Course is how to stretch their 
credit. 


Youthful bankers —attention! 

Do you want to make a success in 
the world? 

Here is a bomb-proof, guaranteed-or- 
your-money-back formula. 

I know it’s good, because all suc- 
cessful American business men used it 
in their youth. 

This is IT: 

Land somewhere with only five 
cents in your pocket. 

It doesn’t make any difference where 
—just most anywhere. San Francisco 
or Mexico or Hoboken or the freight 
yards. The place is immaterial. But 
you mustn’t have over five cents. And 
if you want to be sure the formula will 
work, you must spend that five cents 
at once for a bun or smoking tobacco 
or two papers and a stick of gum. 

If you don’t believe what I’m telling 
you, read the magazines. I challenge 
you to find a history of any successful 
man as published in any modern 
magazine, in which it is not somewhere 
related that at some place and time 
in the youth of the hero, he landed 
with only five cents in his pocket. 

That’s the trouble with most of us — 
we can’t get down to that last five 
cents. We will go around with thirty- 
seven cents or a dollar and a half or 
some equally outrageous sum, thereby 
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cutting off forever our chances fo, 
fame and success. 


Customer —I’d like to see the cus. 
todian, please. 

Guard — Yes, Madam. 
partment, third floor. 


Trust De. 


Excited suburbanite, at the tail-end 
of a crap game—“‘I’ll shoot you my 
equity in my washing machine against 
your equity in your radio!” 


President to Cashier—Did you get 
the window box on the front of the 
building fixed up all right? 

Cashier — Yes —eventually. I got the 
geranium for the north end of the box 
from Smith Brothers, the geranium for 
the south end from Grime’s Flower 
Shoppe, and I let Harper put in the 
petunia plant in the middle. Now 
everybody’s happy. 


As the man said about his home 
brew, after the “gang” had been out 
to the house, “It isn’t what you make, 
it’s what you save, that counts.” 


First bookkeepress—What makes 
your sweetie look so sad, Mabel? 

Second bookkeepress—I promised 
him a kiss a day, and he’s overdrawn. 


It is true that bears do sometimes. 
run to cover, but according to winter 
securities charts the general investing 
public apparently believes they ac- 
tually do hibernate. 


Our idea of a Wise Young Banker is 
the lad who thought they cut the stubs 
off the monthly statements because 
otherwise they would be too big to go 
into the envelopes. 


If you want to make good golf 
scores, don’t take up any of these 
memory courses. 


In the last issue of this column we 
said “‘A certain midwestern bank ad- 
vertises what is called its $1,000 Club, 
whereby the customer buys $1,000 for | 
$925.45 by paying in $4.45 per week for 
forty-eight weeks.” 

Yes, I went and got things wrong. 

It wasn’t $925.45 —it was $925.60! 

For 15 cents should we make a cor- 
rection? No! 

But it was worse than that. It 
wasn’t forty-eight weeks —it was forty- 
eight months! 

All my mistake, too. Of course the 
bank didn’t advertise it that way — 
I misquoted it. 

For which I beg everybody’s pardon. 


| 


: 


SLEARING HoOuSE 


Of course anybody with any intelli- 
rence wouldn’t have made a mistake 
ike that. 

Intelligent people know that $4.45 
aultiplied by 48 wouldn’t come out at 
1,000, even plus interest. 

I envy intelligent people. I don’t 
now what authors would do without 
atelligent people to check up on them. 
Chere is indeed a rare acuteness of in- 
ellect in that type of mind which notes 
hat on page 3 of a certain story the 
uthor says the violets are blooming, 
yhereas on page 7 he speaks of the 
utumn frost on the ground. There is, 
oo, that man who in the art museum 
,otes that in the famous painting the 
un is rising in the south. And here, 
ikewise, I bow, I humble myself, I lie 
wrostrate before those champions of 
act, those banner-bearers of things as 
hey really are, who so courteously 
save informed me that I have made a 
nisquotation of a sort which should 
save been perfectly obvious to me when 
made it. 

_ Guilty. I am awfully sorry. 


New Canadian slogan —‘°’ale, ‘ale, 
he gang’s all ’ere.” 


varewell, 

uittle Nickel! 

slip you 

3reathlessly 

into the fateful orifice 

Df this mystic mechanism of thrift. 

Work for me, slave for me, oh Nickel! 

Thou five times forceful multiple of the 
integral cent, 

Double thyself 

In sixteen years and no matter how 
many months! 

Grow! Multiply! Bring forth thyself 

4 thousand, nay, a million times! 

Farewell, little Nickel — 

You were battered and nicked and 
counterfeit, 

[The street car conductor wouldn’t 
take you — 

Maybe the bank teller 

Won’t notice you. 


Every once in a while we run across 
the sort of reformer who wants to keep 
fresh cut flowers in all the sponge cups. 


Monkey Business 


(THE following letter was received 
recently by one of the State Street 
banks: 

Will you please not cash a check 
which I made out to a local pet store (I 
forget the name). It is to pay for a 
monkey. I have got it home and dis- 
like it horribly. I must get them to 
take it back, and think it will be easier 
ifthey cannot get the money. I would 
appreciate it very much if you will do 
me this favor, as I simply cannot en- 
dure the little beast. 

. —Old Colony News-Letter. 
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Like the Magic Carpet, 
A:B-A (American BANK- 
ERS Association) Travel- 
ers’ Cheques take you 
wherever you want to go. 


650,000 Travelers 
Last Year Carried 
$136,500,000 In 


AB-A 282, Cheques 


“TRAVEL MONEY” 


making them the most widely used 
travelers’ cheques. 


The growing preference among travelers for 
A-B-A (American BANKERS Association) 
Travelers’ Cheques is a fact which should 
more and more react to the benefit of every 
banking institution selling them. 


They have never been successfully counter- 
feited. Well made,—crisp, clean and hand- 
some as new bank-notes. Good for U. S. 
customs. Self-identifying. Accepted every- 
where at home and abroad. Provided in neat 
wallets in denominations of $10, $20, $50 
and $100. The OFFICIAL travelers’ cheques 


of the American Bankers Association. 


Write us for literature 
and further information. 


The Agent for the payment of all American Bankers Association 
Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS [RUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 
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Use these 
tested plans 


to increase your 
bank’s deposits 


EADING banks have found cer- 
tain highly successful plans for 
increasing business. Recently these 
tested plans have been gathered to- 
gether and are now available to your 
bank without one penny’s cost. 


Because we serve over one-third of 
the banks in Amer- 
ica, we have come GUPERSAFET, 
to act as a clearing ¥ 
house for new ways 
of increasing de- 
posits. Today we SANK CHECY 
are making it an 


important part of our service. 


It was to help build business that 
we first offered banks the plan of pro- 
viding their customers with checks 
protected against fraud—Super-Safety 
Bank Checks. 


Now to bring banks new business, 
a nation-wide program reaching 20,- 
000,000 people is appearing in leading 
national magazines. It is showing in 
a powerful way how banks help men 
and women become independent. How 
a checking account makes money go 
farther. Why a service charge is jus- 
tified. How one’s bank is his strongest 
business connection. 


Then, so that you may take full 
advantage of this national campaign 
in your own community, advertise- 
ments have been prepared for you to 
use in your local newspapers. This 
advertising is the work of one of the 
largest advertising organizations in 
America, whose services would not 
be available to you in any other way. 


These local advertisements have 
already been tested and proved suc- 
cessful. Now you may use them with- 
out charge to increase your business. 
With them will come tested business 
building plans which you can also 
adapt to your own locality. 


Can you afford not to investigate a 
free cooperative service so remark- 
able? Write now for detailed infor- 
mation. 


Super-Safety Bank Checks protect depositors 
against check fraud. They are made of the 
safest check paper supplied by any bank. 
BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Division 
THE TODD COMPANY 
5948 So. State Street, Chicago 
Business-Building Merchandise for Banks 


NEW YORK DENVER 
ROCHESTER CHICAGO DALLAS 
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Keep the ‘‘Heat’’ Going for the Yegg | 


(Continued from page 13) . 


the police departments take pains to 
let it be known among the bandit 
brotherhood that known crooks will be 
tolerated only so long as they do not 
operate. This is a new and quite 
popular phase of modern police control 
of crime. 

Following the clean-ups in the north- 
western states there was a noticeable 
increase in bank attacks in some ad- 
joining states, but it is highly probable 
that if these states had adopted 
measures similar to those used in the 
northern tier the increase would not 
have occurred. There is no copyright 
on the militant system tried with such 
great success in the Northwest; any 
bank or group of banks is at liberty to 
copy the plan. 

It would not be wise to detail the 
plan, but this much can be said: the 
work of investigation was placed in the 
hands of a trained crew of investigators 
headed by a chief who was the clearing 
house for all yegg information; police 
officials were not invited, but advised 
to co-operate; lists of all known yeggs 
in the territory under investigation, 
and their photographs and criminal 
histories, were collected and placed in 
the hands of the authorities. 

The clearing house idea produced 
splendid results. It was easy to 
‘“‘make’’.the known criminals —to bor- 
row an expression of the “‘yegg” world. 
When a criminal is identified he is said 
to be “‘made”’ and this is an important 
preliminary in an undertaking of this 
kind. It is surprising how important 
the language of the underworld, unfor- 
tunately toolittle known in banking and 
police circles, is to 
such an investigation. 
The bank investiga- 
tor, police official or 


country constable who has not a 
smattering of the jargon of the yegg 
is seriously handicapped in dealing 
with him and not at all prepared to 
combat the fake alibis and lies which 
the yegg perpetrates when he knows he 
is dealing with an inexperienced police 
official. Yegg language is the one tie 
that binds the undérworld into a 
fraternity and singles them out among 
honest citizens. A yegg expression 
dropped here and there by a crook, un- 
consciously, is often the index to his 
real identity when he is posing as some- 
thing he is not. A yegg may change his | 
clothes, dye his hair, grow a beard and 
resort to every device to hide his real 
identity and occupation, but he habitu- 
ally drops into yegg slang and it gives 
him away. 


POSTMASTER in a small town was 
asked by a well-dressed stranger for 
directions to the “stir.” ‘What do you 
mean —stir?” inquired the postmaster. 
“Jail” explained the stranger. Acci- 
dentally the postmaster repeated the 
incident to a postoffice inspector who 
knew yegg terms —with the result that | 
the stranger was watched and when his 
lodgings were searched, a complete 
burglary outfit was found and a plan to 
rob the local bank and postoffice frus- 
trated. Hundreds of otherincidents like | 
this have occurred. A note couched in 
yegg terms was picked up in the | 
rendezvous of crooks and its translation 
by a detective who knew the language 
resulted in uncovering a cache of stolen 
bonds and jewelry valued at $80,000. 
There is a banker in a mid-western 
city who has a penchant for yegg slang 
and has built up quite an extensive 
vocabulary which has been of material 
assistance to him and to the local 
authorities in ‘“‘making’’ 
the floating yeggs that 
drop off at his town on 
their way to and 
from the coasts. 
This banker is a 
crack at singling 
out the undesir- 
ables. Hecan 
pick out a 
yegg in two 
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‘minutes of conversation. He knows 
hundreds of them and they have 
a decided respect for his community. 
Strangely, yegg vernacular was in- 
vented as a shield for the criminal; 
as a matter of fact it most often 
leads to his undoing. It marks him for 
what he really is. Obviously it is a 
handicap in banking not to know 
banking terms; you are similarly handi- 
capped in dealing with the yegg if you 
do not know the meaning of his idiom. 

Quite as important as anything else 
in dealing with the organized yegg is 
knowledge of the reason why he has 
picked out your bank and your com- 
munity for attack. The yegg has his 
ear close to the ground. He knows the 
fertile places where his craft will flourish 
as well as the farmer knows where the 
best crops will grow. He knows also 
when it is best to strike and he knows 
when to move. If your community is 
poorly policed, your banking practice 
careless, your prosecuting attorney lax 
or ignorant, you can expect attacks 
from the organized crook. 


a 


. THE yegg knows too when the laws 
are being changed either in favor or 
against him. Hundreds of crooked 
lawyers, who, unfortunately, have a 
hidden but nevertheless commanding 
voice in drafting laws aimed at the 
yegg, are always busy in their clients’ 
interests. This type of lawyer is, as a 
rule, a political power. His reason for 
being for or against this or that law 
“may be obscure to the legislator but 
well known to the crook. Since his 
practice is mainly from professional 
yeggs and his reward large, he might be 
‘considered on a yearly retainer to serve 
their interests. Too many of them are 
doing so. The yegg calls his lawyer a 
“mouthpiece.” It is appropriate. 
Statistics on the trend of crime show 
that yeggs operate most often in states 
_ where there is no capital punishment. 
Their business often ends in murder. 
Many of them, knowing that the 
_ worst they can get is life imprisonment, 
- often wantonly kill, knowing that in 
doing so they have a better chance to 
get away and leave fewer witnesses to 
_ face in court. 
I know a notorious bank stick-up 
man who escaped from a Canadian 
prison and was captured in the United 
States, in a state without capital pun- 
ishment. He was caught unawares. 
He knew that if he were returned 
to Canada he would be flogged. He 
fought hard against extradition, and 
_when he lost out, made this startling 
statement to the authorities: 

“Tt’s a good thing you fellows caught 
me off my guard. I had planned to kill 
anybody that tried to take me, know- 

ing that the worst I could get in this state 
__ would be life and life is much better 
| than a flogging, for thirty lashes make 
| a man useless in my game.” 
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— You may think ail pencils are alike—but a 
“write 100 words with SEMI-HEX and any ~ 
other pencil. You'll get the difference in- 
stantly. — - — i 
- §EMI-HEX is incomparable — smooth, — 
long lasting lead, a round corner pencil — 
that’s comfortable to. use—and the price is 
only a nickel at your stationer’s. — 


Send 10c for a trial set of three. . 
pencils including SEMI-HEX 


RAL PENCIL. COMPANY 
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New Jersey 


O INSTITUTION relies more 
on the use of signs in serving 
its clients than the bank. There- 
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to making Clark Changeable Signs 
meet every requirement of the 
modern bank. They are well-made 
and attractive and can be changed 
quickly with ease. 
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Write for Catalog on 
Bank Signs 


R. W. CLARK MFG. CO. 


1774 W. Wilson Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Branch’s Private Newspaper 


THE BURROUGHS 


The Bank and the Neighborhood Weekly Work Together on a 
Private Publication to Announce the New Outlying Branch 


ARIOUS methods have been used 
to announce to the residents of a 
given community that a new 


branch of an old, estab- 
lished downtown bank 
would soon be opened in 
the vicinity. These 
methods have included ad- 
vertising in the metropol- 
itan dailies, advertising in 
the small, neighborhood 
newspaper of the com- 
munity (if one existed), 
direct-mail campaigns and 
house-to-house  distribu- 
tions of folders, booklets 
or circulars spreading the 
news and interesting fea- 
tures of the about-to-be- 
opened branch bank. 

In Toledo, where branch 
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By GEORGE M. ELLIS 
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Cost to be About $70,000 
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banks are becoming quite taown ees 


as numerous, in proportion 


to the city’s population, Coane 


as in Detroit, Cleveland 
and other cities, all of the 
usual methods have been 


used —and with consider- eal 


able success by those banks 
that put intelligent and 
co-ordinated effort into the 
plan of action. 

As our bank recently 
decided to establish a new 
branch on the South Side, 
at a location which has no 
banking facilities within a 
radius of a mile or so in 
any direction, the usual 
publicity problem _ pre- 
sented itself —and, but for 
an uninvited call from a neighborhood 
newspaper publisher, might have been 
handled in the usual manner. 

Having heard of our proposed new 
branch in the section of the city 
covered by his little weekly newspaper, 
this young man, of course, lost no time 
in scurrying in to see us with a request 
for an advertising contract with his 
sheet —citing the regulation arguments 
of ‘reader interest,” “complete cover- 
age,’’ “indorsed by the business men 
of the community,” etc.,—the usual 
solicitation by the representative of a 
weekly, neighborhood newspaper. And 
the usual, equally cut-and-dried, re- 
sponse was forthcoming —including a 
promise to bear his paper in mind when 
planning the announcement publicity, 
and the possible use of his medium for 
one or two localized display advertise- 
ments to his readers just before the 
actual opening of the new branch. 
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But this particular young editor was 
not the easy-going kind quite common 
in the ranks of small newspaper pub- 
lishers. He didn’t give up as quickly. 
He had a service to sell as well as mere 
white space at so much per inch on 
contract. 


WITHOUT making a move toward 
leaving, he sat silently fora minute, 
then said: “Why not use the news 
columns of my paper between now and 
the date of your opening, July 1, asa 
means of keeping South Side people 
informed about your bank in general 
and the new branch in particular? I’ll 
be glad to use a column story or so each 
week, if you’ll write it up conserva- 
tively, subject to my revisions.” 

At this suggestion, which I knew 
from experience would obligate us 
eventually for a considerable amount of 
unwanted display advertising space, I 


weeks will be of gray 
y 6 The building © one story 


*Teases on. these 
‘able Jocatiots have 


countered with the remark: ‘Why 
not publish our own little paper and 
say what we please at any length we 
please? Would you work 
with me in getting out 
such a special edition of 
your paper, and if so, what 
would the cost be?” 

At this, his eyes fairly 
snapped. Like all small 
publishers, he runs a job 
printing shop, and faces a 
real problem in keeping it 
busy between weekly 
editions of his paper. ‘‘I’ll 
quote you a price so low,” 
he said, “that you’ll 
wonder what you’ve been 
getting for your money 
on the fancy direct-mail 
printing jobs you’ve been 
accustomed to get from 
the big printing firms of 
the city.” 

Further discussion 
worked outa concrete plan 
of procedure. Subject to 
reasonable price, we agreed 
to work together in pre- 
paring a little tabloid 
edition of his own paper, to 
be called, “‘South-Spencer 
Office Edition, The South 
Side News’’—the latter 
name being the title of 
his own paper, established 
fifteen years ago and pub- 
lished regularly ever since, 
The line, “Published for 
the Commerce Guardian 
Trust & Savings Bank’ 
was to appear directly below the title 
line. Four thousand copies, we decided, 
would be sufficient to cover the entire 
community to be served by the new 
branch. I agreed to supply the feature 
articles on the bank, while he agreed to 
write up the “locals” and “business 
briefs’ which would make the little 
paper “listen” like a real newspaper 
and not a dyed-in-the-wool advertise- 
ment for the bank. 

Within a day or two he returned 
with an estimate (which was promptly 
accepted because of its reasonableness), 
and also a working “dummy” of the 
little four-page paper, 11x15” in size, 
with four standard-width newspaper 


columns, set off by column guide lines. 


With but slight effort on my part, 
and even less on his, we soon had copy 
written and set on a very “live,” 
newsy and attractive little sheet, in- 
deed. A cut of the new branch 
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enlivened the front page and its feature 
story, while service cuts and a discreet 
use of bank display ads touching on 
our various services, broke the monot- 
ony of the inside pages. The back 
page contained a unique feature quite 
subtle in its hoped-for effect: a 
“Business Guide,” alphabetically ar- 
ranged, of the leading merchants and 
small business firms of the com- 
munity. 


THE 4,000 newspapers were dis- 
tributed by a crew of professional 
house-to-house distributors, all women, 
and marked copies were mailed with a 
brief, friendly letter to all stores, 
merchants or individuals whose names 
appeared in type therein. Although 
this edition is only the first of several 
issues which we expect to prepare and 
release between now and the branch’s 
opening, we have already had sufficient 
comment and written response to lead 
us to believe that South Side people 
now know more about our bank than 
ever before —and have a warm, friendly 
interest in the new, gray-stone branch 
which is now being completed in the 
heart of their own little neighborhood 
business district. 

At any rate, there will be no tire- 
some, expensive—and inaccurate — 
mailing lists prepared for a direct-mail 
campaign of “pretty folders’ on this 
particular new branch. Neither will 
there be any expensive daily newspaper 
advertising run, telling 300,000 people 
about something that only 15,000 or 
20,000 folks are interested in. The 
little tabloid newspaper can, and will, 
carry the whole publicity load and, I 
believe, do it more effectively and less 
expensively than any method ever used 
by any other bank in Toledo on a 
branch bank campaign. 


Kansas City Ready for the 
A. I. B. 


(Continued from page 9) 


will be followed by a gathering at 
Fairyland Park. Dinner will be served 
and there will be an entertainment pro- 
gram afterwards. 

Thursday morning will be given over 
to various conferences including Chap- 
ter Presidents’ Conference, Chapter 
Publicity Conference, Public Educa- 
tion Conference, Public Speaking and 
Debate Conference, Women’s Confer- 
ence. On Thursday evening the chap- 
ter caucuses will occupy the attention 
of the delegates and the various candi- 
dates for office will appear before the 
different chapter organizations. Friday 
afternoon the closing convention ses- 
sion and election of officers will be 
held. 

The farewell ball at the Hotel Mueh- 
lebach on Friday evening will close the 
convention. 
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Favorable Attention 
Both Day and Night 


Your most effective and economical advertising 
is that which is a part of your own building. But 
it must reflect dignity, integrity and strength to 
truly represent the character of your institution. 

The Flexlume Electric Sign does that because it is an 


artistic creation conforming both with the spirit of your in- 
stitution and the architectural arrangement of your building. 


Flexlume compels favorable attention both day and night. 
And it has been adopted by hundreds of banks because of 
its distinction and attention power. 


Write for photoprints of Flexlume bank installations and 
information about our free sketch service. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1050 Military Road BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Factories also at 


Detroit, Los Angeles, 
akland, Calif., and 


Toronto, Canada 
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Illustrating Cut Head (2) used in all American Beauty Pass Books. 
Depositor’s name (1) always visible regardless of 
where book is opened. Books so cut are not 
weakened but remain as strongly bound as regular 
books. An exclusive feature in the American Beauty 
Line and protected by patents. 
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A Banker, Bond and Man 


(Continued from page 20) 


impetus to strive. Few are born 
running. As for the Meads, it is hard 
to say, but by heights of toil and sacri- 
fice that at times appalled them, they 
met ten of the monthly payments on 
time, and in the same period paid for 
the bond lacking fifty dollars. Herb 
discharged the delivery boy and while 
making his own deliveries, solicited 
trade; at night, he toiled over a set 
of books for Roger Quinn, keeping the 
accounts of a large farm. Long before 
day they were at their tasks; long after 
nightfall, they were busy. 
One day, Evans, one-time salesman 
for the jobbing house, breezed in. 
“Why, Herb, is that you?” he ex- 
claimed. ‘You don’t look like the 
same fellow. Some thinner—but all 
dolled up. You look slick, Herb!” 
‘Found it pays to keep spruced up.” 
“Looks like it, the way this store 
shines,” said Evans. “You seem to 
like it, too, Herb —wonder if you like 
it as well as you do tobacco!” 
and the salesman laughed, 


loudly. 
“Better,” andthe merchant 
grinned. “Fact is, Evans, 


[’ve quit tobacco —some job, 
too, after the way I used it! 
Come on, now, let’s get busy 
on that order, I’ve got to get 
over to the bank on some 
business.” 

When Evans left he carried 
a neat order and a whirling 
brain, pausing on the sidewalk 
to watch the grocer and his 
wife cross the street and enter 


the bank, where we will follow them. 

“Here’s the last fifty dollars on 
that bond, Mr. Quinn,” said Herb, 
pushing the money across to the banker. 
Mr. Quinn arose, took the money and 
went out to the banking room. It 
seemed to his visitors that he was 
gone a long time. When he returned, 
he carried a slip of paper which he 
handed to Mead. Herb, assuming it 
to be a receipt, started to slip it 
into his pocket. “Just read that, 
Herb,”” requested Mr. Quinn, quietly. 


She made a swift motion at the damper, but the bond was sucked 
out-of sight up the roaring furnace of the chimney 
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“Why, this seems to be a deposil) 
slip, Mr. Quinn. Five hundred ang 
six dollars and six cents. I haven’t 
made any such deposit.” 

“Oh, yes, you have,” replied the 
banker, smiling in delight at the mysti- 
fied look on the faces of his visitors. 
“You made it alittle at a time. I 
played a low-down trick on you, Mrs, 
Mead, and you, too, Herb. Hope you 
won't be mad at me. Now you’ve been 
paying me for a five hundred dollar 
bond that I loaned to Mrs. Mead and 
which you said you’d decided to pay 
for, and I’ve kept careful track of all 
your payments. You know of our 

little deceit, Herb, for Mrs. Mead said 

she told you, but I deceived her, too, 

Herb! That bond wasn’t worth 

a dime! It is an old issue, long 

since retired, worthless then and 
worthless now, but you see, I 
wanted to help you out and had 
no other way of doing it. And it 
worked, by gum, it worked, 
didn’t it, Mrs. Mead? Now 
this makes us all square; you’ve 
paid in five hundred dollars 
and now have that much 
and the interest to your credit 
in a special account. By the 
way, you needn’t bother to 
hand back the bond —just 
throw it in the kitchen stove!” 

It was Roger Quinn’s time 
to be mystified then, as his 
guests laughed until the tears 
ran down their faces at his 
sally about throwing the bond 
in the kitchen stove —until 
they told him what had really 
happened to that one-time 
precious document. 


The Mechanical Collection of Savings 


INSTEIN said it. Whether a 
KE, thing is coming or going de- 
pends upon the position of the 
observer. The writer must admit that 
from his point of view mechanical 
banking, facilitating the collection of 
savings, seems to be coming, and com- 
ing strong. But Einstein proved the 
danger of believing our eyes when he 
showed how it was possible for two 
people to look at the same thing and 
each see something different. 

According to Einstein, the best way 
to overcome the limitations of one’s 
position is to measure the speed and 
position of a moving object, not with 
reference to its changing appearance to 
one’s self, but rather to some (relative- 
ly!) fixed object a considerable distance 
away. 

Taking the historical perspective 
then, in order to help overcome our 
limitations as contemporary observers, 
the use of mechanical devices is seen 
simply as a logical development of 
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banking practice, revolutionary in the 
startling sense only to those whose eyes 
have been so fixed upon the day and its 
duties as to miss entirely the signifi- 
cance of historical lines of banking de- 
velopment and growth. Historically, 
it is clearly just another step in the 
evolution of banking from a service for 
which the customer paid to one in 
which keen competition now exists for 
new ways in which to render service to 
the customer. 

For that is exactly what the evolu- 
tion of banking shows. Back in the 
dark days when men were bold and bad 
as bob-haired bandits, it was the canny 
habit of plutocrats to leave in some 
strongbox the gold wristlets and jewels 
they had acquired in the pursuit of 
their business —or their victims. For 
this service there was a charge. But 
later practice shows the development 
of something less like a safe deposit 


business and more like a bank. The 
depositor received a receipt, or a bank 
note, from the guardian of the strong- 
box, which note was negotiable and 
subject to a discount for the deposit 
service rendered when presented at the 
“bank.” 

Gradually there developed the mod- 
ern conception of a bank whose chief 


‘functions are to provide a safe and con- 


venient depository, and a centraliza- 
tion and concentration of credits. As 
this latter function became more im- 
portant it became profitable, so that 
banks quickly came into the practice of 
paying for the use of money, completely | 
reversing their earlier position. 

In their role as depositories for 
money, banks have found that their 
business was naturally limited to that 
territory where they had representa- 
tion. That is, people ordinarily have 
to bank in a neighborhood bank, and, 
everything else being equal, they will 
select that bank, or that office, most 


, 
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convenient for them. Aggressive banks 
with an urge to growth, having de- 
veloped their original territory, have 
yearned to cultivate neglected oppor- 
tunities in their brother’s vineyard. 
Or the cultivation of their own territory 
has created contacts elsewhere which 
they wish to develop. And one of the 
directions the new competitive move- 
ment has taken, therefore, has been the 
establishing of branch offices, each one 
enlarging by just so much the original 
territory of the bank. The movement, 


-at first confined to commercial banks, 


is clearly in evidence today among 


savings banks as well, and is an entirely 


logical step in their growth. 

Accompanying this change, another 
is also apparent. Instead of being 
mere depositories for money, and all 
that this implies in the way of passivity, 
many banks are today assuming an 
active role as collectors of money. 

The importance of this change must 
not be underestimated. From a busi- 
ness and sales point of view it makes all 
the difference between a dusty corner 
grocery, slowly attending to such cus- 
tomers as drop in, and the National 
Biscuit Company, with its thousands 
of active agents and representatives 
forever seeking new sales worlds to 
conquer. It means all the difference 
between taking what comes to you, and 
going out and getting what you want. 

In the business of savings banking, 
it means the cashing in of a tremendous 
good will that has long been neglected, 
for practically everyone is “sold” on 
the value of saving, and all that has 
been needed to consummate sales has 
been genuine sales effort. 


HIS sales effort has been very evi- 

dent in the two fields of industrial 
and school savings, and, comparatively 
recently, attempts have also been made 
to sell savings to individuals through 
the use of salesmen, or solicitors, who 
make house-to-house calls, and canvass 
employees in industrial establishments. 
All of these efforts are clearly attempts 
to sell savings accounts in concrete 
form as opposed to the older method of 
selling merely the idea of thrift. 

Because of the advantages of group 
selling, the most persistent efforts have 
been made to solve entirely satisfac- 
torily the problem of industrial and 
school saving, and it is in these two 
directions principally that banks are 
exerting themselves in their efforts to 
get new savings business. Both em- 
ployers and school authorities are will- 
ing to co-operate, but as yet have not 
been in entire agreement with the bank 
as tothe methods to be used. Additional 
complications are also introduced by 
the school child and the employee, 
whose indorsement and co-operation 
are essential to the successful operation 
of any plan. 

What is needed is very easily stated, 


but not so easily obtained — practicable 
plans, acceptable to employers, school 
authorities and banks, which will 
secure and retain the savings accounts 
of a large majority of wage earners 
and of school children. 

The most difficult part of this task 
has been the designing of a plan that 
will really elicit the support of the 
wage earners. Both the employer and 
the banker would go a long way to put 
into operation any plan that would 
receive the unanimous support of the 
people served. But experience has 
shown that only a minority of employees 
have supported any savings plan, and 
the banker and the employer, therefore, 
have not been so keen about going to 
great trouble and expense to install a 
plan which only relatively few em- 
ployees will use. 


FXPERIENCE with industrial work- 

ers shows that they warmly resent 
any coddling or interference by their 
employer, or, for that matter, by any- 
one else. Experience shows further 
that they are skeptical as to the mo- 
tives of those trying to “improve” 
them. Finally, their most deeply in- 
grained attitude seems to be one of 
almost complete indifference to per- 
sonal thrift. 

While the larger corporations are 
notable exceptions, it cannot be said 
truly that the average employer will 
make any great effort to promote thrift 
among hisemployees. Therefore, when 
he has been approached by his bank 
with the ordinary industrial savings 
plan, he very often refuses. The 
grounds for his refusal have been under- 
standable, since the bank has naturally 
proposed a plan in which its own prob- 
lems have been solved, and which 
required the employer to collect and 
account for the deposits made. 

While these experiments were being 
made in industry, a somewhat parallel 
development was taking place in the 
schools. Here, straight manual systems 
were first used, systems in which either 
the teacher or the older pupils, or both, 
collected and recorded the deposits 
from the children. 

Today this system, while still widely 
in use, is becoming more and more im- 
practicable. So little timeis permitted 
for school banking that only a small 
proportion of the children have an 
opportunity to deposit. In addition, 
school authorities sometimes object to 
the work and responsibility they must 
assume to conduct this type of plan. 
This is particularly true in the larger 
cities, where schools are invariably 
crowded, and where curriculum time is 
at a premium. Today the chief re- 
quirements of any successful school 
banking plan is speed. 

While the special problems of the 
banker, the employer, and the school 
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Allsteel Shelving 


IGHT, strong, fire-resistant 
—quickly erected or re- 
erected without special tools— 
and giving 10 to 30% greater 
storage space. 
To fit growing needs, addition- 
alunits may be added later—or 
the entire installation moved 
and re-erected elsewhere. 


Allsteel Shelving has innumer- 
able uses in office, store and 
factory, with low initial ex- 
pense and no upkeep. The Allsteel 
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R. B. Burmister, 
Vice-president, says: 


“We have been using Burroughs 
Transit Machines and our numerical 
code system since 1911, with a sub- 
stantial saving in time. Each check 
is positively identified, both as to 
endorsement and as to bank on which 
drawn. We have always been able 
to locate any item. Results have 
been uniformly satisfactory.” 
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principal complicate the question some- 
what, the fundamental and guiding 
principle in all of these attempts has 
been a desire to make saving easy by 
relieving the depositor of the burden of 
effort and initiative. This necessarily 
means collecting the deposits from the 
depositor at his convenience. 

Now, since the main obstacles to 
bringing this about have been the work 
of receiving and accounting for the de- 
posits, the responsibility for their 
safety until deposited at the bank, and 
finally, the expense of doing all this 
personally, or by hand, the pioneers in 
this work turned their attention to 
mechanical means of solution. 

The first idea developed was that of a 
machine for vending the stamps or 
coupons that had already been intro- 
duced as labor-saving devices —an 
entirely natural development in bank- 
ing practice, resulting from the efforts 
of banks to escape from the limitations 
of a banking building, and to collect 
economically deposits from groups of 
wage earners and of school children. 


HE first stamp vending machines 

were a step in the right direction, but 
they failed to meet the demands of the 
situation in all respects because of their 
lack of flexibility, and because they 
did not identify the deposits or the de- 
positor, with the result that loss of 
stamps was equivalent to loss of money. 
This particular difficulty was overcome 
later by the use of duplicate stamps, 
one of which the bank received, and 
which, therefore, served to identify the 
deposit and the depositor. Other types 
of machines vend nothing at all, 
but simply print automatically in a 
passbook a receipt for the money 
deposited. 

This extension of banking makes 
possible the enlargement of every 
bank’s territory together with its in- 
tensive cultivation with a thoroughness 
economically impossible by older 
methods. It permits a rapid flow of 
banking service into new channels re- 
gardless of their number or direction, 
and it makes the bank almost entirely 
independent of the location of its bank- 
ing office. 

It provides banking services at all 
hours of the day, without the excessive 
overhead otherwise created by 24-hour 
service. By accepting. deposits in 
many places it-saves the valuable space 
that would otherwise be necessary to 
handle the same amount of business in 
a public banking lobby. 

Likewise, it permits a bank to “go 
where money is” and makes the collec- 
tion of deposits everywhere entirely 
feasible, for it reduces the cost of 
“branch” offices to a point where 
literally hundreds can profitably be 
placed in operation. 


In its application to particular 
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problems, such as industrial and schoo] 
savings, it is rapid, private, convenient 
safe, and economical. It relieves in- 
dividuals of personal responsibility, 


’ 
t 


and makes continuous banking service | 


possible. 

In considering the thrift problem and 
its solution, the fact is often overlooked 
that saving is a comparatively modern 
practice. We are so used to the idea 
that we seldom realize, though we hear 
it often, that our modern civilization 
is founded upon thrift. The fact is that 
thrift is primarily a social rather than 
an individual problem, and our social 
organization today insistently demands 
continually greater thrift upon the 
part of individuals in order to fulfill its 


own destiny, and it will use whatever | 


effective methods -are available, re- 
gardless of precedent and tradition. 
The thrift movement is permeating 
and affecting every phase of our social- 
industrial development, a movement 
well described recently as “an eco- 
nomic revolution.” Since 1918, public 
utilities and corporate enterprises have 
taken on no less than 3,500,000 new 
stockholders, of whom 500,000 were 
employees. A recent sale of stock in 


one of the country’s foremost railroads | 


recently secured as subscribers one- 
quarter of the entire personnel. The 
Bell telephone system: has increased 
its popular ownership from 50,000 
stockholders in 1912 to 345,500 in 
1924. 

Part of this change is going to be 
effected through the medium of bank 
savings, and any principle that tends 
to increase savings and promote thrift 


is inevitably destined to continued use - 


and increased popularity. 


“‘We Have Funds to Pay 
A’s Check”’ 


A had given B a check on the C bank 
for $200. 

“Is A’s check for $200 good?” B 
wired to the C bank. 

““‘We have funds to pay A’s check 
for $200,” the bank wired back. 

B took the check and the telegram 
to the D bank, which wanted to make 
doubly sure before cashing the check. 

“Confirm your wire to B that you 
will honor A’s check $200,” the D 
bank wired to the C bank. 

“This confirms our telegram to B 
that we have funds to pay A’s check 
for $200,” the C bank replied, refused 
to honor the check when presented, 
the D bank sued, and the Louisiana 
Supreme Court decided that it had no 
case against the C bank. 

“The telegram seemed to have been 
carefully worded for guarding against 
acceptance or promise to pay,” said the 
court. 


The full report of the case will be | 


found in 91 Southern Reporter, 405. 
—M. L. Hayward. 
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on the 6% Purchase Plan 


Paying down as little as *5 and saving the bal- 
ance insmall weekly or monthly amounts which 
earn 6% interest has made it easy and profitable 
for thousands of people to own Chevrolet cars. 


The funds collected for this purpose by more 
than 2100 Chevrolet dealers, amounting to 
several hundred thousand dollars, are carried — 
in trust accounts in their own banks located 
in the communities in which the purchasers 


reside. This increases the money on deposit 
in these communities and leaves it available 
for local projects. 


Thus the Chevrolet 6% Purchase Certificate 
Plan benefits the buyer, the dealer, the banker 
and the whole community. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


The Chevrolet 6% Purchase 
Certificate makes it possible 
for thousands to obtain the 
advantages of an automobile 


The Editor’s Indorsement 


N HIS article on the long-time price 

trend in this issue, Willford I. King, of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
tells us that no one can safely predict the 
long-run tendency of prices without pre- 
dicting also the gold supply, the future 
discovery of new gold mines, the future 
cost of gold production and the extent to 
which Europe will use gold for pocket 
money over the counter. 

“What, then,’ we queried Mr. King 
ingenuously, “what, then is to become of 
the argument of some of our foreign trade 
authorities who assert very emphatically 
that European competition will force lower 
prices by forcing us to devise new methods 
of lowering the cost of manufacture?” 

By return mail comes the answer: ‘“The 


| chief stumbling block to understanding the 


principles of foreign trade is that most 
‘people are inclined to indorse the cost of 
production theory of value, without ex- 
amining it parefally enough. As a matter 
of fact, wage rates, in the long run, are 
dependent upon the prices for which the 
products sell, and not the reverse. European 
wages are low, as compared with American, 
because the European laborers must work 
with a poorer supply of natural resources, 
and in some instances, of course, also 
because they are not so well educated as 
American laborers. 

“Tt seems to me indubitably true that our 
entrepreneurs are striving continuously to 
cut production costs, and that they will 
strive neither more nor less because of 
European competition. Personally I see 
no reason to believe that European com- 
petition is likely to become more intense in 
the near future than it has been in the last 

' two or three centuries. 

“If, however, we grant that all nations 
will learn to turn out more products with 
less labor in other fields except gold produc- 
tion, then it will follow that goods will 
become cheaper in terms of gold or gold 
will become dearer in terms of other goods, 
whichever way one prefers to put it. This 
le mean, of course, a fall in the price 
evel. 

“The statement just made applies to a 
case in which there is general improvement 
in the process of production all down to the 
line except in gold mining. If, however, 
the improvement in production were con- 
fined to one or two fields, as, for example, 
textile manufacturing, the effect on the 
pricé level might be very slight, even 
though the reduction in the prices of 
textiles might be very large. 

‘“‘An improvement in a limited field. by 
reducing the price of the goods of that type. 
releases purchasing power from the incomes 
of the people which they will use to buy 
other commodities. This added call for 
other commodities tends to increase the 
prices of these articles. Eventually, labor 
is drawn by an indirect route from the 
textile field to other fields until a balance 
is struck, the same grade of labor tending to 
receive equal pay in the different fields.” 


ae there any more claimants to the 
honor of occupying the oldest bank 
building? 

In a recent issue we printed a picture of a 
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HE recent rapid rise of the price of 


building in Albany, N. Y., “said to be the 
crude rubber and the serious shortage 


oldest building in the United States that 


has housed a bank continuously—home of 
the New York State National Bank, erected 
in 1803.” ' 

The claim is disputed by the Providence 
Nationa! Bank, of Providence, R. I., which 
submits a history antedating the Albany in- 
stitution and pictures of its building which 
it has occupied since 1801. They are re- 
produced herewith, the one on the left 
showing the entrance as it looked in the 
earlier years, and, on the right, as it looks 
today. It began business in 1791. 

Recently, under similar circumstances, 
we inadvertentiy precipitated a friendly 
argument between two other banks, both 
asserting they were first to begin business 
under the National Bank Act—that they 
were the first national bank. 

The crving need of this editing business 
is affidavits. 


forecast by the experts within the next five or 
six years, places rubber very much center 
stage. In this issue, Frank Plachy, Jr., 
presents a timely review of England’s 
monopoly of the market and her common- 
sense attitude toward criticism from Amer- 
ica of the restrictions she has been obliged 
to place on the supply for preservation of her 
tremendous plantation interests throughout 
the world. The lesson to America, as the 
author points out, is development of our 
own supply of crude rubber to make us 
independent of foreign monopoly. The 
United States Rubber Company, according 
to a recent statement, has already made 
rapid strides in Sumatra and Malaya. 


HE new home of the Dexter Horton 
National Bank, Seattle (see cover), was 
designed by John W. Graham. TS 
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How this Miller ‘life-line’ 


guides the experienced investor 


Wuite talking to a group of business men 
recently, a well-known banker said: ‘We 
know that first mortgage real estate bonds 
have a fine record of safety. They offer a 
liberal interest rate. But before buying, the 
experienced investor investigates the issuing 
house. 


“He learns as much as possible about the 
record of sales. He studies the growth in 
capital and surplus. If the trend of sales is 
steadily upward, he knows that the bond- 
holders are satisfied. If increase in capital 
and surplus keeps step with the increase in 
sales, he knows that the house is under capa- 
ble and conservative management. 

Only after he has satisfied himself 
on these phases does he invest his money.” 


A glance at the chart above reveals this 
important fact about the house of G. L. 
Miller & Company. It shows that during 
the last five years of the company’s long 
existence the sales of Miller Bonds have 


mounted steadily—on the average of 100 
per cent each year. 

And during this period capital and surplus 
have enjoyed the same healthy growth—an 
average increase of approximately 100 per 
cent each year. 

Each issue of Miller Bonds is secured by a 
first mortgage on an independently appraised 
office building, hotel or apartment structure. 

Interest up to 7 per cent. 

Normal Federal Income Tax refunded. 

Various State Taxes refunded or paid. 

Genuineness of each bond certified by a 
bank. 

Denominations, $100, $500, $1000. 

Bonds with an unconditional guarantee of 
principal and interest available, if desired. 

It will pay you, now that we are in the 
reinvestment period, to find out more about 
investing in Miller Bonds. Write for Booklet 
7901 and descriptions of current offerings 
paying interest up to 7 per cent. Send for 
this booklet today. 
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Bly ne Riddle of Long Time Prices 


To Prophesy Trend, We Must 


Also Prophesy Gold Production 


Costs, New Gold Discoveries and How Europe Will Use Gold 


VER since the days of Aristotle, 
KE, and probably for an even longer 
period, the relation of the supply 
of money to the price level has been a 
moot question. Economists and pub- 
licists have wrangled vigorously over such problems as 
whether the volume of money determines the altitude of 
prices, or whether instead rising prices call for more credit 
and thus indirectly lead to enlargement in the supply of 
money. To many such questions, it is impossible even yet 
to give a positive answer. Fortunately, however, a con- 
siderable number of the relationships between money, 
credit, and prices have been so thoroughly worked out that 
practically all students of the subject are now agreed as 
to the facts. These accepted conclusions cover a scope 
sufficiently broad to enable one to understand many of the 
most important forces determining the trend of prices, 
without venturing at all upon disputed territory. 
If we are interested in the analysis of these 
forces, the first question that it will be 
necessary for us to consider is this: In 
a world in which all countries are on 
a gold standard, what determines 
how large a pile of commodi- 
ties in general a pound 
of gold will buy? 
There can be no 
doubt about 
the fact 


Photos 


Mushing over 
the snows of 
the Yukon Valley in 
1898. A few found 
riches, the majority re- 
turned empty handed and 
many never lived to tell the tale 
that in society, as at present 
organized, necessity forces every- 
one to join in the quest for money 
or its equivalent, for, in civilized lands, 
money furnishes the only convenient means 
of satisfying one’s wants. In countries in which 
the gold standard prevails, money can be readily 
exchanged at almost any bank for gold. Hence, in 
such countries, money may be considered synonymous with 
gold. To get money is equivalent to getting gold. 
Under such circumstances, there are two ways to obtain 
gold. First, to mine it from the ground, and second, to 
produce other commodities and trade these commodities 


By WILLFORD If. KING 


National Bureau of Economic Research 


by Ewing Galloway 


for gold. By the latter method, 
we are indirectly exchanging 
commodities with the gold 
miner for his products. 

In so far as free 
competition prevails and a man 

has the privilege of engaging 
in the enterprise that he 
deems most profitable, 

labor and capital 

both tend to 
pursue the 
course 


of least 
resistance. 

Whenever it is 

found that gold can 

be obtained most easily 

by mining it, more men will 
be drawn to gold mining. When, 

on the other hand, it is discovered 

that the easiest way to get money (or, 

in other words, gold).is by producing com- 
modities and exchanging them for gold that has 
already been mined, then men will tend to quit 
the gold mines and begin producing other things. 
Whenever it is possible for labor and capital to flow freely 
from gold mining to other industries, or vice versa, it 
follows that the basic force determining the relationship 
between the value of gold and the value of other com- 
modities, must be the relative cost of producing gold, as 
compared to the production cost of the other articles. 
The long-run tendency, then, is for the cost of producing 
an ounce of gold exactly to equal the cost of producing the 
quantity of goods that can be bought with an ounce of gold. 


Te discovery of new methods of producing food and 
clothing cheaply will tend to make gold relatively more 
valuable in comparison to these articles. This, in turn, will 
lower the cost of living for miners, and will make it 
easier for the operators of gold mines to hire men to dig 
gold. The numbers engaged in gold mining will theretore 
increase and more gold will be mined. As the supply in- 
creases, the value of gold, as measured in terms of other 
commodities, will decline and the price level of goods will 
rise, until the circle is completed and an equilibrium is 
again reached. 

If new machines or methods are invented which make it 


Gold and silver out of the mountains near Ouray, Colo. 


easier toextract gold from the mines —as, 
for example, the great dredges that have 
been used so extensively in California, 
or the cyanide process which has made 
it possible to work ore of a grade so 
low that it was formerly worthless — 
then the cost of producing gold will 
fall, the number of persons in the gold 
mines will increase, gold will become 
more abundant, and the price level 
will rise, until the cost of mining an 
ounce of gold equals the cost of pro- 
ducing the goods for which it can be 
exchanged. 

Fluctuations in the price level are, 
then, frequently reflections of advances 
in industrial technique. Under some 


Main Street, Dawson, 
during the gold rush 


circumstances, however, they have 
apparently been the results of fortuitous 
circumstances. For example, in the 
early part of the last century, there 
was a considerable period in which the 
production of gold did not keep pace 
with the growth of industry, and the 
value of gold was steadily increasing. 
In the late 40’s, however, gold was 
discovered in the Sacramento River, 
and the great rush of miners to Cali- 
fornia ensued. Not long afterward, 
great deposits of gold were found in 
Australia. 

Prices remained relatively high for 
some time, but, as years passed, the 
easily worked placer mines were ex- 
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hausted, and, as a result, the world’s 
supply of gold failed to increase as 
fast as the growth of industry. At 
about this time, many nations decided 


to abandon bi-metallism, or in other 


words, the use of both gold and silver 
as standards of value, and to base 
their currencies upon gold alone. As 
nation after nation went upon a gold 
standard, more and more gold was 
required for use as treasury reserves. 
The increasing difficulty of mining the 
yellow metal, coupled with the rising 
demand for it for monetary uses, en- 
hanced the value of gold, or in other 
words, caused the price level to decline. 
This decline continued rather steadily 
from 1873 until 1897. Falling prices 
made it harder for debtors to meet their 
obligations. Hence, it is not at all 
surprising that there was a pronounced 
demand that the condition be remedied. 
The result in the United States was the 
memorable free-silver campaign of 
1896. 


WHILE the free-silver forces were 

defeated in this campaign, victory 
was soon destined to perch upon the 
banners of the advocates of cheaper 
money. The allies who inadvertently 


came to the assistance of the debtors 


were the hardy frontiersmen who had 
pushed their way into the valley of the 
Yukonand their brothers on the opposite 
side of the world who had extended the 
search for gold across the wild South 
African veldt. Even while the free- 
silver battle was raging, the stream of 
yellow metal was beginning to trickle 
in from the Klondike, 
and, scarcely was Mc- 
Kinley’s administration 
well under way, before 
another stream of larger 
magnitude began flowing 
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gold from the bottom of streams 


from the Rand. The return of easy 
gold mining conditions caused this flow 
of new gold to increase rapidly, and, 
since the increase in supply was met by 
no parallel increase in demand, gold 
tended to become less valuable and 
the price level turned fromits downward 
course and gradually began an upward 
climb, rising on the average of 2 per 
cent a year until the beginning of the 
World War. ‘The production of gold 
in the Rand wasso large and the impetus 
given to gold mining production in 
other regions by the cyanide process 
was so great, that one might have 
expected that the price level would rise 
at a steeper gradient than 2 per cent 
per year. However, one must remem- 
ber that the accumulated supply of 
gold in the world is very considerable, 
that, therefore, any one year’s produc- 
tion makes but a small proportion of 
this total supply, and that, at any 
given date, the relative values of gold 
and other commodities depend upon 
the relative supplies of 
each, rather than upon 


tions at the moment. 


HE coming of the war 

in 1914 brought a 
monetary revolution. 
Within a surprisingly 
short space of time, the 
combatant nations of 
Europe had demonetized 
gold and had substituted 
paper as a medium of 
exchange. ‘In certain of 
the countries, the people 
were actually forbidden 
longer to use gold as 
money. In some, they 
were compelled to turn 


over such gold as they might possess 
to the government. Gold thus ob- 
tained was to some extent used for 
reserves of the central banks, but 
was largely expended for the pur- 
chase of munitions and supplies. Since 
the United States was the only neutral 
country manufacturing munitions on a 
large scale, a surprisingly large pro- 
portion of Europe’s gold soon found its 
way to our shores to pay for such 
supplies. The war placed such financial 
burdens upon the people of Europe, 
that few of them, indeed, were left in a 
position to purchase gold ornaments 
and hence the gold that normally 
would have been used in Europe for 
making jewelry was likewise shipped 
across the Atlantic. Naturally, the 
supply of gold in the United States 
became excessive, as compared with 
what it had previously been, with the 


Placer mining in 
the Yukon fields 


Hydraulic mining of gold near Grenada, Spain 


result that gold decreased in value — 
or in other words, the price-level rose. 
When, eventually, the United States 
went into the war, this decline in the 
value of gold was accentuated by the 
passage of a law reducing the reserve 
requirements of our banks. This law 
had the effect of releasing a consider- 
able part of the gold supply formerly 
held to secure the credit obligations of 
banks. Under such circumstances, it 
is not surprising that the value of gold 
diminished so much that it became 
cheaper to buy it with commodities 
than to mine it. The poorer mines 
were forced to close down, because, 
with the rising price level, wages and 
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If 1 Owned the Bank 
by Percy Gomery 


Vancouver B.C. 


\ X 7 HEN I was seven years old they 
asked me what I would do if | 
had $500. The answer of 
course should have been that I would 
buy a bond to accumulate for my 
college education. Instead I decided 
in favor of, “One hundred dollars’ worth 
of marbles, one hundred dollars’ worth 
of chewing gum and three hundred 
dollars’ worth. ,of chocolate creams.” 
[ had, I remember, an impulse for a 
new dress for mother but, on final 
consideration, told myself that mother’s 
present dress seemed in fairly good 
shape. 

Again, in my first boarding-house, 
we had a dinner table discussion as to 
the best use for a million dollars. The 
youth next to me insisted that he 
would pay off the mortgage on the 
Central Tabernacle and endow it. 
And thereby, he might have added, 
devitalize a highly energetic congrega- 
tion which would forever afterwards 
stew and wallow in its pomp and 
power. 

Recentty a financial weekly in Canada 
had an article to bank employees, by a 
(presumable) bank manager. As proof 
of his authority to fix things he said: 
“The present metiod of irregular and 
unequal additions to salaries should be 
done away with and a fixed scale 
instituted providing for a minimum 
salary of four thousand a year at the 
end of fifteen years.” 

The best that can be said for the 
three of us is that, if we actually found 
ourselves in the imagined position of 
power, we would do no such thing. 
What each of us failed to realize was 
that the very declaration of our fool 
intentions warned our hard-headed old 
boss, the World, not to risk letting us 
have the power. 

Not so, invariably, however. In my 
very earliest banking youth I sat 


admiringly at the feet of a certain 
senior clerk. He was a far-thinking 
theoretical young student who told us 
frankly (and foolishly) the way a 
general manager ought to run a bank. 
Apparently we juniors were the only 
ones fully warned of the impending 
calamity. Our voices would not have 
been heard even had we possessed the 
intelligence to raise them. Five years 
later, by an amazing series of boom- 
time events. the young student given 
to radical theories was general manager 
of a bank. On his board were men 
financially visioned to rule the country, 
even if they could not rule the young 
theorist There came to be forty 
branches of the bank. Another five 
years and the theories were in full fruit. 
The only question remaining was, 
*“When will the people find out?” 


T! IE reputation of the young general 

manager was not of consequence, but 
the reputation of Canadian banking 
was a proud asset. A strong syndicate 
of banks grabbed those forty branches 
just as they were wobbling on the edge 
of the bottomless pit. The theoretical 
general manager departed and after- 
wards, I understand, became the strong 
and useful man he was intended to be. 
Instead of getting his education in the 
school of hard knocks, he got it at the 
expense of $2,000,000 of shareholders’ 
money. 

In‘the rule book of one of our largest 
banks occurs something very like this: 
“In lending the bank’s money you 
should apply exactly the same prin- 
ciples as though lending your own.” 
This hint is so mild and harmless- 
looking as almost to be passed over in 
smiling forgetfulness. Nevertheless, 
the wise junior executive will turn back 
the page to have another look at it, 
and, if he be very wise, he will go on 
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his way repeating it to his inner con- | 
sciousness a sufficient number of times | 
to ensure its being indelibly engraved | 


there. 


As a matter of fact it is the whole | 


law and the prophets of banking. 


The luckiest thing that ever happened | 


to me was a certain bad debt. I had 


just graduated into that agreeable | 


position where I could relieve people’s 
anxiety and make them happy by the 
proverbial stroke of my pen. My 


initials on the corner of a promissory | 


note, and the money was theirs! 


A poor but honest (looking) carpen- | 


ter appeared before me with a moving 
description of his large wife and small 
children, no work but brilliant pros- 
pects, and a need of the most temporary 
character. 
spired and, although fifty dollars was 
the same as fifteen to a big bank with 
lots of money, I did coax him from one 
to the other just by way of emphasizing 
my official prerogative. 


amount, large or small, as I fully 
realized next week on seeing his name 
figuring in the Small Debts Court. 

In my sober reflections of ‘“‘the morn- 
ing after’’I realized that fifteen dollars 
was too small a matter to report to 
head office as a bad debt. My unmade 
reputation could not be risked for that 
sum. So I paid the note myself and 
when, in the course of my ordinary 
education, I came across that harmless- 
looking hint in the rule book, its 
meaning was clear to me after exactly 
one reading. Asa bargain purchase on 
account of my life work, it was like 
buying a brick house for a quarter. 

Nowadays I sometimes have the 
heart to withstand even the tears of the 
prettiest female and then say, ‘“‘No”’ in 
a way to make her suppose I’ve done 
her a favor. 


My magnanimity was in- | 


Indeed my | 
customer could have done with any | 
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The carpenter’s note I laid promi- 
nently in the fore-front of my most 
convenient desk drawer. Soon there 
was laid on top of it the check of a 
“friend”? who wanted me just to save 
him the trip over to his own bank. 
After a couple of years I had to use a 
clip for the collection, to which had 
been added: one forged Express Order, 
one check of an itinerant clergyman, 
two commercial travelers’ drafts on 
“the house” for imaginary traveling 
expenses and a small note of my 
brother’s wife’s cousin. 

Whenever I feel myself weakening I 
surreptitiously open my drawer two 
inches to permit the light of day —and 
memory —to illumine the contents of 
the clip. I am as far as ever from 
owning the bank, but I do most em- 
phatically own that file, and the 
inspiration is very much the same. 

It is a human vagary of life, not 
merely banking life, that each mortal 
seems to fancy himself peculiarly fitted 
to handle more money than he owns — 
in short, other people’s money. We 
readily admit that, to handle another 
man’s job, we must be as big a man as 
he is, but we have not taken the pains 
to see that neither can we have the 
handling of the other fellow’s money 
unless we think as soundly as he has 
done in acquiring.it. This in fact is 
the reason why, while comparatively 
few men need Lo cast about for another 
to take up their work, there is a world- 
wide and age-old demand for people 
who can capably handle other people’s 
money. If there were not, exil the 
banking business. 

In this country, and doubtless in 
banking houses everywhere, one of the 
commonest and most human errors of 
well-meaning and good-fellow managers 
is to urge upon 
their directors the 
necessity for large 
salary increases for 
their clerks. Frank- 
ly, for a man high 
in our professional 
affection, we advo- 
cate a salary sev- 
eral hundred dol- 
lars a year higher 
than that man 
could earn in an- 
other sphere. I 
want the directors 
to pay it to please 
me, so] in turn can 
please my protege. 
Yet what would 
we think of the 
directors if they 
paid the manufac- 
turing stationer 
125 per cent of the 
the market = price 
for blotting paper because they liked 
him, and certainly what would we 
think if they paid $10,000 a year rent 


for premises worth $7,000 —because 
the proprietor was a friend! 

Commonly a manager will base his 
appeal for a clerk on the claim that, 
though the man is only doing a book- 
keeper’s work, he is in fact capable of 
running a cage or an executive office. 
Because he has been a highly efficient 
bookkeeper it is taken for granted that 
he is also a highly efficient cashier. 

Perusing staff reports in the head 
office of a Canadian bank, I have read 
time and again “This man can do 
anything, up to taking full charge of a 
branch.” The enthusiasm is honest 
enough, but it is exactly the same sort 
of enthusiasm which prompts a man 
to marry his cook. 

Every head office official can recog- 
nize this miracle-man a mile away, but 
in some cases the only way to convince 
the enthusiastic manager is actually to 
try out his ‘avorite on a post which he 
is incapable of holding down. 


YOUNG fellow was transferred to 

the staff of a large city office where | 
worked. [he letter from the manager 
of his country branch, after claiming 
the usual omnipotence, added, “1 his 
man is the fastest worker I ever had in 
my office.’ This particular miracle- 
child confessed to me six months later, 
“Before I was at work twenty minutes 
in this bee hive I was 
virtually flat on my 
back.. And I was semi- 
dazed and only partly 
conscious for three 
weeks —until I learned 
how to werk fast.” 

No, assuredly the 
men who own, or run, 
the bank will not cheat 
their shareholders by 


Nowadays I sometimes have 
the heart to withstand even the 
tears of the prettiest female 
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paying more than the market price 
for either ink or human beings. And 
we only show our incapacity by ad- 
vising it. 

At one point in my own experience 
I became so infectiously keen on the 
business future of a certain section that 
my directors caught some of it from 
me. I even made a special trip to 
head office, armed with two sets of 
architect’s plans, and tried to bully 
the general manager into erecting a 
$55,000 building on the expensive lot 
I had induced him to buy, rather than 
the more modest $30,000 structure. 
Developments of later years proved 
that the whole commitment was to 
some extent a waste of money. In 
this case I rather think I should have 
done the same impulsive thing even 
had I owned the bank. The move- 
ment of the eccentric on the great 
wheel of fortune throws even the 
judgment of boards of directors out ol 
true. 

Some years ago I entered a small 
bank in a small city of eastern New 
York, presented my personal check on 
Vancouver, Canada, recited the usual 
mumbo-jumbo, “‘pon my word and 
cross my heart,” that the check was 
quite all right—and then stood ip 
smiling pose awaiting the money. 1 
had satisfied the youthtful-looking cash- 
ier that I was, or at the 
very least had been, man- 
ager of a Canadian bank. 
He said, “‘No!” as any 
good cashier should have 
said. But, just as I was 
making a mental note to 
write him into a banking 
story as a strong character, 
he spoiled it by saying: 
“So tar as I’m concerned 
I’d do it willingly, but my 
directors meet each Thurs- 
day and I know there 
would be criticism.” 

Just to that extent the 
directors had the wrong 
man for cashier. The 
thing was bad 
practice; the men 
who owned the 
bank evidently 
knew, it was bad 
practice; il the 
cashier knew it was 
bad_ practice, he 
should have been 
big enough on his 
own account to say 
so. Ifhedidn’tknow 
it, he shouldn’t 
have been cashier. 

Also, in Canada, 
where banks have 
500 branches, it is 
: an all too general 
practice among even the most capable 
managers to hide behind the skirts of 
head office. There’s no denying it, the 
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The entrance and banking roorm—stairway leading to the safe 
deposit vaults—of the new home of the Dexter Horton National 
Bank, Seattle, Wash. 


COPYRIGHT, KEYSTONE 


The storm center of the financial troubles in France— 
the famous Bank of France 


OPYRIGHT, EWING GALLOWAY 
The Italian Bank in Buenos Aires, Argentine 


Opening day in the beautiful lobby of the Stock Yards National 
Bank and the Stock Yards Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
whose new building is a replica of Independence Hall 
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COPYRIGHT. KEYSTONE 
An example of attractive design in a small town—the 
Catskill Savings Bank, Catskill, N. Y. 


Another milestone in American bank architecture—the 
main banking room of the Hellman Bank, Los Angeles 


A suggestion of the Greek in_the graceful lines of the 
new Schiff Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, organized 
thirty-three years ago 
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Office-building exterior and spotless kitchen of 

the new First National Bank of Houston, Texas. 

This institution, chartered in 1865, has helped 
make Texas history 
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Central Control to Cut Costs 


With the Volume of Business Nearly Doubled, Expenses 
in This Bank Are Lower Than They Were Five Years Ago 


ANKS, like industrial concerns. 
B are rapidly learning that the 

application of scientific manage- 
ment to all matters of opera- 
tion is a primary means of 
securing the largest possible 
production on a minimum 
amount of outlay. Experi- 
ences through which busi- 
mess organizations have 
passed since 1914 stress fun- 
damentally the necessity of 
centralized operating control 
and supervision, if business 
organizations are to solve their 
problems successfully in this 
era of highly specialized com- 
petition. 

The Guardian Trust Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio, in 
meeting this problem in a 
systematic way, cut its direct 
operating expenses 18.8 per 
cent in 1924, as compared 
with the figures for 1920, and 
now conducts its business 
with 3 per cent fewer em- 
ployees than five years ago, 
even though its volume of 
business, on the basis of de- 
posits as of June 5, 1925, has 
increased 82 per cent in all 
banking departments and 
proportionately so in the 
trust and investment departments. 

Although salaries, exclusive of those 
of senior officers, are, on the average 
per individual, 4% per cent higher 
than they were at the low point of the 
depression in 1921, the total payroll, 
as shown by figures for May, 1925, is 
practically the same as in 1920, since 
which time the bank has added two 
new departments, two branch offices. 
doubled the sales force in the bond 
department and increased the personnel 
of the business extension, tax and other 
departments. 

Scientific management applied to 
banking has brought about these 
marked results. Economy and ef- 
ficiency commensurate with the highest 
type of personnel and service is the 
goal set for the bank by its president, 
J. A. House, and in carrying out this 
policy, backed by the other officers 
and employees, the bank has been 
enabled to make these practical show- 
ings through a centralized operating 
control. 

Such savings and increase in operating 
efficiency are evidenced in four direc- 
tions: in responsibility and application 
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Vice-president, Guardian Trust Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The Guardian 


of personnel, in co-ordinated location 
of departments, in centralized control 
of equipment and maintenance as well 
as in the purchase and distribution of 
supplies. 

All operating activities are handled 
through one department, a central 
clearing bureau headed by a senior 
officer, who has the close co-operation 
of all department heads throughout 
the bank and its eight branch offices. 


HoARLY in 1921 surveys were made of 

all departments and branch offices as 
to the division of functions, the co- 
ordination of departments and the 
duties of personnel. Out of this survey 
was developed a detailed chart of the 
organization This set-up, depart- 
ment by department, in their relation 
to each other, indicated the divisions 
and functions of each department and 
the individuals responsible for the 
executive details of each integral sec- 
tion of the bank. By means of the 
chart and these analyses definite re- 
sponsibility was placed, so that every 
officer, chief clerk and employee, down 
to messenger boy, knew that he had 


certain definite duties and that he was 
expected to perform these functions if 
the work of the bank was to continue 
at.a high degree of efficiency. 
This meant that the work of 
every department was divided 
into practical units, so that 
the load was balanced and 
activities co-ordinated. This 
placing of responsibility 
obviously led to a more 
intense application to duties. 
minimized the tendency to 
“pass the buck,” and stimv- 
lated initiative. 

{In this study of personnel 
and duties, it was found that 
certain high-priced employees. 
were handling tasks that 
could be taken care of by 
less highly paid employees. 
It was also discovered that 
certain employees were better 
adapted for positions other 
than they then held. Proper 
fitting of men to other posi- 
tions was obviously the next 
step in handling thissituation. 
Therefore, the more highly 
paid help in certain divisions 
were given more responsible 
work and employees better 
suited to other functions 
were, whenever opportunity 
offered, transferred to the proper de- 
partments. 

It was also found that careful 
consolidation of work made it easy 
for employees, without extra effort, 
to produce larger results. By consol- 
idating ledgers, bookkeepers were each 
able to handle 27 percent more accounts. 

Under this general plan and with a 
complete catalogue of the experience 
and capabilities of employees, it was 
readily possible to make temporary 
transfers to meet peaks in various 
departments and to handle the work 
during the vacation period. 

Vacation schedules are made up very 
early each year in every department 
and vacations begin during the spring 
months, so that the work of all offices 
may be carried on without taking on 
substitutes. This is so planned that a 
minimum of employees is on vacation 
at any period during the spring and 
summer. During the current season 
the bank has not taken on any substi- 
tutes to fill in while regular members of 
the staff are away. This plan for trans- 
ferring clerks to departments where 
needed, together with the increased 
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application to duties, greatly reduced 
the item of overtime. More than 
$6,000 was saved in 1924 in supper 
money, as compared with the figures 
for 1920. The overtime is now less 
than 50 per cent of what it was five 
years ago. 

Devices and plans have been intro- 
duced wherever possible to conserve 
the time of personnel. A_ fifteen- 
minute inter-departmental mail service 
is now in operation so that reports, 
memoranda and correspondence may 
be sent to any department in from five 
to fifteen minutes, thereby eliminating 
a great deal of foot-work on the part of 
messengers and clerks, as well as time 
lost in waiting to interview or see 
officers or other members of the staff. 
Officers and employees are encouraged 
to send memoranda rather than to 
seek interviews unless the business 
necessitates a conference. Another 
example is that of the installation of a 
visible directory on the _ telephone 
operating board. This is kept up-to- 
date and it is possible for an operator 
to locate instantly the department in 
which any employee is working. 

A survey of correspondence in various 
departments showed that clerks were 
wasting time in dictating useless and 
formal verbiage in handling routine 
correspondence. Substitution of form 
letters whenever possible and elimina- 
tion of perfunctory beginnings and 
endings have undoubtedly saved the 
bank thousands of dollars in time. 
For one month the advertising depart- 
ment checked useless verbiage and 
errors in carbons of these letters, 
returning them to their authors for 
study and correction. Bulletins were 
issued, pointing out the waste of time 
involved in dictating and typing verbose 
beginnings and conclusions, and sug- 
gesting means of writing tactful, courte- 
ous letters. 

It has been the practice of the bank 
for years to make promotions, so far 
as possible, from within the organiza- 
tion. When an opening occurs in a 
department, other employees inthe 


An oath to protect the bank and a complete record of t 
able when salary adjustments and promotions are 


division always are given consideration 
in filling the vacancy. It is also true 
that a survey of the records of em- 
ployees in other divisions is made, so 
that if someone in another department 
seems particularly fitted for such a 
position, he is transferred, provided 
both department heads are in agree- 
ment that that would be an advan- 
tageous move for the bank and the 
employee. Such promotions often 
mean a shift of two or three or four 
other employees and this recognition 
of ability and loyalty obviously is a 
stimulus to better work. In the general 
banking departments the procedure 
for promotion is as follows: For boys, 
from page to mail clerk, from mail 
clerk to statement clerk, from state- 
ment clerk to bookkeeper, from book- 
keeper to teller; for girls, from file 
clerks to statement clerks, thence to 
bookkeepers and other positions. 


[ IS always a rule that a department 
head cannot discharge a member of 
his staff without consent of the senior 
officer in charge of personnel and 
operations. This rule is carried out in 
fairness to all employees because some- 
times a man, owing to personality or 
capacity, may not fit into one division, 
but would be an excellent worker in 
another department. 

Operating under this general person- 
nel policy, the bank in seeking new 
employees almost invariably hires them 
for the minor positions. Eighty-seven 
per cent of the people hired last year 
were beginners. Even so, the matter 
of selection and placing of new people 
is so important that a senior officer 
interviews all applicants before they 
are finally considered for placement. 
Careful attention is given to the 
character, capabilities, references and 
personality of each applicant. 

Training is of primary importance. 
All new employees are given the Guard- 
ian book of rules and are expected to 
examine carefully this compendium of 
policy and general regulations of the 
bank. This book has been developed 
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after months of careful study of the 
policies and all matters pertaining to 
the operation of the bank. It is 
cross-indexed, and an employee can 
immediately ascertain the bank’s rules 
on personal telephone calls, sending of 
telegrams, filing of expense accounts, 
vacations, pension fund, and the like. 
Each new employee also receives a 
copy of ‘“The Guardian Way of Bank- 
ing,’ a book which, by means of 
questions and answers, outlines con- 
cisely the location, personnel, functions 
and activities of every department and 
division of the bank. In discussing the 
activities of the various departments, 
the book defines practically all the 
terms used in the fields of commercial 
banking, investments and _ fiduciary 
matters. 

During the winter months depart- 
ments have used this book as a text 
for the study of bank policies and 
methods. The plan has been for the 
department head to assign a chapter 
and then, a few days later, to hold an 
informal discussion, so that employees 
may ask and answer questions on any 
or all matters presented in the particu- 
lar chapter assigned. Written tests 
have been conducted from time to 
time and it has been found that em- 
ployees, both new and old, have 
greatly increased their fund of knowl- 
edge about general bank practice, as 
well as the particular policies and 
methods used by the Guardian. It 
has made each employee more conver- 
sant with the activities of all the de- 
partments of the bank; he is, therefore, 
more ready and more able to sell his 
own institution’s way of banking to his 
friends and acquaintances. 

All new employees are taken in 
groups on an inspection tour of the 
main office by a junior officer, and 
thus they see first-hand the location, 
personnel and operations of the various 
divisions of the organization. 

All new employees are followed up 
by the operating department and at 
the end of three months are considered 
for possible salary increases. They are 


he employee, valu- 
being considered 
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up for salary consideration again at 
the end of the next nine months, or the 
first year of their employment. Con- 
sideration of all employees for salary 
increases is automatically taken care 
of during the anniversary month of 
their employment. This plan has 
certain advantages in keeping the 
good will of all members of the staff, 
and whenever salary increase is granted, 
it becomes a special recognition of the 
employee on his first, second or any 
anniversary of his entering the service 
of the bank. Under the system used 
by a great many concerns, where the 
entire staff is considered for salary 
increases either the first of the year or 
in July, obviously all employees know 
the general practice and should a few 
or many not get increases, they are 
conscious of the fact that others 
probably are being granted more pay 
and, therefore, they have less good will 
Loward their employers. The Guardian 
plan obviates this and at the same 
time distributes this work through the 
year, so that the officers responsible 
for personnel may give more careful 
consideration to the merits of in- 
dividual employees. Of course, oc- 
casions arise when matters of salary 
increases are given attention at other 
periods of the year. 

This placing of responsibility, this 
analysis of employee and position and 
this training of the staff, have made it 
possible for the bank to handle a 
volume of business, which, on the 
basis of deposits, is now 82 per cent 
more than in 1920 with 3 per cent 
tewer employees. All this has likewise 
increased the loyalty and morale of the 
entire staff. It has reduced labor turn- 
over to 18 per cent, whereas the average 
turnover in metropolitan banks, ac- 
cording to the American Bankers 


— 


Association reports, is from 30 to 60 
per cent. This also means lowered 
operating costs because the bank has 
thus eliminated the large expense 
necessarily involved in hiring and 
training new help. 

Efficient location and co-ordination 
of departments is another money- 
saving factor because it minimizes the 
amount of time employees spend in 
going from division to division and 
makes more accessible documents util- 
ized by related departments. Tnus 
the proof, analysis, transit, commercial 
books and return items divisions are lo- 
cated on one floor and adjacent to each 
other. The comptroller’s, auditing, gen- 
eral books and operating departments, 
including the purchasing division, are 
likewise contiguous. Anotherexample 
of this is the co-ordination of ad- 
vertising, solicitation and central files 
divisions. 


HE stenographic department, mail 

division and filing rooms should be 
near the center of distribution and 
activity, so that in answering calls for 
stenographic service, in collecting and 
delivering mail and in sending material 
to or getting it from the files, the 
distance to be covered is, so far as 
possible, reduced to the minimum, with 
its consequent saving of time on the part 
of the employees of these departments. 

The third item in reducing operating 
expenses is a centralized control of 
equipment and maintenance. <A con- 
tinuous check of all departments and 
branches makes it possible to operate 
efficiently on a minimum of equipment. 
Whenever any equipment is not in use, 
it is catalogued and stored; thus, when 
a department head requisitions a desk, 
the file of stored equipment will 
probably show one or more desks 


Systematic arrangement and consolidation of ledgers have greatly increased labor production 
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readily available. During a period of 
six months, forty-seven requisitions, | 
involving expensive equipment, were. 
filled in this way. The preliminary | 
survey of equipment, for example, 
showed that in several departments 
filing cases were used for storing 
stationery, other supplies and old 
records. As rapidly as possible these 
cases were transferred to divisions to 
be used for the purpose for which they 
were made and less expensive equip-| 
ment was substituted for the storing of 
supplies and records. Haphazard light- 
ing arrangements and unnecessary 
telephone trunk lines were also sub- 
jected to adjustment which likewise 
reduced expenses. Care.and inspection 
of equipment, with resultant lengthened 
service, also mean dollars saved. 

The expenditure for equipment last 
year was only 51 per cent of that 
expended in 1920. The first five 
months of this year the expenditure for 
office equipment was only 45 per cent 
of what was spent during the first five 
months of 1924.. This clearly indicates 
the tangible results of a continuous 
check on all the machinery of operation. 

As carpenters, electrician, janitors 
and maintenance employees are under 
the direction of the operating depart- 
ment, their work is co-ordinated and 
scheduled so that there is no duplication 
of effort or confusion. All requisitions 
for repairs, alterations and maintenance 
service go to the operating department 
and are given consideration in chrono- 
logical order or order of importance. 
This plan, supported by the official 
staff of the bank, minimizes demands 
for extra help in changing departments 
and handling other matters of general 


maintenance. 


Close control in the purchase, 


distribution and use of supplies and 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Statements All Ready the 31st 


Military Organization in a St. Paul Bank Completes the 
Statement Job by 7 P. M. on the Last Day of the Month 


¥ O YOU always get your state- 
D ments out on the last day of the 
month?” 

“Oh, yes, we always do.” 

“But I don’t see how you can. 
In our bank we never get them 
ready until the day following.” 

This is part of an actual conver- 
sation that took place in our bank 
recently between our chief clerk and 
a visiting banker from one of the 
ten large cities in the United States. 

Speed in getting the statements 
ready is an accomplishment worthy 
of commendation for more reasons 
than one. If the work is allowed to 
drag on until the morrow, we can 
imagine the confusion and incon- 
venience with which the clerks 
must contend and even if the work 
is finished late in the evening, the 
long grind will tend to dull the 
mental faculties so necessary for 
efficient work on the always busy 
first day of the month. Who does 
not realize the fact that a bank 
clerk, mentally tired, is more unfit 
for work than would be a person 
tired physically? 

To reduce to a minimum this 
mental strain always apparent on 
the day the statements must be 
prepared, our officers have instilled 
in the minds of the clerks engaged 
in this (always unpleasant) work 
the certain knowledge that they 
can get through in a short time. 

If the banker from the large city 
told the truth, which of course we 
doubt not, except that his assertion 
seems so incongruous, then we in St. 
Paul have something to crow about. 
For instead of letting this work drag 
on until morning, we get through at 
7:00 P. M. Of course, it means work! 
But it is work systematized, work 
rendered simple, helpful, thorough in 
its application. It is efficiency realized. 
Although to our knowledge, none of 
the men responsible for this system 
have ever served in any military 
capacity, nevertheless, it seems that 
the plan is molded to fit the military 
plan. There are the general, the 
captains, and the privates. And to 
extend our driving power, we have a 
lieutenant or two. The general, you 
will without much conjecture identify 
as the chief clerk. To him, due credit 
must be given for the success of the 
work entrusted to the captains, who 
in turn oversee the work of the privates. 
A good leader invariably gets good 


By N. W. KINDGREN 
Merchants National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
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READ THESE INSTRUCTIONS EACH MONTH 
A--Am 
ET 
All checks must be counted before the last day of 
the month. 


When counting, checks, WATCH SIGNATURES 
CLOSELY for misfiled checks. 


No clerk will be allowed in file room or any files 
taken out on the last day of the month for the pur- 
pose of counting, checks. 


Clerks will locate in cages or departments specified 
on schedule. 


Balances must be posted neatly. 


On overdrafts, write the word “overdrawn” not 
O.D. above the amount 


Gall balances from bookkeepers hst to your captain 
who checks statements. 


If you make an error in postin?, balances, make cor- 
rections neatly in ink. 


Do not tear off too many stubs at one time as you 
may tear into the statements. 


Place rubber band around stubs with your name, 
and the number of your set, and hand to your 
captain 


See that the number of checks agree and run in 
order with your statement. 


If you have statements with missing, checks which 
you cannot find, report to captain, explaining cir- 
cumstances and reporting what search you have 
made. 


Hand any checks not belonging, to your set to your 
captain. 

Fold all statements neatly so that the name and 
address will be visible through an outlook envelope. 


Pick out all statements for which .you have cards, 
verify address and hand to captain. 


Return all check files to the proper places and place 
all large accounts in alphabetical order in statement 
cape. 


results when his plan has received 


mature consideration. But let us 
explain: 

Captains have charge of an entire 
ledger. As early as possible, they will 
list the last balances of their ledger 
on sheets large enough to accommodate 
all the accounts. This list serves two 
purposes. It is a proof for the book- 
keepers first; and second, it is used in 
verifying the balances as shown on the 
statements. Therefore, it obviates the 
necessity of referring to the ledger 
itself, except where errors must be 
located. 

The statements corresponding to 
this ledger are taken care of by four 
privates. They will, as soon as their 
regular work permits, gather the state- 
ments assigned to them and proceed 
to write the final balance in proper 
place. This done, they will call bal- 
ances from a sheet prepared by a captain 
who checks against statement figures. 
Thus no one is permitted to assume 
that his own work is infallible. After 


the statements have been checked, the 
four privates working in close proximity 
so as to enable the captain always 
to render any little assistance re- 
quired, proceed to enclose checks 
and as the work progresses, they 
pick out statements that are to be 
mailed which, together with cor- 
responding cards indicating the 
depositors’ wish to have statements 
delivered by mail, are handed to 
their captain. The captain stamps 
the card with the mailing date and 
encloses the statement in an out- 
look envelope. No addressing is 
necessary as every statement bears 
the customer’s address as well as 
the name. With the mailing cards 
are others that request delivery of 
statements. These are turned over 
to the statement clerk, who attends 
to sending them out on the follow- 
ing day by messenger. ‘These 
cards also indicate names of firms 
with which customers are associ- 
ated, enabling the statement clerk 
to consolidate and send at one time 
all statements to go to or be called 
for by one institution. The re- 
mainder and major part of state- 
ments are of course placed in the 
alphabetical files for early dis- 
position. 

But now let us explain how we 
are able to do the work in so short a 
time. It would hardly seem pos- 
sible to the uninitiated that the 
accumulation of a month’s work could 
be accounted for satisfactorily to 7,000 
depositors, each one of whom expects 
to receive a neat, correct and com- 
prehensive report of his account with- 
in the space of two hours. 

A set of instructions is handed each 
month to the privates, enabling them 
to refresh their minds on the work 
ahead. The check files containing the 
cancelled checks of depositors, besides 
being arranged absolutely true to 
alphabetical sequence, have been so 
divided as to contain identically the 
same accounts as the statements call 
for in each separate set allotted to the 
privates. Thus, he works with his 
own files only, when enclosing the 
checks with the statements. 

Attention is called particularly to 
first rule on instruction sheet. Cap- 
tains are responsible in a measure for 
the success of this rule. When receiving 
assignment of privates for the month 
from the general, they will notify the 
privates as to the set to be worked 
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and remind them that this rule is to be 
adhered to. Laxity is not tolerated, 
but rather is friendly competition 
encouraged, bringing results which can 
not but be a source of gratification. 
So far, we have not mentioned the 
lieutenants’ part in our plan. Their 
work consists of caring for the exces- 
sively large accounts, for which separate 
files must be maintained. Some of 
these accounts will have accumulated 
from one thousand to two thousand 
checks in the month. These must be 
neatly bundled together and wrapped 
for delivery, after which they are also 


One, Two, 


HOULD depositors be permitted 
S to write checks indiscriminately, 

irrespective of the balances to their 
credit? This question was answered 
negatively by the officers of the Bankers 
Trust Company, of Indianapolis, one 
year ago and, during that period, the 
number of ‘“‘Not Sufficient Funds’’ 
checks has been reduced 50 per cent. 

As in many other institutions, the 
use of checking facilities has been 
encouraged without rigid requirements 
as to balances and with no service 
charge. Some depositors, not content 
with the service bargain obliging the 
banks to carry their accounts handled 
at a loss, persisted in disregarding the 
amounts of their balances if blank 
checks were handy when they were 
“broke” or when importuned to pay 
bills. 

It was decided that numerous NSF 
checks in circulation did not reflect 
favorably on the trust company and 
there was no good reason why ‘the 
bank’s staff should be burdened with 
the task of returning checks. There- 
upon, a plan was devised which enables 
habitual offenders to eliminate them- 
selves gradually as depositors, and now 
NSF abuses do not go unnoticed. 

A record of “kick-outs” (as book- 
keepers and tellers refer to NSF checks) 
had always been kept. But, until the 
institution of this campaign against 
the NSF evil, that 
record was seldom 
referred to. Now, 
it is in daily use. 
The machinery 
which has done so 
much toward re- 
ducing NSF 
checks, is set in 
motion the first 
time a depositor’s 
check is returned. 
A card is prepared 
showing the date of 
the return, the 
amount of the 
check and the date 
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turned over to the statement clerk 
who attends to the delivery end of the 
work. 

Other lieutenants are caretakers of 
statements which may have been 
subjected to counter-error, such as 
charging checks of a trustee to that 
person’s personal account, and vice 
versa. Besides, the lieutenant is pre- 
pared to give advice concerning joint 
accounts which are very confusing 
except to the bookkeeper who becomes 
familiar with his own accounts. 

From all the foregoing, it will become 
apparent that an effort has at least 
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been made to foresee any contingency 
and that no one clerk is allowed to fall 
in the “dumps,” for assistance is 
always ready at hand to keep his head 
above water. It is our belief, and this 
is shared by the originator of this 
system, that a higher degree of ef- 
ficiency is maintained by enabling the 
clerks to shorten their hours of labor, 
for it permits of no loafing, which 
might become a habit if no real en- 
couragement were offered. And in loaf- | 
ing lurks, for the bank clerk, the dead- 
liest of germs which breed forgetfulness 
and mistakes, and ultimately, failure. 
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By EUGENE W. SHORT 


it was drawn. If a second check is 
subsequently returned, the first letter 
of a series of three is written, personally 
signed and mailed. This letter is 
mild but, after reading it, the depositor 
cannot help realizing that he has 
imposed on the bank. If an error 
has been made, the bank learns about 
it promptly for immediate correction. 
If another check is returned, a more 
vigorous letter (No. 2) is forwarded. 
Then, after sufficient time has elapsed 
for delivery of this second letter, if 
another check is returned because the 
funds are not sufficient, the depositor 
receives letter No. 3, the last of the 
series, with a statement of his account, 


Bankers Trust Company 
PENNSYLVANIA ANO Owio ST@ecerTs 
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Dear Sir: 

It is always embarrassing to us when 
it is necessary to refuse payment of a check because 
the depositor's balance is smaller than the amount of 
the cheok, 


Several times we have been obliged to 
reject checks drawn against your account. 


A "Not Sufficient Funds" check causce 
a lot of unnecessary bookkeeping and it must pass 
through the hands of six to twelve persons before it 
finally gets back to the firm or person to whom it wae 
originally issued, All this involves work, time and 
expense, 

Mey we express the hope that you will 
cooperate with us by building your account so your bank 
balance will always be sufficient to pay cheoks drawn 
against it. 


Very truly yours, 


Secretary-Tresasurer. 


BANKE 


STACETE 


Dear Sir; 


BC 
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his cancelled checks and a check from 
the Bankers Trust Company for the 
amount of his balance, thus closing | 
the account. 

Aside from the elimination of trouble- 
some accounts, the experience has 
been interesting and beneficial. Many 
who receive the first letter apologeti- 
cally deplore the circumstance of the 
attempted overdraft. They usually 
attribute the errors to check-stub 
mistakes. For the most part, those 
who mention the letter are conscientious 
and usually guard against repetitions. 
When they refer to the incident the 
employee or officer has an opportunity 
to present the bank’s case and more 
profitable accounts result. Letter No. 
2 usually eauses the depositor to close 
the account voluntarily —which is pref- 
erable if he does not intend to play the 
game according to the rules. It is 
rarely necessary to use letter No. 3 
which closes the account. But, if the 
depositor persists in writing checks 
and hasn’t sufficient funds on deposit, 
the letter and the enclosures are 
despatched on schedule. The ratio 
of letters is nineteen of No. 1 to six of 
No. 2, to one of No. 3. 

That remarkably few expressions of 
criticism have been heard is probably 


‘due to the realization of the offenders 


that they have imposed on the bank. 

An amusing incident occurred re- 
cently. A woman 
depositor became 
very indignant 
when she received 
letter No. 1. She 
immediately _ tele- 
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Very truly yours, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Please draw no further checks, 


Our 
is due to the number of shesnaren dn closing your account 
for 


Very truly yours, 


the officers. Noth- 
ing was left unsaid 
that would remove 
a doubt that she 
was offended. It 
was found upon 
investigation that 
so far as she was 
concerned, she was 
absolutely correct. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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political sense rubber has rather 

suddenly assumed the center of 
the international stage. Of all the 
great commodities of commerce by 
which nations supply their wants and 
settle their debts, it is easily the most 
interesting. Wheat, copper, cotton, 
coal, tea, coffee and wool have all had 
their more or less prosaic commercial 
romances, but rubber—the youngest 
child of the great staple group —justnow 


Pes in an economic and in a 


presents the most interest to the inter- 


national observer and has given rise to 
moreagitatedcontroversy duringthelast 


_ fewmonths thanalltherest put together. 


The center of ownership of the crude 
rubber producing industry is England, 
and as a result of its preponderant 


Rubber 


market. 


position in a new and 
rapidly fluctuating com- 
modity, the English 
owners have had plenty 
of opportunity to learn 
during the past five 
years what quick and 
unexpected disasters 
can happen to a prod- 
uct which depends on 
what may be called 

luxury demand for a 

largepartofitsmarket. 

At the time of this 
writing, (June 7) and 
for several weeks prev- 
iously, spot rubber has 
been selling in the 

neighborhood of 80 

cents a pound. This 

price, more than treble 
the price that was 
reached after the great 
collapse of all commodity 
pricesin 1921,has brought 

a great outcry from 

American manufacturers 
who buy large quantities 
of crude rubber, especially 
tire manufacturers. So great 
ie has been popular in- 
terest that the De- 

partment of 
Commerce 
instituted an 
inquiry, and 
thepublished 
result of that inquiry has brought 
forth a statement that the British 
would be able to pay off their entire 
debt to the United States from the 
profits on their rubber enterprises 
and the control they hold on world 
supplies of crude rubber. 

Leaving aside for the moment the 
war debt business, let us see what has 
led to present conditions in the rubber 
The smashing blows which 
all great industries suffered after the 


‘collapse of the post-war boom were 


especially damaging to the growers of 
crude rubber. Automobile tires are by 
far the greatest use to which rubber is 
now devoted and the preponderant 
position of the United States in the 
tire and automobile industries results 
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Takes the 
Center Stage 


Something About the International 
Controversy Over Crude Rubber That 
Is Paying England’s Debt to America 


By FRANK PLACHY, JR. 


in America consuming more than 70 
per cent of the world’s rubber. When 
production both of automobiles and 
tires fell off nearly half, the inevitable 
result was a tremendous deflation of 
crude rubber prices, a deflation that 
meanta hard blow for the American tire 
companies when they came to mark 
down their inventories to market prices. 
But for the actual plantation com- 
panies growing the rubber, the situation 
was even more disastrous. Rubber 
prices fell far below the cost of produc- 
tion of even the best managed estates 
and it became obvious that a great deal 
of rubber acreage, both that already 
in bearing and acreage of young trees 
from which no income had yet been 
secured, was in acute danger of being 
abandoned and allowed to revert to the 
primeval jungle from which it had been 
rescued by hard and expensive toil. 


Wi nearly three-quarters of a 
billion dollars of British money in- 
vested in rubber plantations, it was 
natural that the British government 
should sit up and take notice of the perils 
confronting one of the nation’s most 
important industries. The best minds 
of the industry were called into con- 
sultation by the British Colonial Office 
and the result was the adoption of a 
plan for reducing the amount of crude 
rubber to be offered for sale during 
each three months until the price should 
again reach what was thought a normal 
figure. This was the Stevenson restric- 
tion plan. Concerning it, Mr. Hoover 
has said, ‘“The producing industries of 
the world would be much better off in 
the long run if combinations in restraint 
of international trade were abandoned 
on all sides’ —a statement that brought 
bitter smiles from the entire: British 
manufacturing industry which has 
such good reason to be acquainted with 
the high tariff wall the United States 
has built around itself. 

The British control about 80 per 
cent of the rubber producing acreage 
of the world, the Dutch 15 per cent, 
the French 21% per cent and the 
Americans 21% per cent. The British 
tried to get the Dutch to join them in 
the restriction of output, but the Dutch 
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Weighing crude rubber at a jungle station 
in Peru. In the circle, cultivation in the 
Malay states. Below, crude rubber on the 
lines to dry near Singapore 
refused, with results to themselves 
that constitute an interesting 
element of the general situation. 
Nevertheless, the British went ahead 
with the plan, reducing their ex- 
ports from 271,000 tons in 1922 
to 205,027 in 1924. The Dutch 
meanwhile increased their sales from 
102,171 in 1922 to 175,000 tons 
in 1924. 


JDEMAND wasslack through most 

of 1924 from the principal con- 
sumers, and in spite of the fact that 
supplies of rubber were known to 
be running low, it is alleged by 
the rubber producers that the 
American buyers deliberately held 
off from the market at the begin- 
ning of each quarterly period when 
the percentage of the 1922 produc- 
tion that was to be allowed under 
the Stevenson scheme was deter- 
mined according to the price that 
had prevailed on the average during 
the preceding three months. 

As is well known, the first quarter 
of this year opened with rubber 
selling for a price that allowed 55 
per cent of normal production. De- 
mand, however, suddenly jumped 
and with it the spot price of rubber. 
It was realized that world stocks 
in the hands of manufacturers, 
dealers and in transit were far 
below the safety level and under 
frenzied, competitive bidding the 
spot price rose until at the time of 


writing it is around 
80 cents per pound. 
This increase means 
that under the terms 
of the restriction 
agreement, growers 
may sell an increase 
of 10 per cent each 
quarter during the 
year, so that before 
the end of this year 
supplies will equal 
85 per cent of the 
quantity marketed 
in 1922. 
TheBritishrubber 
growers are well sat- 
isfied with the re- 
sults of the plan. 
They are certain it 
was the only salva- 
tion of theirindustry 
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and in reply to all critics, 
they ask what the pres- 
ent situation would 
have been if great 
amounts of rubber acre- 
age had been abandoned. 
Plainly, there would not 
have been enough rubber 
to satisfy world demand 
at any price. Wild 
rubber sources have been 
so ruthlessly exploited 
that today wild rubber 
constitutes less than 5 
per cent of world de- 
mand, while on the other 
hand it requires five 
years before a young 
rubber tree can be 
brought into bearing, 
during all of which time 
the plantation must be 
cared for and a great 
amount of labor and 
capital expended upon 
it. 

Obviously, rubber 
plantations constitute 
one of the most hazard- 
ous forms of tropical in- 
vestment. The trees are 
beset by a multitude of 
diseases and insect para- 
sites. It doesn’t take long for an 
energetic battalion of white ants to 
destroy a young rubber tree. The 
greatest problem of all is labor, and 
that is something that no company 
can assure itself against. Ameri- 
cans who have about half.a billion 
dollars invested in various Mexican 
enterprises from which they have 
seldom or never received a cent in 
dividends are perhaps better situ- 
ated to realize the plight of the 
rubber share owner during the past 
five years than is the general 
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public. The recent report of the 
Department of Agriculture gave esti- 
mates of what a fair price for rubber 
should be. It was stated that a rubber 
plantation represents an investment of 
from $200 to $400 an acre, that a 
yearly production of 400 pounds to the 
acre was a good rate, that a selling 
price in New York of from 16 to 17 
cents a pound covered the production 
costs and that an addition of 15 cents 
to this price would give at least a 15 
per cent return on invested capital for 
even the higher cost plantations. 


“THESE figures were received nowhere 
with more interest than in the offices 
of rubber producing companies in 
London, where the general opinion was 
that if they were true, all rubber 
plantation owners would soon be riding 
in Rolls Royces while the price of all 
rubber shares might be expected to 
double in price overnight. The dif- 
ficulty is that rubber cannot be grown 
by manipulating a pencil and a piece of 
paper, and the general opinion among 
veteran rubber growers is that the 
Department of Commerce’s report 
belongs in some commercial museum 
in the same glass case that contains 
the prospectuses of the Belgian hare 
farms that were to make us all million- 
aires only a few years ago. 

Rubber men do not believe there is 
going to be anything like a real shortage 
of rubber. Their belief that there will 
be plenty of the crude product for 
next year’s consumption is shown by 
the fact that rubber for future delivery 
is selling considerably below the spot 
price while a great many of the large 
producing companies have made con- 
tracts far ahead at moderate prices. 
The largest producing company in the 
world, a Dutch concern, has sold a 
large part of its product as far ahead as 
1928. 

Incidentally, the situation of the 
Dutch share of the industry is interest- 
ing. They refused to bind themselves 
with the Stevenson agreement, although 
the British rubber companies operating 
in Dutch and other non-British ter- 
ritory voluntarily adhered to it. The 
result is that the Dutch have been 
rushing all possible supplies of their 
rubber to market and have drained 
their trees of the last drop of latex that 
could be secured. The result is that 
their plantations are not in anything 
like such good condition as the British. 
It is a characteristic of the rubber tree 
that the latex which is not taken from 
it is not lost, but is stored for future 
draining if required. This means that 
the British plantations have not lost a 
pound of rubber by reason of the 
Stevenson plan, but have simply al- 
lowed it to remain in the trees for 
future use. 

Careful statistics are gathered by the 
Amalgamated Rubber Producers As- 
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America uses 70 per cent of the product—tire-building in the Firestone plant 


sociation of London, as to the present 
and future rubber acreage in the world. 
It is known that there are large acreages 
of young trees not yet in bearing but 
which will be making large contribu- 
tions to the world’s supply of rubber 
within five years. Nevertheless, it is 
believed that when all the acreage now 
approaching maturity or planned is 
considered, the present ratios of owner- 
ship will not be changed. The British 
will continue for a long time to own or 
control about 80 per cent of the in- 
dustry. 

As to the allegation that the British 
are using their control of the rubber 
industry to pay their debt to America, 
every banker, statesman, business man, 
economic writer and well-informed 
citizen in England will put the question 
to you, ““How does the United States 
expect us to pay them except by the 
sale of our commodities?’ This plain 
truth is too obvious to need elaboration 
for an audience of banking readers. 
The British have the rubber, we have 
the market for it, and if prices at the 
moment seem high, they are not higher 
in relative terms than the prices which 
the growers had to accept and which 
would have bankrupted the entire 
industry to the damage of both pro- 
ducer and consumer if the restriction 
scheme had not worked as well as it 
has. 

Our own control of raw cotton 
supplies, which constitute England’s 
principal industrial import, has been 
practically a natural monopoly with 
us for more than a hundred years and 
promises to continue so indefinitely. 


We paid our debts to England for 
decades through the sale of our cotton, 
and England has no means of wiping 
out her present obligation to us except 
in the same way. 

The British have one final argument 
in a discussion of rubber and it is very 
hard to controvert it. They say that 
if it had not been for their enterprise 
and their willingness to take a big 
chance and wait a long time for their 
money, there would be no plantation 
rubber industry today, or at least there 
would be no such plentiful supplies as 
have made possible the huge develop- 
ment of the automobile industry. 


[{ IS a fact that British tropical 
gardeners were the first to transplant 
and domesticate wild rubber trees, 
the first experiments having been made 
by experts from the Royal Botanical 
Gardens in 1886. Young trees from 
Brazil were tried out in Ceylon and 
later in Malaya. The young industry 
underwent many vicissitudes and a 
good deal of capital was lost before the 
pioneers who stuck to their early faith 
in commercial rubber growing found 
themselves justified, although even 
today a great many rubber companies 
give a large share of their attention to 
tea growing and other lines in order not 
to place all their eggs in one basket. 
There is a possibility that while Mr. 
Hoover’s remarks and the figures of 
his department are unlikely to have 
any effect on the price of rubber, they 
may well serve to call attention to 
another great American problem. He 
is anxious that there should be a 
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e Make It Easy for the Crooks — 


A Banker and Prison Official, Discussing Forgery, Blames 
the Bankers and Business Men for Prevalence of the Crime 


IRST, George A. VanSmith, of 
San Francisco, is a bank official 
— vice-president 


and in charge of 
credit at the Anglo, 
London and Paris 
National Bank. 
But when he was 
a boy his father, who 
lived in New York, 
turned him over 
each year to his 
grandparents in 
Jackson, Michigan, 
and there he at- 
tended school. For 
the Michiganschools 
were considered es- 
pecially good. And 
moreover, his 
mother had died 
when he was quite 


By FRANKLIN S. CLARK 


young. 

At Jackson is the 
state penitentiary. Under the liberal 
regime of Captain Hatch, then warden, 
the prison’s trusties were given con- 
siderable freedom. They worked on 
the prison farm and even mingled to 
some extent with the townspeople, 
underno surveillance. Theboy, George 
VanSmith, got into the way of playing 
around the prison and the prison farm 
outside of school hours. And he got 
to know the prisoners. Far from ob- 
jecting, his grandparents even to some 
extent encouraged him in this. His 
grandmother often permitted him to 
furnish a bed to a discharged prisoner 
for his first night out, and she saw to 
it that a good supper and breakfast 
went with it. 

That was the beginning of George 
A. VanSmith’s interest in prisons. At 
the present time, in addition to being 
a bank official, he serves as president 
of the California State Board of Prison 
Directors. It is the duty of this board 
to fix prison sentences under the 
indeterminate plan in force in the 
state, between the minimum and the 
maximum time specified by law. Before 
this board come for review the cases of 
the majority of prisoners in the state’s 
two penitentiaries, at San Quentin and 
Folsom. 

At Jackson Mr. VanSmith says the 
trusties often told him hair-raising 
stories of prison life. But they respected 
his boyish innocence, and never violated 
the confidence he placed in them. It 
isn’t surprising that prisons have been 
his hobby. And he has had unusual 
opportunities for studying them. Be- 


Mr. VanSmith, banker and director of prisons — 
a view of San Quentin above 


fore he took his present position with 
the Anglo, London and Paris National 
Bank he had traveled the United 
States quite thoroughly and visited 
most of its important cities. Since he 
has been with the bank, for the past 
eight or nine years, his duties at times 
have required extensive traveling, not 
only in this country but in Europe and 
in Latin America. In his travels he 
has never failed to visit prisons wher- 
ever he could find them. 

This is the background of knowledge 
Mr. VanSmith has of prisons and 
prisoners. As a banker, naturally he 
has been especially interested in cases 
of imprisonment for forgery and other 
crimes connected with bad checks. 
He has a two-sided picture of the 
situation: the banks and business men 
who are defrauded each year of millions 
of dollars through bad checks; and on 
the other hand, of the men doing 
sentence in prison who have been 
responsible for it. There is no doubt 
where his sympathies lie; they are not 


with the banks and business men. He 
believes bankers and business men | 
could to a large ex: 
tent put a stop to 
the astounding prev- 
alence of forgery, 
check raising, and 
kindred crimes in | 
this country if they | 
really set out to 
stop it. 

He had the turn- | 
key’s report before 
him when I talked | 
with him—for San 
Quentin for the year 
1923-24. For that 
prison the figures 
showed that’ more 
men had been im- 
prisoned for charges 
connected with bad 
checks than for any 
other single offense 
listed, 238 out of 1,558. Nearly as 
large in proportion is the number at 
Folsom, the prison where most recidi- 
vists are sent —that is, those who have 
previously served one or: more terms. 
In general, Mr. VanSmith says this is 
true throughout the prisons of the 
country. An astoundingly large num- 
ber of men are doing time for passing 
or attempting to pass bad checks. 


HE men imprisoned on bad check 

charges are by no means all profes- 
sional forgers, he declares. A very large 
percentage of those imprisoned in the 
California prisons, he told me, can 
barely write their own names. “They 
are there,” he told me, ‘‘because of the 
woeful carelessness of merchants and 
business men.”’ Merchants and busi- 
ness men, he says, are especially 
blameworthy for the offenses of clumsy 
amateurs. But bankers, he implies, 
may often be indirectly responsible, 
even in cases of this type. A great 
many of the amateur forgers are men 
who have not previously committed 
crime, and would not attempt forgery 
or become involved with bad checks 
if they had a proper conception of the 
seriousness of the crime, or if it were 
made less easy. This is where the 
main responsibility with bankers and 
business men lies, he believes — they 
make it too easy. 

A case he told me of by way of 
example was that of a young man who 
is serving a term in San Quentin. In 
private life he was a public accountant. 
We won’t say what city he was living 

; (Continued on page 43) 
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and Help Them Evade Conviction 


The Tendency to Compromise, Ignorance of What Constitutes 
Identification and Other Reasons Why Prosecutions Fail 


HY is it so hard to convict bank 
crooks? The question often has 
been asked 
by bankers and in 
tones that plainly 
indicate their dis- 
couragement. It 
is quite a shock to 
see a known crook 


which for all the 
world looked like 
it was ironclad. A 
good many answers 
have been ven- 
tured. Many remote remedies have 
been suggested and, in general, they 
are not immediately applicable. Out 
of an experience of some years with 
slippery cheats and thugs who special- 
ize on banks, I would offer these 
answers: 

The practice of compromising with 
crooks is too common, and the exchange 
of leniency for the return of stolen 
property is an incentive to commit 
more crime. 

Too often lawyers who make a prac- 
tice of defending professional crooks 
exclusively are as bad, and even 
worse, than their clients and are 
tolerated on the theory that it is better 
to be with them than against them. 

Bank employees are invariably poor 
witnesses because their testimony lacks 
the most important element —that of 
positive identification of the criminal. 
This is due, generally, to their ignorance 
of what constitutes identification. 

There are, of course, other reasons 
why prosecutions fail. Weaknesses in 
statutory law and its lack of uniformity 
weave a maze of technicalities about 
the accused criminal and favor him as 
against his accusers. 

Changes in the laws are proposed. 
They come up for discussion at every 
bar association meeting and some of 
them—a very few-—are eventually 
adopted. However, the majority of 
changes that get into the statutes are 
favorable to the crook. 

It rests within the power of the’bank, 
the prosecuting attorney and the police 
to take advantage of changes suggested 
for the benefit of the state and put them 
into effect immediately. It is impos- 
sible, of course, to attain a record of 
100 per cent convictions, but the rate 
of convictions in bank cases is so low 
that even a small increase in the per- 
centage is greatly to be desired. The 
percentage of convictions in America 
is the lowest in the world. 
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By HOWARD McLELLAN 


In the first 
place the forger 
and yegg belong 
to aclass of pred- 
atory criminals 
who are subjects 
for practical 


and dexterity with which the criminals 
operated. The crook who does not 
feel his blood tingling and an exaltation 
of heroism or martyrdom when he 
reads lurid accounts of his latest 
exploits, is a rare human being, espe- 
cially in this day of intense publicity 
and propaganda. It is well to bear in 
mind, when dealing with a criminal 
who suggests compromise, that he is 
part of a vast organization and to 
compromise with him is to compromise 
with the rest of his world. He and his 
world are sure to take advantage of any 
display of weakness in your armor. 
Here is what happens when a profes- 
sional bank criminal —and they are all 
in the game to stay —is arrested. Im- 
mediately he gets 
in touch with a 
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He has served six 
terms for bank bur- 
glary. Hisfeatureshave 
changed but he has 
often been identified 
by his ears which are 
large and of peculiar 
structure 


treatment rather 
than pathological 
study. They are not amateur crim- 
inals, forced into crime by environ- 
ment, low mentality or hereditary 
causes. Theirs are not the crimes of 
passion. They cheat and rob in a 
futile effort to live easy or get rich 
quick. No professional bank crook 
considers himself a subject for labora- 
tory study. He doesn’t know what 
it’s all about; he doesn’t even recog- 
nize the many syllabled terms science 
applies to him. Science invents causes 
for his criminal propensities which he 
knows, better than anybody else, are 
not the real causes and he at once 
ridicules the well-meant effort to treat 
him as a victim of circumstances be- 
yond his control. It is well to bear 
this in mind when a plea for leniency 
is made by a criminal who has never 
wanted to, and never will, go straight. 

Professional crime, particularly that 
involving banks, has become organized 
—a glorified, big crooked business, the 
banks ranged on one side and the army 
of crooks on the other. Two two- 
million-dollar robberies within the past 
year were made possible by organiza- 
tion. Newspapers in carrying the 
stories of these two major crimes, and 
many others, unconsciously — glorify 
the bandit’s enterprise by ‘“‘playing up”’ 
the details and describing the boldness 
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lawyer whose repu- 
tation is founded, 
not upon his legal 
acumen, but upon 
his ability to fix 
things, to com- 
promise and pull 
off squeeze plays. 
The names of these 
lawyers are known 
to all the thieves 
—as well known as the locations 
of state prisons. And if the jailed 
crook is in a strange town and does 
not know such a lawyer, the cappers 
working about the courts and jails will 
mighty soon get him one. 


THE lawyer’s first move is to get in 

touch with the complainant —the 
bank —to whom the terms of compro- 
mise are whispered in an inviting way. 
The lawyer may agree to return part of 
the loot—few lawyers have ever re- 
turned all of the loot; or he may agree to 
have his client plead guilty to a lesser 
offense; and he may even suggest 
that his client will give up valuable 
information for his freedom, or leniency 
—information usually stale and quite 
valueless —and once having agreed to 
this plan, the bank and the prosecutor 
are bound by it. There are a thousand 
and one ways of weakening the com- 
plainant and “‘pulling him off,” as the 
yegg saying goes. 

Failing in these preliminaries the 
yegg “mouthpiece” —which is the ten- 
derly affectionate yegg nickname for 
their lawyers—sues out a writ of 
habeas corpus, or procures a fake alibi 
for his client. Fake alibis is the yegg 
lawyer’s stock in trade. When this 
plan fails the lawyer settles down to 
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fight the case in court and he puts up 
a pretty good fight since his fee, which 
is usually a part of the loot, is large 
and paid in advance by the crook or 
his pals. A town that refuses to harbor 
this type of lawyer is the last place in 
the world to find yeggs. 

If the banker or prosecutor “falls” 
for a compromise, that town is marked 
on yegg maps as a soft spot and bank 
interests may expect frequent attacks. 
Too many cases are reported where a 
compromise was effected by the crimi- 
nal’s promise to return a part of the 
stolen loot, the compromise having 
been hastened by the prosecutor’s 
belief that his case was not strong 
enough. Within twenty-four hours 
after the compromises have been ef- 
fected, in many instances, the accused 
man or his confederates have resumed 
operations in that town, getting away 
with twice and three times the loot. 
()THER inStances are known where 

the prosecutor, with the consent of 
the complaining bank, let down on prose- 
cutions for check operations because 
the amounts involved were small and 
the expense of the trial would be 
greater than the loss. Within a day 
or two the town was flooded with bad 
checks by the selfsame operators who 
had escaped the toils because their 
first takings were too small to bother 
with. And so the next time they 
increased the size of their bogus paper 
and got more than enough to see them 
out of that town and into the next. 

On the other hand, there are hundreds 
of bankers —the general run of bankers 
are that way —who are governed by an 
implacable policy to press every case 
whether it involves a dollar loss or ten 
thousand. No lawyer dares approach 
them on the subject of compromise. 
No shady lawyer cares to operate in a 
town like that. Such bankers stiffen 


the backbone of their prosecuting 
officers. Wherever that healthy situa- 
tion prevails, there it is extremely 
unhealthy for the bank crook. The 
American Bankers Association binds 
every member to refuse to compromise 


a crime and that, in part, explains the 
holy respect of the bank crook for 
A. B. A. banks. 

Prosecuting attorneys constantly 
need backbone stiffening. They are 
perpetually besieged by well meaning, 
but misguided, welfare workers, who 
would treat the criminal as a sick man. 
They make it a point to win the prose- 
cutor to their way of thinking. Bank- 
ers should be as alert and indefatigable 
in insisting that their own interests be 
protected by honest, sincere application 
of the law. Banks are heavy tax- 
payers; the wealth of the community 
is entrusted to their care and they have 
a right to insist upon adequate pro- 
tection on the part of public authorities. 

I said that when the crooked lawyers 
have tried and failed with all the usual 
tricks to defeat the ends of justice, 
then they settle down to fight the 
case. That is not as accurate as it 
might be. More often they settle 
down to delay the case. Most delays 
in bank cases are granted by the court 
at the request of the defense. The 
prosecutor who submits to these in- 
terminable delays is playing directly 
into the hands of the criminal element. 
The crook and his lawyers know that 
banks cannot affcrd to allow their 
employees to trot to and from courts 
to suit the purpose of the crook whose 
object it is to tire out witnesses and 
drag the case along until witnesses’ 
memories are dim and the case weak- 
ened by old age. This is an old dodge. 

It is sometimes urged in behalf of 
the crook, after he has succeeded in 
dragging his case on for months, that 
he has already served enough time to 
get the full effects of his punishment. 
It is supposed to be a form of humane 
treatment to dismiss the case against 
him and let him go. But at that he 
laughs up his sleeve. Often the con- 
federates of professional crooks pay 
them a daily wage for every day they 
are in jail and remain silent —do not 
““squeal.”’ The underworld maintains 
a sort of demurrage payroll to meet 
this contingency. Jail, under such 
circumstances, is not so bad. All the 


time the culprit is imprisoned a bank- 
roll is fattening for him. 
also how well organized is the under- 
world. 

And don’t overlook the fact, too, that 
a compromise to which a bank is party 
places in the hands of the crook and 
his lawyer a powerful club. In most 
states it is a felony to compromise a 
crime. The banker who participates 
becomes a target for a nasty form of 
blackmail. ji 

Crooked lawyers display the utmost 
disregard for law and flaunt their daring 
by acommon practice of “kicking back” 
stolen goods when they know crooks 
are suspected of crime. When the 
“heat” becomes intense they call up 
the interested parties and offer to 
return the loot if the investigation is 
dropped. Usually they return such 
loot as stolen bonds, which the crook 
is anxious to get rid of anyway because 
they are dangerous to carry around. 
When an offer of this kind is accepted, 
what is the result? It simply furnishes 
the crook with an incentive to work 
harder and oftener in that community. 
He goes after bigger loot and charges 
off the “kick back’ as part of his 
overhead. It just costs him: more to 
operate and he increases his income 
to meet the added charge. His con- 
niving lawyer made this possible. 

Lawyers like this exist in spite 
of bar association watchfulness —often 
because he is a political power and can 
‘throw’? more important cases in the 
way of lawyers of higher standing. He 
can usually bestow favors with a 
lavish hand. He has it in his power to 
promise protection from yegg attack 
to his friends and he has the power to 
clean the yeggs out of his community 
with one fell swoop —if he would. 


[F EVER a uniform law is passed 

similar to that which helps the United 
States Secret Service by making it an 
offense to withhold information or 
shield a criminal for whom that efficient 
service is hunting, there will be fewer 
yegg lawyers. When a Secret Service 
operative presents his card and asks 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Times World-wide Photo 


Why Did This Man Succeed? 


‘‘Ample and accurate information is the best step 
toward success for every one.” 


So wrote James J. Hill, directly 
from his own vast experience. 

The first step in each of his ventures 
was careful study and, if facts were 
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not available, painstaking original in- 
vestigation—then, certain of his. meth- 
ods for creating traffic, he organized 
his railways and shipping. 
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JAMES J. HILL 
1838 - 1916 
Builder of the 
Great Northern 
Railway System 
and 
Trans-Pacific Fleet 
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These well-known 
bankers 


enthusiastic about national 
business building campaign 


Recently a great nation-wide banking 

program was conceived. It is now 

showing every bank in America a way 
to increase deposits. 


VERY month 20,000,000 magazine 
readers are shown in a powerful, 
interesting way why their bank is 
the most valuable business connection 
they have. Why a checking account 
makes their money go farther. 

Will this campaign, being run by the 
Bankers Supply Division of The Todd 
Company, increase deposits of Amer- 
ican banks? 

See what these bankers say 


Leading banks predict it will have 
a tremendous influence on increased 
business. The following letters show 
how enthusiastic they are. 

One writes: “J want to put into every 
one of my customer’s hands the two-page 
advertisement running in The Saturday 
Evening Post this week.” 

Another, “Would you object to one 
or more local banks using parts of your 
advertisements in our local newspapers?” 

Another, “Permit me to congratulate 
you. It is indeed wonderful bank ad- 
vertising.” 

And so they run. Bankers from all 

sections of the country—big cities and 
small towns—all enthusiastically en- 
dorsing our great and complete pro- 
gram for increasing the net profits of 
banks everywhere. 
_ This campaign also acquaints check- 
ing account customers with the pro- 
tection features of Super-Safety Bank 
Checks. Thousands of banks now use 
them as an important means of secur- 
ing new depositors. 


Even this is not all. To complete 
this tremendous program actual adver- 
tisements have been prepared which 
you may now use in your own local 
papers. They are the work of some of 
the best known advertising brains in 
America. With them come various 
tested plans which have helped others 
build business. 

Let us send you information show- 
ing what they will accomplish for your 
bank, Write now. 


SANK CHECYS 


Super-Safety Bank Checks protect depositors 
against check fraud. They are made of the 
safest check paper supplied by any bank. 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


IME, autos, radio and advertising 
have changed all things. 

“Who is that smart-looking, alert, 
well-groomed, prosperous-looking fel- 
low with a cane and a new Panama, 
who just drove up in that salmon- 
colored roadster?’ asked one vice- 
president of a large metropolitan bank 
of another vice-president. 

““He?” replied the second V.-P. 
“He’s one of our country bankers. 
President of a bank at Bang’s Corners, 
down-state —town of seven hundred — 
you know, hick burg. Why -—did you 
think he was a New York capitalist?” 


Sign placed on the desk-blotter of 
the hot-tempered V.-P. who slammed 
things —“‘Please replace all turf cut in 
play.” 


TODA Y, 


(with apologies to you-know-who) 


4.4 Per cent. 
Applesauce. 
Squeakless Shoes. 
Exchange. 


AMERICANS journeying in Can- 
ada are now getting 4.4 per cent 
for their money. 

Whether this will or will not affect 
the interest rate in this country, and if 
so, how much, will no doubt remain to 
be seen. However there seems to be 
little question but that certain causes 
may perhaps produce certain results. 
Circumstances may alter cases, but in 
the main occurrences eventuate. 

This will be of interest to bankers. 


PPLESAUCE, says the Silo and 
Barnyard Gazette, is losing favor 
with the coming generation. 

It is said that applesauce was an 
invention of the early Puritans, designed 
as a means of mortifying the flesh, and 
used as a diet upon which to place mild 
sinners by legal mandate. Since that 
time it has degenerated into a boarding- 
house byword and a stock-in-trade 
for advertising men. 

A strong publicity campaign by the 
fruit-growers, urging a revival of good, 
apple-saucy mortification of the flesh 
by the youthful appetites of today, 
would benefit both producer and 
adolescent consumer. 

Fruit is a subject worthy of careful 
digestion. 


MAN in New York has invented a 
squeakless shoe. 
The race advances. 
umphs. 
There was a time when a prophet of 


Science  tri- 


the telephone, of the automobile, of 
the radio, would have been tarred and 
feathered. Now we are less skeptical. 
Even the squeakless shoe lies within 
the bounds of imagination. : 

Shoes will be made squeakless. If 
not by this discoverer, by another. 
Some day perhaps we will not wear 
any shoes at all. 


FOREIGN exchange continues to 
fluctuate. 

Students of the subject state authori- 
tatively that we may look for a decisive 
movement of exchange during the next | 
year. Whether up or down, is a matter | 
for speculation. 

However, it is certain that as long as | 
things are as they are, matters may | 
not be expected to be much different. | 

The attitude of the United States | 
will affect the situation only insofar as | 
the situation will be affected by the } 
attitude of the United States. 

This will be of interest to orchid- 
collectors. 


way of novelties? Allow me respect- 
fully to suggest: 

Imitation dill pickle for paper- 
weight. Provides useful diversion for | 
hungry salesman. 

Non-opening jackknife for children. 
It will not wound. 

Fattening tablets for light depositors. | 
Will build up their accounts. . 

Iron signet ring. Guaranteed not to 
become worn. | 

Imitation canary birds. 
no feeding. 

Gelatin shirt-studs—they dissolve. 
May be left in the garment (at two 
A. M.) and thrown down the chute. 
New pair at the bank on Monday. 

Guyser fountain pens. Will get ink 
on anything. 

Colored glass all-day-suckers. <A 
good joke on the kiddies. 


{ 
Looking for something new in the } 


They need 


Why Some Budgets Go Wrong 


Said he, as he watched his wife drudge it. 
“My dear, why not keep you a budget? 
Really now, wife of me, 
Why, for the life of me, 
Can’t you keep track of my jolly old jack 
Without so much holler— 
And catch me that dollar 
We're trying to collar for fear it will rain? 
The way that you spend simply gives me 
a pain!” 


“Say, listen,” said she, arms akimbo, 
“Cut out the big talk, you poor bimbo! 
Budget? Oh, piffle! 
We're over the riffle! 
I don’t care whether it’s fair or bad weather— 
For lookee, old fella, 
I found where they’d sell a 
One dollar umbrella—and now let it rain— 
The may that you crab simply gives me a 
pain!” 


RBLEARING: HoOvWvSE 


ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE 


Have 


big Electrical 


Discoveries been made 2 


History abounds in stories of men 
who at the dawn of the great industrial 
era in this country, pulled up stakes 
and left New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and other eastern centers 
because, they said, “these cities are 
as large as they can ever become; all 
the opportunities here are gone.” 


So rapid has been the rise of the 
electrical industry that it takes a 
phenomenal development like radio to 
remind men how young the industry 
really is, and what boundless fields 


of service surround it on every side. 


Four years ago radio meant as little 
to the average American citizen as do 
the theorems of calculus. Today it 
approaches being a necessity. Last 
year’s sales of radio apparatus reached 
the astounding total of $350,000,000. 
In all the annals of business this feat 
of literally picking a gigantic industry 
out of the air goes unparalleled. 

Yet radio is merely one corner of 
the huge world which electrical genius 
is exploring. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING co. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghou Se 


It was back in the days of wireless that two Westinghouse 
men, to settle an argument over the accuracy of their watches, 
built a simple set of radio receiving apparatus. Out of their 
experiments came KDKA, the pioneer broadcasting station of 
the country. Other Westinghouse stations are KYW, WBZ, 


KFKX. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 
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A Newspaper Within a Newspaper 


A Large New York Trust Company Which Publishes a 
Little Paper in its Newspaper Space—New Business Ideas 


ELLING a news story in a news By T. D. MacGREGOR Other top heads in the “newspaper” 

way, the Manufacturers Trust told of the growth of the Investment 

Company of New York used full followed the main story on the con- Department and of the many clerks 
and half-page advertising space in solidations. who have risen to become officers. 
English, German and Jewish dailies of A two-column editorial on the left Centering the page was a picture of 
New York for reproduction of a mini- _ side of the page told of “Unit Banking” Henry C. Von Elm, who was a discount 
ature newspaper announcing absorp- as created and developed by the clerk in the Manufacturers National 
tion of the Fifth and Gotham National Manufacturers Trust Company. This Bank of Brooklyn when it was absorbed. 
Banks by the trust company. The editorial, signed by the president, He is now a vice-president and head of 
double banner line on the page ad- Nathan S. Jonas, concisely explained the Credit Conference Committee. 
vertisement read: ‘“‘Fifth and Gotham how each office of the Manufacturers In listing the addresses of the fifteen 
National Banks Now Units in Manu- ‘Trust Company System is a complete, unit offices of the company, a novel 
facturers Trust Company System.” separate unit—practically an inde- method was used to show the broad 
Then, in the right-hand column, pendent bank. coverage of the Manufacturers Trust 
which has offices in four of 
the five boroughs of Greater 
New York. Each address 
was followed by the name 


FIFTH AND GOTHAM NATIONAL BANKS NOW UNITS j) of the office and then by a 


IN MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY SYSTEM zone ig waa et 


Mergers Bring Officer Heads Credit _|You May Have Two Newest Mergers Although the Manufac- 
UNIT BANKING Opportunity To | Conference Committee! Bonds Analyzed Bring Realization Of turers Trust Company now 


r a elo | Clerks In Banks Without Cost . ¢ 

te Micsouces Thur Coleen a ie ae Se Fe ee — 4 i Twenty Year Dream 1s one of the largest banks | 
lany Employees of Absor: : Investment Department Of) a . % 

What It Is. — How It Works  ||/nsituions Become Orticers : Mifelines for Catone” || sevicea Pedamca | Founders of Manufac- in the country, with re- 

For Our Customers 


turers Trust Com- 
The Manufacturers Trust Company has fifteen The Manufacturers Trast Com- boy | | Orr Tovestment Department 


sco ues Bosom Referee | any Planned Sach sources of approximately 
Gf ellces es Gumune Now Va oer Pg aie Da pore i i 
Each Sis Wa couple eqeeits wee eee eee Sy i saci | Sale eee eee $220,000,000, the size of 


Manufacturers Trust Company 


ss ‘ there are’ oMcers of high rank baring checking sccounts are en- 
tically an independent bank. Cts IO constantly efeks to show ‘cus | couraged to octer with ofieee th e 


. . riper 
Each unit office is equipped for complete banking, er (omers the value of good bonds. | on business and faancia) mat A dream of twenty years be t t t t 
eae See eee) anata = WA nn ote, wore” Horo | Sea Oabetergs cases ee et | eoes Tantaston tty Insuituulon was no 
trust, and investment service, not depending upon they were connected wore ab : Bohs piisbes this Is to analyze securi- | lected free of charge and interest | completion at srrangesenis by . 4 
the Principal Office for any of these services except | sorbed. 3 Ues for customers without cost. | te ances at which the Manufacturers Trust t d th d t 
“ wl | eR yey een lovestment experts of long expe. | ale ia ke fod | Company takes over tbe Fifth stresse In € advertise- 


in an advisory way. ch @ activity of an account. A state | National Back and the Gotham 
“ ‘ Jo r 
clerks with the Broadway Bank lence will gladiy make surveys maul etide ke and withdraw. National Baok and operates them 


Each unit office has its own directing officers who | of Brooklyn when it was ab aus of your securities and will fur Mm n t I t d h 1 
- ta tte city-wide 
have full power to make decisions promptly and | ‘rbed 0 1912, ove now is « c. Bish you with tndividual type | °° thvlastibedlaceal dag (et ike Daaking ime ie ae € ‘i ns ea ’ emp asis 
Vice-President and Secretary of "7 Written reports on their sound | Om \1e The Fifth National, 181 East . 
finally. the Masufectorers Trust Com- When the Manufacturers Ne- | pess together with suggestions Financing—Consistent Hes of | Twenty-third Street; corner of ] d 
Each unit office is backed by its own strength | paoy. one ts Vice-President tn ctectarere | tr eceeaakee aod relnvestments, | creqit are provided for sound | Lexington Aveoue, opens oaes was al upon t € comp ete 
. *, - . charge of offices in Brooklyn and worl od soatsctarers pecessary. business aod loane also are made aa the Twenty-third Street co 
and the resources of the entire institution, approxi. | Qui, \or tures ar Arolatant at Compan a on collateral of the Manufacturers Trust Com- “4 ® ° 
mately $220,009,000. Se "Yon Bim wen anon Hor we Oras Samer | “estueone— The aanntacrar | fap” “Tans” Naoe services at each of its unit 
To obtain this’ service, write ers Trost Company makes collec 181 roadway, at Colum! ir- 
Prrmar.es Comme Mencems Four years later when the 7 is the Columbus Circle 
the Invest: ie iment at Uons on drafts, notes and otber cle, pow is the ~ 
Mergers That Make Better, Stronger Banks | 1c every merger, two rinct Webb) Side Sank ‘ocase 8: UAE |S pslesioal Or Ge gitg meee banal Papen Office of the Manufacturers Trust of fices 
ples guide tbe Manufacturers oe ae ia Maneiaverere Tree reat: eaciésiak ai Ratol Souclne Informatién—The Manufectur | Company. e 


i t Company System. Mr. Vou Eim 
Twelve of these offices were acquired in mergers | Trun Company was pieced in charge of that | cBrities or call at any of the | ®r# Trust Company provides ac | The croup of men who found 


Com - 
: : ‘ Firat: The merger, must fifteen walt om four | curate acd Srathand trade and | ed the Hitle Citizens Trust h d 
which, contrary to che usual rerulte in absorptions, | is, Tu, meer nyt | evi tn ie Act | Sheer ent ey nae ter | Sr and A ce een The advertisement was 
gave tricts sei by these banks complete the absorbed bank « more years, Mr.~Voo Sr loredtment advice also fs given Trust Department ago. werg men of vision yd re 
unit offices with added strength and facilities instead reoerted, goon tas ~ eo Witbout cost et the Manufactar Executor and” Trustee Under | imasination whe had’ wollccs- one of a series of ‘ ‘news 
‘ *, A . yet je sa on ~ * - 
of just branch banks with most of their services aksuait inter leeninree beg sed. In : er erties Jou | Wille—The Manufacturers Trust Serres Sat Satelite visas ties 
transferred to main offices. in the absorbed bank must charge of the may buy boode at any office | COMPADY acts an executor’ and ” ‘ 
2 tot 4 
eieieom ere lh | SSISRR SSS | EER RASOR | See, itr Sac | ht eat at | yee ta Foun papers” which the company 
or : r Lae ato for advancement than be ‘Today, 11 years from the time | Pert# who bave sought securities | “Voluntary Truste—As trustee | These men were headed by 
zation—is the policy of unit banking. As a result, had before ’ ‘Which’ they believed made the | under a voluote-y trust, the | Nathan S. Jones, who thea was 


he with the Manufec- 1 7 
every merger into the Manufacturers Trust Com- When tho Manufacturers Trast eae ee coeay) Mr. Von | tlghest retake conaistest with | Manufacturers ‘Trust Company | President of the a oe has been running in New 
“ oan “ oo diate’ Company absorbs another instt | Fim is Vice-President In charge | Sbsolate safety. manages funds set aside for o | Gnd now ts President of tbe Maw 
pany “adds = instead of “takes from” « district. tution, Its sole ides te to build | of the Fifth Avenue Office and specific parpose. peer licy Xacer enh 
It gives a neighborhood every service whieh an | a better bask for every castomer, | also is head of the Credit Cooter: | Omcimar Bono Isbues Finances, . Life loeurnnes pees ae lls Y or a ers Others had as 
4 New departments usuall ence Committee. Aitbough recently Installed as | tee under Lite Insurance . - 
absorbed bank previously gave, then adds other sdaedl (tub Teterp omen: aches (he ta 5 & beparate department, the In | the Maputactarers Trust Com- y. rs 


- . . 
services which individual banks of smaller-resources | Manufacturers Trust Company 0 r 0 | vestment Department, under the | Pa0y pays to beneficarlos cer a : ] 
2 | | Robert Morris Azsociaire, the na- tala stated amounts determined a dettars ea eepeet capital €a Ing g 
¢an not perform and which branch banks usually _ neve Lasdincg pes dover | dona! organization of bask credit nema of ioicinfl ares by the maker of the trust, at | #94 surplus in proportion, and ar 1c es e€ merger 


do t rf i‘ men. periods selected by the maker. about a epee i mae eS . . 
Proof that districts served by these merged unit) | ns wi SM Se | TEs eeu ad emer | "Mites ueranee ey | evtettene sey tims | ay med see th Jeo he of the Yorkville Bank with 
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offices appreciate and welcome such increased facili- and eur organization. 000; New York Central Electric | ‘8 establlen custodum secounte | |r ot. ! 
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Denk Back ee creer ree anne chee cme | ee, Sweet ioe. | Mp Bland And Fat eles | cartoons okies. a | commer See some sell eerie Yaw aes the Manufacturers Trust 


A i merged Dank: starts oat as & 
banks. Each has grown far larger since absorption, nadaraig Gall ua tu acetpeed torial Review Compasy, First | vaults, frequently checks up. | WhICh was to come, seven years 


me quadrupling deposits i ears ii Mortgage Convertible 64% Gold ( of patient, struggling effort, dar- C d th = 
ee repling 6 posite in the reven y me hie taal the gtber wath in the | nat ae cs Mortgage Convertible 644% Gold | clipe gonpons, remits interest to | Of Patient. structing efor, dur om any an e opening 
asap ns separa thd ag vr el. bes = | times ask janui Schaeffer & Budeoberg Corpors- | for called bonds, stock rights, eras ~ oo - . a 
3 changed bot little. Virtually all | Trust Company. tion 1% Cumulative Participat- | ete Funds from maturing se . f b k ffi 
Every Unit Office Makes Its Own Loans | sermon re reves cusumee | ,Weutze rite Acuinmers | Ing irtoreg soc, aso | sare we cretiy rate | fom fat eri ol a new banking office in 
le ‘. Hd e 
Of the bank Before tbe merger | Delance abd statement de ine and J.C. Penney Baling Wn owner deans 2 


mun! ich e nd 
ii i Hil are th Id friends of th ‘ iF 
Nyben yes opely Ser Mae of aseile Uany elles | Seti Bae Memes LT coe > eee cen Beat Patras nrg, Manatee ont | Sra greet the Bushwick section of 


of the ‘Manufacturers Trust Company, your appli- completely oveipped: | crnievemest of thelr geal. 
cation is acted upon promptly at that office. 


vant heen atm Plan mori this way: An office |! FIFTEEN CONVENIENT OFFICES IN 4 BOROS || ‘=. mg td arr y Brooklyn. 


‘Trust Company was the frst of 


oa, Ae 
with « different limit on the amount of the bank’s BORO OF MANHATTAN BORO OF BROOKLYN ee Ne ee tT acae ie eee, wee 


For § nar 4 ; ; 
funds he?can lend. ‘or instance, « junior loaning 130 edna Princi- 7746 Bicokex, s ¢ Avensc. I : Hg Aelia — oe rape ere 
officer (depending upon his experience), without “pal Office—In the heart of the: 774 Broadway Office—The _ first Nueecie take Leder which the company adopted the LITTLE monthl 
consultation with any other officer, can lend up to a world’s greatest financial and busi- ue of ee bapa AE is epecialists of the Manutacturers | 84me of the Manufacturers Trust Vi paper 
certain amount. Another more experienced officer ness district. Willatborgh weet nda Trust Company analyze bond and | Company: e le . e 
“4 ‘ gh section of Brooklyn, + , rk, © - h 
can lend a larger amount. The senior officer in Eighth Avenue, corner 34th Street. Broadway, corner Berry Street. | tmiteeot charge | tio ; or Magazine as specia 
charge of the office can lend still more. If a com- Eighth Avenue Office—In the center 84 Broadway Office—Serving many Sales—The Manufactorers or a . Hes 
eBid} of the women's wear, cutting-up, fur of the great industrial plants in one Trust Company never offers « fa! Baa od 
bination of two or three officers agree that an even and millinery districts. of Brooklyn's large manufacturing customer « security that it has | ae b a ver ising a van ages or 
larger loan is justified, they can make it, within fixed Fourth Avenue, corner 27th Street. centers. Rot very carefully tpvestigated. | 30 . 
limits—without reference to any other office of the Fourth Avenue Office—At the cross Havemeyer Street, near Broadway. Ape she hPa cit apencn | o presect double merge b k 
imite— o v — y . 
EnSeis -d roads of the silk and woolen trades Wilhamsburgh Bridge Plaza Ofice— Ss hasneee ee through Its purchase - a an or tru st company. 
pany. Pi es eeu At the center of the important com- peer hed taeat 
Under the unit system, a decision on a loan may Hanh cere Ona aig oe mercial and industrial district which Bod the Banutacturere, Trust | National Bank, rounds out the l h e adv antage o f eri re) d i c 
be obtained promptly at the office where you bank stores and the shoppers of New radiates from the Williamsburg! coumey deveiga with —_ g p 
and where you are best known. York's exch tail district Siar o> heap ares a_ of ‘about 
le ork’s exclusive retail distric - 4 hd 
Grand Street, comer Bushwick — | tire satisfaction. 
418 Broadway, comer Canal Street. Avene. Bushwick Office—Serving ; publication a WwW 
Each Office Complete Unit In System Canal Street Office—At the world’s the rapiily developing residential and Foreign Department 5 c x nd news value 
greatest cotton goods center. industrial section of Bushwick fs canadeeeae mabie tia Maav. now closely degree es vision + 
As in loans, so in all commercial banking matters, 1511 Third Avenue, comer 85th Street. Joralemon Street, near Court Street. Sacturerd) Twat Company to | 27 ‘onl, oF the founders. 1s no possesse to suc an 
investments, trusts, foreign banking. Each unit Yorkville Bank Office—For many pettlenoy “ae be ee ae Beasce experi pl ty New Unrrs In Te Srsvew sf 
years the fi 1 center of th t rom Boro Hall at the c me all ports of the Founded in 1864, the Fifth Na- r b h 
office of the Manufacturers Trust Company stands ye Durie ot ues: Ken. Downtown Brooklyn. of Creait, Travelers’ | tonal Bank was one of the olé extent y ot er prin (2 
complete, taking active part in the business of the a eles est cational bagking institutions 
district it hattan. BORO OF BRONX cheques and arrange for a letter | fo Ney vorg. tt é 
strict it serves. it Mice 
; - Broadway, at Columbus Circle. Westchester Avenue, corner South- aayiet ‘The last published statement m I h ] d 
Through the unit plan, fifteen widely-separated Columbus Circle Office—At the heart ern Boulevard. Bronx Office — : rane cleat for | ot the Fifth, Nadioual!. Bank atter. e artic es an 
districts in Greater New York receive neighborhood of Uptown New York and in the Serving Both the! business houses and a : showed capital of #1.200,000 sur. . ll = a - 
; raphe y a 0 : jus and uodly! ro 
banking completely attuned to their individual needs, center of the world’s greatest Auto His eens of The Bryer $462 21865 0d depoalls. of Ulustrations intri gue the 
‘And yet each office provides the district it serves See sil yg BORO OF QUEENS a rest: Cane} SFE . 
: om ; ees Rank ibid Surect corse presage = ¢ Coltmbus Circle, the 7 f th 
with al the facilites of « great banking organization Lisington Avenue. Twenty pula renee yg Siebel eye SC | ox’hew tar wut interest of the reader an 
having large resources and connections extending to Street Office—Conveniently located Ofice—Conveniently ‘located to cate compound interest 1s paid twice t 0 


é Tak uceniae each year oo all accounts of | © 
every part of the world. in one of the busiest centers of for the wants -of this district of See nan AYR aetna TENS 


Through this plan, fifteen offices are as one, one Midtown New York homes. 8s one dollar will open an ac- 


ne secure a receptive mental 

nit barking at crested and denied by oe | Panufacturers Crust Company |sef repent Deprtment| is a attitude for the advertising 
pren nd inmams st pare core Resources—$220,000,000! Rowe aate tae Gore bees” | Soran“ message which the publica- 
. tion carries incidentally. It 

is rather expensive for a 


bank to get out a fully 


hMLEARING House 


individual house organ. Practically 
the same effect is obtained by the 
use of a syndicated publication and 
the cost is much less. The local touch 
can be supplied in the space allowed 
for the imprint or advertisement of the 
institution putting out the periodical. 


Every trust prospect has certain 
fixed habits, prejudices, etc.,, which 
control his course of action in most 
cases. Those that have a bearing on 
trust matters have been classified 
along such lines as these: His attitude 
towards his beneficiaries and toward 
his own and his wife’s relatives; his 
opinion regarding various classes of 
investments; his views regarding wills, 
the laws of descent, taxes, etc. Asarule, 
a trust prospect receives a_ solicitor 
from an institution of trust with some 
reluctance because the idea of discussing 
intimate personal affairs with a stranger 
does not appeal to him. But he can be 
reached through his vulnerable point 
if you can learn what that is. One 
authority on this subject suggests 


that to find the proper point of contact 
the solicitor should be quick to sense 
any reaction, expression or gesture in 
conversation which might indicate in 
what direction the prospect’s special 
interests lie. Then appeal to him along 
that line and show how trust service 
can solve his problems. 


Tue resutts from school saving ina 
moderate-sized Minnesota community 
are interesting to bankers everywhere. 
The plan started a year and a half 
ago when there were 2,066 pupils in 
twelve school buildings. . In_ three 
months there was a 100 per cent 
enrollment of pupils in the savings 
bank and the school savings deposits 
totaled $6,158.90. At the end of the 
school year the percentage of depositors 
to total school enrollment was still 100 
per cent and the total of school savings 
deposits in the bank was $9,878.16. 
A rather unlooked for result was an 
increase of about $30,000 in the regular 
savings deposits of the bank during the 
first three months following the in- 


Twenty-nine 


stallation of the school savings work. 
This was attributed to the good will 
and friendly feeling created by the 
operation of the school savings bank. 


In tHE MAIN lobby of a St. Louis trust 
company is an information and floor 
manager’s desk. It is daily besieged 
by scores of people who submit every 
variety of query. The monthly pub- 
lication issued by the company recently 
presented a transcript of the questions 
asked in one day as indicating the 
many different ways in which cus- 
tomers expect a company to’ serve 
them. In most cases the information 
man has the answer on tap, but if he 
requires special knowledge or technical 
information, the inquirer is put in im- 
mediate touch with the proper officer 
or department. This desk is a first 
aid to the New Business Department 
because one of the duties of the man in 
charge is to get the names and addresses 
of inquirers wherever possible. Many 
of these persons are prospects for one 
or more departments of the institution. 


For Statement Envelope Waste Space 


By MINNIE A. BUZBEE 


Hennepin County Savings Bank 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


OME banks put their customer’s 

monthly statement in the pass 

book, place a rubber band around 
it and hand it out. Sometimes they 
insert material advertising 
some feature of the bank; some- 
times not. Some other banks 
put their statements in an open 
folder, sometimes containing 
advertising material. Still other 
banks use a statement envelope. 

The Hennepin County Savings 
Bank, of Minneapolis, for a good 
many years has used a strong 
dark envelope for monthly state- 
ments. Each customer has an 
envelope into which his cancelled 
checks are placed each day so it 
is a simple matter to get them all 
together for the statement at the : 
end of the month. These envelopes 
are stamped with the customer’s 
hame a month before they are to 
be delivered. For instance, the latter 
part of May envelopes dated June 
30, are delivered to the statement 
clerk so that during the month of 
June they may be filled with the June 
cancelled checks to be delivered to the 
customer July 1. 

As formerly used, these envelopes 
were blank except for the name of the 
bank, the name of the customer, and 
the date. The envelopes for each 
month looked exactly alike except for 
the difference in date which would not 
be noticed quickly. Last year the 
bank began making use of the blank 
space on the envelope for the purpose 
of advertising. The result is a much 


more attractive envelope, with dif- 
ferent copy and different illustration 
each month. 

In order to get an envelope that 
would stand the daily handling without 
becoming torn and soiled, it was 
necessary to make the envelope of a 
heavy gray stock. This did not lend 
itself to a variety of colors. After 
experimenting it was decided that a 
dark blue ink made the best impression 


on the gray material, so now all the 
envelopes are printed in the same color. 
The variety is gained through change 
of illustration and copy. 

The bank that has several 
different departments —such 
as trust, safe deposit, bond — 
will find this an excellent 

means of keeping customers 

in the checking department 
informed in regard to the other 
departments, an important 
matter which is too often 
neglected. 


THs particular bank does not 
have these various depart- 
ments, but through the year its en- 
velope messages have covered the 
following subjects: announcing an 
expected move, the convenience of 
banking in the new location, trav- 
elers’ checks and foreign exchange, 
savings accounts for the family, re- 
serve accounts, Saturday night banking 
hours, consultation with officers, so- 


liciting a good word for friends and 


newcomers. 

In other words, through the space 
on the envelope which had formerly 
been wasted, the bank is helping the 
customer become a little better ac- 
quainted with its services and its 
ideals. 

The copy is short and easily read, 
placed on a medium that is handed to 
the customer at his own request, and 
right side up. Usually it is read before 
the customer leaves the statement 
window. 
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Build Business! 


Use this wonderful new pencil to increase sales 


Learn the experience of thousands 


IND you can give a souvenir 
that will definitely show you 
great gains in dollar business. A 
souvenir that everyone admires, 
everyone likes. One used today by 
thousands of big manufacturers, 
banks, industrials and private in- 
dividuals. Companies like: Stand- 
ard Oil Co., Westinghouse Electric 
Company, Chatham & Phenix 
Bank (New York), Illinois Central 
R. R., Simmonds Saw & Steel 
Company, and many others. 


You cannot afford to overlook 
this big bet. It is the best thing 
that has gone on the souvenir 
market for years. 


This new sales builder is the 
Autopoint Pencil. 


colors and in any degree of hard- 
ness and softness you wish. 
Autopoint is offered in a wide 
range of prices, with silvonite tips 
or gold tips, each with its own 
distinctiveness, its elegant rich 
quality. Stamped with your name 
or name of person you give it to 
included, in quantity prices. Noth- 
ing like it offered before. Widely 
advertised nationally — everyone 
knows Autopoint. When you give 
it, people appreciate it. It puts your 
name before the man you want to 
reach. The best ad _possiblé. 
Today send the coupon for 
further particulars—find out about 
our attractive prices, about stamp- 
ing names, etc. May be had in 
individual boxes. 


FREE 


To Executives 


A beautiful sample Autopoint Pencil 
See coupon below 


THE BURROUGHS 


The Riddle of Long Time 


Prices 


(Continued from page 7) 


other operating expenses became so 
high that there was no longer any profit 
in the business. It was, then, the 
lessened demand for gold, coupled with 
the enhanced need for certain types of 
commodities, that brought about the 
sharp rise in the price level character- | 
izing the period from.1914 to 1920. 
When wholesale prices in all countries 
were converted to a common gold 
basis, as has been done by the Federal 
Reserve Board,* it is seen that the | 
movements of prices in the different 
nations of the civilized world are very 
similar, indeed. A little consideration 
will show one that it could not well be 
otherwise if the articles making up the | 
wholesale price index are largely those 
that enter into international trade. 
Such articles are not likely, on the 
average, to be much more costly in 
one country than in another. True, 
because of trade advantages and tariff 
restrictions, certain articles are much 
higher in the United States than in 
England, and vice versa, but all 
countries have imports and exports, | 
and tariffs and freight rates work both 
ways. Under such circumstances, it, 
is not at all surprising that the Federal 
Reserve Board figures show that a rise 
or fall in the price level in one country 
is almost sure to be accompanied by a 


similar movement in the other coun- 
tries. Doubtless, the correspondence 
between the price movements in dif- 
ferent nations would not be so close if 
the index numbers used covered the | 
prices of all types of commodities and 
all services, for many important serv- | 
! | ices, such as housing, cannot be 
exported and it is perfectly possible 
Minow obligation, Petes P faarescfaiding | | for rents to double in one country, at 
gift proposition, prices of pencils and stamping the same time that they are falling in 
1 
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pressed view that forces within a 
single nation are to be credited with or 
held responsible for the price changes. 


ig IS probably true that, during the 

period 1916 to 1920, prices were driven 
forward by another force in addition 
to the reduced demand for gold. This | 
other force affected in the main the 
prices of indirect goods, that is, of 
those goods not used for direct con- 
sumption. The prices of these indirect 
goods, such as labor, machines, and 
raw materials, are determined primarily 
by guesses concerning the future value 
of the articles which they are expected 
to produce. The current prices of 
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indirect goods are, in ether words, the 
present worths of the anticipated 
values of the ultimate products. Dur- 
ing the war, many firms found it 
extremely easy to make money. The 
demand for goods by various govern- 
ments was so strong that price was a/ 
minor consideration. With the dimi- 
nution in the demand for gold and the 
expansion in the supply of credit, the 
prices of commodities rose higher and | 
higher, and, because of this upward | 
trend, the debtor continually found it 
relatively easy to meet his obligations. | 
Paper profits grew apace. The con-| 
cerns that could temporarily get control | 
of land, power, raw materials, and| 
labor, made ‘‘easy money,”’ and hence, | 
in bidding for control of these projects, | 
the relative cost of producing gold, as} 
compared to the cost of producing} 
other commodities, was apparently | 
lost sight of, for, on the basis last! 

mentioned, the average prices of in-| 

direct or production goods, rose unduly. | i 
In other words, the increase in the| 

income of the nation failed to keep) 
pace with the rise in the wholesale) 
price level. Inevitably, the result was | 
that the time finally arrived when the! 
manufacturers found that the supply | 
of goods which they had produced could | 
not be sold at the prices that they had F 
figured upon when they started pro-} 
duction. The result was the 1920 

collapse in the prices of goods at} 
wholesale. The prices of goods at) 
retail, which doubtless represent a/ 
better illustration of the logical relation- | 
ship between the value of gold and the} 
value of other commodities, had never | 
increased to anything like the same} 
degree as had the wholesale price index. | 
Therefore, they had not so far to fall. | 


HE discussion thus far has all per- § 

tained to prices as measured in terms 
of gold. The reader must distinguish } 
carefully between prices in gold and 
prices in paper, for, during the war, as 
has previously been stated, few, indeed, 
were the nations that remained. upon 
a gold basis. The United States was 
the only important nation in which 
gold could at all times be obtained | 
upon demand in exchange for paper 
money. Most of the European nations, | 
from a date early in the war period, | 
refused to pay gold on demand, and it 
was not long until paper money fell 
below its nominal gold value. As yet, 
economists are not agreed as to the 
exact relationship determining the rel- 9 
ative values of paper money and gold 
money under such circumstances. The / 
so-called “‘quantity”? school hold that 9 
the value of a unit of paper money § 
varies inversely with the amount) 
issued, and Professor Cassel has pre- J 
sented some interesting charts which § 
seem to evidence that this relationship 
held at least during the early years of , 
if 
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the war. The “anti-quantity’’ school 
of economists contend, on the other 


| hand, that the value of paper money, as 


measured in gold, does not depend 
upon the amount of paper outstanding, 
but rather upon the probability that 
the paper will be redeemed. Whatever 
may be the exact relationship, all 
parties agree that the more paper 
issued, the more will prices rise. Ac- 
cording to the ‘quantity’ theory, 
which holds that the value of the paper 
varies inversely as its supply, the total 
value in terms of gold of all paper 
money outstanding would be expected 
to remain approximately constant. 
While this may have been the case in 
the early stages of paper inflation, 
there is no question that, in the latter 
phases of the inflation orgy, this was 
decidedly not true. Figures prepared 
by Carl Snyder and W. Randolph 
Burgess of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York reveal the fact that, 
during the period of rapid inflation in 
Germany, the total value of all paper 
money outstanding fell sharply. These 
figures furnish the key to a solution of 
the mystery which students of money 
have long puzzled over but have never 
been able to solve. They have won- 
dered why inflation has always sooner 
or later come to an end. The reason 
usually assigned has been that the 
money eventually became valueless. 
If doubling the money had merely 
halved its value, this could never have 
happened. When, however, one dis- 
covers that the actual effect of quickly 
doubling the money in a country. is to 
reduce its value by far more than one- 
half, the key has been found that 
unlocks the mystery. 


NATION inflates its currency in 

order to obtain funds with which to 
runits government. As the purchasing 
power of a given issue of paper money 
grows less, it is necessary to issue larger 
and larger amounts. As this process 
continues, the citizens gradually learn 
to anticipate what is going to happen. 
They realize that they: cannot spend 
their money instantly, and that, by the 
time they get ready to pay it out, 
more money will have been issued and 
the value will be less per unit. This 
process works in a spiral, for the dis- 
counting of the money by the citizens 
forces the government to speed up the 
printing presses and this alarms the 
citizens still more. Eventually, mat- 
ters reach the pass which they did in 
Germany, where prices rose so rapidly 
that it was impossible to adjust the 
government finances with as great a 
degree of speed. For example, rates 
on government railways were obsolete 
when announced and taxes when 
collected had lost most of their value. 
At the last, the dies could not be 
changed fast enough to enable the 
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printing presses to meet the demands of 


the government for new currency and | 


merchants could not do business because 
prices rose faster than the goods could 


be marked up, accountants could not | 


keep track of the price changes, and 
new goods always cost several times 
the value of similar articles just sold. 


Under such circumstances, which char- | 


acterized the situation not only in 
Germany, but also in Russia and 


Austria, the government was forced | 


willy nilly to adopt a new currency. 
Such is, and must be, the termination 


of attempts to finance government | 


indefinitely by currency inflation. 


INCE 1922, despite the inflation 
madness which overran several of the 
European nations, the value of com- 
modities in terms of gold has shown no 
particular trend, the oscillations which 


are observable being apparently only | 


cyclical. During the post-war period, 


as before, gold has gravitated to the | 
United States until a large fraction of | 


the world’s stock of gold has been 
accumulated in the vaults of our 
Federal Reserve banks. 
present they hold nearly one-half of all 
the gold monetary reserves of the 
world. This great store of the precious 
metal has led to serious misgivings on 
the part of many students of monetary 
problems. They have feared that 


In fact, at | 


there would occur an era of inflation, | 


both in the supply of Federal Reserve 
notes and of bank credit, which would 
overshadow that of 1915-1920. Should 
such inflation occur, they feel that the 


price level would sky-rocket madly | 
upward, with all the disastrous effects | 


that inevitably accompany an era of 
inflation. 


There can be no question that the | 


present gold reserves are adequate to 
cover an enormous expansion of credit, 
even though the Federal Reserve 
System has, by means of the issuance 
of gold certificates, lessened greatly 
the volume of gold reserves available 
to cover issues of Federal Reserve 
notes and bank credits. The records 
show that gold and gold certificates in 
circulation have increased in amount 
from about $700,000,000 in 1919 to 
over $1,400,000,000 at the present 
time.* However, during the same 
period, the gold reserves in the Treasury 
and in the Federal Reserve banks have 
risen from $2,100,000,000 to $3,100,- 
000,000. Under such circumstances, 
and with discount rates low, there is 
practically nothing but psychological 
restraint to prevent a very large 
credit inflation in the United States. 

Are we certain, however, that, even 


if such inflation should occur, prices | 


would rise? 


“Quantity” theorists hold | 


that such an increase would be in- | 


evitable. On the other hand, the 


* See Federat Reserve Bulletin, April 1925, page 268. 
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“anti-quantity” school contend, that, | 
as long as all money is maintained on! 
a parity with gold, the expansion of) 
credit cannot affect gold prices to any 

considerable extent. It is not necessary | 
for us to come to any conclusion here 

as to the merits of the respective views. | 
It is evident that, even if prices were! 
greatly raised here, this fact would not 

at once affect prices abroad. As a 

result, goods would be relatively high | 
in the United States, and this would 

be a good country to sell to and a poor| 
country to buy from. Imports would) 
rapidly expand and exports would! 
diminish. It would be necessary for) 
us to settle the balance of trade in| 
gold and this gold would be drawn) 
from the reserves now in our Federal) 
Reserve banks. With gold flowing! 
freely from one country to another, | 
the gold prices of those of our goods} 
that enter into international trade, | 
would not long remain higher in this! 
country than in other lands. Credit} 
inflation in this country could not,’ 
then, be expected to raise the price} 
level here to any higher extent in the! 
long run, than it alters the prices of the} 
entire world, and the effect of inflation | 
in a single nation, even though asf 
important a nation as the United} 
States, is greatly reduced when spread} 
over the civilized world. 


WHILE many writers on the subject | 
have feared price inflation, others} 
have frequently expressed the view that | 
in the future we must look for a long-} 
extended price decline. At present) 
they doubtless feel that their view is) 
being supported by the fact that) 
Europe is gradually returning to a} 
gold standard. This doubtless means | 
that the central banks in the European jf 
nations will desire to increase their} 
reserves and their added demand for} 
gold will tend to enhance its value in} 
proportion to commodities; in other) 
words, to lower prices. It is alsof 
frequently asserted that, because off 
their disastrous experience with paper J 
currency, the people of Europe will, at § 
the first opportunity, demand gold in} 
payment for commodities and services. } 
If so, an enormous amount will bef 
required for circulation, and this will? 
certainly have a tendency to draw 
prices down. On the other hand, many ff 
authorities hold that gold as currency } 
has been out of use for so. long, that 9 
there is little likelihood that it will ever § 
again become an every-day medium of } 
exchange. Time will tell who is right. 9 
If the people of Europe should? 
demand the same amount of gold for? 
bank reserves and circulation that they 
did before the war, is it not logical to} 
suppose that the average of prices will) 
eventually return to approximately | 
the same level as that prevailing in| 
1913? Unless conditions have changed, ) 


he 
1 
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'why should not equilibrium be es- 
tablished at the old ratio? To answer 
the query, we must hark back to the 
principles laid down at the beginning 
of this article; namely, that the ratio 
between the value of gold and the 
value of other commodities is always 
tending to approach the ratio between 
their respective costs of production. 
Is this ratio the same as in 1913? If 
so, prices will inevitably tend down- 
ward toward the 1913 price level. If, on 
the other hand, the ratio has changed, 
the tendency will be different. What 
evidence have we on this point? 


WE CAN best judge of what has 

taken place in gold mining from the 
statistics of gold production. In 1913, 
the gold output of the world was esti- 
mated to be $460,000,000. With the 
increase in the price level accompanying 
the war, the mining of gold gradually 
became less profitable, and, by 1922, 
the total amount of gold mined was 
only $319,000,000.* From this di- 
minished volume of production, we 
might infer that the better mines alone 
were producing and that there would 
be a gradual enhancement in the value 
of gold, or a fall in the price level, until 
conditions approximating those in 1913 
were evident. However, the years 
1923 and 1924 are telling a different 
story. Data are not available for the 
world as a whole, but figures for the 
Rand mines, which are the heaviest 
producers, show a striking rise in 
output, so rapid, in fact, that, in 
December, 1924, these mines were 
turning out 825,000 oz. per month, as 
compared to an average of 733,000 oz. 
in 1913. It appears, therefore, that 
conditions of gold mining have so 
changed that, at present, it is profitable 
to mine gold even more extensively 
than formerly, despite the fact that 
the value of gold in terms of other 
commodities is today not more than 
three-fifths as great as it was in 1913. 
True, it would take twenty years of 
the present output to accumulate the 
gold supply now existing in the treas- 
' uries and national banks of the world, 
‘so that any variation in price level 
resulting from such changes in the cost 
of mining will necessarily be slow in 
producing their ultimate effects. How- 
ever, the $400,000,000 of new gold 
turned out each year will help to 
supply the gradually growing demands 
of the treasuries of Europe and will 
lessen the rapidity of any drain which 
may occur upon the reserves in our 
Federal Reserve banks. 

Our guesses as to the trend of the 
price level during the next decade or so 
must depend, then, primarily upon 
whether we lay more stress upon the 
demand of the European banks and 
the European public for gold, or upon 
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Unlimited Luxury 
at Limited Cost 


1200 Rooms With Bath ~— 475 Rooms at $4 and $5 


Guests of the Book-CapILLAC pay no premium for 
the superlative comforts and service they enjoy at 
Detroit's finest hotel. 

Exceptional facilities both in number of guest rooms 
and in the wide variety of restaurants allow an un- 
usual combination of quality and low price. 


Sample Rooms $5 and $8 Per Day 


Speciah $1.25 Luncheon and $2.00 Dinner served in English Grill 
and Blue Room. Club Breakfast, 85c and $1. Eighteen shops and 
broker’s office in building; Barber Shop and Beauty Parlor 
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“Outside Plant’’ 


HAT is the telephone term for all the varied facili- 
ties used in furnishing telephone service, aside 
from those in the central offices or on subscribers’ 
premises. 
The Bell System has over $1,160,000,000 invested in 
cables, cable conduits, poles, wires, and supplemen- 
tary equipment. 


Underground and aloft, the wires speed 46,000,000 
messages every dcy to their destinations, near and far, 
to keep alive the social and business life of the nation. 


A nation-wide plant and a nation-wide service—both 
underlie Bell System securities. 


The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company cf 
the Bell System, can be bouche in the open market 
to yield a good return. Write for information. 
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the apparently decreased cost of min- | 
ing gold. Should the people in the 
countries now using paper money for- 
circulation actually demand the sub- | 
stitution of gold for paper on a large 
scale, there seems little reason to 
doubt that gold will increase in value 
and the price level will fall. If, however, 
this demand, coupled with the steady 
needs of the banks of Europe for 
reserves, should not prove greater 
than can be met by withdrawing some 
of our excessive reserves from ‘our 
Federal Reserve banks, then there will 
be no reason to expect a downward 
course in the price level as long as the 
gold mines of the world can keep up 
production on the present basis. In 
fact, since the production is probably | 
greater than the amount of gold needed | 
to make jewelry and for other similar 
uses, the chances are that, if it continues 
at the present rate, we can look for) 
another slow upward trend such as| 
occurred between 1897 and 1914. 
This trend might, of course, be termi- 
nated at any time by the exhaustion | 
of the richer gold mines. The best 
that can be said is that the successful | 
prophet of the future of the price level | 
will be the man who can best forecast | 
what the European people will do) 
about using gold for pocket money, | 
what changes will occur in the process | 
of gold production, and what new dis- | 
coveries of gold mines will take placed) i 


One, Two, Three, and Out | 
Goes He 


(Continued from page 16) | 


Her husband was responsible for the | 
error. Several weeks before he had | 
presumably deposited a sum of money | 
to her credit, but, although they have | 
been married thirty years, he had -— | 
perhaps reminiscently —written her | 
maiden name on the deposit slip. i 

One year ago, the average number of | 
NSF checks was seventeen per day. | 
Now, the average is below nine. For- / 
merly, thirty minutes to one hour was 
consumed in attempts to communes aa 
with depositors whose balances were | 
too small to pay their checks. Now. | 4 
the offense requires only an occasional | 
call. Actual overdrafts now average |) 
slightly more than $20. The average | 
for the corresponding month last year | 
was $480. The improvement neces- |) 
sarily, has been gradual. It has} 
resulted from persistent effort to min- | 
imize unremunerative work. The of- \ 
ficers expect to make further progress | 
until ultimately a NSF check returned | 
by the Bankers Trust Company will | 
be exceptional. Then, business people ' 
of Indianapolis need have no hesitancy | 
in accepting checks drawn on that | 
institution because they will know | 
that no depositor may continue to do | 
business there if he gives checks for | 
which funds are not on deposit. 
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If I Owned the Bank 


(Continued from page 9) 


capable ones as well as the poor ones 
of us, do it to make good fellows of 
ourselves with customers to whom we 
must say the unwelcome word. 

We loan up to a certain point at our 
own discretion. Above that limit we 
must first have head office sanction, or 
take a chance the bad results of which 
are absolutely up to us. If the 
customer’s application is a discretionary 
one, we are prone to say, “Head office 
would not approve.” If the application 
has been turned down by head office 
the temptation is still stronger because, 
of course, I have given the customer to 
conclude that I have recommended it. 
And of course a manager would not 
forward an application at all unless he 
wanted the business. 

It is head office’s wish that no 
apology is to be offered in declining to 
accord a loan, and that, even when a 
large application proves unacceptable 
by the general manager, the best 
answer is: ‘““The bank does not see its 
way to take the account.” 


STRENGTH 


The strength of a bank may 
be indicated by its statement 
of condition, but it is also 
measured by the extent and 
quality of the services it is 
prepared to render. 


Add to the facilities at the dis- | 
posal of your customers by plac- 

ing an account with this strong, 
well-equipped institution. 


STILL, it is not difficult to picture the 
dialogue in frequent, actual practice. 
The customers are our daily com- 
panions, our personal friends. And 
95 per cent of us (and 95 per cent of 
cashiers everywhere) are not, we must 
remember, qualified to own a bank of 
our own. It is so much easier to 
apologize for a foolish, unimaginative 
head office, or a hard-hearted despotic 
board of directors. The inference we 
wish the customer to take is, of course, 
that we, the manager, are a much 
broader-visioned power than our head 
office. But, for some funny reason, 
the irony of this never gets to us. 

Sometimes I resolve to qualify for 
bank ownership. Some happening has 
spurred me to it. I beetle my brows, 
grab the bit between my teeth and 
cast about me for opportunities to 
demonstrate my high desire. 

Then J. Wheedler Ailing walks in 
with a note for $500. I listen to what 
he has to say, reach my decision and 
theoretically run for the first hurdle. 
[intend that my manner as well as my 
words shall mean, “‘I just won’t do it!” 
courteously but extremely firmly. I do 
get over the hurdle, but not cleanly. 
It was just that same old quarter-inch 
too high for me. My nerves being 
unable to stand the trying silence 
following my own words, I add some- 
thing. Something that betrays the 
weakness of past years. It’s hard to 
strike like a cannon ball of personal 
force when one is in reality only a 
football. 

The next moment rage has taken the 
place of the cannon-ball resolve, when 
J. Wheedler smirks, ““You needn’t be 
afraid, you know.” 
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For Better 
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HIGGINS’ TAURINE MUCILAGE—the only 
transparent, 
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to sight and scent. 
mold and decay. 
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HIGGINS’ products. 
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Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record of 
every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 
The Kastens Time 
Stamyv prints each 
MINUTE, hour and 
date automatically. 
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Deposits, and open New Accounts. 
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Send for Special Bank Folder, 
sample, and quantity prices, or 
inguire of local Wahl Dealers. 
Industrial Sales Department 
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I realize it is too late to sound like a 
landlord. 
trapped me into feeling like one. 
Imagination is a wonderful thing, but 
to acquire a bank through that at- 
tribute one must begin young and work 
hard. 

Had I done that, and not cracked 
under the strain, my attitude towards 
J. Wheedler would have proclaimed, 

‘‘Afraid, nothing, darn your eyes! 
Who or what should I be afraid of? 
Don’t I own this bank?” 


Central Control to Cut 
Costs 


(Continued from page 14) 


printed matter has resulted in a material 
saving, as evidenced by the fact that 
in 1924 the expenditure for all printed 
matter, forms and stationery, wa's 42 
per cent less than it was in 1920; 
whereas, contrasting the same two 
years, the postage bills increased 20 
per cent indicating a much larger 
volume of transactions. 
in deposits likewise would demand 
more forms of certain kinds. 


It was imagination which | 


The increase | 


Such savings have been brought | 


about by the elimination of all un- 


necessary forms, consolidation of forms | 


wherever possible, standardization in 
size and weight of paper, so as to get 
these supplies most economically, and 
the salvaging of all obsolete forms for 
use as scratch pads. 

All new forms requisitioned are 
passed on by the chief accountant, 
whose duty it is to simplify the text 
wherever possible and to adapt it to 
the most advantageous and economical 
size. 

In the reduction of time and expense 
the bank has eliminated the mailing of 
certain receipts, thus saving about 
$3,000 in the printing, postage and 
labor. 
has been greatly increased. Although 
this has added to the cost of the en- 
velope supply, more than the extra 
cost has been saved by the elimination 
of overhead in extra typing. This plan 
also prevents the errors not infrequent 
when notices and correspondence are 
inserted in addressed envelopes. 


SUPPLIES of all kinds are distributed 

only upon requisition signed by the 
various department heads and their 
chief assistants. The stockkeeper main- 
tains a perpetual inventory and is 
responsible for the control of stock. 
This discourages excess ordering and 
waste of supplies. 

In the preparation of reports for the 
staff and directors, the bank uses a 
hectograph process in preparing those 
requiring from 15 to 40 copies and 
uses a mimeograph for requirements 
of more than 40 copies. Formerly a 
mimeograph was used for 30 or more 
copies, but the hectograph process is 


The use of window envelopes | 
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much less expensive when only a few 
duplicates are required. 

In the matter of sundry services and 
supplies the expenditure in 1924, as 
compared with that of 1920, has been 
reduced 42 per cent. Because of 
careful supervision of equipment and 
departmental locations and changes, 
expenses in alterations and repairs last 
year were 62 per cent lower than in 
1920. 

These are the most outstanding 
means used to hold its operating costs 
to a minimum. At no time, however, 
has the staff lost sight of its aim to 
give to a great industrial and com- 
mercial community the most complete 
and helpful banking service possible 
through high-grade, well-trained per- 
sonnel and the most modern facilities. 
These results have, therefore, been 
made possible because the executives 
of the bank believe thoroughly in the 
application of the best business methods 
to the conduct and functioning of a 
financial institution; and all of these 
plans, though prepared for a bank of 
$120,000,000, can be adapted in a 
practical way to the conditions of 
almost any banking institution. 


Rubber Takes the Center 
Stage 


(Continued from page 19) 


greater development of rubber growing 
under American auspices and many 
other Americans believe in and hope 
for the same thing. In the Philippine 
Islands we have ideal conditions for 
growing immense amounts of our own 
rubber if we wish to. Everything is 
there except an adequate labor supply 
and the proper legislation can quickly 
fix that. But our governmental policy 
toward the Philippines is one of uncer- 
tainties and capital is not tempted to 
risk the loss of large sums under present 
conditions. It will require a definite 
announcement of American policy 
which Congress alone can give before 
any great utilization of the resources of 
the Philippines can be expected. Men 
who know the Far East and its capa- 
bilities are agreed in saying that in the 
Philippines we have a tropical empire 
if we will only take the right means to 
develop it. 


The Stub Convenient 


HE Farmers and Mechanics Bank 

of Ann Arbor, Michigan, carries 
the stub idea used on the bills of the 
telephone companies, to the daily 
work of, its loan department. Bills for 
interest coming due, carry a stub with 
the name and amount. When the 
customer makes payment, bringing in 
his notice, it is merely necessary to de- 
tach the stub, from which the entry 
may be made when the rush at the 
window has subsided. 


We Make It Easy for the 
Crooks — 


(Continued from page 20) 


in when he committed the crime. But 
it wasn’t in Portland. Portland was 
the city he had set his heart on visiting. 
He had a bank account, but the 
balance wasn’t large enough to finance 
the trip. So it isn’t surprising that 
his thoughts turned to a brother in 
Chicago, in prosperous circumstances. 
He went to the president of his bank — 
a large city bank. And the president 
was well acquainted both with him 
and with his family. He initialed a 
draft which the young man made out, 
on his prosperous brother in Chicago. 
He was given credit for the amount of 
the draft in a checking account, and 
before he had left the city he wrote out 
a check for his railroad fare. When he 
arrived in Portland he wrote additional 
checks. But a month later the draft 
came back from Chicago unhonored. 
His prosperous brother, unknown to 
him, had pulled up stakes and gone to 
Florida. He was arrested in Portland. 
And though the governor of Oregon 
refused to extradite him, believing him 
fundamentally innocent, he answered 
his summons to the city where he had 
committed the crime, and he was given 
an indeterminate sentence of fourteen 
years. 

I have described the case of this 
young man just as Mr. VanSmith told 
it to me. ‘How it would have sim- 
plified matters,’ he commented, “if 
the bank had merely accepted the 
draft for collection. The young man’s 
trip to Portland might have been 
delayed a few days. As it is now, he 
must spend at least a year’s time in 
San Quentin, and as much in addition, 
up to fourteen years, as the Board of 
Prison Directors decrees.”’ 


ANOTHER indeterminate sentence of 
+ + fourteen years is being served out in 
San Quentin by an uneducated man 
born in the mountains of Tennessee, 
for passing a fictitious check. He came 
to California and went to work in a 
logging camp. Came pay day, he went 
to the nearest large-sized town and 
proceeded to blow his wages, in regula- 
tion lumberjack style. While still 
under the influence of liquor he went 
into a store to buy some clothes, pre- 
paratory to going back to camp. When 
he reached into his pocket for his roll 
he found it was all gone. He asked the 
proprietor of the store to lend him a 
blank check. It was on the merchant’s 
own bank. He wrote out a check in 
payment for the goods, and accepted 
a small amount of cash from the 
merchant in exchange. He had prob- 
ably never had a bank account in his 
life. The name he signed was purely 
fictitious. 

Then there’s an ignorant foreigner, 


finding. 
flat manila folder will each hold their 
quota; in fact, hold it so well that it 
is impossible to quickly find a letter. 


Verte 


There’s a 


Difference 


between Box-files and 
Folders that are 
nothing more than 
containers, and File 
Pockets that go a 
step further and by 
means of their special 
expansion features 
expedite filing and 
The old style box-file and the 
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VERTEX Pockets can be used in any 
vertical filing system. Send the cou- 
pon today for a FREE sample Pocket, 
to test in your own filing cabinet. 
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Special Design 
American Safety 


Our special designs make 
it possible for your bank, 
be it large or small, to 
hand your customer a 
Safety Paper Check that 


cannot be duplicated by 
any other bank. 


Individualism 


such as this is bringing 
us inquiries and orders 
from all over America. 


Have you sent for samples? 
They are ready for you. 
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representative of many others. He is 
a man of about fifty years of age. He 
had always been an industrious citizen. 
And then perhaps one day he learned 
of the alchemy by which a blank piece 
of paper might be converted into 
money —writing a check. So he wrote 
one, signing a fictitious name. His 
principal defense was a puzzled repe- 
tition of, “Why I go to prison, 
nobody hurt?’ The business man in 
this case accepted the check without 
even an indorsement. Naturally, since 
it was a pure invention, the name 
signed to it was entirely unknown to 
him. 

But not all the “‘paper hangers” in 
San Quentin, as the bad check men are 
called in prison argot, are amateurs. 
And it is in connection with what 
might be called the experienced pro- 
fessionals that the banker is most 
directly to blame —by encouraging the 
practice by offering a comparatively 
easy mark. It is surprising, Mr. 
VanSmith says, how often bankers 


have fallen for these professional paper 


angers. They usually combine some 
sort of “confidence game” with their 
work. Sometimes the forger himself 
doesn’t attempt to “push” his own 
paper but has a confederate who may 
have a better personality for that part 
of the game. Old, old games are those 
that most of these slickers resort to — 
but nevertheless in many cases the 
dodge works. 


HARVESTS reaped by expert paper 


hangers in boom towns are often 
quite unbelievable. Perhaps one of 
these soldiers of fortune establishes him- 
self with the president of a bank asa 
wealthy investor, and it may not be a 
small-town bank, either. Sometimes 
the fellow has forged letters of recom- 
mendation, but that is not usual. 
Eventually the Mr. Wallingford-in- 


| the-flesh comes out with the remark, 


“Well, I think you’re my type; I 
think I’ll open an account. Just take 
this for collection and credit.” And 
he offers a draft or cashier’s check say 
for fifteen or eighteen thousand dollars 
on a bank in Houston or some other 
remote city. ‘The fact is, I’m going 
out to buy some property. Could you 
recommend some responsible real estate 
agent? You know; some level-headed 
fellow.”’ 

“You wouldn’t believe such things 
happen, except in fiction,” Mr. Van- 
Smith told me, “but they do.”’ Perhaps 
Mr. Wallingford puts through his real 
estate deal. In any event he soon 
comes back to the bank bringing the 
real estate dealer with him. And he 
has talked him into a condition of 
hypnosis. Perhaps he secures a title 
to some property with a worthless 
check and sells it for cash. But by 
hook or crook before many hours 
have passed he has accomplished his 
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purpose, and has left those parts behind! 
—in a cloud of dust, as the saying goes,| 
stirred up by his high-powered moto! 
car, and with maybe as much as three 
or four thousand dollars more cash| 
than he had when he arrived. 

A while ago one of the professional| 
paper hangers in San Quentin became 
confidential.. He had been conducting 
himself in a most exemplary manner in 
his prison life. His term was nearing 
its end, and one of the prison authorities 
got into a conversation with him, and 
attempted to bring it around to a 
discussion of the man’s chances of 
really going straight “‘this time.’’ For 
hardened sinner though he was, it 
seemed likely that he might be a little 
tired of doing time. 


HE LAUGHED at the suggestion of, 

going straight. As Mr. VanSmitb) 
retailed the prisoner’s remarks —natu-| 
rally, he is quite familiar with prison) 
talk —this distinguished paper hanger) 
said something like this to the prison} 
authority: ‘‘Of course, I know your) 
salary. My income is about five) 
times yours. I have a comfortable) 
roll tucked away. When I get out of 
here I’m going to Europe. When it’s) 
gone —I can’t shove bum paper over! 
there —I’m coming back to the states./ 
I may do a fall for it, but my time) 
will be well compensated. 

“Give me fifty blank checks,’’ hel 
proceeded, “and I’ll have them all) 
turned into cash, operating between) 
the Market Street Ferry and Fourth) 
Street, before noon.” 

I asked Mr. VanSmith if he didn’t} 
think the man was using his imagi-} 
nation a bit. He replied that sub-) 
stantially he thought this man’s boasts) 
were well founded. The success of al 
clever paper hanger is common knowl-f 
edge in the prison world. Surely these} 
well-groomed, well-fed personalities in} 
the bad check game can't come ne 
being by magic. Whatever else a man) 
may dissemble, he can’t dissemble| 
prosperous living. q 

What’s the remedy? ! 

I asked Mr. VanSmith what in his 
opinion the bank official can do to} 
remedy the bad check evil and to} 
reduce the proportion of imprison-| 
ments resulting from it. He believes 
the greater responsibility lies with] 
business men, merchants and hotel 
proprietors. And he pointed out that) 
naturally the banker can’t tell his 
customer how to run his business. 
“But,” he said, “we could ¢urb this! 
bad check evil in this country if wef 
really wanted to.’”?. And he included) 
both bankers and business men in his! 
indictment. I" 

Greater responsibility ‘on the part) 
of bankers wouldn’t be altogether out!) 
of place, he says, even if they are not! 
most to blame. As an example of: al 
case where this might apply, he says! 
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that it would often relieve city banks 
of responsibility if in supplying a 
customer with a draft or a cashier’s 
check, country correspondents would 
make it a practice also to forward by 
mail a specimen signature. 

I suggested that possibly co-operative 
educational advertising or publicity 
in which bankers might join in with 
merchants and business men would 
tend to keep everyone reminded of the 
great responsibilities entailed in cashing 
or accepting a check. Mr. VanSmith 
does not disagree with this idea. But 
he says that personally he wouldn’t 
care to recommend any general remedy 
for the evil, except greater watchful- 
ness and more careful judgment on 
the part of everyone. 

One thing he did say: stiffer penalties 
for forgers will not remedy it —certainly 
not the most disconcerting aspect of 
it, the large number of convictions of 
amateurs. 

He points out that in Europe the 
prisons contain comparatively few con- 
victed on such charges. He sees no 
reason why American prisons should 
contain proportionately so many more. 
And he believes that banks might 
quite logically help along a movement 
of some sort which would have for its 
general object, making it harder for 
any ignorant foreigner, scatterbrained 
youth, or intoxicated person —as well 
as the professional paper hanger —to 
pass a bad check. 


And Help Them Evade 


Conviction 


(Continued from page 22) 


for information concerning this or that 
individual, a glance at the reverse side 
of it warns you that it is most advisable 
to give that information. I do not 
know what chance a law like that would 
have in the states. There are already 
laws similar to it but most of them are 
dead letters. So far as the Secret 
Service is concerned, it seldom fails 
to get its man and get him right. 
Fewer persons would knowingly har- 
bor yeggs, or shield them or make it 
possible for them to live in respectable 
communities if such a law were uni- 
formly enacted. Obviously there would 
be fewer yeggs if there were fewer 
willing hands to give them lodgings and 
hide them when they are hunted. An 
exodus of crooks after a general clean- 
up usually marks the closing of shady 
lodging houses and cafes—ample evi- 
dence of their importance to the crook 
in his eternal war with the law. 
Concerning the importance of posi- 
tive identification of criminals by 
bank employees, much might be said 
of material assistance to the man who 
faces burglars at work in his bank; 
who is forced to look down the muzzle 
of an automatic or who is the victim 
of the bad check artist. Most bank 


cases pivot on a positive identification 
and stand or fall on the ability of the 
witness to state positively that this or 
that accused man committed the crime. 
More clear cases are lost because the 
identifying witness weakened at the 
last minute on his identification than 
from any other cause. The crooks 
know this and it has become an accepted 
practice among police officials and 
bank detectives not to rely too strongly 
on the first identification which a 
witness may make or the description 
he furnishes. 


HIS unfortunate situation is true 

not because the witness fears the 
bank crook’s wrath or because he is 
unwilling to seal the fate of a fellow 
being, but because he is ignorant 
of what constitutes a positive identifica- 
tion and how it may be insured. 
Months sometimes elapse between the 
time a crime is committed and the 
criminals are brought to justice. Hu- 
man memory is fickle. No bank em- 
ployee need be a Bertillon expert to 
make certain of his identification. 
There are simple little tricks whose 
efficacy has been tested by use. 

There are little things to look for 
and bits of talk to be heard when 
criminals are at work about you; odd 
little observations and_ peculiarities 
that will remain in the average man’s 
mind unaltered for along time. Every 
experienced detective has his pet scheme 
for identifying or describing the crook. 
It may take into consideration the 
crook’s ears, his eyes, his mouth, his 
gait or his conversation. Some will 
tell. you always to notice a man’s back 
or observe the movement of his head. 
If one could remember all these things 
while a gun is sticking in his ribs, a 
comprehensive knowledge of all the 
systems would be most valuable. But 
who has such a memory? 

Since the highwaymen of today have 
quit the use of masks and rely mainly 
upon frightening their victims out of 
their memory, it behooves the victim 
to get a good, quick look at that part 
of the bandit’s anatomy which will be 
of the best service when it comes time 
to pick him out. 

Take a good look, for instance, at 
his ears. They are about on a level 
with your own eyes; no extra motion 
or effort is needed to study them. 
Human ears, like finger prints, are 
never alike in two men. They vary in 
length, thickness, width and structure. 

Hundreds of bank crooks have been 
identified from photographs with the 
ear serving as the key. Photographs 
of criminals taken ten and twenty 
years apart show no changes in the 
contour or structure of the ear and 
often a man may be singled out in a 
crowd by a view of his ears from the 
rear. On a calendar pad in his cage, 

(Continued on page 48) 
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[* considering ways to increased production 
and reduced overhead, don’t neglect proper 
seating. Incorrect seating destroys energy; 
causing fatigue, mistakes, accidents and 
reduced production. 

Do/More Health Chairs gently enforce 
correct posture. They keep your employees 
fresh, energetic and happy—able to do more 
work with less effort. Fatigue is eliminated, 
volume and accuracy increased. Health 
authorities agree that correct seating is fully 
as important as good light and proper ventila- 
tion. Write for Do/More literature today. 


DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
Elkhart, Indiana 


“Health 


Do/More Chair Company, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 

You may send me your descriptive 
literature on Do/More Health Chairs. 
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This New 
Burroughs Savings Bank Machine 


completes entire posting and proves 
work in one operation. 
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Burroughs 


Only This New Burroughs 
Gives All These Advantages 


BROOF OF 
STING TO 
GGreEct ACCT: 


Ok 3 ER #: 
NEW LEDGER 
BALANCE 


1—Posts ledger and journal—both originals— 
at same time. 


2—-Creates a journal of real accounting value. 


3— Automatically completes all entries on ledger 
card without attention of operator. 


4—Gives absolute proof of posting correct 
amount to right account. 


5-——Gives absolute proof of extending correct 
balance. 


6-—-Eliminates old and new balance proof of 
posting. 


7—Detects any error before entry is completed. 
8 — With this system, counter errors cannot occur. 


Call our office tceday for more information 
about this machine and system, or mail coupon 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6267 Second Blivd., Detroit, Michigan 


Please send me more information about the new 
Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machine for Sav- 
ings Banks. 


Name_.- 


Bank -__- 


Address 
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VERY major mail train enter- 

ing Cleveland carries special 

pouches for The Union Trust 

; Company. These do not go 
through the Post Office, but are 
delivered direct to our own 

mail trucks. This. is one of 
several special methods we use 

to speed up your collections. 
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| a bank teller who had never drawn a 
picture of an ear in his life, penciled the 
odd shape of the right ear of a bandit 
who had held him at bay five minutes. 
A positive identification resulted, the 
criminal being picked out from a crowd 
of twenty men. Another bank em- 
ployee remembered the thick, mis- 
shapen cauliflower ears of a forger who 
had been a prize fighter and enabled 
the police to locate the man on a 
printed description. 

The nose is also valuable as an 
identification mark—not so valuable 
as the ear, however, because the nose 
changes. Hands are also valuable 
keys to remember. Very often yeggs 
who have been hit by premature blasts 
on a safe cracking job have a finger or 


finger joint missing, or a crooked finger. | 


A holdup man walked into an Ohio 


bank not long ago wearing white cotton | 


gloves. The cashier who was forced to 
spend a couple of nervous minutes 
looking down the gun barrel noted 
that one gloved finger holding the gun 
was stiff while the others gripped the 
gun stock. He concluded that the 
stiff finger was not a finger at all but 
stuffing rammed into the finger to 
deceive the beholder. He was right. 
A glove, found later near the scene of 


the hold up, revealed that the first | 


finger of the right glove was stuffed. 
Police immediately checked up known 
crooks minus a finger and found their 
man and his confederates. 


Gait, peculiar mannerisms and odd | 
conversation often link up criminals | 
with their jobs. A limp, bow legs and | 
pigeon toes have undone many a crook. | 


A Minnesota bank cashier read about 
a limp-legged forger in a circular. He 


never expected to see the crook but | 


when he did he knew him and he’s now 


doing his bit. Two young bandits | 
walked into a mid-western bank at | 
noon not long ago and held up the | 


lone cashier. ‘‘Where’s the vault?” 
asked one of the bandits. The question 


was unnecessary. The vault, the | 
largest thing in the bank, stood before | 


their very eyes. The pair were begin- 
ners in the game. The cashier remem- 
bered this question and the police did 


; 


not have to look far for the nervous | 
amateurs. They were found in an | 
adjoining town with the loot. They | 


were local boys. 
Police records are replete with in- 


stances where an observant bank | 
employee glimpsed some unusual mark | 


on the criminal and brought him to 
justice. One need not take a coilege 


course on criminology or finger printing, | 


to qualify as a good witness and 


establish positive identifications that | 


will stand the rigors of cross examina- 


tion. Nearly every criminal prosecution | 
in which banks are involved begins | 


and ends with an identification. That’s | 
| how important it is. | 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PR'NT SHOP AT | 


DETROIT, MICH., U S.A 4070-8-25-ADV 
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SEPTEMBER 
In THIS VALUING 


Theodore N. Vail 
1845-1920 


Builder of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 


“Full knowledge of the facts— 


Full understanding of every objective” 
—Theodore N. Vail 


These sound business principles brought 
success to the genius who created modern 
telephone service. His was a mind not satis- 
fied by great plans without the surest means 
of accomplishment. Mr. Vail’s ideas fore- 
shadowed the principles of Business Man- 
agement and Control. These are today more 
important than was the development of 
“Scientific Management”’ two decades ago. 


How to Use Facts 
Kardex Institute is an organization of business 


Kardex Institute 
Service 
1. General Business 
Advice (Bulletin) 
2. Management Meth- 
ods (Bulletin) 


3. Business Conditions te : : 
(Bulletin) specialists who know that the right use of facts is 
a ae ee as important as their possession. 
gee DOTS eatin aid In its concise bulletins Kardex Institute gives 
tries (In_ special : Ka 
cases) you the trend of business conditions and also the 
6. Personal Service (As advance in business management methods. In every 
requested) special case the direct advice of an expert is avail- 


able. 
In today’s competition the strongest concerns are 


those who use the most effective ideas in Business 
Management and Control. Kardex Institute service 
is invaluable to every executive and business man. 


INSTITUTE 


Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and 


Detach Coupon 
For Mailing 


—— 
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To 


Se 


Research 
612 Kardex Bldg., 10 E. 44th St., New York City 
Toronto London Paris Berlin | 


As Kardex Institute is by en- 
dowment made independent of 
profit the membership fee is 
fixed at the nominal sum of 
$10.00 yearly. 


The Editor's Indorsement 


EREIN we engage in the agreeable 
business of writing our own indorse- 
ment, tossing gay bouquets the while at 
our perhaps not altogether undeserving self. 
Some time ago we dusted off our best 
platform manner and took it down to 
Cleveland to make a speech before the 
Financial Advertisers Association of that 
city. Mounting each and every one of our 
personal string of spirited hobbies, we rode 
and rode, and rode and had a splendid time. 
Among other things, we drew a picture of 
the Simpsons around the corner and set 
them up as an inspiration for appealing 
advertising copy in these trying times when 
the margin between income and high cost 
of living seems so very difficult to contrive. 
The Simpsons do it and oh so much more 
on so very little salary compared with us. 


‘They’re buying their own home, for one 


thing. We're paying $100 rent—and for 
what? Besides, they always have money 
in the bank. Ours is mostly overdrafts. 
How in the world do they do it, anyway? 
They get so much out of life, and so easily, 
apparently. Whatis theirsystem? Please, 
somebody, tell us about the Simpsons on 
your books from inside their own homes. 
Tell us their story of management, that 
we, too, may profit by it. ; 

As an idea it is nothing so tremendous, 
we agree, that it will go reverberating and 
ricocheting down the corridors of time. 
Nevertheless, we point with pardonable 
pride to a letter from Robert J. Izant, 
advertising manager of the Central National 
Bank of Cleveland. 

“I have been intending to send you the 
current issue of ‘The Central’s Outline of 
Business’ ever since publication on the first, 
as I want especially to call your attention 
to a story entitled ‘The Man Next Door 
Retires from Business.’ 

“In this you will see something of your 
own idea, dropped while you were in Cleve- 
land, as well as a reflection of the picture 
cast in my mirror at home when it is turned 
on one of my neighbors. An actual story, 
the essence of which forms the basis of all 
thrift messages and about which all of us 
struggle until we are blue in the face trying 
to promulgate and pattern after. 

“We are putting the story up in pamphlet 
form for counter distribution, as we have 
had several expressions which leads us to 
believe the story has merit.” 

He is a good story, ‘The Man Next 
Door,”’ and merits reprinting in full: 


Here is an outline of business of the home. 

If you are given to speculation on how ‘‘the man next 
door” does all he does on his salary: and, being denied 
the opportunity to make a searching investigation of 
his practices to enable you to follow likewise, the story 
of Winthrop Wright (as we shall call him) should be 
enlightening. 

All thrift messages, despite their varying forms, are 
based upon the Winthrop Wrights of the world. But 
it is rare when the facts of such a one as our Winthrop 
Wright, or ‘‘the man next door,”’ come to light. 

Look at him on this July Fourth, or Independence 
Day. For him it is his Financial Independence Day 
at the age of 67. 

There is the moral—financial independence at 67. 

Down in the country amid his flowers and beneath 
his century-old elms, you'll find him perhaps mopping 
his forehead and brushing back his white hair on a hot 
summer’s day, taking a brief respite from mowing a 
well-kept lawn. On inquiry he’ll inform you he’s in the 
business of being retired. 

June 30th he resigned his job with a city merchant, 
forever finished with arising every week-day morning 
to board the six o’clock train for the metropolis twenty- 
five miles away. 

Forty years ago, on arriving from England, he entered 
the employ of a large retail stcre, the same store from 
which he has just resigned as general manager. 

His salary never has been classed in that store, or 
others, asalargeone. Yet heandhis family have always 
exhibited the virtues and enjoyed the good things of life 
as reflected by the typical “‘man next door.”’ 

How have they done it? 

Perhaps one of the habits of the Winthrop Wrights 
will explain this as well as any other. They are sys- 
tematic. 

At four o'clock every Sunday afternoon, winter or 
Summer, if you are traveling along the countryside, 
you'll see the Winthrop Wrights out walking. They 


could just as well be riding in their six-cylinder car, but 
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they prefer the exercise of walking. The point is, it 
will be four o’clock when you see them leave their home. 
Not earlier. Nor later. But at four. In everything 
they do there is a method. They are punctual. 

Even in saving money. 

A definite portion of Mr. Wright’s salary, regardless 
of amount, always has been set aside under a plan of 
rigid discipline. And this will continue, although now 
the income is to be paid from interest on investments. 

The Wrights are not niggardly. 

Consider their larder, it is replenished systematically 
and amply by stock purchased in wholesale quantities. 
Their clothes presses disclose plenty and proper clothing, 
much of it abreast the latest style, but conservatively 
selected. There are good books in the Wright library; 
for amusement and education; the ideas from some on 
landscaping being duplicated on the Wright estate (only 
a good size city lot) in formal gardens, sunken gardens, 
vegetable and flower gardens, shrubbery and pergolas. 

Many a packing box or crate has been converted into 
a garden seat. And that is characteristic of the planning, 
likewise the frugality, of the Wrights. 

It is due to this frugality, this systematizing, this 
conforming to self-imposed discipline that the Wrights 
have “‘gotten ahead’’—and that now make it possible 
for the head of the home to retire from business. And, 
withal, they have enjoyed accumulating the best things 
in life—but not everything, to be sure, in which their 
fancies have taken them. 

Records such as these are being made by other 


Winthrop Wrights who are availing themselves of the 
services of institutions like the Central National Bank. 

“Financial Independence,” the booklet, explains 
how rigid discipline is being applied to depositors in 
our savings and investment departments. It is sent 
anywhere on request. 


\WiVeeens his article this month analyzing 
the Chicago money market and 
recommending improvements which will 
increase its usefulness, Prof. Ivan Wright, 
of the University of Illinois, begins a 
series dealing with subjects of vital im- 
portance to world business, finance and 
economics. Later in this magazine he 
will discuss the effects of sterling par on 
American industry, financial problems of 
mutual interest between the United States 
and Japan, and the Philippines as a 
growing financial empire in the Pacific. 


HE new Hellman Bank, Los Angeles, 
California (see cover), was designed by 
Schultze & Weaver. HS. 


This chart shows 
the increase in per 
cent of Miller Bonds 
sold to old custom- 
ers during the last 
five years of the 
company’s long ex- 
istence. 
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Here is the Miller “‘Life-line’’ of 
satisfied customers 


“This year’s sales are far ahead of 
last year’s,” said our sales manager 
with pride. But if his information 


stopped there, his statement would be 
without full significance to us, our 


prospects and our customers. It would 
tell nothing about the true feelings of 
investors toward Miller Bonds. 

“What percentage of our sales in- 
crease was due to old customers?” we 
asked the sales manager. “Sixty-five 
per cent,” he answered, pointing to 
the Life-line Chart. “This line shows 
the way sales to old customers have 
grown. The man or woman who in- 
vests $1000 with us commonly returns 
to invest $10,000 or $15,000.” 

Here, indeed, is significant informa- 
tion for the experienced investor. 
This increased buying by old customers 
shows their satisfaction with Miller 
Bonds. It shows the success of our 
customers in building personal for- 
tunes, and their determination to con- 
tinue with the same satisfactory type 
of investment. It stands for absolute 


confidence in the Miller issues and in 
the Miller methods of dealing with 
customers. Itis the highest compliment 
that can be paid the investment house! 
Yet increases in sales to old cus- 
tomers give but one important reason 
for you to consider Miller Bonds at 
this reinvestment period. Remember 
that while sales have grown, capital 
and surplus have also grown—on the 
average of 100 per cent each year. 
Each issue of Miller Bonds is secured 
by a first mortgage on an independently 


appraised hotel, apartment building or 
office structure. 


Interest up to 7 per cent. 

Normal federal income tax refunded. 

Various state taxes refunded or paid. 

Genuineness of each bond certified by 
a bank. 

Denominations, $100, $500, $1000. 

Bonds with an unconditional and inde- 
pendent guarantee of principal and 
interest available, if desired. 


It will pay you to find out more 
about current Miller Bond offerings 
now available. 


Write for Booklet 7902, describing Miller Bonds paying interest up to 7 Q%. 
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The Elements of Character, Capacity 
and Capital Applied to Foreign Securities 


| HE American banker, whether he 

conducts his business in a country 
| town or a metropolitan center, 
| must shape his policies in accordance 
with the great economic and financial 
movements occurring in the United 
States and throughout the world with a 
greater intensity and rapidity than at 
any time in history. 

One of the most important of these 
movements has been the investment of 
funds abroad, or, as this phenomenon 
is techincally known in economics, “‘the 
| export of capital.’’ Until the outbreak 
| of the great war, the United States had 
| been a debtor country, borrowing annu- 
| ally from abroad millions of dollars to 
| build railroads across the continent to 
develop the wheat lands of the Middle 
West and to operate the mines and 
| ranches of the Far West. 
| For these purposes we needed large 
sums and such borrowings would have 
| continued for a long time, had not the 
| World War absorbed the funds of our 
j European creditors. They in turn were 
' obliged to seek financial aid from the 
| United States, which thus was forced 


| 


Burroughs 


Clearing House 


By GEORGE W. EDWARDS 
Economist, Bank of America, New York City 


Photos by Ewing Galloway 
to become a sort of involuntary credi- 
tor. From 1914 on, the United States 
poured forth billions of dollars, so that 
today the American government and 
American investors hold foreign obliga- 
tions to the extent of seventeen billion 
dollars. 

The existence of this enormous debt 
creates a variety of important public 
problems which are of vital interest to 
the American banker, and he as a 
citizen, should exercise his influence in 
aiding the nation to attain a correct 
solution of these questions. 

Should the Allied debts to the Ameri- 
can Government be cancelled in part or 
in full to bring about a restoration of 
normal international relations? Should 
the volume of foreign loans in the 
American money market be restricted 
in the interest of domestic borrowers 
who must necessarily pay high rates? 
Shall the government regulate the 


Five 


“Big Ben,’’ the Parliament 
House Clock Tower, London, 
the St. Gaudens statue of 
Lincoln on thé left 


granting of foreign loans to the extent 
of sanctioning or prohibiting such ad- 
vances to foreign borrowers for reasons 
of international politics? To what ex- 
tent shall the American Government 
proceed in protecting investments made 


in foreign countries? What changes 
must be made in the American tariff 
policy in the future to enable foreign 
debtors to discharge their obligations 
by sending us their goods? The solu- 
tion of these and many other questions 
arising out of the investment of our 
capital abroad will directly affect the 
American banker and so requires his 
close attention. 

This article will not treat of these 
larger public problems, but will be con- 
fined to a consideration of those factors 
that an American banker should ob- 
serve in analyzing a foreign security 
before he purchases it either for himself 
or for a customer. 

It is quite generally believed that 
foreign securities are held only by the 
large New York banks and by persons 
of wealth. This generalization no 
longer holds true, for foreign bonds 
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have now found 
their way into the 
portfolios of many 
interior banks and 
international se- 
curities are owned 
by numerous small 
investors. It has 
been estimated that 
the Austrian loan of 
$25,000,000 issued 
in 1923 was taken 
by 9,000 individual 
American investors 
while the Japanese 
Government issue 
of $150,000,000 in the following 
year was placed among 44,000 
separate holders. It is therefore neces- 
sary for the interior banker both in 
his own interest and that of his in- 
vesting customer to understand the 
factors governing the worth of in- 
dividual foreign investments. 

In general the factors which make 
for a sound credit risk are the same 
in investment as well as commercial 
banking, and hold true whether in the 
foreign or domestic field. In every case 
the three “‘C’s” in credit, namely, 
character capacity and capital, may 
well be applied. Character: refers to 
the debtor’s willingness to pay, and so 
is the moral element in credit granting; 
capacity refers to his ability to pay, and 
capital to his actual means of payment. 
These three general factors form the 
basis of analyzing the credit standing 
of foreign borrowers, and adjudging 
the worth of their securities. . 


HE character or the .willingness of 

a country or a corporation to honor 
its obligations may be Judged by history. 
It is quite the general belief that losses 
through defaults and repudiations have 
in the past been heavier on foreign 
than on domestic in the sense of Ameri- 
can investments. As a matter of fact 
the amount of defaults in proportion 
to the total of foreign investments has 
been very small. They have, however, 
occurred in the case of some of the 
Central American republics and nota- 
bly in the case of Russia. These acts 
of dishonor have arisen out of either 
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economic or political influences. 
Thus, for example, the government of 
Brazil on August 1, 1914, found itself 
unable to pay the interest charge on 
its bonds because of the collapse in the 
price of crude rubber. The resulting 
business depression soon passed away 
and the government was again able to 
make good its obligations in full. This 
sequence of events-has generally been 
true of defaults which have been eco- 
nomic in nature. 

Quite a different situation arises in 
the case of defaults due to political 
reasons. Thus, for example, when a 
government is overturned by revolu- 
tion, the new administration is usually 
reluctant to honor the obligations of 
its predecessor. This is well typified 
in the case of Russia where the Soviets 
do not recognize the debts contracted 
by the old monarchy. Hence it is of 
vital importance to ascertain the politi- 
cal stability of a country in the past. 
This stability, commonly enough, does 
not depend upon any particular form 
of government, for it frequently 
happens that a monarchy possesses a 
surer existence than a so-called republic. 
Many governments, both monarchical 
and republican in nature, have had an 
uninterrupted existence for many years, 
in some cases for centuries, and these 

have always respected their ob- 
ligations. The second basis of 
credit capacity refers to the ability 
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of the debtor to discharge its obliga- 
tions. In the case of a government 
this ability can be judged largely by’ 
its financial policy. Just as the ele- 
ment of character can be determined 
by reference to the concrete evidence 
on the pages of history, so the 
nations’ financial capacity can be 
measured by analyzing its budget. 
This is a definite statement of revenues 
and expenses, and from_these facts one 
can tell whether a nation is squander- 
ing its resources in costly military es- 
tablishments or whether it possesses an 
adequate taxation system. When the 
unbalanced state of the budget brings 
out the fact that a nation is not paying 
its way out of current revenues, the 
value of its securities are bound accord- 
ingly to be affected. 


HERE is often a very close relation 

between the state of public finance 
of acountry and the value of its foreign 
exchange. When revenues fail to meet 
expenditures, this deficit is often over- 
come by resorting not to an increase 
in taxation but to the less heroic 
policy of issuing more money with 
which to meet the needs of the govern- 
ment. This increase in note circulation 
will in the long run depress the value 
of the nation’s currency and as a result, 
its worth in terms of the exchanges ol 
other countries will diminish. Thus a 
continuous decline in the foreign ex- 
change rate of a nation is frequently 
the symptom of weakness in its public 
finance and so becomes the sign of 2 
doubtful credit risk from the stand. 
point of capacity. 

The third element of credit, namely 
capital, refers to the resources which < 
nation possesses to meet its obligations 
This factor is usually measured by the 
productive value of the country’s manu- 
facture, agriculture, and commerce 
The goods turned out by its factorie: 
and mills, the products of its soil, anc 
the revenues derived from its merchant! 
and bankers all should be considered 
in determining its position as a credi/ 
risk. 

Here again the foreign creditor may 
obtain actual data from which he car 
derive an accurate appraisal of thi 
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prospective debtor’s capital position. 
This third basis of capital resource 
may be determined by the balance in 
payments of the particular nation 
under consideration; this statement 
shows clearly the amounts owing by 
and the receipts coming to the business 
and governmental interests of the 
country. From this statement one 
can tell whether or not the nation’s 
balance of trade is favorable and to 
what extent imports are being paid for 
out of exports. A negative trade 
balance in itself is not necessarily an 
unsatisfactory condition, for this excess 
of purchase of goods over sales may be 
overcome through performing for other 
countries such services as carrying 
freight, undertaking insurance risks or 
conducting banking operations, all of 
which may bring in large returns. The 
capital item in the balance of trade 
when traced over a 
period of years may 
disclose the fact that 
a nation as a whole 
may actually be on a 
non-paying basis, and 
may really be financ- 
ing its imports by 
heavy borrowings from 
abroad. Such a policy in the long run 
is bound to result in the accumulation 
in large foreign indebtednesses which 
are difficult to meet. 


OTUs the American banker in ap- 


praising the value of a security of a 
foreign government has at his disposal 
certain definite indices. In summary 
he is able to judge the character of the 
borrowing nation from the pages of its 
history, its capacity may be ascertained 
from the state of the budget or the 
movement of its currency, and finally 
its balance of payments reveals the 
earning power of the capital resources. 

There is one final test which a good 
banker applies in the granting of 
credit. He is always insistent that 
a loan that he grants shall possess 
liquidity, and provide the means of self- 
extinguishment. He knows too well 


from experience that loans that lack this 
essential element of liquidity are un- 
The American banker should 
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therefore assure himself that his foreign 
bonds are part of an issue whose pro- 
ceeds are being applied to a productive 
purpose. A loan which is being de- 
voted to the buying of raw materials 
for manufacture into finished goods, or 
a loan for obtaining equipment and 
supplies to develop railway facilities 
are good examples for productive cred- 
its. Where loans are floated solely for 
the purpose of subsidizing military 
aggression against neighboring coun- 
tries or for maintaining a large force of 
useless officeholders, the element of 
liquidity is necessarily lacking. The 
question is sometimes raised whether a 
loan possess a productive purpose when 
the proceeds are applied to the bal- 
ancing of the government’s budget or 


! 
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the stabilization of the country’s foreign 
exchange. These ends can sometimes 
be attained only by means of foreign 
financial assistance, particularly when 
the current assets of the country are 
temporarily at a low ebb. However, 
loans applied to these purposes can be 
considered as productive in nature only 
when the government at the same time 
enters upon a policy of reforming its 
public finance and currency with a view 
of correcting the fundamental economic 
evils. 


IX GENERAL, foreign securities may 

be classified along the same principles 
that distinguish the various kinds of 
domestic issues. There are, however, 
certain peculiar characteristics of these 
classes of foreign securities that should 
be carefully noted. As American inves- 
tors hold mainly foreign government 
securities, consideration will be con- 
fined to this type alone. First it is 
important to ascertain whether the 
(Continued on page 30) 
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IS BANKING 
a DIGNIFIED 


PROFESSION ? 
by RoscoéMacy 


T 8:52 A.M. there came a heavy, 
persistent knocking at the locked 
front door of the Farmers’ Na- 

tional Bank of Dauberville. Across 
the glass of this door at some time in 
the distant past, an itinerant sign- 
painter had etched in bold gilt letters 
“Banking Hours 9:00 A.M. to 3 P.M.,” 
and for years thereafter not even Doc 
Storm, the village chiropractor and 
the bank’s largest depositor, would 
have dared question the authenticity 
of the statement by rattling the door 
before nine o’clock in the morning. 

Then there came a new regime in the 
Farmers’ National. Magnus Bentover, 
apostle of Service, was elected cashier, 
and not long afterward there was added 
to the sign on the door, in even bolder 
and brighter letters, the words ‘“‘Always 
At Your Service.’”’? Since which time 
good customers of the bank had come 
to regard the afterthought as a nul- 
lification of the original proposition, 
and as we shall see, it was not in the 
nature and creed of Magnus to set 
them straight. 

Joe Tullis, the colored janitor, could 
not read, and therefore did not know 
what sentiment was spelled by the 
glittering words on the door, but he 
did know the wishes of Magnus with 
regard to heavy depositors who rattled 
the door before nine in the morning, 
so he hurried to the front of the build- 
ing, unlatched the lock, and stood 
aside with a low bow to admit the 
portly frame of James D. Spoopendyke, 
whose balance entitled him to do his 
banking with the Farmers’ National at 
7:30 if he so desired. 

The languid force immediately gal- 
vanized into activity. The tellers 
rushed to their pigeonholes and clicked 
their heels together like so many 
barbers greeting the arrival of a shaggy 
customer. Cashier Bentover swung 
around in his chair and the set smile 
with which he met his daily clients 
fixed itself upon his face. 

“Good morning, Mr. Spoopendyke. 
Pleasant weather we’re having, isn’t 
it?” 

“Too dam hot,” grunted James D. 

“Yes, that’s right. It is rather 
unpleasantly warm.” 

Magnus would have made a model 


hotel clerk, or 
he could have 
sold mile after 
mile of ribbon 
in a depart- 
ment store—it 
was his ardent 
contention 
that “the cus- 
tomer is al- 
ways right.” He was 
undeniably of the new 
school; a worshiper at 
the shrine of service. 
One of his earliest innovations 
had been to install an assembly 
room on the second floor of 
the bank building, placing 800 
square feet of valuable office 
space at the constant disposal 
of local town and farm organ- 
izations free of charge. Public rest 
rooms were crowded into other valuable 
space about the building. By skillful 
advertising, he had educated the public 
of Dauberville to “pay by check and 
get a receipt; we'll keep the books,”’ 
with the result that 20 per cent of the 
individual depositors maintained aver- 
age balances of $50 or better; the 
remaining 80 per cent got most of the 
receipts. 


WHILE the first teller was yes-sirring 

Mr. Spoopendyke out of a deposit, 
astranger entered the lobby. Glancing 
at the nameplate over the cashier’s 
desk, he accosted Magnus. 

“My name is Samuel Eversole. I 
have just moved to Dauberville, and 
I wish to deposit five thousand dollars 
on a six months’ certificate. I am from 
the West, and am accustomed to 
receiving 5 per cent interest. Is that 
satisfactory?” 

The cashier’s smile became almost 
human. This was the sort of situation 
he loved to face, and his beloved 
“Service” rarely failed to unlock the 
door to the depositor’s heart and 
pocket-book. 

“Welcome to Dauberville, Mr. Ever- 
sole. I trust we shall have the op- 
portunity to serve you often in banking 
matters. However, our rate on time 
deposits is 4 per cent, and we cannot 
afford to pay more. To do so would be 


; 
sale, we will furnish the clerk, expecting! 
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unsound banking, and would merit! 
the loss of your confidence. On the) 
other hand, as a depositor with thel 
Farmers’ National, you would be 
entitled to all of the many services) 
which we render our customers free of! 
charge. The quality of our service is| 
not excelled anywhere.” f 

“To what services do you refer, Mr, 
Bentover?”’ | 

“Well, the list is a long one, and| 
growing every day. To mention only) 
a few items, we write drafts and! 
travelers’ checks for our customers) 
free of charge. Our notaries make out) 
applications for automobile, hunting, 
dog registration, and chauffeur’s: 
licenses, also free. We have an expert 
to assist our customers with income) 
tax reports, another to draw up their’ 
wills. We make out leases, seedal 
mortgages, and other simple legal) 
forms. We pay your taxes when due,_ 
notifying you of the amount so paid.! 
If you are a farmer, and hold a public 


you, of course, to leave the proceeds 
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on deposit with us until needed. Such 
deposits are often left with us for a 
substantial period, although often they 
are checked out at once. A stenog- 
rapher is always at the service of our 
customers, to care for such correspond- 
ence aS you may wish to dispose of 
while in the bank.’’ (He might have 
added that she was also at the service 
of friends of customers, customers of 
customers, prospective customers, their 
relatives and friends, and so on down 
the line.) ‘““These little services, as I 
say, are all performed free 
of charge, and so are many 
others which I have not 
mentioned. Of course, we 
accept all items for deposit 
at par, with immediate avail- ° 
ability.” | 

“And how large a balance 
must I keep, to entitle me 
to all these services?”’ 

“Oh, we do not attempt 
to draw any lines in that 
respect. We might do an 
injustice to asmal] customer 
who later would grow to be 
a large depositor. In fact, 
our service is not actually 
restricted to customers, in 
practice, for many who do 
not now patronize us may 
be so impressed at receiving 
these small accommodations 
as to transfer their accounts 
to us at a later date.” 

“This interests me very 

much, Mr. Bentover. It 
oecurs to me to wonder just 
iow far you carry this idea 
of service. For instance, I 
ind that the house into 
which I have moved was not 
mspected by my agents, 
and the plumbing has developed some 
defects. Are you a handy man about 
the house, Mr. Bentover? If so, I 
wonder if you —or perhaps some other 
bficer of your bank—could be pre- 
vailed upon to come in some evening 
ind repair it. Just as an accommo- 
lation to a possible depositor, you 
mow.” 
“Er —er —well —’ 
vashier. 
“Never mind an old man’s joke, Mr. 
3entover. But here’s the point: It 
‘appens that I should seldom and 
vossibly never have occasion to avail 
inyself of any of the services you 
‘aention. If I should care to do as you 
wuggest, I do not believe I should have 
(ny trouble in helping myself to, say, 
lifty dollar’s worth of free service from 
our counter within six months. The 
lifference in the rate of interest we were 
‘liscussing would amount to half that 
‘mount in the same period. Do you 
till feel that it would be unsound 
tanking to pay 5 per cent on my 
Heposit? You do? Very well. Good 
yay, sir.” 


> 


stammered the 


Taking of acknowledgements 
Drawing leases, deeds, mortgages, etc 
Collecting taxes for County Treasurer 


Collections 


Answering requests for credit ratings 


Of course you understand, gentle 
banker-reader, that the foregoing is 
but an imaginary conversation, but it 
is not sd badly overdrawn, at that. 
Has it not already occurred to you that 
we country bankers—city bankers, 
too, in somewhat less degree —have 
traveled a long way from the original 
ideas of banking? Where shall we 
stop? We are informed that our 
moneyed ancestors actually paid for the 
privilege of entrusting their funds to 
the strong-box of a sagacious money- 


The Schedule of Charges 


(Adopted) 


NEWTON, IOWA, May 15th, 1925. 
To The Jasper County Bankers Association:- 


Your committee appointed to work out a uniform 
charge for the banks of the County beg leave to submit 
the following report and recommendation. 


Imprinting checks 


Safety Deposit Boxes...Minimum charge $1.00 per year 
50¢ 


Minimum charge on loans 
Customers endorsing stamps 
Interest on all time deposits 


No interest less than six months, even months above 6 
months up to 12 but no interest after one year. 


Do not allow checking on Savings Accounts. 


lender, in order to place those funds 
out of the reach of thieves and rascals. 
In those days, banking must indeed 
have been a dignified —and lucrative — 
profession. It still is, for that matter, 
but is it not true that the profession as 
practiced by us fellows out here in the 
sticks is daily losing some of its dignity 
and much of its earning power to this 
fetish of Service? : 


PROBABLY no one, and certainly not 

the writer of this article, would at- 
tempt to deny the value of a spirit of 
genuine courtesy and accommodation 
in the attitude of a bank toward its 
customers. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that we must draw 
the line somewhere. We cannot tie 
our customer’s cravat every morning, 
and press his pants after he retires for 
the night. It is the contention here 
that a great many banks have already 
unwittingly crossed that line, and are 
regularly rendering more gratuitous 
service than they can afford. 

Let every banker first get it clear in 
his mind that there is really no such 


25¢ each 
$1.00 each 
25¢ each 


Assisting in making income tax reports...$1.00 per hour 
(Minimum charge $1.00) 


(Minimum charge of 25¢ up to $100.00 
above that amount 10¢ per hundred) 


‘Clerking Sales. Bee bet 1% minimum charge $10.00 
25¢ each 
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thing as “free” service. Ultimately 
someone has to pay the bill, whether 
it be the borrower in the form of 
exorbitant interest, the heavy deposi- 
tors in the form of reduced interest on 
their time deposits, the stockholders 
who have it taken out of their divi- 
dends, or employees who- receive less 
than they earn. Whoever the pay- 
master may be in any particular case, 
he probably does not yet realize his 
status; sooner or later it will be brought 
to his attention that he is paying for 
something he does not re- 
ceive, and then the offend- 
ing bank may look for 
trouble. And remember 
always that it is a far easier 
matter to add to the free 
service list than it is to 
withdraw a privilege once 
it has been made a matter 
of custom. 

The practice of paying 
higher than the current rate 
of interest on deposits has 
long been regarded as .a 
danger signal to depositors. 
If depositors do not recog- 
nize the signal, the bank 
may gain in time deposits 
temporarily, but the day of 
reckoning is inevitable. 
Customers will rob their 
checking accounts to in- 
crease their interest-bearing 
deposits; if the lending rate 
is increased in line with the 
deposit rate, the good bor- 
rowers will desert to other 
banks, leaving only those 
who are glad to obtain a 
loan on any terms, while 
if the rate to borrowers is 
not increased, the bank will 
soon become unprofitable, and the 
stockholders will force a change in 
management or policy. 

The practice of offering too much 
free service as an inducement to 
depositors is directly analogous, and 
in time it will come to have the same 
“danger signal” aspect to customers. 
When that time is reached, those who 
pay for the “free” service, whether it 
be the borrowers, depositors, em- 
ployees, or stockholders, will register 
their protest with an emphasis that 
will be felt by those responsible for 
the inauguration of the policy. 

Another aspect of this problem 
which is usually ignored by the well- 
meaning banker lies in the fact that 
every addition he makes to his own 
list of free services offered to his 
customers is after all only a boomerang. 
It may strike his struggling competitor 
across the way, but eventually it will 
come back, probably when he has 
forgotten it, and ‘“‘knock him cold’’ 
until he can think up some other 
ingenious service feature and start it 
on its way again. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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THE BuRROUGH® 


bout the Chicago Money Market 


Some of the Characteristics Distinct From Any Other Money 
Market in the World and What the Chicago Market Needs 


HE money market of Chicago has 

characteristics distinct from any 

other money market in the world. 
In addition the undeveloped opportu- 
nities in the Chicago market are perhaps 
unequalled in any other financial 
center. The reasons for these con- 
ditions are the interior position of the 
Chicago market, the agricultural and 
industrial geography and the self-made, 
pioneer evolution of the money market 
to meet environmental needs. It will 
not be possible to trace the history of 
the factors in the make-up of the 
Chicago money market, or even to give 
a complete account of any one of them in 
this short article but some brief sketches 
of a few of the factors seem necessary 
for an understanding of the problems. 


Chicago Banks 


Among the principal factors in any 
money market are the bank resources. 
Chicago banks have set records in 
developing capacity to meet conditions 
and needs. The best way to present 
briefly a picture of the growth of 
Chicago banks is to indicate by sta- 
tistical history the increase in loans 
and deposits since 1916. 


Loans and Deposits of the National Banks 
in Chicago 


Loans Deposits 
1924 $632,214,870 $885,684,796 
1923 588,285,019 840,763,499 
1922 611,536,682 FOIA 72920 
1921 738,336,172 818,891,870 
1920 579,130,875 884,284,634 
1919 546,228,261 696,642,193 
1918 476,567,908 668,285,650 
1917 449,563,443 649,245,718 
1916 360,841,553 533,096,902 


Loans and Deposits of State Banks 


in Chicago 


Loans Deposits 


1924 $856,522,449 $1,221,317,049 
1923 788,759,810 1,172,826,570 
1922 768,198,176 1,010,309,475 
1921 830,065,060 1,009,382,935 
1920 652,312,363 896,702,148 
1919 499,541,226 686,385,444 
1918 482,756,970 699,566,335 
1917 451,232,296 686,229,925 
1916 370,567,700 581,490,735 


These statistics of loans and deposits 
demonstrate the steady growth of the 
Chicago banking business. It is par- 
ticularly noticeable that the increase in 
loans and deposits of the state banks 
has exceeded that of the national 
banks. There are several explanations 
for this situation. The state banks 
may have been more active; they may 
be less conservative or there may be 
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Fig. 1. Position of the Banks 

Loans and Total Cash Savings 
rh Discounts Deposits Resources Deposits 
National Banks $ 622,449,000 —$ 916,370,000 $ 271,969,000 $ 53,449,000 » 
State Banks 1,011,537,000 1,567,668,000 307,772,000 587,433,000 

Fig. 2. Chicago Bank Clearings, 1910-1924 
1910 $13,940,000,000 1915 16,199,000,000 1920 32,669,000,000 | 
1911 13,926,000,000 1916 20,542,000,000 1921 25,975,000,000 | 
1912 15,381,000,000 1917 24,975,000,000 1922 28,036,000,000 
1913 16,073,000,000 1918 25,930,000,000 1923 31,113,000,000 © 
1914 15,693,000,000 1919 29,686,000,000 1924 31,654,000,000 © 
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advantages which state banks have 
over national banks. Both classes of 
banks, however, have mutual interests 
and advantages to gain by developing 
Chicago’s money market for the Middle- 
West until no money market can offer 
better services. 

At the Comptroller’s call April 6, 


Fig. 3. 


RESOURCES 


Total gold reserves 

Total reserves 

Total bills discounted 

Total U. S. Gov’t. Securities 
Total earning assets 

Total resources 


LIABILITIES 


Federal Res. notes in circulation 
Total deposits 

Total liabilities 

Ratio of total reserves to deposits 
and Federal Reserve note liabilities 
combined 


$196,529,000 
320,184,000 
636,431,000 


74.1% 


1925, the position of the Chicago banks 
stood as shown in Fig. 1. 

The total cash resources on this day 
were more than $579,000,000 and the 
savings deposits more than $540,000,- 
000. Savings deposits and ready cash 
totaled more than $1,100,000,000. 
The strong position of the Chicago 
banks is shown by the ready cash which 
was equal to more than one-third of the 
total loans and discounts. Chicago 
banks have adequate resources to 


When the president of 

the Board, the members 

crowded into the pit, 
bought the first bale 


Comparative Statement of Condition 


‘Dec. 31 
1924 
$367,376,000 
382,952,000 
37,824,000 
80,370,000 
152,970,000 
636,431,000 


Dec. 30 
1922 

$540,549,000 
562,253,000 
73,871,000 
62,833,000 
151,269,000 
821,702,000 


Dec. 31 
1923 

$545, 104,000 
553,390,000 
95,334,000 
10,757,000 
148,528,000 
784,373,000 


$ 106,901,000 
272,009,000 
784,373,000 


$420,506,000 
286,854,000 
821,702,000 


81.5% 79.5% 
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handle a much larger volume of busi- 
ness than the present requirements. 
In other words, the Chicago market 
has ample reserves for large expansion 
and at the same time remains thor- 
oughly prepared to take care of all 
possible emergencies (Fig. 2). 


Growth of Chicago Market 


The rapid expansion of the Chicago 
money market activities may be in- 
dicated somewhat by the increased 
bank clearings. 

The steady growth of Chicago bank 
clearings from less than $14,000,000,000 
in 1910 to almost $32,000,000,000 in 
1924 indicates the expanding demands 
made upon the Chicago banks as 
evidenced by the checks passing through 
the clearing house. 

The peak year for Chicago clearings 
was 1920 when they totaled more than 
32) billions. The next year the clear- 
ings declined to less than 26 billions 
but the rebound in clearings which has 
been continuous, and exceeded 311% 
billions in 1924, indicates permanent 
growth and dissipates the idea that 
the expansion in recent years was the 
result only of abnormal conditions. 

The clearings of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago add increased evidence 
of the growth in the use of the services 
of the Chicago money market. 

Total clearings of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago were $13,995,- 
625,000 in 1921; $14,608,408,000 in 
1922; $23,074,243,000 in 1923; and 
$29, 280,863,000 in 1924. 

The increase in the clearings through 
the Federal Reserve Bank is far in 
excess of that of the clearing house. 
This is of particular interest because 
during these years the earnings of the 
Federal Reserve Bank have been 
decreasing, but the use of the facilities 
of this service institution has been 
rapidly growing. Another item which 
indicates the services of the Federal 
Reserve facilities to the money market 
and the community is the wire trans- 
fers aggregating. $18,833,433,000 in 
1924 compared with $15,588,668,000 
the preceding year. 

Despite the adjustment of the re- 
sources of the Federal Reserve Bank 
to peace time conditions it will continue 
to remain the center of the money 
market. A summary of the conditions 
of the Reserve bank for the past three 
years 1s shown in table (Fig. 3). 

The declining resources of the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank with increased 
clearings and other services are only 
natural adjustments of the Reserve 
bank’s position to the business con- 
ditions of the district since the war. 
There is a growing appreciation among 
bankers and business men of the 
functions and services of the Federal 
Reserve Bank. As the position of the 
member banks has improved, the need 
for rediscounting paper has declined 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Ways of the Credit Department 


The Well-organized Department, Its Duties and Methods of 
Extending Credit Lines, the Bank’s Main Source of Profit 


J AHE duty of the credit department 
of a bank is to determine all 
pertinent facts so that the loaning 

officer or loaning committee may 
approve or disapprove a credit appli- 
cation: correctly with the least delay. 

The credit department is responsible 
for securing financial statements from 
borrowers and prospective borrowers, 
and comparing and studying the 
figures. It should make such in- 
vestigation as may be necessary so 
that the honesty, the ability, the 
prospects and the financial standing of 
the credit applicant may be determined 
and it must summarize and file this 
information so thal it is readily avail- 
able. 

With an efficient credit department 
at his service, the loaning officer can 
act with confidence. He can be certain 
that, within reason, all factors that 
might have a favorable or unfavorable 
bearing on the extension of credit have 
been investigated and the findings so 
summarized and emphasized that the 
danger of overlooking any vital point 
is reduced to a minimum. 

The work of the credit department 
is primarily with open credit loans to 
business concerns. 

The first banking test of whether a 


By FRANK LOOMIS BEACH 


Assistant Cashier, Hibernia Commercial & 
Savings Bank, Portland, Ore. 


particular open loan should be made is: 
‘Can the borrower in the ordinary 
course of his business pay the obliga- 
tion within a reasonable time?” A 
reasonable time may be as long as a 
year or as short as thirty or ninety 
days. If this question is answered 
‘‘yes,” the next factor is: “If con- 
ditions arise which wipe out this ability 
to liquidate without strain, is there 
sufficient protection so that the bank 
will not sustain a loss?’ The third 
consideration is: “‘Does the account 
promise to be profitable to the bank?” 

There is no reason for a bank to 
take on business without a fair margin 
of profit. Profit is earned both from 
the interest paid by the borrower and 
from the balances maintained. If 
these direct sources do not produce 
sufficient income to cover the risk and 
the handling expense, the account, 
unprofitable in itself, may bring in 
other business that is profitable. In 
some way, every account should 
ultimately pay its way, plus a margin. 
An apparent profit may be wiped out 
by the heavy float in a checking ac- 


count; by the large number of checks 
issued and the consequent expense of 
bookkeeping; by discounting small 
acceptances which require much clerical 
detail; or by troublesome features such 
as the issuance of N. S. F. checks, 
failure to arrange for the payment of 
a note at its maturity or other factors 
that call for more than the ordinary 
amount of attention from the bank’s 
officers or employees. 

The credit department after having 
weighed all factors, makes, in some 
banks, a specific recommendation to 
the loaning committee as to the action 
the bank should take. In other banks, 
no recommendation is made, but the 
factors are set forth and permitted to 
speak for themselves. Banks that re- 
quire the credit department to make 
a specific recommendation, feel that it 
brings the report to a focus and puts 
the department definitely. on record. 

These credit duties may be the part- 
time work of an executive officer or 
they may require a department with 
a credit manager, several assistants, 
and a considerable force of investi- 
gators, analysis clerks, file clerks, and 
stenographers; and possibly a_ sta- 
tistical branch. 

There should be a separate folder for 

each important borrower, 


containing the statements 
he has submitted to the 
bank during the years, an 
outline of the credit de- 


partment’s investigations, 


and all clippings or reports 


that may have a bearing 


on the case. It is cus- 


tomary to maintain an 


average balance card which 


indicates the value of the 
borrower’s checking ac- 
count to the bank. There 


; is usually a separate file for 
: these cards to facilitate 


posting and to confine the 
handling of the credit 


folders to a minimum num- 


ber of clerks. <A record of 


the average loan or of the 


high and low loan, possibly 


by months, may be added 


to this card. 


On a new name, the ap- 


plication is usually directed 


or referred to the loaning 
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The Illinois Merchants Trust Company, Chicago, has its comparative form (1) printed on card stock 9 x 11% 
inches, large enough to permit the figures from nine annual statements to be placed in parallel columns. 


other side provides a month by month record of average balances and of loans 


The First National Bank of Pittsburgh provides blanks (2) on which the action of the board on each loan ap- 


plication or renewal may be formally recorded 


officer identified with that 
type of account. The tend- 
ency in grouping loaning 
officers is to assign one 
man to a specific type of 


The 


3 


CLEARING HOUSE 


business such as cotton loans, shoe 
manufacturers or the like. Or, the 
division may be geographical, or ac- 
cording to the size of the loan, or 
in accordance with the convenience 
of the moment when the applica- 
tion is filed. The loaning officer, after 
a brief “‘sizing up,” refers the case 
to the credit department. It is de- 
sirable for the credit man to have a 
personal talk with the applicant. He 
may be called in as a third party to 
the conversation at the time the re- 
quest is made, provided his desk is 
conveniently near the loaning 
officer. Then the applicant is 
turned over to him for more 


matter is the ability to make money — 
and such ability is best measured by 
the record of profit and loss. 

It has been found an excellent 
practice to obtain figures back over 
several years so that they may be 
summarized in comparative form to 
reveal the trend of the business. For 
such comparisons, practically all city 
credit departments have a form which 
provides space for placing the figures 
in parallel columns over a five or sjx 
year period or longer. To avoid 
seasonal fluctuations, the balance sheets 


CONDENSED JNCOME OR PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT FOR THE FERIOD BEGIANING.... 8... eee eee 
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checkings, in many cases would not 
otherwise be suspected. There is a 
considerable class of intentional op- 
timists who hate to list a liability. A 
bank investigator for this work should 
be a trained accountant so familiar 
with many bookkeeping systems tliat 
he knows how to get the story the 
customer’s books tell; and above all 
he should have poise and tact. The 
company’s own books should be gone 
over to see that they are in accord with 
the figures submitted to the bank. The 
profit and loss and surplus accounts 
should be examined, the ac- 
counts receivable should be 
inspected sufficiently to war- 


detailed questioning. After 


INCOME 


rant an opinion as to their 


completing his investigation, 


GROSS SALES 


liquidity and a record should 


LESS RETURNS AND ALLOWANCES 


the credit man submits a 


NET SALES 


be made of the larger ac- 


FROM INVESTMENTS 


written report with which 


FROM DISCOUNTS ON PURCHASES 


counts payable so that the 


FROM OTHER SOURCES—Irewze 


information the committee 


mercantile credit men con- 


makes its decision. This 


EXPENSE 


COST OF MATERIAL OR MERCHANDISE CONSUMED, Toioventory at beginning of tbe year, add all 
purchases made during the year, and rom that total deduct) aventory of c u 


urreut year 


formal process is not neces- 


ACTUAL EXPENSE OF CONDUCTING BUSINESS, INCLUDING RENT, INSURANCE, ETC. 


SALARIES PAID TO OFFICERS 


sary every time a note is 


INTEREST ON BORROWED MONEY AND BONDS 


discounted, but only when 


BAD DEBTS CHARGED OFF 


DEPRECIATION CHARGED OFF 


taking up an original request 


FEDERAL TAXES ACTUALLY PAID DURING THE YEAR 


*KESERVED FOR FEDERAL TAXES FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 


or setting lines of credit. 


RESERVED FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


cerned may be consulted. 


N IMPRESSION should 
be formed as to whether 
accounting methods are com- 
plete and exact and as to 


In big banks and small, 
a signed balance sheet, in 


TOTAL CHARGES 
NET PROFIT OR LOSS. 


whether the books can be de- 
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pended upon. A comparison 


practically every case, is re- 
quested from applicants for 
open credit loans. It is cus- 
tomary to have this statement 
made out on the _ bank’s 
printed form. 

Also, the better conducted 


NET PROFIT OR LOS9 AS ABOVE .  - 


Less Divipenng JPIEFERRED (...... 


RECONCILEMENT OF SURPLUS 


UNDIVIDED SURPLUS AT CLOSE OF PREVIOUS FISCAL, YEAR 
ITEMS NOT APPLICABLE TO CURRENT YEAR: 


PERCENT) 0 dees 5 


COMMON (...-...-PERCENT) . «. = - 


between the amount shown on 
the accounts payable ledger 
and what the creditors them- 
selves state may furnish a 
clue. The bank ordinarily 
does not have time to make 
an audit. All that can be 


UNDIVIDED SURPLUS (Sex Pinst Paget) «+ sss} ss ss se eg 


credit departments are ob- 
taining wherever possible brief 
income and expense figures. 
Net profit shown by such 
figures is reconciled by the customer 
on the form with the net worth shown 
in the statement of assets and liabili- 
ties at the start of the year and that 
shown in the statement at the close of 
the year. These profit and loss figures, 
and particularly the reconcilement, are 
regarded generally by accountants and 
credit men who employ them as of 
equal if not more value than the 
balance sheet. A customer who is 
making money, going ahead, is usually 
a good credit risk. On the other hand, 
the business that is going down hill is 
seldom desirable no matter how much 
invested capital it may have today. 
Profit or lack of profit, of course, has 
to be considered in relation to sur- 
rounding circumstances and a decision 
made as to whether the earnings or 
losses shown are permanent or tempo- 
rary. 


‘THE reconcilement of the surplus 

account gives in itself valuable infor- 
mation as to dividend payments and 
withdrawals or additions of capital 
and makes more difficult the sub- 
mission of a “forced” balance sheet. 
Statements of assets and liabilities have 
been much emphasized in credit work 
and are important, but the crux of the 


. Fig. 3. Cleveland banks and many institutions in other cities use the 
forms of the Cleveland Clearing House which provide for profit and loss 
figures and for the reconciling of these figures with the balance sheet 


should be as of the same day in each 
year. This comparison sheet, carefully 
studied, tells an important story. The 
change in the total accounts receivable 
or the total amount at which the plant 
and fixtures are carried and the cor- 
responding comparisons of the other 
items, supply clue to the character of 
the business and of the records. One 
of the not uncommon discoveries is 
that the plant has been arbitrarily 
written up or depreciation deliberately 
omitted, in order to cover up an operat- 
ing loss. The value of any such com- 
parison, or, in fact, any study of the 
borrower’s statement, depends _pri- 
marily on whether or not the submitted 
figures are correct. 

As a check on the accuracy of the 
figures and to gain an impression as to 
the character of the business and the 
efficiency of the management, it is 
desirable for a representative of the 
credit department to visit the place 
of business. Some of the best managed 
credit departments visit every new 
loaning account. A policy of visiting 
every account avoids the implication 
that the figures of any individual are 
being questioned, and besides, that 
policy yields facts that, even with a 
study of balance sheets and trade 


done on such a visit is to 
make certain that the state- 
ment submitted to the bank 
agrees with the borrower’s 
own books and that nothing appears 
out of line. 

A quick check that is often found 
valuable, is to go over the retained 
copies of the tax return. On his income 
tax return the applicant is working 
from a different angle than for his 
statement to the bank and the ex- 
aminer can usually be certain that the 
net income is not being overstated. 
This rule applies only when the net 
income is above the exemption point. 
The tax returns require balance sheets 
that must tie in with the income 
claimed thereon. 

Merchandise is the most difficult 
item for the investigator to check. On 
businesses that are not too large he 
should take a quick look over the 
shelves and through the plant. Where 
he has had experience in such esti- 
mating, it is possible to form something 
of an idea of the amount of goods 
carried. A request may be made to 
see inventory sheets, but the tax 
return, if a material amount of tax 
is being paid, is probably the best 
guide, because few concerns wish to 
increase their merchandise account 
unduly when they have to pay 12% 
per cent to do so. This check, of 
course, is only against unwarranted 
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optimism. Submission of incorrect 
figures may be due to failure to under- 
stand accounting principles or to 
faulty arithmetic. 

Personal visits to the place of busi- 
ness cannot be neglected with safety. 

A certified public accountant’s audit 
removes the necessity for checking the 
books, and being much more complete, 
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Fig. 4. Form used by the credit department of 
the Citizens and Southern Bank of Atlanta in 
reporting to the loaning committee 
is most desirable. A visit to the plant 
and a personal impression of the organi- 
zation is still helpful and, particularly 
where the visitor is an officer of the 
bank, is generally much appreciated 

and helps to hold business. 

Consultation with mercantile credit 
men who are extending a fairly large 
line will be found to be helpful. It 
must be borne in mind, of course, that a 
mercantile house can safely extend 
credit that a bank can not. A 15 per 
cent profit justifies taking a chance 
which would not be justified on a 6 
per cent per annum loan. 


ACASH budget is distinctly helpful in 
setting the suitable line of credit. 
Normally this budget should cover a 
year by months, show the estimated 
sales, cash receipts, cash expenditures 
and cash deficit, if any. This cash 
deficit will have to be covered by 
borrowing and the amount should be 
accumulated from month to month, 
showing the peak and the probable 
rate of reduction. Any budget is, of 
course, an estimate, but lines of credit 
set after due consideration of such a 
budget, are more likely to work out 
than those based merely on_ the 
customer’s random guess. A line of 
credit that will not carry the borrower 
through his season is worse than none. 
The bank once in, ordinarily must see 
him through. 
In considering new lines, an estab- 
lished and well-defined loan policy is 


helpful. This policy of the bank should 
define how small a loan it will make, 
what types of collateral are acceptable 
and unacceptable, what requirements 
must be met for open credit, what lines 
of business will_not be considered, and 
so on. 

Mercantile agency reports on new 
customers are obtained by practically 
all large banks. A follow-up should be 
maintained, particularly where a prom- 
ise of a more up-to-date report has 
been made. If the agencies have a 
record that the bank is interested, 
they will notify when suits or mort- 
gages are filed or other unfavorable 
data develops. 

Every risk, except where the margin 
of net worth is wide, should be checked 
to see that the bank will be protected 
in case of fire, in case a judgment for 
personal damages should be obtained 
against the borrower, or in case the 
individual, or (if it’s a corporation) 
the main executive, should die. From 
the banking angle, there should be 
enough fire insurance so that the bank 
can be paid up after a fire disastrous 
enough otherwise to cripple the busi- 
ness. In some cases the bank may 
decide that it would not be satis- 
factorily protected unless the insurance 
policies are assigned to it. Without an 
assignment there might be a long and 
unsatisfactory period of liquidation 
before the loan could be cleaned up. 
The need of insurance from the credit 
viewpoint is the greatest where the 
net worth of the borrower is small. 

Liability insurance is becoming of 
increasing importance with the wide- 
spread use of automobiles and the ever 
potential possibility of large personal 
damage verdicts. A small business, 
unless protected by insurance, 
might be quite suddenly and 
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average loan. An analysis based on 
per item cost and‘ considering float, is 
an even better guide. The 20 per cent 
average balance is a requirement not 
altogether selfish, as the company that 
keeps a reasonable amount in cash can 
meet sudden demands without strain — 
a decidedly favorable credit factor. 


NE of the tests of a well-conducted 

credit department is whether or not 
it anticipates requests for credit. Noth- 
ing pleases the average customer more 
than to be granted a loan without the 
request “‘hanging fire.’’ This can not 
ordinarily be done with safety unless 
information has previously been built 
up in the credit files. Many banks will 
not accept business accounts until the 
bank has gone over the credit situation 
and has told the new customer the 
approximate accommodations, if any, 
that he may expect. 

A central file is maintained by a 
considerable portion of the larger banks 
as part of, or available for, the credit 
department. There is a card for every 
customer, which gives a brief history of 
the customer’s connection with the 
bank, the type of account, his business 
connection, and any antecedent in- 
formation that has been. obtained. 
Antecedents are checked when the 
account is opened by reference to 
mercantile agency reports, by inquiring 
from banks where the account has 
been maintained previously and oc- 
casionally by more detailed investi- 
gation. 

In organizing the credit folder, it is 
customary to use index sheets and to 
clamp these index sheets and _ all 
material in the folder. These index 
sheets carry tab designations such as 


ACCOUNT OF 5 


unexpectedly crippled. The lha- 


= 
Discount Line ccount 


‘Average Checks 1) A 
Customer's Profit || Loss 


Deposit {| Per Mo. |i Direct It Remarks 


bility insurance should cover the 
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automotive equipment owned by Feo 


] 
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the business, and if the business 


is a proprietorship, the owner’s necrih 
personal cars. General liability is 
policies should cover any damage = 
suits that might be filed by cus- = 
tomers or passers-by, as_ well = 


as by employees, for injuries. 


Other types of insurance that eee 


might have vital bearing on the 
case, in some businesses more 
than others, are employees’ 
surety bonds, rent insurance, 
use and occupancy insurance, credit 
insurance, hail and tornado insurance, 
personal accident insurance, and surety 
bonds from contractors. The policy 
of carrying complete insurance is in 
itself a valuable “‘straw.”’ 

On established customers, the 
character of the checking account 
maintained is recorded and always 
considered. With many banks, the 
rule is that the average balance for the 
year must be 20 per cent of the 


Fig. 5. 
tional Bank of Elmira, New York, carries space for the 
loan record, the number of checks issued each month, 
and the profit or loss on an account as recorded from a 


Average balance card used by the Second Na- 


detailed analysis 


“analysis,” “‘statements,”’ “‘agencies,”’ 
“inquiries,” “‘miscellaneous,”’ etc. The 
folders may be divided so that all 
information furnished by the customer 
himself, which of course can be opened 
up before him, is on one side, and all 
confidential investigations and answers 
to inquiries are on the other side. 
There should be a summary sheet. 
This sheet may give the borrower’s 
statements condensed to a few items, 
may include comments on the history 
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COPYRIGHT, KEYSTONE 


The “bi t 11 bank i 
he ‘‘biggest small bank in .\\ 


America’’—the depository for 
seamen’s savings in the base- 
ment of the Seamens Church 
Institute, New York City, where 
over $6,500,000in wageshavebeen 
deposited in the last ten years 


COPYRIGHT UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


The beautiful building of the Bucharest Trust 
& Savings Bank in the capital of Roumania 


He is one of the 
constables of the 
Bank of England 


| - COPYRIGHT. KEYSTONE 
| 


The president’s office and a section of 
the main banking room of the United 
States National Bank of Galveston, Texas 
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hen the ‘Town 
Clock Strikes 


By ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


HE strong face of Roger Quinn 

was set in stern lines that Saturday 

morning, as he stood at his 
side-rear window a half hour before 
the time for his bank to open. By 
moving well to the left, he could just 
see the face of the great clock set in 
the wall of the tower topping the city 
hall a block distant, and he noted with 
a feeling akin to despair the slow but 
inexorable movement of the hands as 
they neared the hour of nine. Nine 
o’clock and the opening of the doors of 
the Mapleton State Bank meant prob- 
able disaster to the financial institution 
he had so pridefully reared by a prodigal 
spending of the best twenty years of 
his life. 

Turning, he moved with heavy step 

» his desk, where he studied for the 
aandredth time the statement of the 
bank’s condition at the close of busi- 
ness the evening before. Frozen loans 
to farmers and cattle raisers, with 
reduced deposits and a depleted cash 
reserve, combined in figures perilously 
near the border line between solvency 
and utter ruin. He had told his wife 
nothing of all this, and she and their 
twelve year old son, “Dicky,” believed 
that the bank and the family fortunes 
were as secure as the rock of Gibraltar. 
Roger Quinn let his mind dwell for a 
moment upon Dicky, and a little sob 
caught him in the throat as the vision 
of the manly little chap came before 
his mind’s eye. 

Back at the window again, he 
glanced at the face of the huge clock. 
The hour was almost at hand. He 
moved again, and looked from his 
office toward the front of the bank 
where he could see through the glass 
front doors. Two more minutes, and 
the doors would have to be opened, 
and already, there on the steps outside, 
eight or nine men had gathered into 
what his distorted vision called a line, 
waiting to get in and draw out their 
funds. 

Roger Quinn was afraid, afraid for 
the first time in his long and honorable 
career, and the broad, thick shoulders 
that had stood so many times between 
some friend and trouble, drooped. 
Just then, the clear, bell-like tones of 
the big clock began booming out the 
hour —one, two, three —but before the 
last stroke sounded, Quinn was opening 
with his own hands the front doors of 
his bank, a task he had for years left 
to some of the employees, and meeting 


the incomers as they crowded 
through. 

“Good morning, John; how 
are you, Mr. Velie; you’re early 
this morning.’ He greeted 
them, scanning each face for 
signs of distrust of the bank 
and fears for the safety of their 
money. Once more, the heavy 
shoulders were squared to the 
world, ready to take what blows 
fate might offer. 

“Why, this is Saturday; this will 
be a busy day, and we’ve got to get 
ahead of these farmers,’’ one replied. 

Saturday! Of course! And the 
town would be filled with the people 
from the country —and some of them 
would want to draw out money to use. 
Well, if they just spent it in town, it 
would all be back in the bank again 
Monday morning. So close he was to 
the ragged edge of failure. But the 
worst he had to look forward to was 
the visit of his close friend, Milton 
Bell, who had told him three days ago 
that on this date he expected to draw 
all of a special deposit of $5,000 from 
the bank to make the final payment on 
a piece of land he was buying —and 
the cash and sight exchange combined 
were down to the legal reserve! 

The president of the Mapleton 
State Bank took his place at a window, 
—again following a changed routine — 
and kept an anxious eye on the trans- 
actions of the first comers. By mental 
gymnastics of a very agile sort, he 
managed to keep track of the other 
window as well as his own. The 
withdrawals and deposits were nearly 
equal, and the first hour passed with 
no especial change. He could detect 
nothing in the attitude of any customer 
to alarm him further, and concluded 
that his fears had been the fruit of his 
own anxiety. 


TEN o’clock came and passed to 

eleven and nothing in the nature 
of a run developed. If only the two 
directors who were out scouring ‘the 
country for payments on past due 
notes would bring in a little cash! And 
if something, anything. happened to 
prevent Milton Bell carrying out the 
intention he had thoughtfully men- 
tioned beforehand! 

A man entered the bank, a stranger, 
and came directly to the wicket where 
Quinn stood. An odd appearance he 
presented, for on that summer day 
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FLY CKEe 


He watched 
the slow but 
inexorable 
movement of 
the hands as 
they neared 
the hour 

of nine 


with a sky of brass to torment the 
countryside still further after weeks of 
drought, the visitor wore a flannel 
muffler or scarf about his neck. “A 
traveling salesman with something 
the matter with his neck,’ Quinn 
thought as the stranger stopped. 

“Are you Mr. Quinn?” he asked. 

“Yes, that’s my name. What can 
I do for you?”’ 

““May I see you alone for a few 
minutes — private conversation?”’ 

‘““What is the nature of it? This is 
a pretty busy day.” 

“That I can’t divulge until we are 
alone,”’ replied the stranger, looking 
about him with a furtive air. “I am 
sure you will say it is important when 
you hear what I have to say. I have 
nothing to sell.” 

Such mysterious statements on such 
a day could not go unnoticed, and the 
banker led the way to his private 
office where the side-rear window 
looked out upon the soil-flavored life 
of the community. When he turned 
to face the visitor, Quinn observed for 
the first time that he was carrying a 
black leather bag, which he placed on 
his knees as he sat down. Quinn saw 
before’ him a middle-aged man, of 
slender build, the light hair shot with 
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silver where the sun played upon it. 
He was a dapper sort of fellow, and 
seemed quite at his ease, notwith- 
standing the importance he had claimed 
for his errand. 

“You may call me Sherill, James 
Sherill,”” he began, in a low voice but 
with articulation of words that cut 
clear. ‘“That isn’t my name, but it 
will be the name you will know me by.” 

“Say, what is all this strange busi- 
ness?” asked the banker, uneasy under 
the pressure that was upon him. He 
seemed to feel a heavy portent of 
something dire about to happen. 

“T can’t tell you just yet,” said he 
who called him- 
self Sherill while 
disowning the 
name, smiling in 
an evident effort 
to put the other 
at his ease. “I 
must have a 
promise from you 
first, that no mat- 
ter what comes 
of this conversa- 
tion, you will 
never reveal a 
word of it.” 

Mystified still 
further, Quinn sat 
a moment trying 
to see through the 
oddity of the 
thing. There was 
an air of wide- 
world citizenship 
about this stran- 
ger that made the 
banker wonder 
what had brought him to the country 
town of Mapleton with his peculiar 
business. 

“Go ahead,” he said finally, “I'll 
promise.” 


THE visitor hitched his chair nearer, 
glanced quickly around again, and 
began: 

“You'll think me crazy or a fool — 
at first—but before I am through, 
you’ll grant that I am neither. Mr. 
Quinn, I have in this bag twenty-five 
thousand dollars’ worth of Liberty 
bonds, unregistered. You know that 
unregistered Liberty bonds are payable 
to bearer. All these bonds were 
stolen—just a minute, Mr. Quinn, 
don’t get excited—these bonds were 
stolen, but not anywhere near here. 
They were taken in a burglary more 
than a thousand miles from this town, 
and I didn’t help steal them, either. 
But my part of the job is to dispose of 
these bonds, and I want to leave them 
here with you.’”’ The man was speak- 
ing very rapidly now. “I don’t want 
any receipt; I don’t want the scratch 
of a pen from you or anyone else in 
the bank; I just want to turn these 
bonds over to you as an individual 


and have you give me your word that 
if I call on you again within two years 
but not sooner than one year you will 
give me twenty thousand dollars in 
cash. Youcan sell the bonds tomorrow 
if you like and do what you please with 
the money, and all you will owe me is 
twenty thousand on word of mouth 
payable on demand after one year but 
within two years. Should the numbers 


be traced back, you can’t be touched, 
for the law is that a purchaser takes 
good title even from a thief to a security 
payable to bearer.” 

“Why don’t you sell them yourself? 
They are readily negotiable.” 


At last the doctor looked up—‘‘he’s all right now” 


“Can’t do it, Mr. Quinn. I am 
known to the police of two continents, 
and if I were to try to place these 
bonds in the market, I’d be grabbed. 
I must do it through some intermediary 
I can depend on, and wait until the 
fuss blows over before taking the 
money.” 

“But why do you come to me? 
There must be plenty of fellows who 
can do it for you. You know nothing 
about me.” 

“TI probably know more about you, 
Mr. Quinn, than you think. In the 
first place, I know you are honest and 
that I can rely upon your word; in 
the second place, by leaving the bonds 
here I will throw everybody off the 
track. Now I don’t care about the 
money at present—haven’t any use 
for it; if I were to spend it, I would be 
under suspicion. I’m willing to take 
this chance on you and leave all the 
cards in your hands. What do you 
say? I didn’t try to fool you by any 
cock-and-bull story about where the 
bonds came from, as I might have, 
which ought to show you that I’m 
neither fool nor madman, but a man 
who knows just what he is about. 
Another thing, no need to let your 
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conscience interfere, for if you refuse 
to accede, I’ll simply find someone 
else who is willing to make five thou- 
sand dollars without risk or trouble.” 


ALL of this talk was of the quick-fire 

sort, and Roger Quinn’s_ brain 
whirled with the details of the remark- 
able offer that had just been made him. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars would 
save the bank, it would save him and 
his wife Eleanor and Dicky. Before 
Sherill called for the money, another 
crop would have been raised and 
marketed and the trouble would be 
over. He tried to analyze it and see 
the weak spots; 
he searched his 
soul for a feeling 
of guilt for consid- 
ering it; he looked 
for the unforeseen 
contingency; and 
with the figures 
of that great 
sum, $25,000, 
racing back and 
forth across the 
troubled recesses 
of his brain, it 
was impossible to 
weigh correctly 
and set wrong and 
right over against 
each other in their 
true proportions. 
Clever, damned 
clever, this stran- 
ger, to come to 
him in such a 
season on such a 
day with his weird 
“Suppose I don’t happen 


proposition! 
to have as much money as twenty 
thousand dollars on hand when you 
call for it?’ he asked, more to gain 
time for thought than to acquire the 
other’s views. 

“I see your point,’ was the quick 


answer. “I have given you free use of 
the money and it might be out on good 
paper but not instantly convertible. 
As to that, I’ll notify you thirty days in 
advance of any request for funds; 
more, I’ll be satisfied with whatever 
you are able to let me have, and will 
only require that eventually, say within 
three years, the whole twenty thousand 
will be available. Is that fair?” 

‘Yes, that’s fair enough, for that 
part of it. You'll have nothing but 
my word and you won’t dare sue —say, 
how do you know I won’t conveniently 
forget all about you and the bonds in a 
year or so?” 

The stranger smiled. 

“Do you think I’ve come here without 
having investigated your record, with- 
out learning that the word of Roger 
Quinn can be taken for any sum for 
which he will give it? Let me repeat, 
Mr. Quinn, that I am neither fool nor 
madman.” 
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It was like striking sparks from a 


diamond, this parrying words with 
Sherill, and Quinn reddened. He 


could not answer. Try as he might, he 
could not bring himself either to 
refuse the preposterous piece of busi- 
ness or to seize the opportunity which 
fate seemed to be offering him to save 
his bank. 

‘““T must have a little time to think, 
Mr. Sherill. This is a.very strange 
matter. You must understand that it 
is unlike anything I ever heard of 


before. I can’t answer you in a few 
minutes on a thing like this.’ Quinn 
rose to his feet. 

“IT don’t expect you to,” replied 


Sherill, easily. “But you can give me 
an answer during the day, surely?’ 

“Come back at two o’clock.” 

The stranger got up from his chair, 
opened the black bag and took out 
something as he stood with his back 
toward Quinn. Some rapid move- 
ments followed, then he closed the bag 
and whipped off his coat of blue serge, 
quickly turned it inside out and re- 
placed it. When he turned to face the 
banker, Sherill was no longer there, 
but a little, old, wizened fellow with 
a stubbly gray beard peered uncer- 
tainly through thick-lensed spec- 
tacles as he buttoned his coat of 
gray tweed over a soiled shirt that 
boasted neither collar or tie! Ina 
whining sing-song voice he repeated 
what Quinn had just said: 

“Back at twa o’clock,”’ 

He left by the side*door, and the 
portal had but closed upon his sham- 
bling figure, when the ring of Quinn’s 
telephone aroused the banker from 
his stupefaction. It was a call from 
his home, and with the last word of the 
sentence, a new bludgeon hit Roger 
Quinn. 

“Come home immediately, quick! 
Dicky was struck by an automobile 
and badly hurt! The doctor was just 
going by and they are bringing him in 
now. Hurry!” 


TILL dazed by the extraordinary 

transformation in the man Sherill he 
had just witnessed, Quinn passed a 
hand across his brow. What next, he 
whimsically wondered, would this ter- 
rible day bring forth? But not for 
long. The stabbing thought of Dicky, 
his Dicky, his son, for whom the whole 
fight was, being hurt, brought him to a 
sense of reality. God, he might die! 
Dicky might die! Panic seized him 
again, and he fought it as he searched 
blindly for his hat, so that he was in a 
measure calm and collected as he 
passed through the bank on his way 
out, pausing only long enough to say 
to Smith, the cashier, “I must go 
home; Dicky’s been hurt in an auto- 
mobile collision. Get this! If anyone 
asks for me, be sure you tell them 
exactly where I am and what has called 


me away! Make no mistakes, now; 
I don’t want anyone to think I have 
left the bank without urgent cause 
when I should be here!”’ 

Roger Quinn had neglected but one 
thing in ordering the affairs of his life, 
and that was his own body. He had 
permitted it to grow fat and his muscles 
to soften. But as he came clear of the 
crowd of farmers and their wives, 
massed on the walks in the shade of 
buildings, he ran, and something of the 
methods of the old days in the academy 
returned to lend fleetness to his heavy 
legs and breath to his lungs, so that he 
wheeled into his yard and up the walk 


“I’ve given you i 
my word, but 
get out of my * 
sight! Quick!” 


still able to carry on. 
He saw Mrs. Quinn 
and the doctor in the 
hall by a door, and 
he came up to them 
quiet and contained. 

““How bad?’ he demanded of the 
physician. 

“Can't tell yet,” was the unsatisfying 
reply. ‘‘No bones broken but there 
may be internal injury —the fender 
hit him in the groin. If we can hold 
down inflammation —can you stay and 
help a little?” 

With one motion, Roger Quinn 
stripped coat and vest from his body 
and threw them into a corner; with 
another, he threw his hat after them; 
and, like a being possessed, he was at 
the kitchen range getting the hot water 
called for by the doctor. Back again, 
he entered the room where Dicky lay, 
and instilled into the others some of 
his own fierce energy. For an hour he 
dominated the house as if he were a 
force of nature, or some mighty current 
of will power from on high, furnishing 
all the impetus to act, and asking of the 
doctor but his knowledge of what 
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should be done. Then the doctor 
looked up and smiled, cheerfully. 

“‘He’s all right now.” 

Pausing for a few tender words to 
Dicky, the overwrought man hurried 
out to go back to his bank and what 
lay before him there. Milton Bell 
would be coming in, and he must be 
on hand to cope with that situation. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars! His 
sight swam with the figures, and his 
senses mocked him with the feel of 
piles of money —enough money to save 
the bank, to save him and his wife and 
Dicky. Twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars! The Liberty bonds could be sold 
within twenty-four hours at par and 
the money placed to the cash reserve 
of the bank. Twenty-five thousand 
dollars! That much to the bank’s 
credit in the city correspondent bank 
would carry him safely through the 
quagmire to the solid ground beyond. 


THE big clock in the tower boomed 
out the hour of one as he passed the 
city hall, and the stroke of the hammer 
rang out of the sum of the bonds 
carried by the thief in the leather bag. 
THIEF! Twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars! Bonds! With faculties reeling, 
Roger Quinn entered his bank, strug- 
gling for composure as he passed 
between the few persons in the lobby. 
They must not see how agitated he 
was. ‘Twenty-five thousand dollars! 

“Has Milton Bell been in yet?’ he 
asked of the cashier. 

“‘No. He telephoned that it would 
be about three o’clock.”’ 

And Sherill would be back at two 
o’clock for his answer. Two o’clock; 
three o’clock; twenty-five thousand 
dollars.’ And a new cycle set itself 
going inside his head, which was 
now aching fiercely from the heat 
and the unusual exercise he had 
taken. He went directly to his 
room in the rear, where he took 
up his post at the side-rear window 
to think it out. 

It was impossible, he found, to hold 
the man Sherill steadily in his thoughts. 
They stubbornly reverted to Dicky, 
lying up there at home on the bed, 
fighting back to life. Was the doctor 
right? What if he had been mistaken 
about something? If Dicky should 
not make it, after all, because of some 
inward hurt, what difference would it 
make about the bank? Was it wrong 
to take the bonds? Twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars! Two o’clock! Three 
o'clock! 

The telephone rang again, and min- 
gled with the tinkle of its bell, the 
loud strokes of the town clock marking 
the hour of two broke upon his ears. 
He took up the instrument and heard 
his wife’s soft voice assuring him that 
Dicky was all right, and that the boy 
had just said something about how 
much he loved Daddy. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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A socialist meeting in Trafalgar Square in 1909 — first agitation for an old age pension plan 
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The Pensioning of All Workers at 65 Is an Investment in 


Industrial Recovery and a Challenge to the 


ACING the greatest problems in 
Fic long history as an industrial 

and world-trading nation, England 
has boldly planned a step that is 
variously regarded as the greatest 
piece of social legislation ever enacted, 
as the soundest remedy for the present 
widespread unemployment, and as a 
challenge to the radical groups who are 
agitating for changes based on_bol- 
shevist ideas and who would destroy 
the system by which the British Empire 


-has built up its present wealth and 


world power. 
To old age the large majority of 


_England’s population look forward in 


terror. Wages are low, times have 
long been hard and it is next to impos- 
sible for the great majority to lay by 
enough savings to protect them against 
possible misfortune. The government 
now proposes a plan of old age pensions 
starting at 65, widows’ pensions, and a 
drastic readjustment of the present 
old age and unemployment insurance 
plans. The fear of finding themselves 
in old age without the necessities of 
existence will be removed from the 
minds of more than 70 per cent of the 


nation’s population, and the greatest 
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argument of the radical enemies of 
peaceful society will, it is believed, be 
effectually silenced. 

England for some years has had both 
old age pensions, starting at 70, and 
unemployment insurance. Both were 
instituted when there was little actuarial 
information on which to base rates, and 
the unprecedented conditions of the 
war placed unexpected burdens on both 
plans. It is now proposed to correct 
both. 

Up to 1914 the productive plant of 
England grew yearly by just about 
enough to afford work to the increasing 
population. This annual expansion 
came to a dead stop with the outbreak 
of the war and has never caught up. 
There are today in England 1,250,000 
men and women living on unemploy- 
ment doles—a total approximately 
equal to the increase in population. 
This means that for every nine persons 
actually at work, another must be 
supported in idleness, and the con- 
sequent burden on industry is becoming 
unbearable. Workers, employers and 


Radical Groups 


the government contribute to the 
present unemployment fund, but the 
drain is now so much greater than the 
provision for it that the government is 
now paying very much more than its 
expected share. 

The job of finding a remedy for the 
present intolerable situation faced the 
present Chancellor, Winston Churchill, 
and it must be said that he rose to the 
emergency with a plan truly revolu- 
tionary in scope and extraordinary in 
breadth. He proposes to accomplish 
at one stroke more than all the socialist, 
communist, labor and other dissatisfied 
elements ever demanded in their wildest 
soap-box orations, and the people of 
England are now amused by seeing the 
ground cut from under the radical 
groups by the party they had always 
held up as the enemy of the working 
man. 


THE present unemployment insur- 

ance covers about 15,000,000, so 
that, allowing for an equal number of 
dependents, more than 70 per cent of 
the population is covered. The present 
old age pensions start at 70, but are 
hedged about with many restrictions 
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Mostly old men on the furnaces of a colliery in Southwick 


concerned with other means possessed 
by the pensioner and with a variety of 
rules that have proved difficult to 
enforce and humiliating to those af- 
fected. The new plan eliminates all 
that and makes every worker eligible 
for a pension at 65. 

In addition to the old age pension, 
the provision of the new plan that has 
aroused the most favorable interest 
has been the scheme for widows’ pen- 
sions. The widows of all men insured 
in the health insurance scheme who 
die after the first of next January will 
receive 10 shillings ($2.50) a week for 
life, besides five shillings for the eldest 
child and three shillings for each 
additional child until they reach the 
age of 14. Every wife of an insured 
man and every child will have that 
security behind them after the begin- 
ning of the year. 

Secondly, all existing widows of men 
who were pensioned under the plan and 
who are now mothers with children 
under 14, automatically come into the 
plan January 1. These will receive 
pensions as a free gift of the state until 
six months after their youngest child 
is 14. This provision affects 200,000 
widowed mothers and 350,000 children 
from the first of the coming year. 
Existing and future orphan children 
will receive seven shillings six pence 
for the first orphan and six shillings 
for other orphans. Thirty thousand 
such orphans will be eligible at the 
beginning of the scheme. 


INALLY, from January, 1928, all 

contributors, male and female, who 
have been contributors to the fund for 
five years and who have paid two years’ 
contributions under the new plan, less 
than £1 in the case of men and 10 
shillings in the case of women, who are 
over 65 years of age or who subsequently 
reach that age, will receive 10 shillings 
a week, regardless of their means or 
state of health. The same benefits at 65 


will be given to 
the widows of 
contributors 
who have eén- 
tered upon pen- 
sions. Ifaman 
hasenteredupon 
a pension and 
his wife becomes 
65, she will re- 
celve a pension 
of 10. shillings 
per week in con- 
sequence of his 
pensionable 
rights. And 
lastly, there are 
about 100,000 
persons in Eng- 
land noweligible 
to receive old 
age pensions at 
70, but who can- 
not get them because they are retain- 
ing their jobs. All these restrictions 
are swept away and they will receive 
their pensions whether they continue 
in industry or not. 

There was a tremendous amount of 
actuarial labor to be performed before 
the new plan could be publicly an- 
nounced. A committee appointed 
by the former Coalition govern- 
ment has been working on the 
figures for three years. The new 
scheme involves a present capital 
value of about £750,000,000 in 
liability, but the plan which is to 
govern the operation of the fund 
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spreads its cost and calculations over 
a period of eighty years. Workers 
coming under the scheme will pay four 
pence a week in the case of men and 
two pence a week in the case of women 
from the age of 16 and their employers 
a like amount. The balance necessary 
is supplied by the state. It is calculated 
that the cost to the state will be 
£4,000,000 beginning the third year 
and rising to £15,000,000_by the tenth 
year. At the twentieth year the plan 
will cost £24,000,000, and will start to 
decline after thirty-five years, when 
the fund will begin to be on a sound 
actuarial basis from the payments of 
workers and employers alone. 


HESE may seem like large additional 

items of expenditure for England to 
take on at a time of industrial depres- 
sion, but it must be remembered that 
it is today paying £67,000,000 a year 
in war pensions and that this amount 
will decrease faster than the collections 
under the new plan will grow. It is as 
a war memorial that the Chancellor 
asked the Commons to look at the 
plan. In the course of his brilliant 
budget speech —after saying he could 
have used the reduction in war 
pensions for the relief of direct 
taxation but preferred to use 
it for widows and old age pen- 
sions — Mr. Churchill said: ““We 
have deliberately decided not to 
do it, but to use this diminish- 
ing charge as a great instrument 
and lever to bring this new 

(Continued on page 28) 
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A characteristic California bungalow erected under the boughs of this centuries-old Live Oak 


REHiscrow, Grown In California 


The Scope and Methods of Cultivation of a Department 
Highly Developed Under the Most Favorable Conditions 


haps duplicated in the trust 

departments in other states of 
the Union, the escrow department as 
a definite, distinctive unit of the bank’s 
activities, seems to be peculiar to 
California. 

The curious word “‘escrow,”’ accord- 
ing to the law books, signified in Old 
English a scroll of parchment. Its 
distinction from the more formal title 
“deed,” or “‘indenture’’ arose from the 
fact that it had not been executed. 
After the solemn “‘signed, sealed, and 
delivered’’ ceremony, the scroll became 
a deed, or, if cut with a sharp knife ina 
waving line so that thereafter the two 
copies must always “‘tally,’’ it became 
an indenture. In each case it became 
in the eyes of the law a solemn covenant, 
binding its makers for all time, unless 
revoked by another deed with the same 
solemnities. At the outset, however, 
it was merely an “‘escrow’’ or writing 


BA haps dy its functions are per- 
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containing the terms of the contem- 
plated transaction. 

The historical setting fits very well 
the conception embodied today in the 
escrow department, for it deals with 
the unfinished stages, and acts as 
trustee for the various parties before 
their bargain is cemented into a legal 
covenant by the completion of the 
preliminaries. The most usual business 
before it is that involved in property 
sales and purchases. 

The function of the escrow officer is 
to hold in trust the payments made. 
In the case of property sales, the money 
is held while the title is being searched. 
The escrow officer further protects 
both buyer and seller by seeing that all 
the various conditions named in the 
preliminary agreements are carried out 
before the escrow is closed and the 


money handed over. Advertisements 
are used effectively in the Los Angeles 
newspapers to show clearly the re- 
lationship between the escrow depart- 
ment and the buyer and the seller, in 
a typical transaction. 

A recent case which came to our 
notice demonstrated the need for the 
functions of the escrow department. 
A Hollywood woman bought a home 
from a friend whom she had known for 
a long period, and never for a moment 
doubted that everything he might rep- 
resent to her would be in the most 
perfect order. He was anxious to leave 
for the East, where some business in- 
terests of his had fallen into difficulties, 
and he sold his fine house to the woman 
in question. She gave her check for the 
full amount, received a deed to the 
property, and said farewell to the 
seller, who departed for other parts. 
Later when her attorney sought to 
obtain title, it developed that liens for 
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materials and labor to the extent of over 
$5,000 were standing against the prop- 
erty. The seller, by this time in a 
distant state, had become involved in 
financial troubles, and a lawsuit against 
him to recover the price paid was not 
advisable. In the end the purchaser 
was obliged to pay off the liens and lost 
$5,000. 

Such cases fortunately are not com- 
mon, but they are always possible, and 
the escrow department, at a nominal 
cost, furnishes protection against like 
losses. 

The most important condition at- 
tending the acceptance of an escrow by 
the bank is that the buyer and seller 
shall have definitely agreed among 
themselves on the full terms of the deal. 
To ensure this, the bank at the outset 
takes the most complete instructions. 
The banks of Los Angeles have had an 
inter-bank committee at work for a 
number of months evolving standard 
forms. This committee, composed of 
the principal escrow officers of the 
banks, have now a complete set of uni- 
form instruments. 

The important form of Instructions 
of Parties recites the contract, the 
names of the parties, and the property 
involved, giving a full description of 
the latter. There is a protective clause 
whereby the parties agree to exonerate 
the bank, and the escrow officer, from 
anything short of gross negligence. 
Then follow the respective instructions 
of the various parties, together with 
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The Escrow Department is in the center of the bank. 


schedules, etc., where needed, and 
finally the document is signed and wit- 
nessed, forming a complete record of 
the contract. Care is taken to include 
all the contingencies which might rea- 
sonably be foreseen. 

Each escrow is given a number, and 
all documents are kept in the numbered 
docket. Checks are drawn by the 
escrow officer as payments are made, 
and this part of the business is checked 
by the auditor exactly as any other 
receiving and paying department is 
checked. A card ledger system keeps 
the records within the escrow depart- 
ment, and there is a periodical recon- 
ciliation with the balance as shown in 
the general ledger. Where the volume 
of business is steady there is at all 
times a sizable balance on the account, 
forming an indirect source of profits. 


HE three most usual property trans- 

actions handled are those between: 
(1) Buyer and Seller; (2) Mortgagor 
and Mortgagee; and (3) Property 
Exchanges, with or without additional 
payments. 

The simplest courses are those by 
which property is sold, or a mortgage is 
extinguished, by cash payments. There 
the escrow officer simply holds the pur- 
chase money in trust until the comple- 
tion of the transaction by delivery of a 
policy of title insurance. In some cases 
the buyer is satisfied with a simple 
certificate of title, as recorded, without 
the full policy of insurance. 


THE BURROUGHS 


Usually, of course, there are various 
complications in the deal, and often 
there are quite a number of incum- 
brances of various types to be taken 
care of in different ways, according to 
the instructions. Mortgages have to 
be paid or transferred, taxes must be 
paid, or verified as having been paid, 
street assessments paid, and searches 
made for liens on account of labor and 
materials. The seller is interested in 
seeing that mortgages are properly dis- 
charged, and that title is given only as 
promised in the original agreement. 

Some interesting cases arise where 
there are a number of parties, like a 
family estate divided under agreement 
among the heirs and beneficiaries. In 
other cases the property may be en- 
tirely or partially located in another 
state. These must be governed by the 
circumstances of each, and much assist- 
ance is given by correspondent banks in 
other cities or through legal channels. 

Escrow officers need not be members 
of the legal profession. The same 
qualifications which fit a man for an 
official position in a trust department 
are required for escrow practice. Fees 
are determined on a percentage basis of 
the sum involved, together with the 
amount of work required under the 
escrow, with a minimum of $10. Fees 
can be quoted in advance. The draw- 
ing of instruments incidental to the 
work, necessitates special fees. 

In addition to the work connected 
with property sales, some new avenues 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The New Accounts Department is in close proximity—desirable accounts originate through escrows | 
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Fat plete Bond Data 
Always in Sight 


ERE is a complete bond register 
system that will save you a lot 
of time and money. 


It is used by many banks and has 
proved so popular that McBee has 
arranged to produce it in quantity at 
an attractive price. 


In the heading is carried all detailed 
information so that reference to the 
bond itself is unnecessary. 


Figures covering purchases, sales and 
interest are so arranged as to permit 
instant computation of net returns on 
the investment. The ruling for this 
data is carried over on the reverse side 
of the sheet. 


This McBee Bond Register is really a 
perpetual inventory of bond holdings, 
carrying a running balance and showing 
all transactions in every issue. 


For this form McBee supplies a beauti- 


THE MCBEE BINDER COMPANY 
ATHENS, OHIO 


Offices in principal Cities 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FACTORIES: ATHENS, O. 


ful, velvety buff corduroy binder, bound 
at back and corners in striking red 
cross grained cowhide. _ 


The price of the binder is $8.00 with the 
name of your bank embossed in gold. 
Loose leaf forms may be had at $2.25 
per 100 or $20.00 per 1000. Mail the 
coupon for further details and samples. 


This is only one item in the big McBee 
line of office supplies, devices and equip- 
ment—the broadest ever offered to 
business men. Here are other items: 


Standard and special bank forms, ledger 
sheets, ledger cards, depositors state- 
ments, check and deposit journals, 
transit letters, signature cards, safety 
deposit records, note notices and note 
maturity records. 


Record keeping equipment—loose leaf 
ledgers, steel posting trays, steel filing 
cabinets, check files, note cases, steel 
safes, desks and shelving. 


SUSSEX, N. J. 
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THE REMODELED BANKING QUARTERS OF THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
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j hee a moderate expenditure this building 
and banking interior were completely re- 
modeled and refurnished, business continuing 
without interruption throughout the building 
operation. Further views with detailed in- 
formation as to planning and cost are at 
your disposal. 
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Bank and Office Buildings 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Escrow, Grown in 
California 


(Continued from page 22) 


of usefulness have recently opened, and 
there seems every reason to believe 
that this process will continue. 

For example, an irrigation district 
made agreements with a syndicate to 
sell several million dollars worth of 
bonds. The unissued seeurities were 
held in escrow by the bank, and drawn 
as the bond houses succeeded in dis- 
posing of the securities. They were 
handed over day by day, in denomina- 
tions and maturities as required by the 
purchasers, and the proceeds credited 
to the irrigation district. 

Another frequent assignment for the 
escrow department is the duty of 
acting as depository for corporations in 
the process of formation. Under Cali- 
fornia “blue sky” laws, the sale of 
securities to the public is not allowed 
until the issue is approved by the State 
Corporation Commissioner, and while 
this consent is being obtained the pre- 
liminary capital payments are held in 
escrow. 

Peculiar to Southern California, per- 
haps, are the oil escrows. Under these 
agreements the big oil companies hand 
over each month to the escrow officer, a 
check for the royalties earned on a 
specific property, and this is distributed 
in accordance with the instructions of 
owners, lessors, etc., according to their 
respective interests. 


HE rapid development of Los 

Angeles and the surrounding cities in 
recent years has occasioned consider- 
able activity in real estate, and accord- 
ing to very conservative estimates, 
based on building permits, gas and 
water connections, etc., this increase is 
still going on at the rate of about 
100,000 people per year. It will be seen 
therefore that there is a real sphere of 
usefulness for the efficient escrow de- 
partment. 

One reason for the increase of escrow 
business is the striking volume of real 
estate transactions in Los Angeles and 
Southern California. Despite the fact 
that the “boom” in far-flung sub- 
divisions came to an end over a year 
ago, there is an active demand for all 
improved and close-in properties. In 
the business district values are higher 
than ever before, while in established 
suburbs it is very hard to pick up 
bargains. 

Realty transactions filed with the 
County Recorder, and evidencing real 
estate sales, numbered 48,176 in the 
month of April 1925, as compared with 
39,495 in April 1924. Building permits 
have been averaging around $15,000,000 
a month, and both postal receipts and 
bank clearings have been steadily in- 
creasing. 
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Chevrolet represents the highest 


type of quality car selling at a low 


this fact has been evidenced by a 
greatly increased demand for Chev- 
rolet cars. This increased demand 
has resulted in increased produc- 


tion making possible decreased 


The Roadster *525 


New and improved quality of equipment— 
finished in a new color—gunmetal grey Duco. 


The Touring *525 


New and improved quality of equipment— 
finished ina newcolor—gunmetal grey Duco. 


The Coupe - *675 


New and improved quality of equipment— 
former price $715. 


price. Public acknowledgment of 


prices on ‘closed models and im- 
proved quality on all the models. 
Now Chevrolet provides “Quality 
at Low Cost” to a greater degree 
than ever before. Now Chevrolet 
presents to automobile buyers 
everywhere a new measure of value. 


The Coach - $695 


New and improved quality of equipment— 
former price $735. 


TheSedan - $775 


New and improved quality of equipment— 
former price $825. 


Commercial Chassis - $425 
Express Truck Chassis $550 


ALL PRICES F.O.B. FLINT, MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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TYPE SC 113) ARMORED BODY 


PAGS ICRED CAR BODIES built by Hoover 
with carefulthought, assure maximum 
protection and security during transit. 


HOOVER BODY COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
Eastern Sales Branch - - Long Island City, N. Y. 


Reflects Dignity — 
Integrity — Strength 


c AN Y publicity you use must do that, to be appropriate. A Flexlume 
Electric Sign, specially designed by skilled artists, will reflect the 
character of your institution and truly represent you, both day and 
night. It will harmonize beautifully with the architectural design 
of your building. 

Flexlume is decidedly not an ordinary sign, but the result of specialization 
on quality electrical advertising since 1910. It is worthy to be a part of your 


bank’s exterior. Write for photoprints of Flexlume bank installations and 
information regarding our free sketch service. 


We also build exposed lamp and other types of 
electric signs, for those who prefer or require them. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1050 MILITARY ROAD, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Phone “‘Flexlume’’— All Principal Cities 


Factories also at Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, Calif.,and Toronto, Canada 
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England’s Old Age Pension 


Plan 


(Continued from page 20) 


scheme into existence and turn it 
to another and, I think, even better 
purpose. If I may stray for a moment 
from the dusty highroad of facts and 
figures on which we have been march- 
ing and are still to march, and turn 
aside into the path of fancy, I would 
say that I like the association of this 
new scheme of widows’ pensions and 
pensions at 65 with the dying out of 
the cost of the war pensions. I like to 
think that the sorrow and sacrifice and 
the suffering have been the seed from 
which a strong tree will grow under 
which perhaps many generations of 
British people may find shelter against 
some at least of the storms of life. It is 
surely the finest war memorial you can 
set up to those who gave their lives, 
their limbs, their blood, and who lost 
their health or their dear ones in their 
country’s cause.” 

The whole proposal of the govern- 
ment has met with a remarkably 
favorable reception except by the 
socialists and the radical trade union 
crowd. These classes find their thunder 
stolen. All they can say is, “‘If we had 
been in power we would have given 
you something better.’”’ But the fact 
is that the late Labor government failed 
to achieve any genuine social reform. 

From the economic standpoint the 
most important point of the whole 
scheme is this: There are estimated to 
be more than a million people in 
England over 65 years of age who are 
still wage earners. It is calculated 
that enough of these will retire on 
pensions to bring the unemployed 
workers now on the dole down to 
800,000, after which the present unem- 
ployment insurance fund would be on 
a self-supporting basis. 

In this way young men would be put 
to work, the unemployment dole would 
be robbed of many of its economic and 
social terrors, production would be 
cheaper and an old age of peace and 
comparative comfort would be assured 
to old men and women thus enabled 
to retire. Russian experiments would 
then find few English imitators. 


Editor’s Note: This is one of a series of 
articles by Frank Plachy, Jr., formerly of 
the National City Bank, New York, now a 
resident of London, reporting on financial 
and econamic subjects vital in Great Britain. 
Others by the same author will appear from 
time to time. 


With Checking Privileges 


THE National Bank of the Republic 

of Chicago is developing its “‘check 
ing savings” department so as to make 
a place in a downtown bank for the 
small customer who is being crowded 
out by service charges and minimum 
balance requirements. 
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The stronger and greater Gray organization, with ample 
operating capital, splendid production facilities and powerful 
financial backing, is now embarked on a program of develop- 
ment and expansion that will make Gray one of the most 
talked-of automobiles being built today. Watch Gray! 


GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 178 


GRAY 


= S he 30 miles per galloncar ~ 
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SAYS — 


THE BRAINTREE NATIONAL BANK 


Braintree, Mass 


April 14, 1925. 


Union Savings systems So., 
Lancaster, Penn. 


Gen tl] anen: 
Note Register System. 


necessary in other Systeme. 


banking system. 


to our last order, Ww 


Yours truly, 


“Good Things for Banks’’ 


BRAINTREE NATIONAL BANK 


We are pleased to tell you of 
the time saved in use of your One Operation 
It has proven to 
be not only & great labor Baving system 
but it hae relieved us of many haa eaptut 
to the making of many records which have, been 
ie We have found 
that it fitted very readily into our generel 


Thanking you for your prompt attention 
or are, 


a 


/ 
Pav/G. Cashier. 


Cashier 


of the 


ee em - 
THE ONE 
OPERATION 
NOTE 
REGISTER 
SYSTEM 
EXCELS 
ALL OTHER 
SYSTEMS 


May we send you our complete catalog and samples, which explains 
in detail how the One Operation Note Register System will save 
both time and money for your Institution. 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PA. 


Foreign Loans and the Three C’s 


(Continued from page 7) 


particular issue is an internal or an 
external obligation. The former are 
usually held by the citizens of the issu- 
ing country, while the latter are gener- 
ally sold abroad. The external obliga- 
tions of a country generally may have 
no legal priority over the internals but 
there is a stronger economic, if not 
moral, force behind such issues. Any 
default on an external issue is bound to 
impair the credit standing of the nation 
in the money markets of the world, 
while a repudiation, partial or complete, 
on an internal obligation falls largely 
on domestic holders and so affects less 
directly the foreign investors. Thus, 
for example, the Republic of Colombia 
in its recent issue of 6 per cent bonds 
due 1947, states that “Colombia has 
not delayed or defaulted in the pay- 
ment or principal of any of her present 
outstanding external debt.” 


LOSELY related to the classification 

of foreign bonds according to whether 
they are external or internal, is the 
factor of currency. These issues may 
be payable in the home monetary unit 
or in some foreign unit. In general, 
internal bonds are payable in the home 
unit, while external issues are paid in 
foreign currencies. Most of the foreign 


bonds floated in the New York market 
are payable in dollars. One would 
therefore expect them to be uninfluenced 
by any variation in the exchange rate 
of the issuing country, but as a matter 
of fact, fluctuations in the exchange 
rates generally cause similar move- 
ments in the dollar bond of foreign 
countries. Thus for example, as the 
franc has moved upward and down- 
ward within the past few years, the 
quotations of the French ‘7’s” and 
**8’s” have risen and fallen in sympathy. 
As in the case of the domestic securi- 
ties, foreign issues may be classified 
according to whether the obligation is 
simple or reinforced. The first class 
is sometimes described as “‘unsecured,”’ 
in the sense that it represents only a 
general claim upon the _ borrowing 
country and is otherwise unsupported. 
The term “unsecured”’ is rather mis- 
leading when applied to foreign bonds, 
because the very fact that they are 
thus unsecured may in itself be an 
indication of the strength of the obligor. 
A foreign-country may possess so high 
a credit standing in the international 
money market, because of its strict 
observance of financial morality in the 
past, that its obligations even though 
unsecured inspire the confidence of 
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foreign investors (see accompanying 
table). 

Other governments, however, find 
it necessary to reinforce their obliga- 
tions either by guarantees or by liens. 
A guarantee is an additional pledge 
whereby one country assumes the 
obligations of another. Such guaran- 
tees are accepted by a government in 
cases where the weaker government is 
either a subdivision, a colony, or stands 
in some dependent relationship. A 
bond may also be reinforced by a lien 
or additional pledge of property. 


ENERAL property is really of little 

value assecurity. Natural resources 
such as unused minerals, or unhar- 
nessed waterfalls cannot be transported 
beyond the borders of a debtor state, 
and therefore are of a relatively small 
value. Specific security where it yields 
a current income may possess a certain 
value. Thus, the 41% per cent loan 
of 1905 of Japan, for example, is based 
upon the revenues derived from the 
government tobacco monopoly. Also 
a number of the South American 
government loans are secured by liens 
on customs duties. But even this 
security becomes of doubtful value, if the 
borrowing country is unwilling to have 
such revenues collected for the benefit 
of foreign bondholders. Thus in the 
last analysis, the value of foreign 
bonds rests largely upon the borrower’s 
general credit as expressed by the 
elements of character, capacity, and 
capital. 


Government Bond Issues * 


Total Un- 
Country Issues Secured secured 
rance:? ja). ae 30 8 oe 
Germany. s:, Ae 22 2 20 
Maly 96:2). Wi. ee 13 0 0 
Japanke: 2... ce. ae 15 pe 13 
United Kingdom.. 38 2 36 
United States..... 20 0 0 
Argentina........ 48 12 36 
ELungary. eee 17 1 16 
Uruguay.eaee:< 20 7 13 
Miexicoseeeemee. cr 6 3° 3 
Boliviaeapeer.. 2 4 4 0 
Columbinwen eee if 4 3 
Ecuador! oes 4 3 1 
Pera. pee 8 7 1 
Venezuela........ 2 2 0 
Greece: eer 26 19 7 
Gostat Rica. 3 2 1 
Guatemala....... 1 ] 0 
Honduras see 4 4 0 
Nicaragua.i.come = 2 2 0 
Salvador eee 3 3 0 
Montenegro...... 1 1 0 
Portugal i203. wv. 5 3 2 
Serbia ste shee. ie 13 9 4 
Cuba screener ae 6 6 0 
Liberace. geen 1 1 0 
Haiti eee eee 4 4 0 
Dominican Re- 
public 4 4 0 
Panacea.) eee 5 4 1 
Persia. 1 1 0 
"Turkey: ...) .. a « 18 12 6 
Figy te: 3 eee ee 3 Z 1 
(COIN ss ge eee 38 30 8 


*Figures derived from data found in 
Moody’s analyses of Foreign Government 
Securities. Volume for 1925. 
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ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


1013 Level of Prices 


st Of Biren | 
f 1920 1922 f 


74% below 7.4% below sll / 


we 
‘The Measure of = ™ 
Good Management.“ * 


Only a good manager can pay 
out more for labor and raw ma- 
terials and then sell the thing he 
makes for less. Yet that’s what 
the managers of the electric light 
and power companies of the 
nation have found a way to do. 

Coal, wages, building mate- cent less than they were in 1913. 
rials—all are higher than they More than 49,802,000,000 kilo- 
were in 1913. The living costs watt-hours of electrical energy 
of the people stand 72 per cent were consumed in the United 
above the 1913 level. States during 1920. This was 

Yet the rates for electric cur- more than was consumed by all 
rent have not risen, but have the balance of the world, put 
dropped. ‘Today they are 8 per _ together. 


Wi STL NIG HOUSE ELEC TRTE & YEE MM AMIAL Le COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, 


Westinghouse 


Westinghouse has contributed to the widespread use of 
electricity both by giving the world the alternating current 
system and also by improving the equipment used for the 
generation, distribution and appheation of current. Today, 
with Westinghouse equipment, 1514 pounds of steam will pro- 
duce one kilowatt-hour of electrical energy. In 1900, twenty 
pounds of steam were needed to produce a like amount of energy. 
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New Idea Increases 
bank deposits by millions 


Every progressive bank may 
now take advantage of this 
remarkable nation-wide pro- 
gram in its own community. 


HERE is now appearing in the 
leading national magazines an 
immense educational program on 
banking. 
Every month these articles are read 
by 20,000,000 people whose incomes are 
sufficient to be desirable depositors. 


This campaign has just begun, yet 
already banks report it is bringing a 
remarkable increase in deposits. 


In your community this plan benefits YOU 


Men and women in your city are 
reading this advertising because it is 
intensely interesting. It shows them 
the important part their bank plays in 
making them financially independent. 
It is creating new bank depositors in 
every locality in America. Jt ts mak- 
ing present customers decidedly more 
valuable. 

At the same time these 20,000,000 
people are being shown the protec- 
tion from fraud which Super-Safety 
Bank Checks give. And what ordi- 
narily is an item of merely bank sup- 
plies—just checks—now is given a 
business building value. 


Other ways to increase deposits 


So that you may receive in your local- 
ity the greatest possible benefit from 
this national campaign, we offer you 
without charge a very remarkable 
plan. A complete year ’round adver- 
tising campaign for you to run in your 
own local papers over your own name. 

One of the leading advertising or- 
ganizations in America prepared this 
material. You could not possibly ob- 
tain it in any way other than through 
our cooperation. It includes many 
business building plans which have 
been tested and proved profitable by 
leading banks. Some have increased 
their deposits by thousands of dollars. 

Let us tell you about these plans 
more fully. How they will help your 
own bank. Write immediately. 


eVPERSAFET) 


BANK CHECYS 


Super-Safety Bank Checks protect depositors 
against check fraud. They are made of the 
safest check paper supplied by any bank. 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Division 


THE TODD COMPANY 
5948 So. State Street, Chicago 
Business-Building Merchandise for Banks 


New York Rochester CHICAGO Denver Dallas 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


AM surprised that golf clubs in 
this country have not imported the 
famous Service Ant, so common among 
the wilds of the interior of Thibet. 
These curious little insects are 
indefatigable in their industry and 
amazing in their optimism —so much 
so, in fact, that if their ant hill is 
destroyed, they are capable of repro- 
ducing it in the same spot within a 
space of time of only three minutes! 
Think what a treasure a colony of 
these Service Ants would be at the 
first tee! That exquisitely-formed, 
properly conical, suitably elevated 
ant hill, always ready for the ball—a 
million willing servitors to repair it at 
once at the first sign of damage —! 


Auction Bridge Suggestions 


1. When the game is suggested, and 
you are approached with reference to 
the subject, say, ““Oh yes, I play —let’s 
see, it’s something like Five Hundred, 
isn’t it?’ This gives the hostess an 
opportunity to suggest a game of 
tiddle-de-winks or leap-frog instead. 

2. However, if the hostess still 
persists, and you find yourself seated 
at the card table, as soon as the deal 
comes to you, spill the cards when you 
shuffle, and step on the hostess’ toes 
as you pick the cards up. If she still 
smiles, misdeal. 

3. If you find yourself still in the 
game, blow smoke in the ladies’ eyes, 
and knock your ashes on the rug. 

4. If worst comes to worst, you 
can try telling stories. Wait until the 
hostess has bid four, has taken in eight 
tricks—and then begin, “That re- 
minds me,”’ etc. 

5. If that does not work, try 
putting a heart with your diamonds, 
and then, when it falls on a diamond 
trick and the noise begins, say, “Oh, 
pardon me! I thought it was a diamond 
—can’t we just take the cards all back, 
and start over?” 

6. If nothing avails—if you are 
still stuck at the card table when 
refreshments are served—spill your 
coffee into the lap of the lady at your 
right. This never fails. 


The Way to Handle Your Checking 


Account 
By M. T. Till, Vice-pres. 


We are directing this little message 
toward all who have personal checking 
accounts at our bank in order to 
familiarize you with proper habits and 
methods in the handling of your 
account —methods of which perhaps 
you are not fully cognizant. 

First of all, bear in mind that the 


ness—in fact, we would rather not 
have it at all. It is only through our 
loving kindness that we permit you 
to utilize our checking account facilities. 
In view of these facts it is, of course, 
imperative that you maintain at all 
times a balance equal to at least 95 
per cent of your monthly income. In 
order to do this certain precepts must 
be followed: 

Firstly, never pay a bill by check and 
never write a check payable to ““Cash.” 
These practices, although all too com- 
mon, are pernicious and should be 
vigorously discouraged. The solution 
lies in not paying your bills —or better 
still, in not buying anything. 

Secondly, never write checks for 
large amounts. It is unfair to the bank 
and a bad habit to get into personally. 
The only worse habit is to write checks 
for small amounts. 

Thirdly, never write any checks at 
all. If you must have a petty cash 
account, use the savings department, 
which is organized for that purpose. 

Only by the careful observance of 
these rules may your checking account 
balance be maintained at an amount 
commensurate with this bank’s extraor- 
dinary service to commercial customers. 


Today's Lesson for Little Tots 


Come gather, children, as I tell 
A tale that teaches you 

To cherish flies and guard them well, 
As all good bankers do. 


The banker is a kindly man, 
He loves the humble fly, 
He will not swat it, for he can 

Not bear to see it die. 


A touching sight for youthful eyes 
Are banking windows bright, 

All set aside for nice young flies, 
As playgrounds, sweet and light. 


There little flies will grow to be 
A credit to their dads, _ 
Without a fear of treachery, 
Or traps or poison pads. 


And when their care-free lifetime ends, 
And flies of old age die, 

The banker, loath to part with friends, | 
Just simply lets them lie. 


Now children, from this tale pray glean 
A thought for future days, 

It costs to keep bank windows clean, 
And that’s why kindness pays. 


(We will now all arise and sing, etc.) | 


There’s many a sup 


bank makes no money on your busi- *Twixt the hip and the cup. 
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Examples of Modern Bank Construction 


Crawfordsville State Bank 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 


( The first question to be consid- 
ered when contemplating the erec- 
tion of a building is whether it is 
more advisable to erect an exclusive 
bank building or to erect a combina- 
tion bank and office building. This 
| isa matter of investment and income, 
| based on the value of the ground on 
| which the building is to be erected, 
and the probable income that can 
be derived from the office space. 


(@ The bank architect who devotes 
his entire time and attention to the 
designing of banks gains knowledge 
and information which one who 
plans and equips a bank occasionally 
has no means of acquiring. This is 
quite logical and should require no 
discussion, but unfortunately many 
bankers go to some friend or patron 
who is an architect, without con- 
sidering the man’s ability or expe- 
rience along special lines. He may 
be a splendid architect, yet not be 
a bank specialist. 


Bank of Edwardsville 
Edwardsville, Ill. 


In writing 


N BANK DESIGN one looks for simplicity, 
dignity and durability, more perhaps 
than in any other class of buildings. Just 
as the banker himself is an important and 
stabilizing factor in his‘community, so his 
building should lead and rightly influence 
the architecture of his community. The 
home of a well founded banking institution 
should not merely house a bank; it must be 
designed to hold its own among other 
buildings; its simplicity and dignity must 
dominate. Its style and character should 
be permanently acceptable, not merely 
reflecting the fad of the moment, since it is 
built not for this year or decade, but for a 
long period of time. 


Waukegan National Bank 
Waukegan, Iil. 


(@ Anyone contemplating the erection of 
new banking quarters or the remodeling 
of an old bank building will do well to 
investigate our single contract plan, which 
keeps under one control all details of plan, 
construction, decoration and equipment. 
Our one organization does it all. No divi 
sion of responsibility. No uncertainty as 
to costs. You know in advance exactly 
who is doing the work, when it will be 
finished and how much it is going to cost 
you. An inquiry involves no obligation 
and may save time, money and annoyance. 
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Sr. Louis Bank Burtpinc & EquipMENT Co. 
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American Exchange National Bank 
St. Louis, Mo. 


@ What are other essential elements 
to consider in planning a bank build- 
ing? The plan, with especial con- 
sideration for the addition of 50 or 
Ioo per cent more space, should be 
the prime consideration. Strange 
as it may seem, this idea of addi 
tional space is usually not consid- 
ered at all—either first or last. It 
has caused many institutions to pay 
liberally or even extravagantly for 
ground alongside their buildings 
that need not have been purchased 
at all if their buildings had been 
designed and planned for additional 
stories. 


@ Many two- or three-story bank 
buildings are paying taxes on air 
space above their buildings that is 
costing them mightily because their 
buildings are so planned and con- 
structed that they cannot add other 
stories. The ideal bank building 
should, therefore, be planned to 
add extra stories. 


Guaranty Bank and Trust Company 
Lexington, Ky. 
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\ receives and receipts for deposits 
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There is 
Money in 
the Schools 


HERE is money in the 

Lessee and good-will 

as well, for banks who know 
how to get it. 

An Auto-Teller School 
Bank in New York City re- 
cently secured an average 
deposit of $1.47 on the first 
banking day. 

In its first month of oper- 
ation, another collected from 
1100 depositors over $3300. 
And 99% participation is a 
common thing. 

Similar results are possi- 
blein your community if you 
are sincerely interested in 
developing savings accounts 
through a sound, consistent, 
and profitable program of 
thrift education among 
school children—and, through 
them, the parents as well! 

School authorities wel- 


Sine 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC TELLER CORP. 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
410 Broadway, Utica, N. Y. 


come The Auto-Teller be- 
cause of its ease and speed of 
operation (6 minutes per 
week for an average class of 
40), and because it relieves 
them entirely of all financial 
and accounting responsibility. 
You should know more 
about this modern school- 
banking plan. Ask for our 
booklet on ““The Auto- 
Teller in the Schools” and 
receive it by return mail. 
No obligation, of course. 


A Service to You 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
is sent to you and 54,093 other 
bank officials in the United 
States and Canada as a service 
—without obligation to you. 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
is edited by Burroughs, printed 
by Burroughs, and distributed 
by Burroughs, but doesn’t discuss 
Burroughs. 

The Burroughs Clearing House 
is devoted wholly to banking. 
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Was the Certificate Due? 


“Lend the X Corporation $10,000 
and we’ll deposit that amount in your 
bank on a certificate of deposit,” the Y 
Corporation suggested. 

“Yes, if we can put in the certificate 
that it’s not payable till the loan is 
paid off,’ the bank proposed. The Y 
Corporation agreed, but sued the bank 
on the certificate before the loan was 
liquidated. 

‘“‘We’re not bound by any transac- 
tions between you and a third party,” 
the Y Corporation argued, but the U. 
S. Circuit Court of Appeals ruled in 
favor of the bank.—M. L. Hayward. 
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When the Town Clock 
Strikes 


(Continued from page 18) 


Click! Something snapped in the 
troubled brain, and, suddenly, Sherill 
and his bag of tricks seemed trivial. 
Dicky was all right, then! Let the 
oily stranger come and he’d give him 
the answer. Ha! Ha! Ha! Funny 
way the fellow had putting on that 
lightning disguise. Blue coat one 
minute, gray coat the next; smooth 
face a second ago, now he wears 
whiskers! Ha! Ha! Ha! As the strain 
loosened the laugh grew less hysterical, 
and Roger Quinn moved to his favorite 
place at the side-rear window where he 
stood looking out upon the people, 
some of whom were gathering their 
broods together for the homeward 
trip, while others discussed the crops, 
that unending topic wherever farm 
folk gather. 

He was standing there when the man 
with the black bag returned. Quinn 
did not wait for him to speak. 

‘‘T’ve decided to reject your offer,” 
he said shortly. 

As the man noted the set of the 
shoulders along with this firm state- 
ment, a look of fear grew in his eyes. 

“You needn’t be afraid,’ said Quinn. 
“I’ve given you my word not to speak 
of the matter or of you—but get out 
of my sight! Quick! Get out! I 
didn’t promise not to beat you into the 
earth! Get out before I do it!” 

As the fellow slunk out, the tension 
relaxed again, and Quinn laughed 
naturally and easily. He went again 
to the window and again looked out 
upon the people, his friends. A mist 
grew before his eyes, so that it was 
hard to pick one from the other. 

‘We'll pull through some way,”’ he 
murmured. ‘These folks are sound; 


they’ve never let me down yet and | 


they won’t now. We’ll pull through 
some way—or if not we'll go down 
clean.” 


HEARTENED by some strange force 
within himself, born of his very 


strength of soul, Roger Quinn took up | 
the neglected tasks of the day while | 


awaiting the coming of Milton Bell. 
What that hour would bring forth lay 
on the lap of the gods—who is this, 
now, coming in? Ah, two of the 
scouting directors. They came in 
noisily to the accompaniment of three 
heavy strokes of the mighty gong 
above the city hall. 

“We've got a little, Roger,” one said. 
“Managed to get that man Westerberg 
to sell a bunch of cows and we had the 
buyer right with us, so here’s the check 
—twenty-one hundred; then Merrihew, 
over on Possum “Creek, has «been 
turning heaven and earth to refinance 


his loan and just got a deal through in | 


the city, so we'll have eleven hundred 


— 
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more from there Monday. That'll 
make thirty-two hundred off the loans 
and that much more in the cash. How 
about Bell, has he been in yet?” 
“Expect him most any minute, now. 
You’ve done well, boys—a good day’s 


work. Nearly enough to meet Bell’s 


withdrawal. Oh, here he comes now. 
Who’s that with him?” _ ; 

The director who had spoken peered 
at Milton Bell and another man who 
were entering at the front doors. 

‘Why, that’s the man he bought the 
land of,’ he said. ‘‘S’pose he’s come 
along to take delivery of the cash or to 
get it in a draft or something.” 

“Mr. Quinn, meet Mr. Everly,” 
said Bell, then he introduced his 
companion to the others. “Mr. Everly 
is the man I bought that land from, 
you remember. I’m to pay him the 
last five thousand, and I had him 
come along with me. Somethin’ said 
he might just leave the money here; 
I told him he’d find this a good bank 
to do business with and wanted him to 
get acquainted. Now, I’ll write him a 
check if you’ll let me have a pen.” 

“T’ve heard of you, Mr. Quinn,” 
said Everly, a solid looking man of 
fifty or thereabouts. “‘All I’ve heard’s 
been good, too, ’nd ’s I’m not any too 
well satisfied where I’m bankin’ now, 
made up my mind as we was drivin’ in, 
I’d just move it all over here, except, 
maybe, a little checkin’ account. I’ve 
still got most of the seventeen thousand 
Mr. Bell paid me for that farm, ’nd if 
it’s agreeable to you, I’ll deposit this 
five-thousand-dollar check and draw 
*bout ten from the other bank, too, so 
we'll start with fifteen thousand.” 

“We'd be glad to have the account, 
Mr. Everly,” said Quinn, struggling 
against an almost overwhelming tend- 
ency of his voice to quaver. “I’ve 
heard of you, too —and what I’ve heard 
has also been good, Mr. Everly. This 
is a very handsome deposit, but I’d be 
glad to have you on our books for any 
amount. We want more good men to 
do business at this bank —and —and 
we know that the only way we can get 
?em is to deserve to get ’em!”’ 

The banker suddenly busied himself 
with the details of pass book and 
signature card. He couldn’t trust 
himself to say anything more. 


Sharing in the Guaranty 
Fund 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


[HE Butler Bank’s in liquidation,”’ 
the customer said. 

“Yes, in bad,” the Kansas banking 
commissioner agreed. 

‘And I hold their deposit certificate 
for $857 payable in six or twelve 
months at 4 per cent.” 

“And you want to share in the 


_ guaranty fund?” 


cAn Extra 
Measure 


of Service 


HE interest and coop- 
eration given by this 
institution to the business 
of its correspondents help 
them to render a superior 
service to their customers. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


INVESTED CAPITAL 
OVER 60 MILLIONS 


Thirty-five 


TOTAL RESOURCES 
OVER 600 MILLIONS 


‘“That'sany idea. ii 

“Sorry, but the rule is that only 
certificates bearing a definite maturity 
date can be considered,” the com- 
missioner informed him. 

‘Isn’t mine definite?”’ 

‘“‘Nio—six or twelve is about as in- 
definite as it could be,” the commis- 
sioner objected. 

The Kansas Supreme Court, how- 
ever, ruled in favor of the customer. 

“The Court has no hesitancy in 
saying, however, that there is no un- 
certainty of a date of maturity when 
there is nothing lacking to its ascer- 
tainment but the simplest kind of a 
mathematical computation,” said the 
Court. 


Wanted, Postage Stamps 


Particularly U. S. 19th Century 
Loo-e, on cover, or in collection — stuck away in 
bozokcase, trunk, attic or vault. Give particulars and 
best price. Not interested in dealers. 

WILLIAM MARKERT 
4392 West Philadelphia Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Slobe-Wernicke 
Steel Filing Cabinets 


. are good,very good 


Branch Stores—Cincinnati, Detroit, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, Boston, Cleveland. 
Authorized Dealers Everywhere 
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Allsteel Files 


RAWERS that operate 

at a touch, with velvet 
smoothness—$reater filing ca- 
pacity per unit—unusual fire 
protection—and no wearing 
out. All these are Allsteel File 
advantages. 


Welded construction through- 
out, beautifully and richly fin- 
ished in baked-on enamel, 
Allsteel Files—like the entire 
Allsteel Office Equipment line 
—guarantee you permanent 
satisfaction at a reasonable cost. 


Write for thenewGF All- 
steel Furniture Catalog 


The General Fireproofing Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 
Dealers Everywhere 


I 
At Hitt 


ti 
~---Attach this coupon to your firm letterhead -<--- 
| THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING Co., Youngstown, Ohio (pcr) | 
| Please send me without obligation a copy of the GF Allsteel] 
Furniture Catalog. 
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About the Chicago Money. Market 


(Continued from page 11) 


and the checking accounts in the 
member banks have increased. 

Further emphasis of the position of 
the Federal Reserve bank in the 
Chicago market is evidenced by the 
handling of more than one billion of 
discounted bills in 1924 and more than 
two billion in 1923; the handling of 
more than one and a half billion of 
currency each year; twenty-three 
billion in checks and eighteen billion 
wire transfers. The seasonal character 
of the operations of the bank are 
perhaps indicated best by the loans. 
In 1924 the peak of the loans came 
January 2 at $104,800,000 and the low 
point for the year October 15 at 
$27,103,000. 

Up to the present the reserve ratio 
has not been of any service as an 
indicator of business activities. For 
the most part since 1920 the banks 
have had so much cash and the Reserve 
bank’s ratio has been so high that the 
seasonal or other fluctuations have not 
had any appreciable influence upon the 
market. In the same way the Reserve 
bank’s discount rate has followed 
rather than led the adjustment meas- 
ures bankers have taken to manage 
their financing of business. When 
business is again adjusted to the 
volume of cash, and reserves are scaled 
down to the requirements for normal 
activities, the ratio and discount rate 
may be very effective instruments in 
the Chicago markets. 


The Commercial Paper Market 


No accurate statistics or estimates 
of commercial paper handled in Chicago 
are available but the volume handled 
by bankers, commercial paper houses, 
bond houses, bill brokers, finance 
companies and the Federal Reserve 
Bank is enormous. The supply of, 
demand for and rates on commercial 
paper afford one of the best barometers 
of business conditions. 

Unfortunately, Chicago does not 
know very much about this phase of 
its market as most of its bankers 
follow the New York market as a guide. 
The New York market is not, however, 
a guide to the Chicago market, despite 
the fact that New York is the largest 
money market in the Americas. Some 
of the differences are the fact that the 
volume of short term commercial 
paper in the New York market is larger 
in proportion to the total commercial 
paper business; that the demand for 
call loans in New York is relatively 
larger in proportion to the total volume 
of bank loans; that ten to thirty days 
paper in New York is a relatively 
larger proportion of the total com- 
mercial paper business than in Chicago. 
The dominating rate in New York is on 
sixty to ninety days paper while in 
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Chicago the dominating rate in the 
commercial paper market is on four 
to six months paper. 
a small volume of foreign commercial 
paper while in Néw York the volume is 
relatively much larger. New York 
has a money post for call loans and 
Chicago does not. The whole com- 
mercial market of New York is or- 
ganized, but the Chicago market is not. 
The needs for constructive work on the 
machinery of the Chicago money 
market are still large’ and afford a 
great opportunity for service. 


The Investment Market 


The Chicago investment market 
could be organized and expanded with 
greatly increased advantages to Chi- 
cago bankers, business men and the 
middle-western public. For want of 
space we will mention only the Stock 
Exchange. Most of the stocks bought 
by middle-western investors and specu- 
lators are not listed on the Chicago 
exchange. These shares are bought by 


Chicago handles _ 


Chicago brokers or representatives of | 


New York brokers in Chicago through 
New York. This is perfectly satis- 
factory business but if these same shares 
were listed on the Chicago exchange 
also, the market for them would be 
much larger, because people buy what 
they see and can learn about. New 
York buyers place their orders in the 
New York market and not in London 
because they see the quotations and can 
learn something about the New York 
offerings more quickly. In the same 
way Chicago is the middle-western 
market and the public in this territory 


listed on the New York exchange that 
they would have in securities listed on 
the Chicago exchange. Further devel- 
opment of the Chicago securities ex- 
change would broaden the market, 


accommodate the public, and increase | 


the business for banks and _ trust 


companies. 


with opportunity. All the other ex- 
changes in Chicago or out of Chicago 


play their part in contributing or | 
failing to contribute to the develop- | 


ment of a satisfactory money market 
for the Middle West. 


Foreign Exchange in Chicago 


The import and export business in 
the Chicago district is enormous. It 
includes grain and foodstuffs, packer’s 
provisions, merchandise made up of 
raw and manufactured goods of all 
kinds in the district. 
portion of this trade is financed from 
Chicago. The development of the 
foreign exchange market in Chicago is 
bound to come with time. It is slow 
because Chicago bankers do not have 


Only a small | 


does not have the interest in securities | 


This is only a mere men- | 
tion of a field that is large and fertile | 


Ne, 
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the proper contacts with foreign money 
markets, and their domestic business 
has been so large that little attention 
has been given to foreign exchange 
relations. In addition, the communica- 
tion facilities between Chicago and 
foreign markets are inadequate. As 
time improves the means of com- 
munication with foreign markets, the 
opportunity for developing the foreign 
money market of Chicago will perhaps 
be taken advantage of by the banks. 


Money fates 


The rates for demand money and 
discount rates are higher in Chicago 
than in New York. In 1923 demand 
money in New York ranged from 4 to 
5%; in 1924 from 2to 414. In Chicago 
the rates ranged from 5 to 6 and from 
4 to 5 respectively. At the same time 
money was relatively more plentiful in 
Chicago than in New York. What 
Chicago lacked was organized markets, 
a money post and improved technical 
marketing accommodations for the 
middle-western public. Despite the 
agricultural and industrial character- 
istics of the Chicago district, there 
would be no justification for the 
sluggish money market if the proper 
organization existed and skillful dis- 
crimination were used. 

Discount rates in the Chicago market 
are very sluggish. They move slowly 
and generally after the market has 
forced the movement. The rates are 
therefore no guide to the market at 
the present time. This condition 
certainly could be remedied with more 
information about the Chicago market; 
a development of underwriting and 
syndicating from Chicago, listing of 
securities of interest to people in 
Chicago as well as to New York; and 
an adjustment of the market so that 
the demand for money and the supply 
of money could feel the competition of 
each other more readily. The difference 
between Chicago and New York rates 
for equal risk and on the same grade 
and quality of paper should never be 
more than the cost of transfer. 


The Agricultural Market 


Chicago is the logical financial center 
for the agricultural empire of the 
Middle West. It is without question 
the world’s largest market place for 
agricultural products. Among the 
markets for agricultural products in 
Chicago are the Board of Trade for 
grain and provisions, the stockyards 
for live stock, the butter and egg 
exchange, the hay exchange, the cotton 
exchange and the numerous produce 
exchanges, including markets for fruits 
and vegetables —these latter markets 
are all best known by the name “‘South 
Water Street.’ Space will not permit 
comment upon these or even upon 
Chicago as a market place for farmers’ 
commercial paper, or upon the facilities 


THis BANK | 


WILL NOT BE OPEN 
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THANKSGIVING Day 
Lecat Hotipay 


Finest 
Souvenir 


To Build Good Will, 


Make Money, for You 


Thousands today use it 


IDEAWAKE men have found big 

profits for their businesses with the 

Autopoint Pencil—as attractive and 
snappy a number as _ has ever been offered. 
This is the cream of all mechanical pencils. It 
is beautiful to look at, strong and long wear- 
ing, with but two moving parts—nothing 
complicated to go wrong. 


Today thousands of the biggest manufac- 
turers, banks, stores and industrials use Auto- 
points for souvenirs, for business and good- 
will building. 


These beautiful pencils come stamped with 
your name or the name of your company—or 
with the name of the person you wish to give 
it to, as you prefer. 


Prices are amazing for the high quality 
offered. Today the nationally advertised Auto- 
point Pencil is recognized by all who get it as 
the best the world offers. 


Autopoint is made of smooth, hard, light 


The Better’ Pencil” 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 


4619 Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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LARK Changeable Boards are 

made in styles and sizes to 
fill every need of the modern 
bank, from large signs for lobby 
displays to the small desk signs. 
They are attractive, well made 
Let us send 
and prices. 


and easy to change. 
you full particulars 


Ask for Complete Catalog 


R. W. CLARK MFG. CO. 


1774 W. Wilson Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FREE 
TO EXECUTIVES: 


A beautiful sample 
Autopoint Pencil 


See coupon below 


Bakelite—the world’s most 
beautiful substance for pen- 
cils. It cannot dent or burn, 
its onyxlike surface is most attractive to the 
eye. Its mechanism cannot jam or go wrong. 
It is absolutely guaranteed against defects. 


Autopoints come in a wide range of colors 
and styles to suit any purpose. Use them 
in YOUR business. Any leads you want, 
the finest, hardest leads made, or thick soft 
crucible leads, or any degree in between. In 
all colors, too. 


Do not overlook this big bet in business- 
building. TODAY attach the coupon to 
your letterhead and mail 
it for prices and full 
particulars and attrac- 
tive sample — free to 
business executives. Do 
not delay. It’s costing 
you money. Act now! 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 

4619 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Without obligation, please rush sample Auto- 
point Pencil, your business-building gift prop- 
osition, prices of pencils and stamping ang full 
information. I attach business card or letterhead. 
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Uniform 
dependability 


The safety prop- 
erties of National 
Safety Paper do not 
vary—one sheet is 
as sensitive to al- 
terationasthenext. 

This is impor- 
tant, for it assures 
you that your pro- 
tection is uniform- 
ly dependable. 

Furthermore, 
National Safety 
Paper is unaffected 
by age or atmos- 
pheric conditions. 
This has been 
proven by paper 
tested 33 years after 
its manufacture. 

Specify National 
Safety Paper—the 
standard form of 
check protection— 
to your stationer, 
printer or litho- 
grapher. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 


ano, 61 Broadway, New York 
nn tg a mgd 
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and scope of the business of the farm 
mortgage banks. But all these are a 
part of the effective demand for money 
and credit and thus play a distinctive 
role in determining the conditions of 
the Chicago money market; and the 
money market is inevitably the key to 
the activities of the commodity markets. 

The demands made upon the Chicago 
money market by the rapidly growing 
industries can be shown best by sum- 
marizing the successful financial ex- 
pansion of Chicago industries during 
the lean years from 1921 to 1923 when 
industrial expansion in many parts of 
the country was on the decline. 

The output of Chicago industries 
gained $1,000,000,000 in the period 
from 1921 to 1923, a gain of 33 per 
cent. This was revealed by the official 
census figures for 1923. 

The number of industrial establish- 
ments was 9,334, as compared with 
8,860 two years before; the wages 
paid were $571,724,743, as against 
$444,053,737, and the value of prod- 
ucts was $3,323,341,460, as compared 
with $2,485,819,374. 

While the difference in these figures 
is slightly less than $1,000,000,000, the 
report does not include large plants in 
the Chicago industrial district, but 
outside the city limits, which the as- 
sociation estimates will easily make 
up the difference and show an increase 
for the metropolitan district of more 
than $1,000,000,000. 

The largest percentage of gain is 
464 per cent, shown by card cutting 
and. designing; musical instruments 
gained 331 per cent; machine tools, 
258.7 per cent; cotton goods, 253 per 
cent, and engraving, chasing, etching, 
and designing, 198.5 per cent. 

Slaughtering and meat packing leads 
in value of production at $514,666,667, 
an increase from $452,671,889. The 
next largest item is men’s clothing, 
with a production of $170,497,452, as 
compared with $165,429,346. 

Next comes foundry and machine 
shop products, with a total production 
of $161,446,868, as compared with 
$91,981,082. The value of printing 
and publishing, book and job. was 
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$129,998,603, an. 
$126,517,808. 

Electrical machinery $127,308,433, 
an increase from $74,114,877. 

Iron and steel (steel works and roll- 
ing mills) $117,160,800, as compared 
with $50,514,377, a gain of 131.8 per 
cent. 


increase from 


Needs of the Market 


In a brief article it is impossible to 
enumerate even the many aspects of 
the Chicago money market. My aim 
has been to point out some of the more 
important phases. 

Among the needs of the market 
which occur to me offhand are: 

1. Further development of the 
Stock Exchange. 

2. A bond listing and trading di- 
vision of the exchange to meet the 
needs of middle-western investors and 
traders. 

3. A development of trustee and 
transfer services by Chicago trust 
companies for middle-western and 
western industrial, railroad and public 
utility securities. 

4. A money post. 

5. Accommodations for middle- 
western customers at a rate as low as 
they can get in New York. 

6. Organization and development of 
the open market for commercial paper. 

7. Better economic, financial, and 
business information and statistics in 
the Chicago market. 

8. Foreign branches of Chicago 
banks in both the eastern and western 
hemispheres and South American 
countries. 

9. Development of foreign trade 
financing and the foreign exchange 
market. 

10. Improved communication sery- 
ices between Chicago and foreign 
money markets. 

11. Closer co-operation with the 
Federal Reserve Bank and the develop- 
ment and adjustment of its services to 
meet conditions. 

12. More co-operation between 
bankers and business men in the 
endeavor to develop Chicago’s money 
market. 


Ways of the Credit Department 


(Continued from page 14) 


of the account, and should _ briefly 
emphasize favorable and unfavorable 
facts. It should also prominently 
indicate commitments that the bank 
may have decided upon and repay- 
ment understandings with the cus- 
tomer. Particularly favorable features 
may be underlined in blue and un- 
favorable in red. This summary form 
should be so designed that the loaning 
officer does not have to “paw” through 
the folder, but can be confident the 
important factors are all before him. 


The value of this style of summarizing 
is particularly evident in the absence 
of the customer’s regular loaning 
officer when another man waits on the 
customer. 

A day before the maturing loan 
comes before the discount committee, 
the credit folder with a notation of the 
amount of the loan, should be left on 
the loaning officer’s desk. If material 
in the folder is not current, it should 
be brought up to date or the fact that 
it has not been brought up to date 
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should be poimtea out to the officer. 

In making trade checkings, a credit 
exchange bureau’s report may be ob- 
tained, or names may be secured from 
the borrower from cancelled checks 
and from direct inquiries. Usually 
both methods are used and a list 
accumulated. Requests for trade in- 
formation are sent out to all names in 
the file even though they have not 
been shown as creditors on the latest 
statement. Where answers are numer- 
ous, they need not be filed in the credit 
folder proper, but merely summarized 
and the actual letters kept in a separate 
folder or in the general files. 

Inspection of checks issued and of 
larger checks deposited may be made 
to tell a considerable story. 

On an important name, particularly 
one that is selling paper on the open 
market, it is well to work out a model 
answer to inquiries and keep it in the 
credit folder. It is then only necessary 
to note thereon the date and the name 
to whom sent. The model answer 
requires careful attention to make sure 
that conditions have not changed. A 
special letter should be written without 
hesitancy, when the source of the 
inquiry is such that it needs and is 
entitled to more information. 

On half or more of the names in the 
credit department there will be only 
one or two sheets, not enough to war- 
rant a folder. A miscellaneous folder 
should be kept with every guide card. 


SOONER or later also it will be 
necessary to have adead file. There 
should be, however, a control from 
which cards are never transferred, 
showing every name on which there 
is any information in active or dead 
files. This file should also contain 
cross index cards, such as on officers 
of corporations, partners, subsidiary 
companies and the like. A card should 
never be taken from this file. The 
date of the last statement and of the 
last agency report may be posted to 
these cards. A card size as small as 
possible may be selected. By using 
special ledger index stock which is 
considerably thinner than so-called 
“card stock,” and by splitting a three 
by five size in half, making it three 
inches high and two and three-eighths 
inches wide, it will be found that a 
great deal of capacity can be con- 
densed into a very small space. Another 
system is to keep a reference sheet in 
the live file. 

In addition to covering their own 
customers, large city banks find it 
advantageous to include in the file such 
information as comes their way on 
other businesses located in their ter- 
ritory. Thus, newspaper articles, rec- 
ords of mortgages, records of suits and 
judgments, and the like may be filed. 

The handling of inquiries is at the 
least a source of considerable expense. 
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Endorsed by Postal Employees 


The act of Congress extending the Permit system to First Class 
Mail, which made “Metered Mail” possible, was to provide 
needed Post Office relief. “Metered Mail” is endorsed by 
Postal employees’ organizations. Because it aids the Postal 
service and cuts Postal expense—thereby speeding your mail 
and reducing your taxes—it warrants your consideration. 


The privilege of using “Metered Mail” is granted by Post 
Office Department license to any reputable, well-established 
mailer. Hundreds of nationally known business institutions in 
a wide variety of commercial lines are enjoying its advantages. 


Many distinct and unusual benefits result from the use of 
“Metered Mail” —actual savings in time and labor in addi- 
tion to speedier deliveries after mail leaves your office. 


Just a line to us on your letterhead will bring to your desk 
fac-similes of letters from concerns in yourtand kindred lines 
in which they describe how they have applied this new Postal 
system, knownas “Metered Mail”, to the handling of their mail. 
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Unlimited Luxury 
at Limited Cost 


1200 Rooms With Bath — 475 Rooms at $4 and $5 


Guests of the Book-CapILLac pay no premium for 
the superlative comforts and service they enjoy at 
Detroit's finest hotel. 


Exceptional facilities both in number of guest rooms 
and in the wide variety of restaurants allow an un- 
usual combination of quality and low price. 


Sample Rooms $5 and $8 Per Day 


Speciah $1.25 Luncheon and $2.00 Dinner served in English Grill 
and Blue Room. Club Breakfast, 85c and $1. Eighteen shops and 
broker’s office in building; Barber Shop and Beauty Parlor 
operated by Terminal Barber Shops; Private Conference Rooms. 
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HOTEL COMPANY, DETROIT 
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The practice, if the inquiring party is 
another bank or a customer, is to write 
a letter giving as definite and as 
complete information as is available. 
In many cases a special investigation 
will be made, of course, without charge. 
As in such letters there is often a free 
expression of opinion, most banks have 
printed on the top of credit depart- 
ment letterheads, a clause stating that 
the information is given in response to 
a request and is an opinion only, and 
is furnished without liability to the 
bank or to the writer. 

In replying to wholesale houses that 
have used a printed inquiry form 
without giving their own experience, 
it is probable that if a letter is written 
in reply it will be considerably shorter 
and more general in its terms than that 
written to another bank. Bank men 
consider this necessary as they do not 
feel justified in broadcasting confi- 
dential figures given them by their own 
customers. Where the inquiry indi- 
cates that it is of a purely routine 
nature and the amount of credit to be 
extended is small, it may be possible, 
though not all bank men approve of 
the practice, to use a series of four or 
five rubber stamps, saving both time 
and expense for the bank and giving 
sufficient information for the purpose 
of the inquirer. Many of the inquiries 
from retail establishments and hotels 
come in this class. 


[¢ IS probable that twenty or thirty 

model letters or paragraphs will cover 
80 per cent of the outgoing correspond- 
ence. The credit man merely needs to 
indicate the number of this stock letter 
and it can be typed without dictation, 
ready for his signature. These model 
letters when originally drafted are 
carefully polished and ordinarily are 
better than a reply dictated on the 
moment. Follow-up requests, answers 
on non-borrowing small accounts, re- 
quests for trade data, all may come in 
this class. Carbon copies are eliminated 
by noting the number of the letter used. 

Commercial paper is sold by the 
brokers to the bankers on a ten- to 
twenty-day option. This enables the 
bank to make credit checkings and, if 
not satisfied, to return the name. 
Checking consists of a thorough analy- 
sis of the statement. Then requests 
for an opinion are sent to the de- 
pository banks, to another bank or two 
in the same city where the borrowing 
concern is located, and to the credit 
departments of correspondents in 
central reserve cities. Credit depart- 
ments of the larger city banks have 
already in their files, checkings on 
many commercial paper names. In 
addition there are special agencies that 
specialize in this field. 

No article on the credit department 
would be complete without mention of 
the various ratios worked out by 
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Alexander Wall. These ratios are being 
used in a gradually widening circle of 
banks. As flags that indicate trends of 
the business, they have been found 
valuable. 

The Robert Morris Associates, the 
organization of bank credit men, has 
prepared a considerable list of ‘‘100 
per cent’? statements. These state- 
ments cover different lines of trade 
and show the average percentage for 
each of the balance sheet items in that 
particular line of business. The in- 
formation is gathered from a reasonably 
wide number of statements, bank credit 
departments co-operating in this work. 
These, together with studies of cost 
such as have been made by the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Research, 
monthly indices of business issued by 
the Department of Commerce and 
showing trends in particular lines, and 
others, are useful in comparison to a 
particular borrower’s statement as they 
bring attention to items that are out 
of line. 

Wherever it can be done, the bank 
should set a tentative credit line for 
regular borrowers. The customer may 
be told frankly the amount of his line. 
He is thus enabled to plan his finances 
with assurance. In some cases it is not 
thought advisable to tell the borrower 
his limit at the bank. Whether told 
to the customer or not, a limit enables 
quick decisions to be made on any 
requests for credit up to that point. 
Any credit line, barring the cases in 
which there is a special agreement, is 
subject to revision at any time. 

On the lines that merit particular 
attention, monthly figures should be 
secured. A copy of the trial balance 
can be furnished by the customer with 
but little trouble and serves the purpose 
of this monthly check-up. The bank 
can see how sales are going and how 
accounts receivable, accounts payable, 
and other liabilities are varying since 
the date of the annual figures. 

Credit folders are ordinarily revised 
about once a year. Most banks do 
this on their regular customers as a 
matter of routine, mailing out blanks 
each year requesting statements and 
using a follow-up system to see that 
they are received. Other banks ask 
for statements only as loan requests 
are received. On firms that have a 
fiscal year, a tickler may be kept so 
that statement forms will be mailed 
at the proper season. 

When monthly figures are not ob- 
tained, many credit men like to secure 
two statements a year, one taken at 
the low point, usually at the close of 
the fiscal period, and one taken at the 
peak or when the business is most 
expanded. 

The way to know what an efficient 
credit department is worth is to do 
without one —and add up the charges 
against the undivided profits account. 


Said a Collins Client 
to a Brother Banker — 


‘There may be others ‘just as good’ as Collins 
but we do not know where to find them. They 
will give you more than you will expect from 
the salesman’s talk. Our deposits have increased 
25% in the last year and the result appears to 
have only begun. The increase in good-will is 
very noticeable. 


“If you will be fair and frank with Collins you 
will soon be convinced that they know their 
business and yours, too.” 

(Name on request) 


THE writer of this letter recognizes the skepticism so 
common among bankers regarding the claims of 
advertising salesmen. Even when investing in Collins 
Service this client had some doubts about the wisdom 
of his move. But not now! 


If you are undecided what to do about your 
advertising this client’s simple, sincere answer to a 
question of a brother banker may help to clear the 
atmosphere. 


Then, too, the fact that Collins is the largest 
organization in the country devoted to bank deposit- 
building will have some weight. For leadership in 
any line comes only with high-class service. 


You will not find us making any extravagant 
claims—we prefer that you should be agreeably 
surprised at how much better Collins Service is 
than you expected. 


Send for folder “What Does Experience 


Mean to You?” Free upon request. 


THE COLLINS SERVICE 
932 Columbia Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 
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overcome and eliminate those 
filing evils that cause un- 
necessary delays in filing and 
finding, and lost papers. Over- 
crowding, the cause of most 
filing trouble, is completely 
eliminated through the expan- 
sion feature of Vertex Pockets. 
As the papers increase the 
pocket expands, always stand- 
ing upright in the cabinet with 
the index tab in plain view. 


Vertex Pockets can be used in any 
vertical filing system. 


No changes 


They are made of 
“Paperoid,”’ a tough, durable Hemp- 
Rope siock that will outlast twenty 
or more ordinary manila folders. 
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Where Are the Profits: Going ? 


By FRANK LOOMIS BEACH 


HERE are the profits going? 

This has been a problem with 
many banks during the past two 
years of low interest rate and heavy 
charge-off. In an attempt to obtain 
some information that would be helpful 
in solving the problem, a questionnaire 
was sent to all of the member banks in 
Group One of the Oregon State Bankers 
Association. Portland was excluded, 
leaving mostly banks in small towns, 
with deposits ranging from half a 
million to two or three million dollars. 

The answers were based on 1924 
figures. Where the percentage of time 
deposits was under 30 per cent or over 
60 per cent, the answers were not used 
in compiling the statistics. The average 
time deposits compared to the total 
deposits in the group considered was 
45.37 per cent. 

Where the percentage of time deposits 
is larger, the tendency is for the labor 
and stationery items to be smaller in 
proportion to the gross income, while 
the item of interest on deposits in- 
creases. 

Stated in per cent of gross income, 
the average expenditure for the banks 
considered was as follows: 


Per cent 
malaryoands Wages.) ee esauen ee PAA? 
Rent... cps oe coe nee eee 4.7 
Advertising 303: oY eee Gai, toe Baal 
Stationery and Printing......... DDR 
Supplies: 49), eee See ae oe 6 
ASAKOS, © ona in eds cad. einen Ma eee Dt 
Insurance Expense ..'.. 5). 224° ih 3} 
Interest, on deposits oes 4et ee. Die 
Other interest paid) oe... -.8. 2A 
Other expensés..../, 71.23. ean wee 6.0 
LOSSO5 uly tet eee ee he wee ie 14.2 
INetproniuet, "2agk. Sreeert ase. 6.0 

100. 


Taxes almost equal the amount 
earned for stockholders. Losses charged 
off were over two times as great as the 
net earnings. 

The question of a minimum bal- 
ance service charge for country banks 
is one that is now receiving a great 


deal of attention on the part of the 
Oregon bankers and on the part of 
banks generally throughout the coun- 
try. From the questionnaires returned, 
expenses were apportioned between the 
commercial and savings departments 
and the expenses of the commercial de- 
partment distributed on a per-account 
and a per-check basis. 

Three figures were obtained for cost 
analysis purposes. First, the total 
expense of the commercial department. 
Second, the total number of active 
checking accounts. Third, the total 
number of checks made against the 
accounts during the year. 

In this type of cost study there is 
always room for difference of opinion 
as to how the total expense should be 
distributed between the number of 
accounts and the checks paid. The 
decision has to be somewhat arbitrary. 
In this case it was decided that a flat 
charge of 15 cents should be made 
against each account for the purpose of 
distributing the expense. This 15 
cents a month or $1.80 a year was 
multiplied by the number of accounts 
and the total expense thus distributed 
was deducted from the cost of the 
commercial department. The balance 
was then divided by the number of 
checks paid against accounts, giving a 
cost per check of 5.4 cents. | 

When these figures are applied in an 
account that has 20 checks a month, 
the cost is found to be $1.23. The 20 
checks at 5.4 cents each amount to 
$1.08 to which must be added the 15- 
cent flat charge. 

To be of the fullest value, studies of 
banking cost should cover a period of 
years and it is important that the 
accounting system and methods of 
classifying expenses be uniform among 
all of the banks considered. It was 
felt, however, that the questionnaire 
method at least established a starting 
point from which a bank could study 
its own expenses. 


Growing Things Need Cultivation 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


OW !'do we help anything to 
grow? 

Isn’t it by planting it well and by 
watching over it with care, giving it 
good soil and sufficient moisture, light 
and air? 

It’s no different with a bank. 

For a: bank to enjoy a_ healthy 
growth it must be a sturdy youngster 
to start with. They say that one of 
the first steps toward being a strong 
individual is to choose your parents 


well. So a bank when it starts out 
should have a backing of men and 
money sufficiently strong to enable it 
to pass successfully through the trying 
times of infancy. 
It must be planted where there is 
room for it to grow. It should not be 
crowded in where the field is already 
thoroughly occupied or where the 
population is too sparse to support it. 
The moisture is the sweat of the brow 
of the hard-working officers. The light 
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is the light of publicity, and the air is 
the atmosphere of genuine courtesy 
and helpfulness that should radiate 
about the place. Only live things 
grow; so at the very beginning we 
must assume that your bank is a live 
one or it can not be helped to grow. 

Mere advertising in the ordinary 
sense of the term is not in itself all 
sufficient to make a bank grow. Back 
of the advertising there must be the 
ability and the willingness to serve 
customers, a realization that the in- 
terests of a bank and those of its 
depositors are truly mutual —what 
helps the one is sure to benefit the 
other, and what is detrimental to one 
can not but injure the other. 

The Good Book admonishes us, 
“Let him that is greatest among you 
be your servant.’ The kind of al- 
truism or ‘‘otherism”’ that appears to 
animate the modern banking institu- 
tion is a selfish unselfishness, if such 
an expression can be used. I don’t 
mean to say that a bank never offers 
service without hope of reward or that 
it never takes part in any great move- 
ment from purely unselfish and patri- 
otic motives. On the contrary, you 
undoubtedly know of many instances 
quite the opposite. 

A number of banks are giving radio 
crop market service to farmers in their 
territories. A typical case is that of a 
bank in Montgomery County, Illinois, 
which has a radio receiving set com- 
bined with a bulletin board. The 
manager of the township farm bureau, 
who is in charge of the live stock 
shipments for the farmers of his 
community, gets the radio market 
reports from the bank a little after 
nine o’clock every morning. He and 
the bank officers analyze the report 
and direct the cattle shipments ac- 
cordingly. 

By getting the market expectation 
of receipts for the following day it is 
possible for this bank and the farm 
bureau man to prevent their farmers 
from shipping cattle to an already 
flooded market. By holding ship- 
ments until a later time the farmers 
are able to get a better price for their 
live stock. The bulletin board is in 
the lobby of the bank where farmers 
can study it at their leisure. This is a 
good way to make a bank the business 
center, to create good will and to make 
friends—all of which are business 
producers. 

In being a public servant the bank 
is best serving its own interests. To 
give a concrete illustration, consider 
the late James J. Hill, the Great 
Northern Railway and the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Paul. In the grounds 
of Mr. Hill’s fine residence in St. Paul, 
where most millionaires would have 
had Italian gardens and _ spouting 
ornamental fountains, there was built 
a large and far from ornate greenhouse. 


This conservatory the great “Empire 
Builder’ used for experiments with 
different kinds of grains for the purpose 
of choosing the best for the use of the 
farmers in the territory of the Great 
Northern Railway. Mr. Hill also did 
a great deal-along the line of develop- 
ing the best kind of cattle for both beef 
and dairy purposes. At his country 
place he had a herd of imported cattle 
which was his joy and pride. The 
results of his experiments in these 
directions Mr. Hill made public for 
the benefit of the farmers in his ter- 
ritory, and it goes without saying that 
they took advantage of it. 

Through the First National Bank of 
St. Paul, Mr. Hill inaugurated a plan 
of prize corn-growing contests, with 
an autumn corn show in the lobby of 
the bank, the exhibits consisting of the 
best specimens of corn grown in the 
various counties of the states traversed 
by the Great Northern Railway. The 
bank also employs an agricultural 
expert to devote his entire time to 
farm business of this nature, and by 
voice and pen Mr. Hill constantly 
urged the bankers and farmers of the 
Northwest to co-operate in the effort 
to improve agricultural methods and 
thus increase the productivity of the 
farms, and eventually the freight and 
passenger income of his railroads. 

Such constructive efforts serve to 
call attention to the new spirit of 
banking, summed up in the one word — 
Service. 

Country banks and bankers, north, 
south, east and west, are carrying out 
this idea of helpfulness in many ways, 
encouraging real thrift and _ better 
farming by organizing corn, tobacco 
or potato-growing contests, distribut- 
ing helpful literature, etc., according 
to the nature of the products of their 
region. 

The ‘“‘Banker-Farmer’’ platform, as 
promulgated by the Agricultural 
Commission of the American Bankers 
Association, is as follows: 

Citizenship, 

Co-operation, 

Better Schools, 

Better Roads, 

Farm Demonstration, 

Soil Fertility, 

Better Tenancy Methods, 

Community Building, 

Farm, Home and Church, 

Rural Credits, 

Marketing and Distribution. 

Bankers are more and more realizing 
that constructive service for the benefit 
of the public in their communities is 
one of the best kinds of advertising. 
Banks in North Carolina are assisting 
the co-operative extension work in 
agriculture and home economics con- 
ducted by that state. 

By means of the ‘pig club’ plan, 
the boys and girls in the rural sections 
are encouraged to raise pigs. The 
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agent in charge made this statement 
concerning the work: 

‘“‘We have enrolled in the pig clubs 
of the state a large number of boys and 
girls, most of whom have pure-bred 
pigs which they are feeding according 
to the most scientific methods of swine 
growing. We are impressing upon 
these boys and girls especially the 
importance of giving the pigs a diversi- 
fied diet by growing for them green 
crops. We are also teaching them the 
importance of clean quarters and sani- 
tary precautions. 

“It is very inspiring to see the 
interest these boys and girls are taking 
in their pigs. One of the agents gives 
these quotations in his report: ‘One 
mother said, ‘““My boy feeds his pig 
four times a day and has to see that it 
is asleep every night.” Another mother 
said, ‘I am so glad my boy is taking 
an interest in the club work; I want 
him to be a farmer, not a cotton 
grower.” 

‘““We have two plans by which these 
pigs are furnished, the boy entering 
into a contract with the bank to this 
effect: First the boy is furnished a 
pig upon signing a contract to return 
to the institution two pigs not under 
eight weeks old, from the first litter, 
these pigs to be given to two other 
members on the same condition. The 
other plan is, that the boy give his 
note to the institution to be paid in 
the fall with 6 per cent interest. In 
both cases the bankers have agreed 
that if the pigs die because of some 
condition over which the boy has no 
control they will cancel the notes or 
contracts.” 

A banker especially enthusiastic over 
the pig club work, says that the bank 
gets the benefit from the word-of- 
mouth advertising of the club mem- 
bers, the news comments in the papers, 
and from the fact that the habits of 
thrift developed by raising and selling 
the pigs, together with the close con- 
tact with the bank, make the children 
good prospects for the savings depart- 
ment in the present and good general 
bank customers for the future. 

A small-town banker in the State of 
Washington became convinced that 
the farmers of his district could profit- 
ably raise more cattle and sheep be- 
cause there was plenty of suitable 
grass and range for grazing purposes. 

So in his advertising space in the 
semi-weekly newspaper of his com- 
munity he decided to conduct a cam- 
paign of education on the subject. 
He sent to the Superintendent of 
Documents at Washington, D. C., and 
secured many of the bulletins on 
cattle and sheep raising issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. From this 
material he was able to prepare a good 
series of advertisements addressed to 
the farmers of the community. In 
each of the advertisements the bank 


offered to lend money to any re- 


BTLEARING HOUSE 


sponsible farmer for the purpose of 
adding to his live stock. ' 

An Idaho bank cashier obtained the 
names of 500 farmers receiving pay 
checks from a local beet sugar factory. 
Shortly before the check day he sent, 
out to each of these farmers a fac- 
simile typewritten letter telling them 
of the safety and service of his bank, 
suggesting that they start a checking 
or savings account with their sugar 
check, but offering to cash it for them 
free in any event. As a result of this 
one letter he opened over thirty new 
accounts at his bank. 

A banker in a small town in northern 
Wisconsin keeps his mailing list up to 
date in this way: He puts each name 
on a separate card and keeps the file 
in the top right-hand drawer of his 
office desk —and there is quite a com- 
plete record of each individual on the 
card. Besides his name and rural mail 
route there are facts concerning the 
size of his farm and his family, even 
his religion, politics and hobbies. By 
visits, conversations, reading local 
news items and in other ways, the 
information is kept up to date, and 
new cards are added from time to time. 
This file is not only used as a mailing 
list for advertising matter, but it also 
serves to build up this banker’s repu- 
tation for friendly interest in his 
depositors. When a farmer drops in 
for a business chat the banker slyly 
fingers through his file till he picks out 
the right card and then with it lying 
before him on his desk, out of the 
visitor’s range of vision, the banker 
astonishes the caller by asking him 
if son John is going back to the State 
Agricultural College this fall, if Susie 
got entirely over the measles and how 
is the Ford tractor working? This is 
about the last word in system when 
you can reduce friendliness and neigh- 
borliness to an alphabetical card file. 

A rural bank cashier in the East 
owns a Ford automobile and an East- 
man kodak, both of which he uses in 
pushing the business of his bank. 
Saturday afternoons he rides around 
the country and gets acquainted with 
his parishioners, so to speak. He takes 

snapshots of their homes, barns and 
blooded stock, to say nothing of their 
children, and he takes care that they 
receive prints of the pictures free. He 
talks over the crop prospects and 
makes himself as agreeable as a poli- 
tician looking for votes. This has its 
inevitable effect in creating good will. 


Her Point of View 


BANKER: “Look here! You are 
wasting too much time on your 
personal appearance.” 
Steno: “It’s not wasted. I’ve only 


been here six months, and I’ve already 
had proposals from the head book- 
keeper and cashier.’”’—London Opinion. 
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““Sealometer’ is the latest improved metered mailing ma- 
chine. Seals, postmarks, feeds and stacks automatically 
250-275 per minute. INTERNATIONAL POSTAGE METER 
approved by the United States Post Office Department. 


Single Feed Check Endorser 


(Electric Drive) 


Improved Junior Model 


The ‘‘Junior’” may = nae 
be operated in con- cg), \ 
junction with adding 
machine for listing 
and endorsing at the 
same time. Novel 
arrangement to lock and re- 
lease die and automatic type 
changing control, saves time, 
lossoftypeand soiling of hands. 


Automatic Quantity Feed Check Endorser 


MODEL ‘‘K”’ 


] 


a . Capacity— 
250 Checks 


per minute 


Hand 
Engraved, 
Hardened 
Steel Die, 

Changeable 
Dates and 

Batch 

Numbers 


THE INTERNATIONAL POSTAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Established 1885 


634 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AUG 281917 3 43 PM 


(Facsimile imprint 
reduced in size) 


KASTENS 


Prints 
Each 
Minute 


350 New Accounts! 


And increased deposits from regular customers, 
were secured easily for an Ohio bank, by using 


TIME imprinted Eversharps as an added inducement. 
They last for years—the finest kind of ad- 
STAMP vertising—permanent and personal, with no 


waste circulation. 
Avoid disputes and * 
errors. This is a 
time stamp built for 
long service and 
economy, smooth, 
quick and accurate 
in action. 
—— 7 Catalog? Yes, au 
SS interesting one, too! 
= Send for it now. 
HENRY KASTENS, 422-424 W. 27th St.,New York City, N.Y. 


Inquire of your Stationer, Ad- 
vertising Specialty Agent, or 
direct for prices and samples. 


Industrial Sales Department 


THE WAHL COMPANY 
1800 Roscoe Street CHICAGO 


“EVERSHARP WAHL PEN 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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OUR best credit risk—your most desir- 
able customer—is the man who can 


prove his right to a loan by handing you an 
accurate, up-to-date financial statement. 
What would it be worth to you if all your 
customers could doit? How much guessing 
could youavoid? How much timecould you 
save? How many losses could you prevent? 


The thousands of men who use the 
Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan— 
an easy method based on the principles cf 
bank bookkeeping—are always ready to 
show their bankers clear, verifiable state- 
ments of their financial condition. If you 
are interested in hearing more about this 
plan, we shall be glad to give you complete 
information. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Simple Binding Mechanism 


Release two handy levers, one on each cover of this new Proudfit 
binder, and any sheet in the book can be taken out without disturbing 
the rest of the leaf body. 


Sheets slide easily over the bands that hold them in place and it is 
equally as simple to insert a new leaf. The operation requires only a 
few seconds. 


This is only one of the many time-saving features of proudfit binders 
which enable the bookkeeper to concentrate on the work at hand. 


Loose leaf devices of all kinds. Agencies in all principal cities. 


PROUDFIT LOOSE LEAF CO. 


17 Logan Street - - Grand Rapids, Mich. 


You will Need a Roof Over Your Head 
As Long as You Live 


—and so will your 
depositors. 


Why not teach 
them to save for 
a home in a— 


“REAL 9 


HOME a 
BANK” 


Dimensions: 314" long, 21%" deep, 234" high 


Made now in assorted colors. 
Complete window service free. At- 
tractive and appealing because of 
its design. Durable—because of 
its construction. You have found 
the bank for you. 


Showing bottom with coin trap and lock Send for a Sample 


BANKERS THRIFT CORPORATION 


2240 No. Racine Avenue, Chicago 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


Is Banking a Dignified 
Profession? 


(Continued from page 9) 


“T’ll pay your taxes and not charge 
you a cent,” he says, and lands a good 
customer. A few days later, he learns 
that his. neighbor banker has clerked 
a large sale for one of his depositors, 
free of charge, and obtained the deposit 
of the proceeds. ao: 

More often than not, the “shuttle- 
cock” account is a doubtful acquisition 
for any bank. Some depositors trade 
around from year to year, obtaining a 
concession now from this bank and now 
from another, as an inducement for 
transferring their accounts. Such de- 
positors will probably come to you in 
your turn, in any case; if they miss 
you, consider yourself lucky, for their 
accounts are usually liabilities. 

The county bankers’ association of 
Jasper County, in central Iowa, has 
recognized the importance of this 
problem, and at a meeting held early 
this year, a committee was appointed 
to draw up a schedule of charges for 
the various services which country 
bankers in that section are ordinarily 
called upon to perform. These services 
will vary widely in different sections, 
but small units, such as clearing houses 
and county associations, can meet the 
situation fairly, each for its own 
particular locality. The St. Croix 
County Bankers Association, of Wis- 
consin, has already taken similar 
action. 


T IS an open question whether banks 
are not too numerous in the Middle 
West to return uniformly fair dividends 
to stockholders, even if the various 
institutions were operated on a strictly- 
for-profit basis, with all the evils of 
excessive competition eliminated. As 
it is, the list of banks in this section 
which have passed dividends from 
time to time in the past few years is 
indeed an imposing one. An investor 
who assumes the liabilities and re- 
sponsibilities of a bank stockholder is 
entitled to a good stiff return on his 
money, even if it means that the good 
depositor has to pay ten cents for a 
Chicago draft occasionally. 

Some of us remember with a mingled 
feeling of horror and longing the free 
lunch counter which was an established 
fixture in the well-conducted saloon a 
few years back. We will also recall 
that when national prohibition was 
instituted, the big question with those 
who spend their time worrying about 
the other man’s worries was, ““What is 
to become of the bartenders?” As I 
contemplate the ever-growing list of 
free services extended by banks in the 
stress of competition, I often wonder if 
the problem was not solved by the 
induction of all the ex-bartenders into 
the banking profession. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP AT 
DETROIT. MICH., U.S. A. 4070-9-25-ADV 
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Most Profitable Returns 
‘“*Splendid records in speed have been 
made by our Addressograph machine in 
handling important emergency maitings— 
assuring most profitable returns.”’ 
—Union Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Distinct Uses 
1-Selling § 5-Disbursing 
2-Recording 6-Routing 

3-Shipping 7-Addressing 
4-Collecting 8-Identifying 


“2500 New Accounts a Month’ : 


“Our direct mail development of new 
and old accounts, made possible by the 
Addressograph, includes every depart- 
ment. The outcome of our effort was 1200 
new accounts first week, 1000 second 
week and 2500 at the end of first month.”’ 


—Hibernia Bank and Trust Co. 
New Orleans, La. 


Alddressog 


908 W.Van BurenSt. 


Surely lou Will 


FRaoe mana 


PRINTS FROM TYPE 


“Brings $51,605 New Deposits”’ 


‘*We secured 504 new accounts, averaging 
$100 each, as a result of Addressograph-ed 
advertising. One out of 8 on our list of 
4000 responded to our appeal.”’ 


—Charleston National Bank, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


ss 


Saves Nearly $3000 a Year 


As to economy, officials of Mercantile 
Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo., estimate that 
to address their list by typewriter, would 
take twenty girls 514 days at a labor cost 
of. $330. With the Addressograph, it re- 
quires only one girl and 11 days time at a 
labor cost of $33—an annual saving of 
nearly $3000.00. 


Mailing This Coupon 
Helps You Save 


and Sell More =, 


aph is 


CHICAGO /7% man 
/ WITH YOUR 
/( LETTERHEAD 


7 To Addressograph Co. 
I 908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


ey Send FREE catalog. 


7 
7 CT] Send FREE Book ‘‘Does Your Ad- 
S vertising Pay?”’ 
7 (J Send PREPAID FREE trial $37.50 Hand 
7 Machine. Will return COLLECT unless 
y,) we buy 178-9-25 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Every check this depositor writes 


ECAUSKE he is a user of the Personal Pro- 

tectograph, the amount line on his checks 
is clear and bold, shredded into the very fibre 
of the paper. Figures that can’t be ques- 
tioned take the place of scrawled and illeg- 
ible handwriting. His checks do not have 
to be subjected to time-consuming scrutiny by paying 
tellers, entering clerks and Transit Department. 

Mistakes are minimized, for the check written on the 
Personal Protectograph leaves no doubt as to the 
amount intended. Embarrassing disputes with de- 
positors over raised amounts are done away with. 

The Personal Protectograph brings to private check- 
ing accounts the same sure type of protection afforded 
to the bank accounts of big businesses by the larger 
Todd Protectographs. Yet it costs only $15, a price 
within the reach of all depositors to pay. 

Enthusiastic reception has been accorded every where 
to this new banking aid. It is advertised in The Sat- 
urday Evening Post and The Literary Digest every month. 
Constantly more and more people use it. 


An opportunity for banks 
Many bankers have already told us of their apprecia- 
tion of this little machine and have welcomed it as in- 


surance of better relations between them and their de- 
positors. Many banks also have asked how they could 


co-operate in popularizing the Personal Protectograph, 
recognizing its great benefits to them. 


Send for the bankers’ plan 

Meeting these requests has resulted in the development 
of a complete plan whereby banks may aid in the distri- 
bution of the Personal Protectograph. Several hundred 
banks have already found this plan practical and advan- 
tageous. The details are yours for the asking. The 
Todd Company, Protectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole Manufacturers of the Protectograph, 
Super-Safety Checks and Todd Greenbae Checks. 


: THE TODD COMPANY, Protectograph Division 
1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: We would like to know more about the advantages to us of 
the plan by which already several hundred banks are introducing the Per- 
sonal Protectograph to their depositors. Please send full particulars. 
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TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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Above: General Reference Department 


Views of filing departments of the Union Left: Estates Trust Department 


Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio, completely fur- 
nished with Library Bureau filing equipment. 


Centralized files : - + that save valuable 
bank space and file-operating expense 


[LING expense is as much as 30% too high 
in many an otherwise efficient bank. The 
reason is simple—lack of centralized files. 


The remedy is equally simple. Call in the 
Bank Service Department of Library Bureau. 
We have planned, departmentized and cen- 
tralized filing departments in banks 
and trust companies throughout the 
world. 


. Bank filing systems 


To many of these banks central- 
ized filing departments have brought 
space economies ranging upwards 
of 30%; and frequently reduced by 
10%, 20% and even 30% the 


number of file clerks required. 


steel 


Six Big Divisions of 
L.B. Service to Banks 


. Bank card record systems 


. Equipment, wood and 


. Cards and filing supplies 


5. Specially - trained bank 
salesmer. 
. Special bank services 


Analysis, Indexing, 
Statistical, Calculating 


If you put your filing problems in our 
hands, we will gladly assume full responsibility 
for bringing about efficient and economical 
operation ot your filing requirements. We 
usually revolutionize results but we seldom 
revolutionize equipment or personnel. 
And all without disturbing your 
regular office routine in the least. 


A request to the nearest of our 
54 branch offices will bring a 
thoroughly trained and widely 
experienced L. B. bank represen- 
tative to discuss your specific prob- 
lems without any obligation on 
your part. Consult your phone book. 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: 54 principal cities of the United States, France 
and England. Factories: Cambridge, New York, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New Orleans, and London, Eng. 


Library 


Bureau 


Founded 1876 


FILING SYSTEMS FOR EVERY BANK NEED 


fhe new 


works without a Rey 


Here the top cover is 
placed upside down on 
the posts, reversing the 
lockaction. You can ham- 
meras hardas you please, 
on this locking bar, with 
no effect, whatever. This 
lock can’t slip. 


Pressure on the two handy thumb-levers in- 

stantly releases the ball-bearing locking cones 

—one on each post. Just that quick, you can 

raise (or remove) the cover for the insertion 

or removal of leaves. Easy; fast; no key to 
other with. 


You can’t budge it when it’s No need to get the top cover 


locked. You can’t pry the 
cover up, even a hairbreadth, 
Its ball-bearing locking cones 
can’t let go, until you release 
their grip with the thumb 
levers. 


level for locking. Even when 
stuffed on one side with post- 
ing media, No, 983 will 
lock snug and tight on its 
contents. The covers of a key- 
locked binder have to be prac- 
tically level to stay locked. 


No fussing with keys, wing-nuts, or other devices. 


983 has proved itself trust. thy and practical, for 
pen and machine bookkeeping. 


You can see for yourself how well it is made; how it 
will save time and money in your office. We'll lay one 
on your desk for your personal inspection—no obliga- 
tion, of course. Just send the coupon. 


Over 30 years ago, Baker-Vawter patented and sold 
the first loose-leaf binder. Today, we make a lot of them 
for every record use; every binder designed to fit its job. 
And Baker-Vawter materials and workmanship ensure 
real economy. Some of our earliest are still in use. 


Ask to see the Baker-Vawter man. He can be of real 
help to you. Our products are sold direct; not through 
stores. 


BAKER-VAWTER ComPANY 


Loose Leaf Binders . Printed Record Forms and Systems 
Filing Cabinets » Unit Files . Storage Units 


We serve and sell direct - Offices in 55 cities - One is near you 


Baker-Vawter Gos 
Benton Harbor, Mich, 


LJI would like to examin 
e€ your “No, i ” 
me under no obligation whee Binder. Tunderstand this places 
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ie 


| Please send folder, 


“A Demonstration of Binder No. 9-8-3.” 
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Many concerns use these pointed posts regu- 
larly for machine bookkeeping, where the cover 
has to be easily removed for posting. Other- 
wise the posts are fitted with rubber ball caps, 
shown in next illustration. 


You don’t need to remove the cover to insert 


or withdraw aleaf. But you do want the cov- 
ers to stay open while you’re doing it. 

These covers do! Two little spring-ball 
latches, #7 the posts, hold the covers open until 
you’re ready to close and lock them. 


Then, to lock the binder, give the top cover 
a little shove. It will slide down the posts, 
find its own level on the leaves, and lock, 
automatically; tighter and more positively 
than any binder you’ve ever seen. Again—no 
key to bother with. It locks itself. 
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